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PREFACE. 


It  seems  but  yesterday  that  I  was  called  upon  to  write  a  PrefiEtce  for 
die  Third  Volume^  and  now  a  printer's  boy  is  waiting  for  that  necessary 
appendage  to  Volume  IV.  Why  necessary^  by  the  way?  A  host^  after 
making  two  persons  known  to  one  another,  generally  stands  by  for  a 
few  moments  to  lead,  or  at  all  events  to  join  in,  the  conversation ;  but 
as  soon  as  he  sees  that  conversation  in  fall  swing,  he  glides  o£f  to  other 
guests.  Surely  the  early  formalities  betweeti  the  writers  and  the  readers 
of  Temple  Bar  have  long  since  passied,  away !  Surely,  after  sixteen 
months  of  pleasant  intercourse,  there  is  no  occasion  for  me,  as  host, — as 
Editor,  I  mean, — to  stand  by  and  throw  in  introductory  remarks  in  the 
shape  of  a  Freboe ! 


GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 


Uptom  Coubt,  Bucks, 

Febnuuy  1862. 
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A  STORY. 
By  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 


Chapter  XXXII. 

TIME  WORKS  WONDEBS. 

J^ AFFAIRE  de  la  Hue  des  Oursins  ?  The  particulars  of  that 
afiair  at  FmcUej  ?  The  mystery  of  the  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask  ? 
The  Growrie  conspiracy  f  The  Spanish  marriages  ?  Don  Pacifico's 
wrongs?  The  Crimean  war?  Fauntleroy's  bankruptcy?  Mrs.  Poti- 
phar's  divorce  case?  Mrs.  Faggot's  diamonds?  The  gold-dust  rob- 
bery ?  Mr.  Toadycram's  Peerage  ?  The  great  literary  quarrel  between 
Mr.  Sphoon  and  Doctor  Bunglecrumpus  ?  Why  Miss  Cygnet  left  the 
stage ;  and  how  Jack  Elbowsout  manages  to  give  dinner-parties  ?  Signor 
Cobra  di  Capello's  hold  on  my  Lord  Fitzgypesland ;  and  Signora  Mer- 
candotti's  relationship  to  the  Bishop  of  Bosfiirsus — she  is  said  to  be  his 
niece ;  friendly  George  Gafiferer's  daily  dinner^  and  clean  shirt  even  ? 
Does  every  body  know  all  about  those  enigmas  ?  Have  those  mysteries 
been  quite  solved  ?  Has  the  dernier  mot  been  spoken  ?  and  does  nothing 
more  remain  to  be  told  in  connexion  with  those  histories  ? 

The  noble  prayer  of  the  historian  Niebuhi*  was^  to  Uve  until  he  could 
bring  his  Roman  record  down  to  the  period  where  Gibbon  began.  He 
was  not  spared  to  accomplish  a  tithe  of  his  task ;  and  there  is  a  dark 
yawning  gulf  between  the  end  of  exploded  Roman  fable  and  the  begin- 
ning of  Roman  fact.  Was  Mr.  Gibbon  quite  certain  about  his  facts,  either  ? 
Truly^  he  quotes  Ammianus  and  ZosimuS;  and  the  Abbe  de  la  Bl^terie^ 
and  a  thousand  others ;  but  might  not  Ammianus  and  Zosimus,  and  the 
Abbe  de  la  Bl^terie,  with  their  thousand  brethren^  have  lied  sometimes  ? 
My  greatgrandson  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  receive  a  somewhat  bet- 
ter education  than  his  ancestor.    He  may  turn  historian,  audi  ttiSXa  ^^ 
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chronicle  of  the  last  Tuscan  revolution,  taking  the  Marquis  of  Normanby 
and  Sir  George  Bowjer  as  guides  for  his  facts.  Your  greatgi*andsou 
may  condescend  to  undertake  a  similar  task,  adopting  the  state- papers  of 
Baron  Ricasoli  as  his  authorities.  I  don't  think  the  two  historians  will 
agree  very  closely.  How,  too,  is  M.  Thiers'  biography  of  Napoleon  I.  in 
the  Consulate  and  the  Empire  to  be  reconciled  with  our  old  friend  the  P^re 
Loriquet's  statement,  that  Louis  XVIII.  returned  to  his  dominions  in 
1816,  on  the  ^^  resignation"  of  the  '^  Marquis  de  Bonaparte,"  who,  during 
fifteen  years,  had  governed  France  for  him  ?  And  the  panegyrics  of  MM. 
M6ry  and  Belmontet  upon  the  present  order  of  things  ?  How  will  they 
tally  with  M.  Hugo's  opuscule.  Napoleon  the  Little  f  And  the  Penny 
Trumpet's  eulogy  on  my  last  epic,  as  compared  with  the  Sixpenny  Slaugh- 
terhouse s  demolition  of  the  same  ?  Will  the  truth,  the.  whole  tinith,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  ever  come  out,  I  wonder  ?  Did  Sir  Hector  Hay- 
naw  really  beat  his  wife,  or  did  Lady  Haynaw  (she  was  a  Miss  Brown- 
rigge)  beat  him  ?  There  are  people  who  are  ready  to  take  an  affidavit 
that  they  have  seen  the  letters  which  passed  between  Mrs.  Aholibah  and 
Captain  Lawless,  containing,  they  say,  a  clear  confession  of  her  guilt  -y  there 
are  others  who  maintain  that  she  was  the  most  injured  of  women,  and 
that  all  her  troubles  were  due  to  the  machinations  of  that  wicked  Miss 
Blackadder.  I  read  the  other  day,  in  a  paper  called  the  Spiritual  Maga- 
zine,  that  I  had  been  incognito  to  a  spirit-rapping  medium,  and  expressed 
myself  much  surprised  and  edified  by  what  I  saw  and  heard.  The  whole 
narrative— beyond  the  fi&ct  of  my  having  once  paid  half-a-crown  to  a  very 
clumsy  Witch  of  Endor  in  Red  Lion  Street,  Holbom,  who  was  about  as 
successful  in  raising  the  ghost  of  Samuel  as  though  she  had  tided  to 
evoke  the  spirit  of  Samuel  Hall — ^was,  from  beginning  to  end,  a  tissue  of 
abominable  Ues ;  and  yet  I  dare  say  there  are  people  who  believe  in  the 
Spiritual  Magazine,  and  that  my  conversion  to  rappology  has  been  quoted 
by  many  devout  rapparees.  If  I  am  ever  unlucky  enough  to  be  hanged,  I 
doubt  mot  but  that  the  Seven-Dials  Plutarch  who  compiles  my  biography 
will  add  a  belief  in  spirit-rapping  to  the  catalogue  of  my  crimes. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  put  together  a  neat  collection  of  statements,  and 
weave  an  ingenious  theory  round  them,  and  found  a  variety  of  more  or 
less  sage  comments  upon  them;  but  is  this,  after  all,  history?  I  am 
afraid  not ;  and  that  my  account  of  the  transactions  entered  into  by  Mam- 
mon and  his  several  Sons,  their  firiends  and  acquaintances,  may  be  proved, 
in  the  main,  to  be  as  unreliable — say,  as  Herodotus,  or  as  Guicciardini, 
or  as  Roger  of  Wendover.  You  see  that  I  have  an  implicit  belief  in  the 
reality  of  my  story  and  of  my  characters.  There  is  not  an  incident  or  a 
personage  in  these  pages  that  is  wholly  imaginary,  any  more  than  in  a 
dream  there  is  a  single  thing,  however  wild  and  improbable  it  may  appear, 
but  has  formed  part,  at  some  time  or  another,  of  the  action  of  our  lives ; 
only  in  this  tale,  as  in  a  vision  of  the  night,  coherence  may  be  to  some 
extent  absent,  and  time  and  place  slightly  confused,  and  the  unities  vio- 
lated^  and  the  round  people  put  sometimes  into  the  square  holes,  or  vice 
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vend.    Bat  my  chief  difficulty  lies  in  the  nncertaintj  as  to  whether  l!he 
eventB  I  am  about  to  narrate  came  about  piedselj  in  the  order  and  in 
the  manner  I  have  followed.    Somebody  may  know  the  history  of  Bir 
Jasper's  misfortunes^  of  Mrs.  Armytage's  agony,  better  than  I  do,  and 
may  be  enabled  to  give  a  version  of  the  afiair  differing  very  widely  from 
mine.     What  says  the  Oovemor  of  Lewes  €ku)lf    What  sayest  thou, 
T.  R.,  attomey-^at-law?     You  knew  Florence  well  enough.     How  much 
have  I  left  unsaid  ?  how  much  haye  I  added  ?  how  much  altered  7    And 
the  catastrophe,  the  winding-up,  which  is  imminent  ?    Is  that  strictly  in 
accordance  with  what  actually  took  place  ?    We  shall  never  know,  pro- 
bably;  any  more  than  we  shall  ever  be  enabled  to  tell  with  exactitude 
whether  Troj  was  ever  besieged  for  the  sake  of  a  quarrel  about  Mrs. 
MenelauB,  whether  Dick  Whittington  was  ever  indebted  to  a  cat  for  his 
finrtune  and  his  fsime,  and  whether  there  was  ever  a  British  king  called 
Arthur,  who  had  a  queen  (not  over-prudent)  named  Guinevere.     The 
false  is  ever  mixed  with  the  true ;  there  is  always  the  golden  as  well  as 
the  silver  side  to  the  shield ;  there  are  always  people  ready  to  come  into 
court,  and  make  oath  that  they  saw  the  chameleon  of  a  bright  sky-blue 
colour,  and  others  who  persist  in  swearing  that  he  was  pmk ; — and  the 
balance  will  not  be  struck,  and  the  needle  will  not  l)e  eliminated  from  the 
bottle  of  liay,  and  the  pearl  picked  £rom  the  dunghill,  until  human  lying 
and  human  blundering  are  of  no  more  account  than  tobacco-ashes — until 
the  fook  who  wrote  Essays  and  Remews  are  confounded  at  their  own 
impudent  ignorance,  and  the  mud  in  the  wine-glass  becomes  clearer  than 
the  crystal,  and  a  towering  tree  springs  from  the  grain  of  mustard-seed, 
and  an  our  tiny  cock-boats  of  fancied  learning,  and  &ncied  reason,  and 
fimded  logic,  are  swallowed  up  in  the  great  dazzling  Ocean  of  God's 
Truth. 

A  year,  so  I  assume,  had  passed.  The  greensward  once  more  showed 
itself  in  Hyde  Park,  on  the  site  of  the  Exhibition  building ;  and  the  inge- 
niouB  persons  who  had  speculated  on  finding  thousands  of  pounds  in  brace- 
lets, sleeve-buttons,  and  porte-monnaies,  dropped  by  careless  visitors 
between  the  interstices  of  the  flooring,  had  reaped  an  abundant  crop  of 
disappointment.  The  world  had  gone  on  pretty  much  as  usual.  There 
had  been,  to  be  sure,  a  cowp-dHtatj  and  a  change  of  government,  in  a 
neighbouring  coimtry ;  but  the  fact  of  the  Empire  being  Peace  had  not 
caused  larks  to  &11  ready  roasted  from  the  skies  \  while  a  certain  Ruler's 
change  of  residence  from  the  Elys6e  to  the  Tuileries  had  not  materially 
affected  the  receipts  of  the  Pompes  Fundbres.  When  you  and  I  die,  the 
Sun  will  not  necessarily  put  on  a  mourning  hat-band  \  and  I  am  afraid 
that  the  undertaker's  men  will  be  as  merry  and  as  thirsty  as  ever,  as  they 
swing  their  legs  over  the  black  roof  coming  homewards.  I  have  heard  of 
a  whole  nation's  being  ^^  plunged  in  grief  at  the  death  of  a  king  or  a  great 
man.  I  want  to  know  whether  this  immersion  in  sorrow  ever  caused  an 
appreciable  diminution  in  the  consumption  of  butchers'  meat  When.  tlkA 
great  Mirabeau  died^  Mr.  Carlyle  tella  us  that  the  popiilace)  xa  \!bL!b  oiLXXr 
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berance  of  their  ^ef,  would  not  permit  the  play-goers  to  enter  the  thea- 
tres ;  so  the  baffled  amusement-hunters  thronged  all  the  cafes  instead, 
and  wept  over  the  departed  patriot  and  their  je^^^i^  verres  until  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Do  you  remember  the  eve  and  the  day  of  the  great 
Duke  of  Wellington's  funeral?  The  nights  belonging  to  them  were 
two  of  the  most  drunken  ever  known  in  the  metropolis  of  Britain.  I  think 
John  Evelyn  has  something  to  the  same  effect  to  say  concerning  the  in- 
terment of  Oliver  Cromwell;  and  Horace  Walpole  of  the  obsequies  of 
George  II.  It  is  curious  to  mark  how  impulsively  a  nation  ''  plunged 
in  grief"  betakes  itself  to  drinking. 

Well^  a  year  had  passed^  and  friendly  Greorge  Gafferer  dined  and  wore 
clean  linen  as  usual  The  years  passed  lightly  over  the  amicable  creature's 
head.  He  was  discreet^  and,  like  Fontenelle^  took  care  not  to  remind  the 
ruling  powers  too  often  of  how  old  he  was^  and  how  undeserving.  So 
they^  having  matters  of  more  moment  in  hand^  seemed  to  let  him  be.  It 
chanced^  one  mellow  evening  in  the  summer  of  1852,  that  George  was 
bidden  to  the  annual  feast  of  the  Hospital  for  Hare-Lip,  held  at  the 
Freemasons'.  Doctor  Tooth,  the  honorary  physician,  had  sent  him  a  card, 
under  a  vague  impression  that  George  was  connected  with  the  press.  He 
had  about  as  much  connexion  with  it  as  an  ex-fifer  in  the  German  Le- 
gion has  with  the  British  army.  George  was  in  high  feather  on  the  Hare- 
Lip  night;  worthy  Mr.  Splitmug,  the  secretary  to  the  Institution,  had 
received  him  most  courteously  in  the  antechamber,  and  bidden  the  head 
waiter  to  take  special  care  of  him,  as  of  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  press, 
in  the  way  of  choice  wines  with  curious  seals,  grapes  of  rarity,  and  peaches 
of  price.  Mr.  Widemouth,  treasurer,  had  come  down  and  tapped  him  on 
the  back,  and  whispered  to  him  that  his  last  paragraph  on  the  claims  of 
the  Hospital  for  public  support  in  the  Tinkling  Cymbal  was  capital.  The 
friendly  man  had  no  more  written  it  than  he  had  climbed  up  Mont  Blanc 
that  morning  before  breakftst.  Nay,  more  than  this,  to  crown  his  cor- 
nucopia of  pleasure,  the  Royal  Duke  who  was  to  take  the  chair  had,  in 
squeezing  past  him,  positively  accosted  him,  and  vouchsafed  to  say, 
"  How  do,  how  do  ?  hope  you  are  quite  well ;  quite  well,  hay  ?"  George 
was  in  ecstasies :  these  condescending  words  were  spoken  in  the  heai'ing  of 
at  least  six  waiters,  and  of  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  press.  Cabinet  Stein- 
wein  was  immediately  brought  for  him  to  drink  with  his  turbot  Old 
Mopps  of  the  VtiUurey  the  man  who  always  takes  three  times  salmon, 
and  curves  the  waiters,  and  hates  and  envies  every  body,  looked  up  with  a 
wolfish  glare  as  the  Gafferer  was  thus  honoured.  The  truth  is,  that  his 
Royal  Highness  did  not  know  George  from  Adam ;  but  he  had  seen  his 
friendly  phiz  so  often  at  reviews,  dinners,  &ncy  fairs,  and  other  meetings 
of  a  public  nature,  that  he  fancied  he  must  know  him,  although  whether 
George  was  a  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber,  or  a  half-pay  quartermaster  with 
a  grievance,  or  a  member  of  Parliament,  or  a  Rural  Dean,  was  quite  a 
matter  of  uncertainty  to  the  royal  mind  But  what  he  said  was  uttered 
m  his  blue  ribbon  and  his  star,  and  amidst  the  strains  of  '^  See,  the  con- 
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qnering  Hero  comes !"  and  George  well-nigh  boarded  and  lodged  on  the 
strength  of  the  royal  notice  for  the  next  three  months. 

litde  Topinamboo  of  the  Mosquito  was  George's  right-hand  neighbour; 
CCrawl  of  the  Gutter-Lane  Chronicle  was  on  his  left;  Mopps  of  the 
Vulture,  and  Thuggy  of  the  Hempen  Record,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
London  reporters,  the  man  who  saw  Thistle  wood's  head  cut  off— ^nd  knows 
who  cut  it  off,  ha,  ha  I  he  darkly  boasts  over  his  second  bottle, — ^were  op- 
posite. The  gentlemen  of  the  press  were  very  merry,  and  the  eloquent 
orators  who  made  speeches  half  an  hour  long,  and  expected  a  verbatim 
report  of  their  orations,  were  somewhat  mortified  to  find  the  next  morn- 
ing that  the  whole  narrative  of  the  dinner  in  aid  of  the  funds  for  the 
Hospital  for  Hare-Lip  was  comprised  in  a  twenty-line  paragraph.  Sic 
ttvr  ai  astra ;  only  we  don't  always  go  star-ward  the  same  way,  and  it  is 
a  long  time  in  the  estimation  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  press,  for  we  our- 
selves become  '^  stars"  enough  to  be  reported  verbatim. 

Said  George  to  Mopps  (who  was  leading  the  waiter  a  terrible  life 
about  ice-pudding),  ^^  Do  you  recollect  Sir  Jasper  Goldthorpe's  being  in 
the  chair  here  for  the  Hare-Lips  in  '47  ?" 

"  It  wasn't  for  the  Hare-Lips,"  grumbled  Mopps,  who  had  secured  two 
slices  of  pudding  from  two  difierent  waiters,  and  who  was  not  even  then 
quite  satisfied ;  "  it  was  the  Institution  for  supplying  Wellington  Boots 
to  People  with  Wooden  Legs ;  and  it  wasn't  at  the  Freemasons',  it  was  at 
the  London  Tavern ;  and  you  were  there,  and  ate  up  all  the  olives,  as 
usual." 

*'  Mopps  is  right,"  quoth  little  Topinamboo.  *'  What  a  memory  you 
have,  Mopps !  I  remember  Sir  Jasper's  being  in  the  chair  well,  and  how 
we  had  to  give  a  column  and  a  half  of  his  speech ;  for  he  was  such  a 
great  gun,  and  was  going  to  be  made  a  Lord,  so  every  body  said." 

"  That  Gafferer  is  always  making  blunders,"  muttered  O'Crawl,  who 
loathed  our  friend,''and  would  willingly  have  drowned  him  in  water  souche, 
"  H'what  does  he  want  here,  saying  that  he  belongs  to  the  press,  when 
he  never  had  any  thing  more  to  do  with  a  newspaper  than  to  collect  ad- 
vertisements for  the  Pawnbroker's  Gazette  T^ 

"Well,"  continued  George,  somewhat  abashed,  "Hare-Lips  or  Wooden 
Legs, — it  doesn't  much  matter.  You  needn't  be  so  hard  upon  a  fellow. 
I  only  wanted  to  say  that  I  saw  Sir  Jasper  Goldthorpe  to-day." 

"  I  thought  he  had  hanged  himself,"  growled  Mopps,  who  was  put- 
tii^  a  composite  finish  to  his  dinner  with  a  plateful  of  pistachio-ice, 
blanc -mange,  plovers'  eggs,  macaroons,  and  Stilton  cheese,  and  was 
draining  his  vast  array  of  wine-glasses,  lest  the  waiters  carrying  them 
off  should  find  any  "  ullages"  in  them  for  surreptitious  tippling  on  stair- 
cases. 

'^  I  heard  he  had  gone  into  the  Charter  House,  or  the  workhouse," 
Mr.  Topinamboo  observed. 

"  I  had  heard  he  had  emigrated,  and  got  into  trouble  about  stealino; 
a  horse,"  charitably  observed  Mr.  Thuggy. 
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'^  Sure^  I  heard  lie  was  dead,"  tranquUlj  obflemred  O'Crawl,  slicing  a 
pine-apple. 

"  Not  the  least  in  the  world/'  resumed  George.  ''I  saw  him  to-day 
in  Regent  Street,  quite  old  and  broken/  and  with  his  hair  as  white  as 
snow." 

"  Seedy  ?"  asked  Mopps. 

'*  Dreadfully." 

''  I  am  glad  of  it,"  the  Samaritan  opponte  observed,  with  a  savage 
grin.    ^*  Then  there's  no  new  swindle  up  for  him  to  fifttten  on  ?" 

'^He  was  always  a  poor  mean-spirited  creature/'  chimed  in  little  To- 
pinamboo,  *^  who  had  not  courage  enough,  to  say  bo  to  a  goose,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  Ooldthorpe.'' 

'^  And  of  the  very  lowest  origin/'  Mr.  O'Crawl  remarked  disdainfully.. 
Mr.  0*Crawl  was  a  member  of  the  Fawn-coloured  Kid-Glove  Club,^  and 
was  the  son,  people  said,  of  a  tinker  somewhere  in  Tipperary. 

"  I  thought/'  honest  Mr..  Thuggy,  who  was  a  man  of  slow  and  delib- 
erate utterance,  said,  "  that  the  affiiir  would  have  ended  criminally ;  it 
always  struck  me  that  Goldthorpe  had  a  hangii^  £Eice, — ^he  was  just 
like  the  portrait  of  the  elder  Perreau,  and  walked  pi*ecisely  like  Dr. 
Dodd." 

/'Did  you  see  Dr.  Dodd  hanged, Thuggy  ?"  asked  George,. despov 
ately  diving  in  the  attempt  to  say  something  smart 

'^  I  did  not,  sir/'  replied,  with  great  solemnity^  the  attache  of  the 
Hempen  Hecardy  and  finishing  lus  last  glass  of  Madeira ;  ''  but  I  diall 
have  the  very  greatest  pleasure  in  seeing  you  hung,  George^.and'  have  no 
doubt  that  I  shall,  and  that  the  time  is  not  &r  distant.  You  smell  of 
rue,  sir,  and  have  a  gallows-look;  and  if  you  live  any  where,  you  ought 
to  take  lodgings  in  a  rope-walk.'* 

G^rge  was  not  very  comfortable  after  this,  and  felt  rather  selieved 
than  otherwise  when  the  cloth  was  drawn,  and  the  port  came  on,  and  the 
speechifying  began;  and  he  could  make  a  show  of  taking  short-hand 
notes,  which,  for  any  usefid  purpose  they  served,  might  just  as  well  have 
been  a  catalogue  in  stenography  of  the  kings  of  England  from  the  Con- 
quest. 

But  we  must  leave  these  jovial  members  of  the  Fourth  Estate, — good 
fellows  with  all  their  fiEulings,  and  liking  each  other  very  well,  notwith- 
standing their  occasional  squabblings.  George  Gafferer  was  right,  for  a 
wvmder,  in  what  he-  had  said  concerning  Sir  Jasper  Goldthorpe.  He  had 
seen  the  Baronet  that  day  in  Regent  Street ;  and,  more  than  this,  the 
fisrmer  magnate  of  the  City  was  to  be  seen  every  day  in  the  gxeat 
fiuhionable  West-End  thoroughfare,  between  four  and  five  in  the  after- 
noon. 

One  oiui  scarcely  tell  why.    It  may  be,  knowing  that  an  impossible 

gulf  lay  between  him  and  the  City,  where  once  he^  had  reigned  supneme^ 

he' had  some  feeble  idea  that  the  bloody  hand  which  still  glowered  ia  his 

shield  g&ve  bim^B  kind  of  grasp  on*  the  polite  worid..  He  was^  as  G«oii^ 
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described  him,  wofiilly  '^  seedy ;"  but  his  seediness  had'  now  a  more 
irofiil  txDge  of  &ded  dandyism  in  it.  The  poor  old  tjoeadbare  ooat 
had  a  velvet  coUar;  the  boots,  down  at  heel,  were  of  varnished  leather; 
the  tronaers,  frayed  at  the  bottoms,  had  a  stripe  down  the  sides ;  the 
gbsveB  were  dingy,  but  they  had  been  of  white  buckskin.  Thus  ac- 
coutred, with  a  cheap  cane  in  his  shaking"  hand,  he  was  an  object  ten 
times  more  pitiable  than  had  he  been  more  tattered  and  torn  than  the 
man'*in  the  nursery-rhyme.  He  was  very  changed.  He  wa»  very  old. 
He  was  scarcely  fifi^-two,  but  he  looked  seventy.  He  halted  in  his  speech, 
and  forgot  people's  names.  He  was  a.  long  time  in  finding  his  glasses ; 
and.  when  he  had  found  them,  had  much  trouble  in  reading  manuscript, 
even  by  their  aid.  His  handwriting,  once  so  boid*  and  firm,  was  now 
aearoely  legible.  He,  the  great  financier,  blundered  over  the  slightest 
arithmetical  calculation.  A  year  had  done- all  this.  Have  you  never 
known  instances  aa  terrible  of  the  utter,  wholesale  shipwreck  made  of 
men.  and  women  by  disaster?  They  are  not  the  same  people :  they  walk 
and  talk,  and  eat  and  drink,  in  a  different  manner;  I  knew  once  a  hale, 
rollicking,  lusty,  speculative  kind  of  aman^  full  of  talk  of  dogs  and  horses 
and  loose  company,  and.living  riotously  on  the  best,  who  had  a  year's  im< 
priaonment  and  hard  labour  for  some  fraudulent  dealings  of  his  with  a  Com^ 
pany.  I  saw  him  the  day  after  he  came  forth  from  his  captivity*:  he  was 
another  man.  It  was.  not  only  tiiat  the  full  beard  and  moustaches  were 
ihaved  off,  that  theeyes  were  sunken  and  the  cheeks  hollow, — that  he  no 
more  drove  mail?  phaetons,  or  gave  dinners  at  Greenwich, — that  he  was 
humbled  and  contrite;  but  he  had  somebody  else's  manner,  somebody 
who  dcnlked- rather  than  walk6d,t— somebody  else's  voice,  and  somebody's 
who  for  the  last  twelve  months  had  been  i^parently  residing  in  the  cata* 
eombs, — somebody  else's  w^iys,  and  tastes^  and  thoughts.  He  who  brfore 
his  incarceration  had  been  a  practical  and  mattei^ofr&ct  Sybarite,  had 
tuned  poet  in  bis  captivity,  and  showed  me  sentimental  stanzas  '^  on  being 
pot  on  dhe  treadmiUfor  scratching  my  nose,"  ''on  having  forty-eight  hours' 
solitary  confinement  for  being::  found  in  possession  of  a  lead-pendl."  These 
ehangea  are  horrible.  To  find  after  a  year  the  woman  whom  you  have 
known  beautiful,  haughty,  and  fascinating, — to  find  her  dowdy  and  slip* 
flhod,  with  a  flushed  face,  a:  moist  lip,  a  bloodshot  eye,  and  a  lock  of  hair 
han^ng-over  her  forehead) — and  to  be  told  by  a  good-natured  fnend,  witha 
agnificant  conveyance  of  the  finger  and  thumb  to  the  .mouth,  and  a  throw- 
ing back  of  the  head,  that  she  has  taken  to — never  mind  what; — to  hear 
the  man  whose,  strong,  vigorous^  brilliant  intellect  awed  and  astonished 
you  twelve  months  ago,  brabble  forth  maudlin  inanities ; — to  be  accosted 
in  a  sheepish  manner  and  asked  for  half-a-crown  by  the  old  schoolmaster 
who  used  to  cane  you, — ^these  seem  revulsions  improbable,  nay  almost 
impossible;  yet  they  occur  around  us  every  day. 

Fate  had  been  good  to  Sir  Jasp«*  Goldthorpe,  in  one  s^se,  but  had 
dealt  hardly  with  him  in  another.  Fate  had  at  least  decreed  tha.t  \u& 
flbsold  emerge  from  his  Buid  personally  unharmed.    Tlie  en6Ui\e(&  '^\i^ 
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predicted  that  he  must  necessarily  be  convicted  of  swindling,  robbery, 
and  fraud,  were  disappointed.  Pie  went  through  the  long  and  tedious 
ordeal  of  bankruptcy,  not,  indeed,  without  difficulty  or  without  discredit; 
but  he  came  out  of  Basinghall  Street  safe  and  sound,  and  in  dread  of  no 
penal  clauses.  It  is  true  that,  some  of  his  ti*ansaotions  appearing  to  the 
Commissioner  as  somewhat  dubious,  his  certificate,  when  granted,  was  of 
the  third  class,  was  suspended  for  a  while,  and  without  protection.  He 
had  the  consolation  of  being  informed  by  one  of  the  Messenger's  iflerry 
men,  that,  in  the  then  temper  of  the  Chief  Commissioner,  he  wouldn't  grant 
a  first-class  certificate  to  an  Angel,  even  if  he  could  pay  fifty  shillings  in 
the  pound,  and  that,  as  things  went,  a  third-class  was  as  good  as  a  second- 
class,  and  infinitely  better  thaQ  no  certificate  at  all.  The  withholding  of 
protection  was  a  more  serious  matter ;  and,  indeed,  Sir  Jasper  was  taken 
in  execution,  ten  minutes  after  he  had  left  the  tribunal  of  Fiats  and 
Dockets,  by  the  trustees  of  an  infuriated  widow  at  Muswell  Hill,  of  whose 
jointure  he  had  made  ducks  and  drakes.  He  sojourned  for  a  season,  I 
am  ashamed  to  say,  in  Whitecross  Street;  for  his  allowance  from  the 
creditors  while  the  bankruptcy  was  pending  had  stopped,  and  he  was  tem- 
porarily without  even  the  necessary  funds  to  purchase  a  habeas  corpus 
for  conveyance  to  the  Queen's  Bench.  For  although  that  famous  writ  is 
one  of  Right,  and  is  granted  as  a  matter  of  course  to  every  suifering  Eng- 
lishman, it  has  become,  like  every  other  thing  in  England,  purchasable ; 
and  if  you  want  the  paUadium  of  English  liberty,  you  must  pay  for  it  a 
matter  of  some  two  pounds  ten  shillings.  So,  to  the  Middlesex  side  of 
Whitecross-Street  Prison  the  Baronet  was  duly  taken,  after  a  brief  enjoy- 
ment of  the  cordial  but  costly  hospitality  of  Mr.  Nebuchadnezzar  Barney- 
winkle  in  Cursitor  Street  Mr.  Morris  Hyams  was  good  enough  to  officiate 
as  cicerone  towards  the  vile  slum  where  the  gaol  is  situated,  and  informed 
Sir  Jasper  that  he  had  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  ^'  doing  the  polite"  to 
his  son,  ^^  the  Capting,"  who,  in  Mr.  Hyams's  opinion,  was  '^  a  real  swell, 
and  no  mistake."  Father  and  son  were  spared  the  humiliation  of  meeting 
within  the  prison- walls.  Captain  William  had  gone  straight  from  Cursitor 
Street  to  the  more  aristocratic  place  of  confinement  in  Southwark ;  but 
that  brave  woman,  Lady  Goldthorpe,  came  over  to  the  regions  of  Barbican 
80  soon  as  she  heard  that  her  Goldie  was  in  trouble,  walked  with  him  in  the 
narrow  yard,  and  sat  by  him  in  the  reeking  coffee-room,  where  the  smell 
of  beer,  tobacco,  steaks  that  were  broiling,  and  onions  that  were  frying, 
and  the  sounds  of  swearing,  quarrelling,  and  singing,  were  mingled  in 
one  stifling  Babel  of  brawl  and  greasy  vapour.  The  change  had  begun  to 
set  in  with  Sir  Jasper  Goldthorpe.  It  was  a  very  sad  and  curious  thing  to 
watch  him  purchasing  his  petty  groceries  at  the  chandler's  shop  in  the  yard, 
— to  see  him  wait  anxiously  at  the  grate  for  the  beer-boy, — to  see  him  at 
the  huge  roaring  fire  in  the  coffee-room,  with  the  inscription  Dum  spiro, 
spero  flourished  on  the  mantel  above,  meekly  waiting  his  turn  to  cook  his 
half-pound  of  beef-skirt.  He  dined  at  the  steward's  table  at  first,  but 
/bund  that  too  expensive.    He,  the  erst  richest  man  in  the  City  of  Lon- 
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doD,  was  now  to  be  seen  peeling  potatoes.  He  blacked  his  own  boots. 
He  conciliated  the  turnkeys.  He  held  a  haggard  baby  while  a  haggard 
husband  dictated  to  a  haggard  wife  some  letter  of  vain  entreaty  to  a  cre- 
ditor with  a  heart  as  hard  as  the  nether  millstone.  Thank  God  that  Pity 
is  not  dead ;  and  if  you  would  behold  it  in  its  most  beautiful  and  cheering 
form,  go  yisit  the  wards  of  a  debtor's  prison.  You  will  see  the  very  poor 
helping  the  very  poorest  You  will  see  Pride,  all  tumbled  down  from  its 
golden  throne,  glad  to  consort  with  and  to  assist  the  very  humblest  and 
meanest  of  mankind.  You  will  see  athletic  men  gladly  performing  menial 
offices,  yet  with  a  thoughtfiilness  and  delicacy  that  make  quite  a  bright 
sunshine  in  the  gloom  and  dolour  of  the  House  of  Sorrow.  It  is  pity, — 
mutual  pity, — and  succour,  and  compassion,  that  lead  Captivity  captive, 
that  pad  the  fetters  and  smooth  the  straw  pallet,  that  make  the  spikes 
on  the  wall  look  like  a  jasmine-hedge,  and  change  the  bars  at  the  case- 
ment into  a  garden  trellis.  I  remember  hearing  once  of  an  insolvent  pig- 
jobber,  in  Horsemonger-Lane  Gaol,  who  had  struck  up  a  ^endship  with 
a  knavish  attorney,  likewise  confined  for  debt,  who  had  a  very  pretty 
pale-faced  wife.  The  little  woman  used  to  come  to  see  her  husband — 
an  arrant  scamp,  who  would  have  stolen  the  gold  setting  from  his  grand- 
mother's false  teeth  afler  she  was  dead-~every  day.  It  was  bitter  wintry 
weather,  and  the  poor  thing's  feet  were  on  the  ground.  Literally  so,  in  a 
doable  sense;  for  she  wore  the  shamefullest  pair  of  lavender  jean  boots  that 
ever  you  saw,  and  of  which  the  dilapidated  soles  were  sopped  in  mud  one 
day,  and  frozen  to  her  toes  the  next.  This  pig-jobber  had  a  pair  of  clump- 
ing ancle-jacks,  with  soles  as  thick  as  the  head  of  an  Essayist  and  Re- 
viewer, perfectly  hideous  to  the  view,  but  quite  weather-worthy.  He  had 
no  money,  and  his  last  pig  had  been  jobbed  at  a  loss ;  but  he  followed  the 
pale-fisu^  woman  from  the  yard  one  day,  and  by  the  humane  connivance 
of  a  turnkey — and  there  are  many  humane  creatures  among  turnkeys — de- 
coyed her  into  the  inner  lodge,  and  then  and  there  half  persuaded,  half 
forced  her  to  take  off  the  lavender  jean  rags,  and  to  put  on  the  ancle-jacks. 
She  would  have  resisted ;  but  he  told  her,  in  very  bad  grammar,  that  he  had 
children  of  his  own  in  Essex,  and  that  he  knew  what  it  was.  ^'  They 
ain*t  handsome,"  quoth  the  pig-jobber, — meaning  his  chattsiure,  not  his 
offspring, — when  he  had  insisted  on  officiating  as  valet  de  chambre,  and 
had  laced  on  the  boots — ^very  tightly,  for  they  were  a  world  too  large, 
and  the  laces  had  to  be  wound  a  dozen  times  round  the  little  woman's 
ancles — ''  they  ain't  handsome,  and  they'd  be  better  praps  for  a  trifle  of 
cotton  stuffed  into  the  toes ;  but  I'll  warrant  'em  to  stand  all  the  mud  in 
Smiffel  on  a  market  morning  in  Janiwerry."  The  pig-jobber  went  about 
for  a  fortnight  afterwards  in  a  pair  of  slippers  of  curious  fashion,  manu- 
factured by  himself,  and  made,  apparently,  from  a  scrap  of  matting  and 
a  firagment  of  engine-hose ;  but  I  diink  that  had  he  gone  just  then  before 
the  Great  Commissioner  of  Insolvent  Audit,  he  would  not  have  been 
asked  many  questions  as  to  why  he  was  so  shod,  and  what  he  had  don^ 
with  his  stout,  serviceable  anch-jacks. 
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Of  course  the  Reverend  Ernest  Goldthorpe  could  not  permit  his  &tiiar 
to  remain  for  any  length  of  time  in  Whitecross  Street  He  was  oommur 
nicated  witib,  and  Sir  Jasper  was  transferred  hy  habeas  to  the  Bench. 
There  he  had  a  room  to  himself,  neatly  furnished^  and  was  attended*  by 
Mrs.  Punty  laimdress, — own  sister  to  Mesdamesh  Gktmt^  Runt,  Bunt,  and 
Hunt, — who  ''did  ibr  him,''  to  use  the  classical  term, — made  his  bed^ 
washed  up  his  toa-things,  stole  his  tea  and  sugar,  and  strongly  adjured 
him,  morning  and  night,  to  ''go  up  like  a  man,  and  ha'  done  with  it." 
For  Mrs.  Punt  wisely  considered,  though  to  ofier  the  counsel  was  some- 
what against  her  own  interest,  that  it  was  the.  bonnden  duty  of  eyery 
detenu  in  the  Bench  to  proceed  forthwith  to  the  Insolyent  Court,  and  be 
purged  from  his  debts. 

"  When  they  stops  here  for  a  little,"  reasoned  Mrs.  Punt,  "  they've 
got  money,  and  pays  liberal.  Then  they  goes  up  like  men,  and  has  done 
with  it ;  and  gives  me  a  crownd  for  luck  when  they  gets  their  discharge; 
But  when  they  won't  file  their  shoddies,  and  turns  aggerwating,  and 
stops  here  for  years,  they've  got  no  money  left,  or  saves  it  all  to  bring 
hactions. against  the  Governor;  and  they  does  for  theirselves,  and  they 
ain't  worth  tuppence-fiirden.    A  short  life  and  a  merry  one  for  me." 

From  which  it  may  be  gathered  that  Mrs.  Punt  was,  after  her  fashion^ 
a  philosopher;  and,  indeed,  was  imbued  with  principles  not  very  dis^ 
similar  to  those  subsequendy  embodied  in  the  Betliell  Bankruptcy  BilL 
She  wa^  an  uncleanly  female,  nnther  too  honest  nor  too  sober;  but  she 
had  the  heart  that  could  feel  for-  another,  and  was  continually  getting 
into  trouble  with  the  prison  authorities  for  smuggling  ardent  spirits  into 
its  precincts  in  a  bladder  worn  by  way  of  bustle.  Within  a  month^  a 
fow  of  Sir  Jasper^s  old  friends,  the  Reverend  Ernest  lending  his  assist- 
ance, of  course,  made  up  a  purse  among  them ;  the  trustees  of  the  infuri- 
ated widow  at  Muswell  HiU  were  appeased ;  and  Sir  Jasper  Goldthorpe 
came  out  into  Bdvidere  Place,  Southwark,  quite  a  free  man. 

We  said  he  had  friends  who  still  clung  to  him ;  but  they  were  mostly 
of  those  who  in  eaiiier  days  had  been  reckoned  very  low  down  indeed  in 
the  scale  of  his  vassals  and  retainers.  The  polite  world  had  done  with 
him,  of  course;  the  Plutocracy  of  the  City  had  formally  repudiated  him-; 
but  Argent,  his  former  body^servant,  who  had  set  up  a  lodging-house  in 
St.  James's  with  die  savings  acquired  in  his  service  to  Mammon,  insisted 
on  giving  his  old  master  a  bank-note  for  fifty  pounds ;  while  the  confi- 
dential Mr.  Drossleigh  informed  Sir  Jasper  that  he  was  instructed  by  a 
client  to  pay  him  ten  pounds  per  quarter  until  further  notice ;  and  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  confidential  Mr.  Drosdeigh's  client  was 
in  this  instance  no  other  than  the  confidential  Mr.  Drossleigh  himself. 
Misfortune  had  not,  however,  done  with-  the  bankrupt  Baronet.  Witbin  a 
month  afber  his  release,  he  began  to  mix  himself  up  with  all  kinds  of  petty 
cracked-tea-kettle  speculations.  A  few  babble  companies  were  glad  of 
his  name  in  the  direction  list;  one  or  two  feeble  and  ephemeral  schemes 
£oated  langmdlj  for  a  time  in  the  stagnant  atmosphere  of  Bartholomew 
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Lajie,  with  sack  wind-ba|{^  assistanoe  as  he  could  give  them.  He  eTen 
went  into  the^  Cit;^  and  bought  some  gingec  on  speculation^  and  fisdled  to 
realise  in  time,  and  sold  at  a  grieyous  losa«  He  drew  bills,  which  Ernest 
Goldthorpe  declined  to  accepts  Hb  began  to  scatter  fai»  own  signature 
about  at  three  months^  althou^  it  was  now  scarcely  worth  the  paper  on 
which  it  was  wntten.  He  muddled  himself  with  corU'  and  coals.  He 
had  one  or  two  agencies^  which  did  not  turn  out  prosperously.  A  fat 
and  splendid  gentleman,  driving  a  very  splendid  mail^phaeton,  with  two 
very  splendid  and  champing  gray  horses  splendidly  harnessed, — the  same 
splendid  gentleman,  in  fact^  whom  Mrs.  Armytage  had  seen  at  Paradise 
Cottage,  Badger  Lane,  Stockwell,  the  residence  of  Bphraim  Tigg,  Esq., 
the  Rasper, — and  who  was,  indeed,  Mr.  Montmorend  Sheenysson,  the 
fashionable  bill-discoimter  of  St.  James's  Place,  entertained  some  thoughts 
•f  employing  Sir  Jaspor,  on  the  strength  of  his  baronetcy,  as  a  runner, 
touter,  or  decoy-duck  for  young  men  about  town  who  wanted  money ;  but 
lie  found  the  poor  wretched  ex- millionaire  quite  unsuitable  for  his  purpose. 

''  He  is  aged,*'  Mr.  Sheenysson,  who  was  a  sporting  character,  said 
eonduaiyely ;  ^'  he  is  gone  at  tiie  knees,  and  spavined.  There  is  no  pace, 
no  action  in  him ;  he  is  only  fit  for  a  night-cab ;  and  I  am  afraid  itwon't 
be  long  before  poor  old  6.  goes  to  the  knacker's." 

He  was  going  thither,  or  to  the  dogs,  or  to  the  deuce^  or  on  some 
equally  dreary  pilgrimage,  to  his  own  bewilderment  and  the  despair  of 
hb  wife,  whm  Mr.  Sims,  finm  Coger^s  Inn,  once  more  appeared  upon  the 
stage.  Months-  had  passed  since  Mr.. Sims  had  made  a  momentous  ap- 
pearance in  the  lodging-house  parlour  in  Praed  Street,  Paddington.  It 
wasr  thffii  that,  in  a  few  wonds,  he.  had  relieved  Sir  Jasper's  mind  from  a 
great  burden  :r— that  he  had  extricated  him  from  an  awful  peril,  that  he  had 
taken  away  the  sword  of  Damocles  so  long  impending  over  him,  that  he 
bad  rolled  away  for  ever  a  stone  like  unto  that  which  ovex4iung  the  Sul- 
tan's bed^and  for  years  had  threatened  to  topple  over  and  crush  him.  It 
was  done  in  a  moment — done  in  that  lodging-house  parlour.  Lady  Gold- 
tfaivpe  was  horror-struck,  but  inevitably  grateful. 

^*  Goldthorpe^"  he  8aid>  ^^  Hugh  Desborough  is  come  to  save  his  old 
partner  from  wearing  fetters  on  his  ancles  and  working  on  the  roads  at 
Sydney.  You  have  been  a.  fool,  and  worse  than  a  fool;  but  it  is  very  long 
ago^  and  let  bygones  be  bygones.    Do  you  know  these  bills  ?" 

H&took  out  an  oblong  packet  of  papers,  yellow  and  crumpled  and  fly* 
Uown,  with  ngnatures  crossing  the  body  of  the  manuscript  at  nght  angles. 

^  Good  God !"  cried  the  Baronet, "  they  are  the  papers  which  were  held 
hf  that  woman." 

''  They  ai'e  ;  they  are  aU  Forgeries,  as  you  know.  There  is  no  statute 
of  limitation  for  felony.  There  are  twenty  years'  transportation  in  every 
cue  of  those  scraps  of  worthless  paper.  They  have  been  got  from  our  little 
friend^  never  mind  how.  I  got  them.  I  want  to  get  something  else 
finm  her,  and  will,,  if  I  can.  And  now,  my  friend,  we  will  bvnn  ^  \!tie^ 
littk  accqytanoes." 
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He  took  the  oblong  paoket — ^it  was  summer — and  thrust  it  oetween 
the  bars  of  the  brifrht  little  grate,  with  its  trumpery  garniture  of  paper 
and  tinsel  shavings.  He  kindled  a  match  and  thrust  it  into  the  heap,  and 
away  up  the  chimney,  with  a  thin  flame,  and  a  thick  cloud  of  white 
smoke  and  a  few  bright  sparks,  went  garniture  of  paper  and  tinsel  shav- 
ings, judge,  jury,  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  sentence,  hulks,  chain- 
gang,  disgrace,  and  ruin.  Sir  Jasper  Goldthorpe  was  free,  and  to  the 
world  as  innocent  as  the  babe  imbom. 

He  drew  a  long  breath,  and  put  his  hand  to  his  heart. 

'^  You  have  nothing  more  of  the  same  kind  out?'*  asked  Mr.  Sims; 
'^  nothing  more  at  three  months,  five  and  twenty  years  old,  with  a  little 
mistake  in  the  handwriting,  have  you  7" 

'^  Nothing,  so  help  me  Heaven !" 

''Then,  oh,  be  joyful,"  observed  Mr.  Sims,  scattering  the  blackened 
embers  of  the  paper  with  the  poker.  ''  I  shoidd  just  like  to  know,  how- 
ever, how  much  Mrs.  A.  has  had  out  of  you  on  the  strength  of  those 
valuable  securities." 

''Thousands,  thousands!"  murmured  the  Baronet,  rocking  himself  to 
and  fro. 

"  How  many  thousands  ?    Ten  ?" 

"  More,  much  more." 

Whew!  and  Mr.  Sims  indulged  in  a  prolonged  whistle.  "Of  all 
the  artful  little  parties  I  ever  heard  of,  our  friend  was  certainly  the  art- 
ftillest    What  a  pity  it  is  she  could  not  resist  her  Impulse !" 

"  Where  is  she  now  ?"  asked  Sir  Jasper. 

"  Abroad.  She  will  never  come  home ;  she  is  qidte  safe,  but  scarcely 
sound.     She  is  very  ill ;  but  I  have  not  quite  done  with  her  yet." 

And  it  was  thus  Sir  Jasper  escaped  dreadful  consequences. 

Think  it  not  strange  for  me  to  have  dismissed  his  deliverance  so 
rapidly.  In  life  such  eventualities  are  quite  as  instantaneous.  Tis  the 
merest  chance,  the  turn  of  a  hair,  the  weight  of  a  grain  of  sand,  whether 
black  or  red  turns  up,  whether  escape  or  catastrophe  come.  I  knew  a 
prosperous  merchant  once,  who  told  me  that  in  early  youth  he  was  dis- 
missed fr^m  the  gi'eat  counting-bouse  where  he  was  an  office-boy,— dis- 
missed through  no  fault  of  his  own,  and  left  friendless  and  almost  destitute 
in  the  Great  Desert  of  London.  He  knew  not  what  to  do  or  where  to  go 
to  seek  employment.  He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  in  money,  and 
drawing  money  out,  at  his  employer's  bank ;  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
obtaining  fresh  cheque-books  for  the  Firm  when  needed.  A  mad,  des- 
perate thought  came  over  him  one  morning,  when  he  felt  most  hungry  and 
most  forlorn.  Should  he  go  to  the  bank,  ask  for  a  cheque-book, — the 
clerks  might  not  know  of  his  dismissal, — forge  a  draft  for  money,  get  it 
cashed,  and  fly  to  America  with  the  proceeds?  He  paced  tiie  great  hall 
of  the  General  Post- Office,  revolving  this  wicked  project  in  his  mind.  He 
irss  on  the  point  of  yielding  to  the  Devil  that  was  within  him,  when,  as 
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it  seemed  to  him^  the  expression  of  a  human  countenance  came  over  the 
dial  of  the  Post-Office  great  dock.  It  seemed  to  warn,  to  conjure,  to 
implore  him  to  turn  back  from  his  black  design.  Bj  God's  mercy,  he  did 
so;  and  although  he  had  no  bed  and  no  supper  that  night,  he  obtained 
employment  the  very  next  day ;  and  when  he  told  me  the  story,  he  was 
a  rich  man.  But  his  honesty  had  trembled  in  the  balance,  and  a  hairV 
breadth  or  the  weight  of  a  sand-grain  might  have  turned  the  scale.  To 
be^  or  not  to  be,  translated  into  Do,  or  not  to  Do,  is  one  of  the  swiftest  but 
one  of  the  fiercest  conflicts  that  haa  eyer  waged  in  the  human  heart.  And 
the  decision  is  made  in  a  moment.  I  will  marry  Miss  Jones ;  I  won't 
marry  Miss  Jones ;  either  the  one  or  the  other,  and  you  vault  into  Para- 
dise, or  are  plimged  into  Tophet  for  life.  The  most  sensible  determina- 
tion to  come  to  is,  perhaps,  not  to  marry  Miss  Jones :  tell  her  that  you 
will  regard  her  as  a  sister,  and  you  have  no  idea  of  how  fond  she  will  be 
of  her  dear  brother. 

This  was  Mr.  Sims'  first  active  deliverance  of  Sir  Jasper  from  his 
self-created  Philistines.  ^'  You  must  get  out  of  this,  Goldthorpe,"  he 
said,  when  the  Baronet  sheepishly  confided  to  him  his  wretched  embar- 
rassments, caused  by  com,  and  coal,  and  bubble  schemes.  '^  You  are  not 
fit  for  business,  and  business  is  not  fit  for  you.  You'll  get  yourself  into 
some  mess,  and  write  your  own  name  or  somebody  else's  once  too  often. 
You  must  do  the  qidet  gentleman,  and  live  upon  your  means.  I'll  find 
the  means,  and  speak  to  Lady  6.  about  it" 

Mr.  Sims  found  the  means,  and  spoke  to  Lady  6.  A  ten-roomed 
house  was  taken  at  Kentish  Town.  Mr.  Sims  had  it  neatly  but  not  ex- 
pensively furnished  firom  a  cheap  upholsterer*s  in  Tottenham-Court  Road; 
and  Lady  Goldthorpe — there  is  no  use  in  disguising  the  fact — took  to  let- 
ting lodgings.  But,  so  fisu*  as  the  house  at  Kentish  Town  was  concerned, 
the  hereditary  dignity  was  dropped.  It  was  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mordaunt, 
who  were  happy  to  let  apartments  (iurmshed)  to  single  gentlemen,  with 
partial  board,  if  required.  Not  Sir  Jasper  and  Lady  Goldthorpe.  The 
single  gentlemen  came,  and  had  decent  acconunodation  for  their  ten  or 
twelve  shillings  a  week.  One  gentleman  from  the  Custom  House  insisted 
upon  practising  on  the  trombone  early  in  the  morning  and  late  at  night, 
and  had  speedy  warning  in  consequence.  Another  was  troubled  with 
fiti),  and  fell  down-stairs  regularly  every  Sunday  morning.  A  third  was 
an  entomologist,  and  formed  a  collection  of  live  cockroaches,  which 
crawled  about  the  house,  generally,  in  an  embarrassing  manner.  Then 
there  was  one  gentleman  who  turned  out  to  be  a  swindler,  and  brought 
a  trunk  neatly  packed  with  bricks,  and  when  he  went  away,  without  pay- 
ing his  rent,  took  with  him  a  few  books,  chimney-ornaments,  and  other 
articles  of  trifling  value.  Bnt>  on  the  whole,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mordaunt 
got  on  very  satisfactorily  with  their  single-gentlemen  lodgers,  sat  rent- 
free,  and  were  enabled  to  lay  by  some  little  surplus.  To  see  Mrs.  Mor- 
daunt, once  Lady  Goldthorpe,  bustling  about  the  house,  mtk  \\a  (^^v^ 
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furniture,  painted  washhand-stands  and  printed  druggets — maidng  out 
the  little  bills  of  her  single-gentlemen  lodgers,  wrangling  in  the  little 
kitchen  with  an  Irish  servant  with  a  face  like  a  kidney-potato,  who  had 
an  incorrigible  propensity  for  blackleading  her  face  as  well  as  the  stoves, — 
and  with  her  successor,  a  stolid  young  person  from  the  workhouse,  aged 
fourteen,  who  was  sulky  and  la^,  and  obstinate  and  vicious,  and  who 
was  once  detected  in  eating  raw  beefsteak ; — to  watch  her  parleying  on 
the  door-^tep  with  a  gentleman  in  highlows,  corduroys,  and  a  seal-skin 
cap,  who  came  with  a  donkey,  and  sold  cauliflowers, — ^you  would  have 
had  much  difficulty  in  recognising  the  magnificent  Lady  Gbldthorpe  in 
her  palace  at  Onyx  Square,  throning  it  on  silken  couches  and  sumptuous 
carpets,  scattering  her  gold  about  her  in  boundless  profusion,  waited  upon 
by  giants  in  plush  and  powder  and  gold-lace.  The  world  isees  changes 
just  as  curious.  One  thinks  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena  squabbling  over 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  his  rations,  grumbling  because  his  cooked- 
hat  had  lost  its  nap,  and  his  uniform-coat  was  growing  white  at  the 
seams.  And  yet  I  think  that  Lady  Goldthorpe  was  happier  now  than 
when  she  lived  in  Onyx  Square, — almost  as  happy,  indeed,  as  when  she 
was  the  tenant  of  a  back-parlour  of  a  little  shop  in  a  petty  country 
town. 

The  Reverend  Ernest  Gh>ldthorpe  allowed  his  parents  a  hundred  and 
&ftj  pounds  a  year :  the  pittance  was  paid  to  them  weekly,  for  Ernest 
had  an  uneasy  sensation  that  his  father  would  'begin  to  speculate  so  soon 
as  he  had  any  considerable  amount  of  money  in  his  hands.  The  young 
gentleman  in  the  Foreign  Office  was  reduced  to  the  dire  necessity  of  liv- 
ing upon  his  salary,  which  to  a  young  gentleman  in  the  Foreign  Office 
was  a  very  dire  necessity  indeed.  I  am  constrained  to  say  that  he 
thought  himself  very  much  ill-used  by  his  father,  that  he  imagined  him- 
self to  have  been  in  some  degree  defirauded  of  a  share  in  a  splendid  in- 
heritance, and  that  he  :bore  some  malice  to  the  author  of  his  days  in  con- 
sequence. He  would  no  longer  be  called  Bullion  Goldthorpe  by  his 
fiaUow-derks.  Livery-stable  keepers,  tailors,  cigar-dealers,  did^not  com- 
pete for  his  custom.  He  was  no  longer  a  young  man  of  expectations. 
He  alluded  to  his  degenerate  papa  as  seldom  as  possible,  and  devoted 
himself  with  much  ardour  to  the  cultivation  of  his  opportunities  at  even- 
ing-parties, in  the  hope  of  marrying  a  young  lady  with  money.  Ajb 
\Nature  had  endowed  him  with  a  smooth,  pretty  face,  and  a  pleasing  tenor 
voice,  and  as  he  had  acquired  the  difficult  art  of  parting  his  hair  up  and 
down  the  middle,  even  from  the  nape  of  his  neck  to  witibin  an  inch  of  his 
eyebrows,  so  neatly  and  so  accurately  as  to  make  you  think  that  his  head 
was  in  halves,  and  was  about  to  fall  asunder,  he  became  very  popular  at 
Biompton  and  Kensington.  The  undergraduate,  who  was  of  a  studious 
turn,  sensibly  left  the  University,  and  took  a  tutorship  in  a  private  fieunily. 
He  wrote  dutifully,  but  rarely,  to  Kentish  Town :  he  must  bear  his 
hard  lot,  he  said.  A  hard  lot,  indeed,  to  be  bred  up  in  the  hope  of  your 
&tber*B  leaving  you  fifty  thousand  pounds  some  day,  and  to  find  out 
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fiiddenly  that  he  is  not  worth  sixpence.  The  Eton  boy  was  kept  at  Eton 
by  his  stem  conscientioiis  brother,  who  destined  him  for  the  GLurch:  but 
I  am  afraid  that  Dr.  JEawtrey  did  not  spare  him  so  frequently  as  he  might 
hxwe  done  when  he  was  a  son  of  Mammon,  and  that  his  tutor  was  not  very 
mueh  inclined  to  condone  his  ofiences  when  he  remembered  that  the 
quarterly  bilk  £Dr  his  board  and  instruction  must  be  kept  within  very 
narrow  limits.  It  sometimes  occuired  to  his  youthful  companions  to  call 
him  a  beggar,  whereupon  he  &ught  them,  and  thrashed  them,  or  was 
thrashed,  as  capricious  Fortune  chose  to  decide.  It  was  all  for  the  best 
Alfred  had  very  little  pocket-money  now ;  but  if  he  had  had  more,  he  might 
have  injured  his  constitution  by  excesses  in  sweetstuff  and  shrub.  The 
wind  IB  tempered  even  to  the  shorn  school-boy ;  and  the  Etonian  made 
up  for  less  luxury  by  more  foot-ball  and  more  paper-chases. 

The  sailor  abroad  had  his  profession  to  depend  upon.  He  was  a  lieu- 
tenant now,  and  could  live  on  his  pay.  Just  previous  to  the  Smash,  he  had 
been,  according  to  custom,  drawing  bills  with  some  prodigality  upon  his 
papa.  Matters  looked  somewhat  serious  when  those  documents  were  re- 
turned protested ;  but  his  captain,  who^was  rich,  and  liked  the  young 
man^  compounded  with  his  creditors,  and  lent  him  money  to  liquidate  the 
composition.  So  all  that  Lieutenant  Goldthorpe,  R.N.,  had  to  wish  for 
wiB  a  good  sharp  war,  which  woidd  bring  him  a  little  &me  and  a  little 
prise-numey. 

Captain  William  Goldthorpe,  late  of  the  Dragoons, — for  he  prudently 
managed  to  sell  his  commission  just  before  it  lapsed  through  his  having 
overstaid  his  leave, — ^made  his  appearance  in  due  course  at  the  Insolvent 
Debtom'  Court  His  debts,  I  need  scarcely  say,  were  prodigious ;  his 
assets  might  have  been  put  into  one  of  those  walnut-shells  which  hold 
Limerick  gloves,  silver  thimbles,  and  miniature  scissors.  Where  the  price 
of  the  Captain's  commission  went  to  was  never  correctly  known.  He  was 
asked  -so  many  questions  at  the  Insolvent  Court,  and  bullied  on  so  many 
ndes  by  enraged  creditors,  that  this  one  was  somehow  passed  by.  Jack 
Butts  charitably  spread  about  the  story  that  he  owed  all  the  money  and 
move  to  the  regimental  agents ;  but  friendly  George  Ga£ferer  darkly  in- 
sinuated that  the  quondam  Captain  had  made  a  private  purse  for  himself. 
His  case  was  a  very  flagrant  one,  and  would  have  iuUy  justified  a  remand 
ftr  eighteen  inontitt ;  but^  fortunately  for  Willy  Goldthorpe,  the  Commis- 
sioner before  whom  he  was  examined  happened  to  be  himself  in  a  chroni- 
cally insolvent  condition,  and  had  recently  passed  through  his  own  court, 
and  beautified  the  sepulchre  of  his  debts  with  his  own  whitewash.  His 
Honour  held  bill-discounters  of  every  degree  in  utter  abomination ;  so 
when  the  Captain's  schedule  came  to  be  discussed,  he  mainly  confined 
himself  to  blowing  up  the  gentlemen  who  lent  money  at  sixty  per  cent; 
and  in  discharging  William  Goldthorpe,  told  him  that  he  left  that  court 
without  a  stain  on  his  character,  with  the  esteem  and  commiseration  of 
all  who  knew  him,  and  with  the  earnest  expression  of  a  hope  on  his  (the 
Commiasioner's)  part  that  he  would  be  able  to  retrieve  lua  faiUleii  ioT\»3i«&) 
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and  employ  his  brilliant  talents  for  the  benefit  of  that  society  of  which  he 
bade  fair  to  be  a  conspicuous  ornament  It  is  thus  that  some  of  ns  do  fwt 
get  our  deserts,  and  that  a  great  many  of  ns  ^b  'scape  the  whipping.  As 
for  the  other  poor  rogues,  let  them  be  triced  up  to  the  halberds ;  and, 
drummer,  see  that  you  warm  their  shoulders  thoroughly — ^the  rascals ! — 
with  wholesome  whipcord.  Captain  .Groldthorpe — once  a  captain,  always 
a  captain — drove  down  to  his  club  in  the  rapidest  of  Hansoms,  gave  the 
driver  half-a-crown  instead  of  a  shilling  for  his  fieure,  had  a  very  nice  little 
dinner,  drank  a  bottle  of  very  sound  Pomard,  and  afterwards,  over  his 
Seltzer-water  and  Cognac,  and  the  most  fragrant  of  Havannahs,  put  the 
smoking-room  in  a  roar  with  an  account  of  his  recent  ordeal,  of  the 
humours  of  the  Commissioner,  and  specially  of  the  examination  of  an  in- 
solvent umbrella-maker,  with  a  club-foot  and  an  impediment  in  his  speech, 
who,  after  undergoing  a  stem  and  terrifying  lecture,  had  been  remanded  for 
six  months  by  the  indignant  judicial  functionary,  who  had  recently  gone 
through  his  own  court,  for  the  heinous  offence  of  contracting  a  debt  of 
nine  pounds  seven  shillings  without  reasonable  expectations  of  payment. 
A  hudened  wretch  this  umbrella-maker,  clearly !  and  you  see  that  there 
are  some  people  who  do  get  their  deserts,  and  are  soundly  swinged  by 
outraged  Justice. 

Captain  Goldthorpe  consoled  himself  very  well  imder  his  misfortunes. 
He  had  a  handsome  figure,  a  good  constitution,  very  long  moustaches, 
and  a  cheerfiil  disposition.  He  could  ride,  and  drive,  and  fence,  and  shoot, 
and  box;  and,  by  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances,  was  deemed  preemi- 
nently a  good  fellow.  He  was  not  compelled,  so  far  as  his  adventures  in 
this  chronicle  are  set  down,  to  turn  riding-master,  or  veterinary  surgeon,  or 
commission-agent  The  Captain  went  abroad.  In  the  gay  circles  of  Paris, 
in  the  cheerfiil  Passages  of  Brussels,  but  chiefly  at  those  delightfiil  places 
on  the  Rhine  where  a  medical  regimen  is  combined  with  the  pursuit  of 
roulette  and  rouge-et-noiry  Captain  Groldthorpe  found  diversion  after  his 
many  troubles.  He  ate  of  the  best,  and  drank  of  the  best,  and  rode  blood 
horses,  and  was  highly  popular  amongst  scores  of  good  fellows,  and  dash- 
ing and  adventurous  spirits  like  himself.  Time  works  wonders,  and  a 
great  many  changes  tske  place  in  twelve  months.  In  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-two,  Captain  Ooldthorpe,  principally  of  the  Rhine,  was  in  a  tran- 
sition state.  I  think  the  state  he  had  left  was  that  of  the  Pigeon,  and  I  am 
afitud  that  the  state  into  which  he  was  entering  was  that  of  the  Hawk. 
He  was  as  good-natured  as  ever,  and  would  have  written  to  his  parents, 
and  assisted  them,^-only  he  was  such  a  bird  of  passage,  and  he  had  not 
time,  and  it  was  a  bore,  you  see,  and  he  could  not  do  much  now  for  the 
poor  old  governor,  and  he  had  lost  the  address  in  Kentish  Town, — and 
so  he  did  not  write }  and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  for  aught  he  cared  for 
the  fiither  that  begat,  or  the  mother  that  bare  him,  he  might  have  been 
a  Foundling. 

These  are  the  separations  that  money,  or  the  loss  of  money,  makes  be- 
tween parents  and  children,  between  kinsmen  and  kinswomen,  and  school- 
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fellows  and  old  friends.  These  are  the  things  that  make  life  terrible, 
and  change  flesh  and  blood  into  stone^  and  warm  blood  into  brine^  and 
turn  our  hair  gray  before  the  time. 

Chapter  XXXIII. 

UPWARDS  AND  DOWNWARDS  TO  AN  END. 

'^  There  is  a  sore  evil  which  I  have  seen  imder  the  sun,  namely,  riches 
kept  for  the  owners  thereof  to  their  hurt.  But  those  riches  perish  by  evil 
trayail;  and  he  begetteth  a  son,  and  there  is  nothing  in  his  hand."  The 
Preacher  is  secular  as  well  as  sacred,  and  he  may  siu*ely  be  quoted  without 
irreverence  in  a  work  about  worldb'ngs.  For  who  knew  so  much  of  the 
world  and  its  way  as  King  Solomon, — the  "  Jewish  Merchant,"  as  Mr. 
Raskin  called  him;  the  Sir  Charles  Coldstream,  the  used-up  blase  sove- 
reign, rather,  he  may  be  called  of  antiquity.  He  who  found  that  all  was 
7anity,  and  turned  to  behold  wisdom  in  madness  and  folly,  and  held  that 
there  should  be  no  remembrance  of  the  wise  any  more  than  of  the  fool 
for  ever,  and  that  there  was  nothing  better  than  that  man  should  rejoice 
in  his  own  works,  and  that  money  answereth  all  things,  must  have  been 
acquainted  with  Mammon,  and  known  the  power  and  the  importance  of 
silver  and  golden  dross. 

Sir  Jasper  Goldthorpe  had  kept  riches  to  his  hurt,  and  had  lost  them 
through  evil  travail;  and  had  begotten  sons,  and  there  was  nothing  in 
their  hands.  And  yet  Sir  Jasper  Goldthorpe  walked  Regent  Street,  and 
was  a  Baronet  there.  At  home  in  Milliken  Street,  Kentish  Town,  he 
was  Mrs.  Mordaunt  the  lodging-house  keeper's  husband,  at  whom  the  Irish 
servant-girl  with  a  iace  like  a  kidney-potato,  and  the  young  person  from 
the  workhouse  who  ate  raw  beef,  jeered.  The  single-gentlemen  lodgers 
called  him  ''the  man  of  the  house,"  and  were  under  the  general  impression 
that  he  cleaned  the  knives  and  blacked  the  boots.  He  had  been  seen 
fetching  in  the  beer  irom  the  Bag  o'  Nails  hostelry  round  the  corner. 
Chype,  the  landlord,  was  of  opinion  that  he  had  been  unfortunate  in  the 
retail  shoe- trade.  He  was  held  in  no  estimation  by  the  butcher.  The 
greengrocer  disdained  him,  and  called  him  a  ''party."  The  baker  hesitated 
to  execute  his  orders  without  instructions  from  Mrs.  Mordaunt.     The  tax- 

* 

collector  did  not  lift  his  hat  to  him.  The  gas  was  rude  to  him.  The  water- 
rates  said  in  an  imperious  voice  that  he  could  not  call  again,  when  the  ex- 
millionaire  meekly  opened  the  door  to  that  official.  He  had  taken  to  snuff- 
mg,  but  he  had  no  credit  at  the  tobacco-shop.  The  omnibus-conductors 
at  the  Eyre  Arms,  when  he  purposed  travelling  eastward,  called  him 
"  Guv'nV,"  and  enjoined  him  to  "look  alive."  He  was  thoroughly  despised ; 
for  he  was  in  the  scrape,  as  Mr.  Kinglake  has  it,  of  being  alive,  and  old, 
and  poor.  Not  one  of  the  paltry  and  shabby  beings  with  whom  he  had 
commerce  dreamt  that  this  had  been  a  King  of  Men,  a  captain  of  fifties 
and  of  thousands — a  potentate  who  could  write  i/o  el  rey^  who  could 
compel  friendship  and  uduhtion  and  flattery  and  lip-seTvice  1^3  \!ti.^  V&\.- 
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ing  of  his  little  finger, — ^who  could  raise  men  to  riches,  or  fling  them  into 
beggary,  by  a  stroke  of  his  pen.  Mr.  Mordaunt,  ofMilliken  Street,  was 
the  shabbiest  of  old  broken-down  hacks  discarded  from  the  chariot  of 
Fortune.  He  was  not  richer  in  Regent  Street,  but  he  enjoyed  more  con- 
sideration. The  milliners'  girls,  gossiping  in  their  work-rooms,  as  he 
tottered  past,  called  him  a  fine  old  gentlemen.  He  ventured  sometimes 
so  fiir  as  the  Burlington  Arcade,  and  would  be  looked  upon  by  its  idle 
frequenters  as  a  nobleman  whose  eccentricities  led  him  to  dress  so  shab- 
bily. Now  and  then  some  old  patrician  acquaintance,  coming  fit)m  the 
dubs,  or  alighting  from  his  carriage,  woidd  recognise  and  hold  him  in 
chat  for  a  minute  or  so,  and,  returning  home,  say, ''  I  met  poor  old  Gold- 
thorpe  to*day ;  he  is  quite  worn  out."  He  was  known  at  some  half- 
dozen  shops  in  the  purlieus  of  Regent  Street,  and  the  shop-people  bowed 
to  him,  and  called  him  Sir  Jasper.  He  belonged  to  a  little  club  hdd  at 
a  tarem  in  Beak  Street,  whose  members  were  chiefly  poor  artists,  strug- 
gling newspaper-men,  briefless  barristers,  patientless  surgeons,  with  one 
or  two  rich  Regent-Street  tradesfolk ;  and  these  jolly  dogs  were  kind  to 
him,  and  made  much  of  him,  partly  for  fun,  partly  through  pity,  and  partly 
through  that  odd  esteem  for  a  man  with  a  handle  to  his  name  which 
lingers  in  the  British  breast.  There  is  something  in  knowing  a  lire 
baronet,  even  if  he  be  not  worth  twopence-halfpenny  in  the  world.  Sir 
Jasper  would  meet  his  club-acquaintances  in  Regent  Street,  and  they 
would  take  his  ai*m,  and  show  him  o£P,  and  introduce  him  to  their  ac- 
quaintances as  a  kind  of  lion.  He  was  wont  to  brag  in  a  feeble  maimer 
of  his  past  riches,  and  to  point  with  tremulous  cane  to  such  and  such  a 
haughty  one,  rolling  by  in  his  chariot,  who  afiected  not  to  know  him 
now,  but  whom  he  had  lifted  from  the  mud,  and  whose  fortune  he  had 
made.  He  throve  on  these  miserable  little  vanities,  grew  quite  gay  and 
jaunty  towards  five  o'clock,  and  would  lift  his  napless  hat  in  defiance  to 
the  rolling  chariots  for  all  that  their  occupants  turned  their  heads  the 
other  way.  ''  The  obtrusiveness  of  that  man  is  disgusting,"  quoth  Tom 
Tadpole,  on  his  hired  hack,  when  the  Baronet  persisted  in  saluting  him : 
'^he  still  thinks  he  is  one  of  Us."  ''The  bankrupt  old  beggar!"  muttered 
the  envious  Mopps,  who  always  took  a  walk  in  Regent  Street  on  fine 
afternoons,  in  order  to  glower  at  and  to  curse  the  people  who  seemed 
richer  than  he.  ^  He  had  the  impudence  to  bow  to  me  the  other  day, 
while  I  was  talking  to  Mr.  Secondary  Calipash,  on  the  strength,  forsooth, 
of  having  met  me  at  dinner.  He  was  always  a  cad,  and  made  long 
speeches.    I  hate  long  speeches  and  cads."     Thus  Mopps. 

It  would  have  been  twenty  times  better  for  this  wretched  old  man 
had  his  name  really  been  Mordaunt,  and  had  he  and  his  wife  really  been 
bom  to  the  condition  of  letting  lodgings,  and  had  his  baronetcy  faded 
away  like  Alnaschar's  vision  of  riches.  But  it  was  not  to  be  so.  He 
clung  to  his  baronetcy  with  a  feeble  fierceness.  He  grudged  that  it 
should  descend  to  his  son, — ^his  cruel,  cold-hearted,  upstart  son,  he  called 
lum  jww.     Towards  five  o'clock  he  would  slink  into  a  little  pastry- 
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cook's  shop  in  Cranboume  Street,  in  whose  back  parlour  he  had  a  eh^p, 
potatoes,  and  a  cup  of  coffee,  for  ninepeooe.  Or  he  would  lurk  into  a 
cheap  Er^ich  ordinary,  behind  the  Quadrant,  where  he  would  feed  on 
leather  and  prunella^  or  stale  fish  dressed  up  with  cunning  sauces.  The 
waiter  at  Ragaboche's  restaurant  called  him  ^Milor;"  aod  when  trade 
was  dull,  he  would  discourse  with  that  servitor,  who  was  a  Swiss  by  an 
Italian  mother  and  a  PoUsh  &ther,  on  his  bygone  prosperity,  and  the 
ingratitude  of  the  world.  Then,  unless  it  luippened  to  be  club-night, 
he  would  fade  away  into  a  tayem  in  Warwick  Street,  and  drink  his  cold 
gin-and-water,  and  prattle  about  the  City  articles  in  the  newspapon, 
snd  be  looked  i;4>  to  as  a  sort  of  secondhand  oracle  by  the  small  trades- 
men of  the  neighbourhood.  There  was  a  barmaid  who  was  compassionate 
to  him,  and  gave  him  snuff  from  a  large  Scotch  mull,  for  nothing.  He 
would  reach  home  by  omnibus,  by  ten  o'clock,  and  be  put  to  bed  by  Lady 
Goldthorpe ;  and  sometimes,  when  he  had  taken  a  little  too  much  gin- 
and-water,  he  would  cry,  and  take  the  stumps  of  his  many  cheque-books 
from  their  drawer,  and  maunder  over  them  in  a  pitiable  manner.  We 
will  drop  the  curtain,  if  you  please,  upon  this  not  too  cheerful  spectacle. 

And  Magdalen  Hill,  where  was  she  i  why  was  she  not  by  the  side  of 
Iter  old  friend;  her  old  guardian  ?  Magdalen  had  gone  away ;  and,  as 
isual,  pride  had  done  it  alL  In  the  very  earliest  days  of  Sir  Jasper's 
bankruptcy,  Letitia  Salusbury  had  sought  her  out,  with  offers  of  assist- 
ance. Lord  Chalkstonehengist's  daughter  was  as  generous  as  she  was 
good :  she  would  have  g^ven  her  ears  away,  she  would  have  pawned  her 
ear-rings,  to  help  any  one  in  distress.  ^^  What  can  I  do  for  you  V*  was  her 
first  question  to  Magdalen.  '^  Your  fortune,  I  know,  is  gone,  but  mine  re- 
mains. ITou  know  that  papa  is  very  rich,  and  that  he  will  do  any  thing  I 
ask  him ;  only  say  what  we  are  to  do  when  this  dreadful  botheration  of  a 
bankruptcy  is  over."  So  far  all  promised  well ;  but  the  two  girls  had  not 
been  a  quarter  of  an  hour  together  before  they  had  a  fierce,  hot,  deadly 
quarreL  It  was  about  Ruthyn  Pendragon.  That  exceedingly  vulgar 
person  once  more  came  on  the  tapis,  and  with  his  dumsy  feet  was  once 
more  the  means  of  tearing  the  carpet  to  pieces.  I  believe  that  Letitia 
pressed  Magdalen  to  marry  him.  I  fear  that  Miss  Hill  spoke  with  even 
fiercer  scorn  and  disdain  of  the  ex-curate  than  had  hitherto  been  her 
wont.  She  accused  him  of  Uving  on  Letitia's  bounty.  ^'You  gave 
him  money  in  the  lodging-house,  you  know  you  did,"  she  cried,  in  pas- 
sionate tones.  The  two  women  wrangled  as  only  proud  and  passionate 
women  with  no  listeners  by  can  wrangle.  They  parted  not  to  meet  again. 
Letitia  flung  away  in  a  rage,  telling  Magdalen  that  she  mi^t  starve  for 
a  proud  and  obstinate  wretch.  Miss  Hill,  with  drawn-up  form,  white  £ace, 
and  quivering  lip,  said  things  not  so  violent,  but  that  were  more  pointed, 
and  left  deeper  marks  behind  them.  And  could  ladies  who  had  moved  in 
the  best  society  so  wrangle  ?  I  thought  it  was  only  the  common  people 
who  quarrelled.  '^  Tush !"  answers  Seiior  Asmodeus ;  ^'  if  you  will  wait 
while  I  unroof  this  house  in  Bekravia,  you  shall  see  my  Lady  ^^k^  \!&i^ 
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silver  teapot  at  my  Lord's  head,  and  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Lamb  box  her 
grown-up  daughter's  ears;  and  hear  what  a  fine  clatter  of  crockery- ware  is 
made  when  the  breakfast-table  is  oyertumed,  and  what  an  edifying  war  of 
words  is  waged  in  that  very  low  life  which  is  sometimes  carried  on  above 
stairs."  Be  qoiet^  lame  Devil!  you  are  but  a  deformed  cynic  invented  by 
a  grinning  Frenchman;  and  it  must  be  only  the  common  people  who 
quarrel  and  throw  things  at  one  another.  The  breach  between  Letitia 
and  Magdalen  was  not  to  be  healed,  and  the  whole  Goldthorpe  family 
suffered  through  that  deadly  feud.  Sir  Jasper  was  inclined  to  be  queru- 
lous, and  to  murmur  at  the  injury  which  Magdalen's  ^'stupid  pride/'  as  he 
called  it,  had  inflicted  on  his  prospects  of  assistance  from  the  wealthy 
Lord  Chalkstonehengist  and  his  open-handed  daughter.  His  wife,  as  wives 
will,  took  her  husband's  part;  and  there  was  sullen  animosity  in  the 
wretched  little  household  even  before  they  left  Paddington.  So  Magda- 
len went  away,  stem,  proud,  and  unforgiving.  She  sold  her  trinkets,  she 
sold  almost  all  her  clothes,  save  the  black  garb  she  continued  to  wear  in 
remembrance  of  the  dead  Hugh.  She  advertised,  with  a  grim  persistency, 
day  after  day  in  the  Hmes  for  a  situation  as  governess.  She  got  one  at 
last  in  a  school  at  Clapham,  where  she  was  to  teach  every  thing,  and  have 
thirty  pounds  a  year  and  her  washing.  The  place  was  the  wretchedest 
of  wretched  ones.  The  schoolmistress  was  the  daughter  of  a  cheese- 
monger, and  had  in  early  life  been  a  lady's-maid.  She  could  not  spell; 
the  writing-master  made  out  her  quarterly  bills ;  but  she  was  scrupulously 
particular  as  to  references,  and  in  taking  only  the  daughters  of  gentlemen 
as  pupils.  She  had  a  parlour-boarder  at  a  hundred  guineas  a  year,  who 
was  forty  years  old,  and  Mad,  and  used  to  cut  her  dress  into  snippets  with 
a  pair  of  scissors,  and  wolf  her  food  with  her  fingers,  and  wander  about 
the  house  with  her  hair  down,  like  a  Banshee,  nearly  frightening  the 
scholars  into  fits.  There  was  a  French  governess,  who  almost  set  the 
house  on  fire  about  once  a  week  with  reading  novels  in  bed;  and  an  Eng- 
lish teacher,  who  maintained  an  amatory  correspondence  with  the  dancing- 
master,  and  subsequently  with  one  of  the  big  boys  at  Dr.  Wackerbath's 
establishment  close  by.  The  governesses  all  hated  one  another,  and  the 
schoolmistress  buUied  every  body  from  the  servants  to  the  parlour- 
boarders;  and  in  this  educational  Inferno  Miss  Magdalen  Hill  passed  eight 
months.  It  was  good  ibr  her  pride.  Perhaps  it  is  good  for  Pomp  to  take 
physic  sometimes,  and  repent  Did  she  ?  I  am  afraid  not.  She  was  as 
cold  and  self-possessed  as  ever,  and  went  about  her  duties  in  a  strict  un- 
bending way.  She  bore  the  abuse  of  the  coarse  avaricious  hag  who  ruled 
the  school,  and  the  envy  and  malice  of  the  shrewish  women  who  were  her 
fellow-governesses,  and  the  ceaseless  teasing  of  half  a  hundred  tiresome 
girls.  She  was  very  cool  and  calm  without;  but  I  think  nevertheless 
there  was  still  a  raging  fever  within  her.  The  Spanish  Inquisition  is 
abolished,  as  you  know ;  the  thumb-screws  and  the  scavenger's-daughter 
in  the  Tower  lie  idle;  the  Smithfield  fires  are  quenched;  the  pillory  is 
headless;  the  stocks  are  legless;  but,])elieve  me,  there  are  many  thou- 
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sand  genteel  stucco-covered  houses  in  this  fiair  metropolis  and  its  suburbs, 
where  the  amenities  of  the  Inquisition  are  practised  all  the  year  round, 
and  the  torture- chamber  has  its  tenants,  evei-y  day. 

Chapter  XXXIV. 

TIIE  AOOXY  OF  FLORENCE  ARMYTAOE  :  STAGE  THE  LAST. 

Ye8,  she  had  been  a  great  traveller.  Amiens,  St.  Lazare,  Lewes,  Kirk- 
dale,  Xilmainham,  La  Bourbe,  Mannheim,  Milan,  Preston,  Nice, — from 
Lancashire  to  Lombardy,  from  the  Maritime  Alps  to  the  Sussex  Downs, 
the  little  feet,  sometimes  against  their  will,  had  wandered.  She  had  been 
in  twenty  gaols,  and  had  undergone  twenty  sentences.  She,  the  gay  and 
luxurious,  had  been  accustomed,  from  her  youth  upwards,  to  stone  floors 
and  iron  doors,  to  prison-gaolers  and  prison-fare;  to  be  aiTested  and 
tried,  and  kept  in  captivity,  for  robbing  and  swindling,  were  no  novelties 
to  her.  They  w^ere  the  little  reverses  incidental  to  a  career  such  as  hers 
had  been.  It  is  not  surprising  she  did  not  talk  about  them  in  polite  so- 
ciety. We  are  all  of  us  acquainted  with  some  little  topics  which  we  don't 
mention  in  the  drawing-room.  We  don*t  feel  it  essential  to  enlighten 
eveiy  chance  acquaintance  about  our  wig  and  our  cancer,  about  our  false- 
teeth  and  our  pawn-tickets ;  about  our  brother  in  Colney  Hatch,  and  our 
oncle  who  was  hanged.  We  are  very  apt  to  prate  about  the  skeleton  in 
our  neighbour's  cupboard,  but  do  not  feel  inclined  to  make  a  show  of  tlie 
very  neat  specimen  of  osteology  that  our  own  private  cabinet  may  contain. 
We  remember  what  Napoleon  said  about  domestic  laundry-work,  and 
hold  our  tongues,  and  are  wise.  I  never  yet  heard  a  gentleman  volun- 
teer a  frdl,  true,  and  particular  account  of  how  he  was  kicked  in  Pall 
Mall,  or  a  lady  disclose  the  precise  circumstances  which  led  to  her  wear- 
ing false-fronts. 

If  I  were  to  give  you  a  detailed  account  of  the  career  of  Florence 
Army  tage,  it  would  swell  this  work  to  thrice  its  destined  size.  If  I  were 
to  enumerate,  even  in  the  dryest  catalogue-maker's  fashion,  her  escapades, 
her  misdeeds,  her  triumphs,  and  her  humiliations,  the  catalogue  would 
fill  a  volume.  Wheip  the  man  Agar  was  under  cross-examination  at  a 
&mous  trial,  the  advocate,  thinking  to  pose  him,  asked  him  how  he  earned 
bb  livelihood  during  the  past  twenty  yeai-s.  He  answered  confidently, 
"  By  Crime."  It  was  the  naked  simple  truth.  Precisely  the  same  may 
be  said  of  Florence.  By  Crime,  and  Crime  alone,  she  had  lived  for  yeai's. 
Reticence  and  evasion  are  of  no  use  now ;  it  was  tempus  ahire  for  her. 
The  truth  must  be  told  about  the  woman.  This  poor  little  popinjay  must 
be  stripped  of  its  silken  rags  and  golden  gewgaws,  and  exposed  as  a  poor 
trembling  forked  radish  of  a  criminal  as  she  was.  These  are  hard  words 
to  say  J  but  they  must  be  said.  She  had  been  a  liai*  and  a  thief  from  her 
cradle.  She  had  been  expelled  from  innumerable  schools  for  misconduct. 
She  robbed  the  aunt  who  brought  her  up.  But  in  all  the  anguish  of  all 
the  punishments  her  sins  brou/^ht  upon  her,  she  was  always  o\)^Utv^\;^  ^\A 
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defiant.  She  had  a  fatal  gift  for  caligraphj,  and  forged  her  school- 
fellows' names  in  her  earliest  copy-books.  How^  when  she  went  to  India^ 
the  passengers  in  the  ship  lost  rings  and  money ;  how  winners  at  play 
suddenly  found  their  stakes  disappear ;  how^  at  the  up-country  station, 
where  she  lived  with  her  husband^  wretched  native  servants  were  dis- 
charged for  robberies  which  she  had  committed ;  how,  when  she  came 
back  to  Europe,  she  plundered  and  cheated  right  and  left ;  how  many 
lady's-maids  were  discharged  for  the  sake  of  trinkets  which  she  had  pur- 
loined ;  how  many  tradespeople  in  England  and  on  the  Continent — bankers, 
hotel-keepers,  money-changers — ^were  fleeced  : — but  it  is  useless  to  pursue 
the  sickening  chronicle.  The  edifice  that  she  had  buik  up — glistening 
white  as  snow  without,  black  as  Hell  within — had  toppled  down  upon  her 
miserable  head  and  crushed  her.  There  had  come  an  end  to  the  lying, 
and  cogging,  and  &wntng,  and  deceiving.  Under  one  of  her  innumerable 
fabe  names  she  had  been  tried  at  the  Court  of  Assizes  of  the  Seine  for 
forgery  and  jewel- robbery,  and  had  been  sentenced  to  twenty  years'  hard 
labour. 

It  would  have  been  easy  for  the  authorities  to  have  tried  her  under 
her  own  name,  which  they  knew  perfectly  well,  and  for  fiff  graver  crimes. 
They  could  have  had  her  head  off  her  shoulders  in  a  trice :  her  guilt  was 
patent  to  at  least  a  dozen  shrewd  lawyers  and  police-spies.  Simon 
Lefranc,  the  Examining  Judge,  tiie  Procurator^General,  the  President  of 
the  Criminal  Court,  knew  well  that  ^e  was  a  murderess,  and  had  killed 
a  Man.  But  she  had  listened  in  time  to  judicial  argument  and  judicial 
persuasion,  and  compromised  with  Justice,  and  saved  her  head.  At  the 
nick  of  time,  her  Influence  bestirred  himself.  Her  Influence  was  power- 
fiil ;  but  the  scandal  created  by  her  crimes  would  have  been  so  horriUe, 
had  all  that  had  been  known  about  her  been  published,  that  her  Influ- 
ence^ potent  as  he  was,  was  forced  to  be  cautious.  Her  Influence  couM 
do  almost,  but  not  quite,  every  thing  in  France.  A  week  since  her  last 
examination  by  Monsieur  Plon  had  passed,  when  her  Influence  was  ad- 
mitted in  the  dead  of  night  into  her  cell.  A  dose  carriage  had  brought 
him  firom  a  side-door  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  to^  the  Quai  de  THorloge. 
Her  Influence  said  little,  and  made  no  no»e.  He  ^  was  wrapped  in  a 
doak,  and  no  one  saw  his  &ce.  It  was  the  last  time  that  Florence  and 
her  Influence  were  to  meet  on  earth. 

"  linez,  madamej  il/cput  en  /mir"  was  said  to  her  in  a  voice  ac- 
customed to  command. 

*' You  used  to  call  me  Florence,"  she  remarked  bitterlj. 

'^  It  was  long  ago ;  the  end  has  come.    Ask  what  yon  want.*^ 

"  Set  me  free." 

'^It  is  impossible;  you  must  be  imprisoned  for  twenty  years.** 

"You  are  very  different  from  what  you  used  to  be.  Do  you  forget 
the  old  days  T' 

"  I  remember  them  too  well.     What  I  tell  you  is  for  the  best;  jxm 
mast  be  sentenced  for  twenty  years,  et  puis  en  verra.*^    He  went  away, 
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and  she  saw  him  no  naore ;  but  orders  were  given  that  night  that  not  a 
dsLj  of  her  sentence  was  to  be  remitted,  that  no  prayer  or  petition  from 
her  was  to  be  received,  and  that  her  name  was  never  to  be  mentioned  in 
high  places. 

^  It  was  time  to  put  a  stop  to  her,^  her  Influence  said,  as  he  sat  that 
night  smoking  his  cigar,  with  his  feet  on  the  fisnder.  '^  She  has  played 
the  £able  d  quatre  long  enough.  If  we  could  have  another  Troy  to- 
moTTOw,  that  woman  would  bum  it  down." 

Florence's  compromise  with  Justice  was  not  without  some  sacrifice  on 
her  part.  The  authorities  wanted  an  oblong  packet  of  papers  from  her. 
'  After  a  last  diarp  struggle,  she  gave  them  up.  There  were  certain  little 
revelations  too  concerning  a  portrait  in  a  golden  locket.  These  revela- 
tions she  made, — they  were  probably  no  secrets  to  her  Influence.  The 
secret  of  her  last  and  greatest  crime  was  now  buried  in  her  own  breast. 
It  was  safe  from  the  lawyers  and  police-spies.  It  was  safe  with  her  In- 
fluence ;  it  was  safe  with  her  accomplice.  A  young  English  desperadoj 
who  had  been  tried  for  burglary  and  mm'der  at  Chaillot  more  than  two 
years  before,  who  narrowly  escaped  the  capital  penalty,  and  died  from 
a  wound  he  received  in  an  attempt  to  escape  from  the  galleys  at  Belleri- 
por^  whither  he  had  been  sent  to  hard  labour  for  life.  How  clever  she 
had  been  to  avoid  being  arraigned  with  him ! — and  wiiat  had  all  her  clever- 
nesB  come  to  now  ? 

Her  disappearance  from  England  was  but  a  nine-days*  wonder,  fii 
the  polite  world,  she  had  always  been  but  a  bird  of  passage;  and,  for 
anght  they  knew,  she  might  be  enjoying  herself  in  Paris  or  Italy,  or  in 
the  East  even.  Only  Lord  Carnation,  happening  to  be  in  Paris  in  the 
automn  of '51,  and  strolling  into  the  Court  of  Assizes  of  the  Seine  one 
morning,  to  see  if  he  could  get  up  a  little  useful  cramming  [as  to  the 
French  judicial  system,  saw,  sitting  on  the  bench  of  the  accused,  between 
two  gendarmes^  a  woman  with  yellow  hair,  and  in  the  coarse  prison-dreeSj^ 
the  sight  of  whose  face  made  him  turn  white  as  a  sheet,  and  tremble  all 
over.  Hie  yellow-haired  woman's  eye  met  his,  as  he  stood  among  the 
anditoiy,  and  a  livid  spot  came  to  each  of  her  cheeks,  and  she  grinned  a 
ghastly  grin.  But  the  woman  was  arraigned  as  Vemme  MaiHard  of 
BdleTille ;  she  wa?  interrogated,  and  she  answered  in  the  purest  French. 
She  was  tried,  and  sentenced  to  twenty  years'  hard  labour  in  the  usual 
way;  and  Lord  Carnation,  rubbing  his  eyes,  murmured  that  it  was  very 
odd,  yery  odd  indeed,,  but  that  he  must  have  made  a  mistake.  He  had  not 
made  a  mistake.  He  had  seen  Florence  Armytage;  but  I  have  been 
told  tfaat^  a  day  or  two  after  the  trial,  his  lordship  received  an  anonymous 
letter,  in  which  he  was  particularly  advised  to  hold  his  tongue  about 
what  he  had  seen  at  the  Palais  de  Justice -y  and  was,  moreover,  in- 
formed, in  the  politest  of  terms,  that  whatever  he  said  would  be  sure  to 
come  to  the  writer's  ears ;  and  that  if  ever  he  hazarded  any  indiscreet 
comments  tending  to  establish  an  identity  between  the  Femme  Maillasd. 
and  any  other  Irviiy^  creature,  he,  the  writer^  would  be  under  t!iDL<^  ^Q!dSa&i!L 
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necessity  of  blowing  out  his  lordship's  brains  on  the  first  convenient 
opportunity.  The  letter  was  signed  ''One  who  keeps  his  Word;"  and 
Lord  Carnation,  whose  moral  courage  was  not  of  the  yery  highest  calibre, 
took  the  advice  volunteered  to  him  in  good  part,  and  careinlly  refi-ained 
from  any  reference  to  Mrs.  Annytage  in  his  fiiture  conversations.  Only 
once,  when  Lord  Groomporter,  whose  notions  of  things  were  generally 
of  the  most  confused  order,  declared  he  had  seen  her  at  Baden-Baden 
with  a  Russian  Prince,  to  whom  she  was  married,  the  Earl  of  Carnation 
said  he  had  heard  that  she  was  on  the  Continent ;  but  he  did  not  think 
she  would  be  back  for  twenty  years. 

There  were  persons  in  England,  however,  even  more  interested  in  her 
exodus.  The  commercial  and  financial  world, — that  is  to  say,  a  vast 
number  of  shopkeepers  and  bill-discounters, — ^both  in  town  and  country, 
had  been  swindled  and  forged  upon  by  her  to  an  almost  inconceivable 
amount.  They  began  to  have  a  dim  perception  that  the  fashionable  Mrs. 
Armytage  was  also  the  notorious  Miss  Armlet,  was  also  the  Countess 
Prigolski,  fi'om  Popoff  in  Poland ;  that  she  was  the  twin-sister  of  Lady 
Arabella  Tothill  Fielding,  if  not  that  distinguished,  though  spurious  and 
felonious,  member  of  the  aristocracy  herself;  then  it  was  discovered  that 
she  and  Mrs.  Hicks  Hall  were  one  and  the  same  person ; — in  jBetct,  there 
was  no  end  to  Florence's  aliases  and  Florence's  felonies.  Saddington  and 
Ded wards.  Whittle  and  Gumtickler,  innumerable  hosiers,  haberdashers, 
milliners,  jewellers,  and  mantua-makei's,  had  been  honoured  by  her  cus- 
tom, and  had  suffered  by  her.  Ephraim  Tigg,  of  Stockwell,  was  in  a 
fury.  She  had  robbed  him  of  thousands,  he  said;  he  wanted  to  send 
Daniel  Forester  to  the  World's  End  after  her.  He  wanted  to  go  before 
the  grand  jury  and  prefer  a  bill  against  her.  He  would  have  her  hanged, 
he  would  have  her  burnt  alive,  he  piped  out.  But  a  person  named  Sims 
went  discreetly  about,  and  threw  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters.  Filoe  and 
Co.,  of  Coger's  Inn,  took  up  a  great  many  of  her  bills.  Five  shillings  in 
the  pound  satisfied  many  of  her  creditors.  More  than  one  West-End  bill- 
discounter  had  good  reasons  for  not  mentioning  her  name  with  harshness, 
nay  even  for  remembering  her  with  a  certain  kind  of  gratitude  for  the 
good  things  she  had  put  in  their  way. 

''  By  Jove,  sir,"  Mr.  Domitian  Doo,  of  Argyle  Street,  would  remark 
to  his  familiars,  ''  that  woman  was  the  best  tout  in  London.  She  would 
bring  the  Horse  Guards  down  in  a  body,  jack-boots  and  all,  to  do  a  bit 
of  stuff  at  three  months.  She  would  gammon  the  whole  bar  of  England 
into  taking  half  wine,  and  the  'ouse  of  Peers  into  taking  one-thin i  cash, 
and  the  rest  in  ivory  frigates  and  camels'  bits.  If  she  had  not  bust  up  so 
sudden,  she  would  have  brought  the  Bench  of  Bishops  and  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  down  to  my  shop  for  a  trifle  in  the  way  of  accommodation." 

''  Was  she  chaste  ?"  I  declare  that  I  do-  not  know.  No  one  ever 
knew.  There  might  have  been  one  pure  spot  on  that  blackened  heart, 
one  unsullied  moment  in  that  wicked  life.  Liar,  swindler,  forger,  thief, 
she  was  known  to  be.     Murderess  the  French  lawyers  and  pdice-spieB 
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declared  she  was ;  but  of  Florence  Armjtage,  as  a  chaste  or  unchaste 
woman^  none  could  speak  with  certainty.  Her  Influence  perhaps  knew; 
bat  he  was  silent 

She  was  the  yellow-haired  woman  Lord  Carnation  had  seen  in  Paris ; 
but  no  Lord  Groomporter  had  ever  seen  her  in  Baden-Baden.  She  was 
taken  away  three  days  after  her  sentence  in  a  cellular  van^  a  horrible 
dungeon  upon  wheels^  which  almost  jolted  and  rattled  her  to  death,  and 
within  whose  narrow  confines  she  passed  three  days  and  nights  of  agony 
in  darkness  and  stifling  heat,  to  a  gfreat  prison  in  the  centre  of  France. 
She  was  to  have  undergone  twenty  years'  hard  labour;  but  she  never  per- 
formed one  hour  of  that  penance.  The  day  after  her  arrival  at  her  prison- 
honse^  she  broke  with  her  fist  the  glass-window  of  her  cell, — it  was 
secured  by  .bars  without, — pounded  some  pieces  into  minute  fi^agments, 
and  actually  swallowed  a  handfiil  of  splintered  glass.  That  was  to  kill 
herself.  Her  throat  was  fi-ightfully  lacerated,  her  hands  and  hps  and 
tongue  were  almost  cut  to  pieces ;  but  she  did  not  die.  She  had  a  long, 
long  illness,  but  recovered.  She  had  a  horrible  fever,  and  her  hair  fell 
ofi*,  and  she  became  ugly.  She  knew  that  herself;  for  she  clawed  off  a 
pewter  button  from  a  gaoler's  coat,  and  polished  it  till  she  could  see  her 
face  in  the  tiny  mirror,  and  so  found  that  she  was  hideous.  Her  hair  fell 
off,  as  I  have  said ;  but  her  vanity  was  not  quite  gone,  for  she  was  found 
skimming  the  grease  off  her  broth  with  a  scrap  of  woollen  rag,  to  use  it 
as  pomatum.  When  she  recovered,  she  tried  to  hang  herself  over  and  over 
again.  She  assayed  to  dash  her  head  against  the  wall  of  her  cell ;  she  once 
bit  a  piece  out  of  her  right  arm  in  the  attempt  to  open  a  vein ;  she  had 
heard  that  Negro  slaves,  under  punishment,  had  contrived  to  wedge  their 
tongues  into  the  oesophagus,  and  so  suffocate  themselves ; — but  there  was 
no  use  in  it,  and  she  could  not  die.  She  was  reserved  for  expiation  in  this 
world ; — who  dares  predicate  about  the  next  ?  She  went  through,  time 
after  time,  all  the  old  tortures  of  dark  dungeons,  strait-waistcoats,  fetters, 
even  watchers  by  day  and  by  night,  hunger,  and  privation.  But  they 
could  not  tame  her.  Priests  tried  to  mollify  her,  but  in  vain.  She  was 
placed,  for  many  weeks,  in  a  ward  set  apart  for  lunatic  prisoners.  There 
was  a  talk  about  sending  her  to  the  madhouse  at  Bicetre ;  but  she  kept 
her  senses,  and  was  only  in  a  rage  with  herself  and  with  the  world. 

At  length,  by  Heaven's  mercy,  which  is  never  denied,  but  only  with- 
held &r  a  season  for  Heaven's  wise  purpose,  this  most  miserable  of  His 
creatures  fell  ill.  It  was  a  decline.  It  proved  one  of  the  very  i*apidest 
nature.  *^EUe  deperissait  d  vue  (Tceil,^^  the  prison  surgeons  said.  She 
wasted  away  day  by  day,  and  the  two  livid  spots  which  showed  tliem- 
selves  on  her  cheeks  when  from  her  bench  she  had  seen  the  English 
nobleman  at  her  trial  became  permanent  there.  Her  lips  were  all  scarred 
with  those  old  marks  made  by  the  broken  glass,  dark  brown  rings  encir- 
cled her  eyes;  if  they  had  put  curtain-rings  upon  her  now  instead  ofhand- 
cofb,  they  would  have  slid  off  her  poor  shrunken  wrists ;  her  bones  a;§sQrtAd 
theniselves  sharply  beneath  her  skin.    She  was  a  terrible  s\g\it  to  %ee« 
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The  summer  sun  shone  very  pleasantly  into  her  prison-i'oom  one  June 
evening  in  1852.  Sol  lucet  omnibus.  Ah,  bah !  how  trite  it  is  to  repeat 
the  saw ;  but  still  the  sun  that  shines  for  all  shone  mercifully  upon  her 
now.  She  was  dying;  and  knew  it.  But  upright  by  her  bed  sat  a  Sister 
of  Charity;  not  young  and  well-fevoured,  like  that  Sister  Marie- des- 
Douleurs  you  wot  of,  but  old  and  harsh- featured.  Sister  Mane-Catherine 
this  was.  She  was  sixty ;  but  she  had  nursed  her  patient  with  angelic 
care  and  tenderness.  She  had  another  watcher  by  her  bed  too— only  her 
man  Sims.  He  had  permission  to  be  with  her.  Mr.  Sims  was  a  great 
ti-aveller  in  his  way,  but  a  more  prudent  one  than  that  lost  creature  in 
the  bed.  He  came  and  went  as  he  listed ;  and  since  his  anival  she  had 
been  denied  no  cai*e  and  no  delicacy,  and  had  been  removed  from  the 
prison  infirmary  to  a  cell  by  herself. 

Sims  was  a  man  of  the  world  and  worldly,  and  is  so  still,  and  thrives. 
Never  mind  as  to  whether  he  had  a  heart  or  not.  Who  are  we  that  we 
shall  glibly  declare  our  neighbour's  bosom  to  be  empty,  or  filled  only  with 
flints?  How  about  our  own  vacuum?  How  about  that  paving -stone 
beneath  our  own  fifth  rib  7  He  tended  the  dying  woman  with  unceasing 
solicitude.  He  may  have  had  about  as  much  religious  conviction  as  Tom 
Paine ;  but  I  know  that  he  brought  her  an  English  Bible.  He  gave  it 
to  her  just  as  though  it  had  been  an  orange  or  a  spoonful  of  jelly.  "  Per- 
haps you'd  like  something  in  that  way,'^  he  said  quietly,  and  walked  to 
the  window. 

The  Romish  nun  knew  what  he  had  done,  but,  although  she  was  of  an- 
other faith,  interposed  no  word  of  inhibition.  Only,  when  Florence  turned 
lier  eyes  towards  *her,  as  though  in  quest  of  some  permission, — for  she 
was  very  meek  and  humble  now, — the  Sister  of  Charity  bowed  her  head 
in  encouragement,  and  said,  '^  lAseZj  maJUle,  La  mis^ricoi'de  de  Dieu 
est  inf.nxe^'* 

And  whenever  Florence  Armytage  turned  inquiring  eyes  towards 
Sister  Marie-Catherine,  the  mm  wearied  not  to  tell  her  that  God^s  mercy 
was  infinite. 

She  lay  on  her  back  many  hours,  day  after  day,  and  read  the  book. 
She  lay  hours  more,  not  reading;  her  eyes  closed,  but  not  asleep;  her  lips 
softly  moving. 

*^  Mle  prie  !"  murmured  the  nun,  and  took  her  rosary,  and  began  to 
pray  too  in  her  fieishion. 

She  was  so  quietly  lying  on  the  evening  when  Mr.  Sims  came  to  her 
for  the  last  time.  He  sate  by  her  motionless,  revolving  in  his  mind  who 
knows  how  many  schemes,  combinations,  worldly  intiigues,  and  knaveries. 
But  he  never  took  his  eyes  off  hers. 

She  opened  them,  and  murmured  something  tnaiticiilately. 

'^  Drink?"  inquired  Sims,  his  hand  moving  towards  a  jug  of  cooSng 
beverage. 

She  shook  her  head. 

^^Fan  r  he  asked,  pointing  to  a  screen  of  paper. 
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"  No,**  she  said,  witli  an  efFbrt,  and  suddenly  sitting  up  in  bed.  **  Sim8| 
let  me  see  a  clergyman." 

**  There  is  but  the  almoner  of  the  gaol.** 

"  It's  no  use !  Where's  the  use  of  confessing  my  sins  to  him.  I've 
no  rdigion;  Tm  neither  Catholic  nor  Protestant." 

The  nim  seemed  to  understand  what  she  said,  albeit,  good  woman, 
she  spake  not  a  word  of  English.  She  rose  and  took  the  English  Bible, 
and  gatre  it  to  the  dying  woman,  saying  softly, 

'*  Priezj  majille.     Cela  vous  fera  du  bienJ* 

"  You  are  a  good  woman,'*  said  Florence  to  her;  ''kiss  me  !** 

She  held  up  her  face  and  spoke  in  French ;  and  the  nun  bent  oyer  her, 
and  pot  her  lips  to  her  scarred  mouth. 

She  was  silent  for  half-an-hour,  and  then,  as  suddenly  as  before,  said, 

^  Sons,  I  am  sorry.  I  should  like  to  do  some  good.  I  should  like  to 
save  my  &ther.    Sims,  he  is  as  wicked  as  I  am.** 

^  He  will  do  no  more  harm.     He  is  dead." 

"Deadr 

''  It  was  for  the  best.  He  might  have  died  in  a  different  manner. 
He  flew  at  very  high  game." 

She  gave  a  long  shudder. 

''  How  was  it  ?"  she  asked. 

^  As  I  predicted  all  along.  He  carried  hn  little  chemical  experiments 
too  &r.  He  died  of  apoplexy  at  Mrs.  Donkin^s — of  apoplexy,  you  un- 
derstand. But  there  were  some  little  things  found  in  his  laboratory 
that  led  me  to  a  very  different  conclusion.  There  was  no  fiiss  made  about 
it  He  died  just  after — so  &r  as  I  can  judge — ^he  had  discovered  the 
Gfand  Secret, — a  poison  which  has  neither  taste  nor  smell,  and  which 
leaves  no  vestige  of  its  presence  in  the  human  body;  but  which,  I  am 
afraid,  is  rather  apt  to  kill  those  who  inhale  its  vapour  without  putting  a 
giasB-mask  over  their  &ces." 

She  did  not  seem  to  hear  him.  It  was  certain  that  she  was  not  pay- 
ing attention  to  him.    She  was  evidently  sinking,  and  near  her  end. 

All  at  once,  and  with  a  sharp  spasmocHc  cry,  she  asked : 

«  Where  is  Hugh  ?    Is  he  dead  too  ?** 

"  Hugh  the  convict  T 

''  No ;  Hugh  Goldthorpe.  Hugh  that  was  to  have  married  Magdalen 
HilL     Hugh  that  I  killed." 

''  Why,  you  know  you  have  seen  him  half-a-dozen  times  within  these 
three  days  " 

^  I  want  to  see  him  again.     I  want  him  to  forgive  me." 

''  You  silly  little  creature,  has  he  not  told  you  over  and  over  again 
that  he  forgives  you — that  he  bears  you  no  malice  for  having  buried  him 
aKve  in  that  convent  in  Belgium — in  that  prison  of  Belleriport  ?  He  is 
Hugh  Goldthorpe  once  more,  no  longer  a  lay  brother  or  a  convicts^ 
gaoler.     He  is  going  home  to  England  to  his  father  and  mother." 

*^Sims,  I  must  see  him  again — for  one  moment,  dear  ^Vm^.    T!\i«^ 
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is  somethiog  I  have  not  yet  asked  him^  and  whicli  he  must  do : — be  quick, 
Sims,  I  am  dying." 

Her  old  confederate  motioned  to  the  Sister  of  Charity  to  keep  a  watcli- 
ful  eye  on  the  moribund,  and  left  the  cell.  He  returned  anon,  and 
brought  with  him  the  dead  alive.  ^'Resm-gam"  had  been  written  on 
his  coffin-plate,  and  he  had  risen  from  the  tomb.  He  was  pale  and  worn, 
and  the  shadow  of  his  former  self;  but  he  was  alive. 

Sims  beckoned  to  the  Sister  of  Charity :  she  understood,  and  followed 
him.  He  left  Florence  and  Hugh  together  for  twenty  minutes,  when  the 
young  man,  with  a  scared  face,  opened  the  door,  and  bade  them  enter,  for 
God's  sake. 

It  was  the  crisis  of  her  agony.  She  had  risen  up  to  die,  and  was  erect 
on  the  bed,  but  anon  began  to  sway  and  totter.  They  laid  her  down  with 
gentle  foi*ce,  and  bathed  her  forehead,  and  put  wine  and  jelly  to  her  lips. 

Once  more  she  sat  up  in  bed  and  spake. 

'^  He  has  promised,  he  has  promised,"  she  gasped,  the  sobs  of  death 
choking  her  utterance.  '^  He  has  promised  that  he  will  marry  Magdalen. 
Forgive  me,  Hugh ;  forgive  me,  Magdalen ;  oh,  God,  forgive  me !" 

These  were  the  last  words  she  uttered.  It  was  now  seven  o*clock; 
but  she  lay  till  nearly  nine  quite  still,  and  giving  forth  only  those  quick, 
husky,  regular  respirations  that  betokened  the  end. 

The  nun  felt  her  feet,  and  they  were  cold ;  her  legs  were  dead.  The 
husky  breathings  grew  more  rapid — rapider — confused — and  stopped.  A 
film  was  drawn  over  her  eyes,  and  all  at  once  her  flesh  changed  to  marble, 
and  she  was  dead. 

Instinctively,  it  may  be,  Sims  muttered  that  it  was  very  hot  and 
close,  and  threw  the  cell-door  open.  The  window  was  open  already. 
And  so  her  soul  had  elbow-room ;  and  the  Something — we  know  not 
what — came  fit)m  between  the  parted  lips  of  this  worn  sinner,  and  passed 
into  the  Open ;  going  God  knows  whither,  and  to  be  judged  God  alone 
knows  how.  Truly  her  sins  were  scarlet;  but  there  is  snow  that  is  white, 
— and  who  can  tell? 

The  nun  drew  out  a  silver  watch,  and  marked  the  hour. 

"  La  mis^corde  de  Dieu  est  irifinie/^  she  murmured.  She  died  at 
nine;  at  ten  they  will  come  to  put  her  in  her  shroud. 

There  is  little  more  to  be  said.  Mrs.  Armytage  made  no  will ;  but 
she  had  nevertheless  an  executor, — a  faithful  one  too, — ^whose  name  was 
Sims.  On  the  day  of  his  mairiage  with  Magdalen  Hill,  he  put  into  the 
bridegroom's  hands  a  pocket-book  containing  bank-notes  to  the  value  of 
three  thousand  pounds. 

'^  Don*t  scruple  to  take  it,"  said  Mr.  Sims  to  the  astonished  recipient; 
"  it  is  all  your  own.  You  see  I  know  a  thing  or  two ;  and  Filoe  and  Co. 
were  enabled  to  rescue  a  trifle  out  of  the  fire  after  our  poor  little  friend's 
blow-up.  A  prodigious  woman  that,  sir.  She  might  have  gone  any  where, 
and  done  any  thing  like  the  Peninsulai*  war— was  it  not  the  Peninsular  war? 
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— if  it  had  not  been  for  her  Impnbe.  Good  hj,  mj  dear  Hugh.  Good  by, 
Mrs.  H.  I  am  Hugh's  god&ther,  you  know,  and  knew  him  when  he 
was  a  baby  in  long  clothes.  I'll  take  care  that  the  old  people  don't  want 
for  any  thing.  I^oe  and  Go.  are  not  broken  yet.  Good  by ;  I  am  going 
to  the  play." 

And  thus  dramatically  intent,  although  it  was  barely  one  o'clock  in 
the  day,  Mr.  Sims  took  his  departure. 

Were  Hugh  and  Magdalen  happy,  I  wonder?  I  hope  so.  I  know 
they  went  to  Van  Dieman's  Land,  and  that  Hugh  was  very  successful  as 
a  sheep-farmer.  ^ 

One  word  in  conclusion.  When  last  I  heard  of  him,  Ruthyn  Pen- 
dragon,  all  ex-curate  of  the  Church  of  England  as  he  was,  had  not 
quite  abandoned  the  clerical  profession.  He  was  still  the  Reverend 
Ruthyn  Pendragon ;  he  was  the  most  popular  and  the  most  prosperous 
preacher  in  London.  He  had  founded  a  new  sect, — that  of  the  Peculiar 
Christians,  indeed, — of  which  he  was  a  shining  light  and  Professor. 
His  wit,  his  humour,  his  learning,  his  eloquence,  were  admired  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  weekly  worshipers.  Bishops  and  prime  ministers 
came  incognito  to  hear  him.  The  chapel  in  which  he  held  forth  proved 
a  world  too  small  for  his  enthusiastic  admirers,  and  they  built  him  a 
monstrous  tabernacle  on  the  site  of  a  horse-bazaar.  But  he  was  still, 
and  incorrigibly  so,  an  exceedingly  vulgar  person.  He  has  lately  taken 
to  lecturing  on  Apes  and  Vermin,  and  his  lectures  are  listened  to  as 
eagerly  and  applauded  as  vehemently  as  his  sermons.  I  should  not 
omit  to  state  that  he  has  taken  to  himself  a  wife,  and  that  the  lady  in 
question  has  a  right  to  call  herself,  if  she  so  chooses,  the  Honourable 
Mrs.  Pendragon. 

^'  Where  are  you  going?"  asked  the  tract  at  the  Goldthorpe  Station. 
I  think  the  deformed  Slave  was  in  the  right  when,  questioned  as  to  his 
destination,  he  answered  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it.  Where  are  we 
all  going,  I  wonder? 
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Irranting. 

It  is  perhaps  only  right  that  at  the  very  outset  of  this  paper  I  should 
state,  tiiat  it  is  piunaly  practical,  not  in  the  slightest  degree  necromantic,  and 
that  its  perusal  will  not  be  of  the  smallest  assistance  to  any  one  wishing 
to  be  skilled  in  the  reading  of  visions  or  the  interpretation  of  dreams.  I 
am  unversed  in  the  happy  *'  hunting-grounds*'  of  teacups,  and  have  had 
little  experience  in  signs  and  wonders ;  one  crow  does  not  plunge  me  into 
the  depths  of  despair,  nor  am  I  particularly  exhilarated  at  the  sight  of 
three;  and  when  pieces  of  slate  burst  out  of  the  fire,  I  feel  much  more 
anxiety  for  the  state  of  the  hearth-mg  than  to  know  whether  the  projec- 
tiles are  '^purses"  or  ^^  coffins."  In  my  school -days  I  bought  the  Nor- 
wood  Gip9^%  Dream-Booky  after  a  visit  to  the  Beulah  Spa  (does  any 
one  in  the  world  beside  myself  remember  the  Beulah  Spa,  its  gipsies,  ite 
wandering  minstrel, — ^by  no  means  like  Mr.  Bobson  in  the  farce,  but  a 
very  distinguished  par^  with  black  eyes  and  ringlets,  green  douUet, 
buff  boots,  and  tinkling  guitar,  firmly  believed  by  me  in  those  days  to  be 
an  eccentric  foreign  noUeman  ?) ;  but  the  perusal  of  its  mysteries  made 
no  great  impression  on  me;  nor  do  I  recollect  much  about  Napolemit 
Oracle f  or  Book  of  FaUj  save  that  it  was  a  sixpenny  pamphlet,  with  a 
yellow  paper  cover,  and  by  no  means' resembling  the  gigantic  volume 
inscribed  with  cabalistic  characters,  which,  in  the  frontispiece,  the  victor 
of  Marengo,  with  his  hands  duly  clasped  behind  his  back,  was  depicted 
as  consulting.    No ;  my  visions  are  of  a  very  different  kind ! 

Those  kind  friends,  both  known  and  unknown,  who  have  been  good 
enough  to  express  themselves  as  interested  in  my  '^  Broad- Awake*'  state,* 
may  probably^be  glad  to  learn  that  I,  to  a  certain  extent,  compensate 
myself  for  my  watchful  night-kours  by  a  &cility  for  day-dreaming,  which 
I  have  cultivated  to  a  very  successful  pitch.  It  is  pleasant  occasionally 
thus  to  shut  out  the  dull  present  work-a-day  life,  with  its  various  cares 
and  carpings,  petty  though  they  be,  and  with  half-shut  eyes  to  conjure  up 
the  youthful  mirth  and  fanciful  scenes  of  the  past, — scenes  which  rise 
before  the  imagination  without  the  annoyances  which  they  actually  pos- 
sessed, as  these  have  faded  out  of  them,  and  are  happily  not  reproducible 
in  the  gentle  moonlight  of  memory.  Such  visions  partake  but  little  of 
the  sorrowful ;  "  what  is  not  might  have  been"  certainly,  but  though  un- 
romantic,  it  is  probably  correct  to  say  that  things  are  very  much  better 
as  they  are.  The  youthful  passion  was  very  romantic,  and  the  '^  parting- 
hour,"  as  we  loved  to  call  it,  was  undoubtedly  very — very  "bitter,"  I  think, 
was  the  expression ;  but  we  survived  it,  Amaryllis  and  I.  She  has  sported 
in  the  shade  many  times  since  then,  Fve  no  doubt,  and  is  now  doing  her 
duty  in  that  Mater&milias  condition  of  life  to  which  she  has  been  called 

*  See  TanpU  Bar  for  May  1861. 
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ly  a  worthy  Bugar-broker  in  the  Westboumian  district.  Other  early  fan- 
cies have  expired  as  peaceably  ^  and  if  one  recurs  to  them  now,  it  is  only 
to  wonder  how  they  could  have  ever  had  existence,  so  changed  are  the 
heart  and  brain  where  they  once  flourished,  and  so  utterly  incapable  now 
of  affording  them  the  slightest  nutritive  encouragement.  Indeed,  the 
only  twinge  of  remorse  which  a  man  is  likely  to  feel  among  such  visions  is 
at  the  recollection  of  some  gigantic  act  of  impudence  or  folly,  the  com- 
mission of  which  he  can  only  account  for  by  his  youth  and  want  of  expe- 
rience. There  must  surely  be  very  few  of  us  plyers  of  the  pen  who  do 
not  look  back  with  burning  cheeks  and  an  impleasant  inward  sensation 
at  most  of  onr  early  lucubrations,  and  wonder  how  on  earth  we  ever  had 
the  insolence  to  write,  or  publishers  the  stupidity  to  print  them.  Honest 
men  will  reverse  the  story  of  Swift's  di'eary  exclamation,  ^^What  a 
genius  I  had  when  I  wrote  that  book !"  and  will  think  more  than  half 
moumfhlly  of  the  bumptious  folly  which  made  us  regard  all  as  foemen 
worthy  of  our  steel-pen,  and  led  us  to  filter  our  raw  reading,  our  half- 
fledged  wit,  and — only  decent  ingredientr— our  tremendous  animal  spirits 
iQto  vials  of  pert  wrath,  to  be  poured  indiscriminately  on  the  heads  of 
all — g^ve  historian,  thoughtful  poet,  brilliant  novelist,  or  pungent  wit 
— upon  whom  we  elected  to  sit  in  judgpment. 

Dreaming  of  the  future  is  pleasant  also,  though  necessarily  hazy  and 
vi^e.  Looking  forward  into  the  vista  of  years  to  come,  and  building 
up  such  air-castles  as  will  probably  never  exist,  one  is  apt  to  get  rid  of  a 
certain  amount  of  selfishness  and  egotism  belonging  to  the  present,  and 
to  assign  to  oneself  a  far  humbler  position  than  we  now  hold.  Our  part 
in  the  performance  will  by  that  time  have  been  nearly  played  out ;  we 
shall  have  gained  the  applause  or  censure  which  we  merited,  and  shall 
be  sitting  composedly  in  the  background  waiting  for  the  curtain  to  fall, 
or  shall  be  looking  on  with  delight  at  the  burning  eloquence  or  graceful 
gesticulation  of  some  younger  member  of  the  company.  This  interest  in 
the  fortimes  of  others  gilds  visions  of  the  future  with  a  brilliancy  which 
they  would  otherwise  lack ;  and  I  cannot  fancy  any  man  of  sense  being 
unhappy  in  the  thought  that  he  will  have  to  retire,  and  make  way  for 
others.  Happy  he  whose  "  others"  are  his  own  flesh  and  blood;  who  has 
loved  them  in  their  past,  and  glories  in  their  present  as  well  as  hopes  for 
their  future,  and  who,  when  the  time  comes,  can  abdicate  in  their  favour, 
not  merely  with  a  good  g^ce,  but  with  expectant  thankfulness  ! 

The  dream,  however,  which  I  am  about  to  chronicle  was  a  day-dream; 
it  has  just  occurred,  it  has  passed  before  me  minutely  and  in  detail  as 
I  lay  back  in  my  chair,  vivid  and  real, — and  yet  I  cannot  persuade  myself 
that  it  was  not  a  dream.  Is  it  two  months  or  ten  years  ago  since  my 
last  experience  of  that  well-known  Channel  crossing? — the  hurried  start 
from  sleep  on  arrival  at  Dover ;  the  uncertainty  as  to  which  is  the  Ostend 
and  which  the  Calais  boat ;  the  long  damp  pier,  with  the  tossing  sea  in 
the  distance;  the  shouting  porters;  the  rumbling  trucks;  the  forced 
hilarity  of  some  passengers,  the  indescribable  imbecility  of  oxVieiu.  T\i^t^) 
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in  large  black  bundles^  unrecognisable  in  hooded  cloak  and  tasselled  eapoUy 
lie  the  bodies  of  dismal  foreigners;  here^  getting  into  the  way  of  the  man 
at  the  wheels  and  persisting  in  obstructing  his  view  of  the  compass^  are 
two  or  three  of  those  English  barristers  always  met  in  long- vacation  time 
on  outward-bound  Channel-boats,  with  their  tweed  suits^  and  their  inter- 
minable stories  of  former  Continental  tours.  All  are  '^  going  up"  various 
mountains,  of  course,  and  ^^  what  my  guide  said  to  me  last  year,  and 
what  he  will  say  to  me  this,"  is  perpetually  discussed  to  the  infinite  bore- 
dom of  the  other  passengers. 

My  dream  is  sufficiently  vivid  to  show  me  that  that  dread  and  weird 
old  man  of  the  passport  office  at  Calais  has  by  no  means  been  abolished 
by  recent  alterations ;  but  sits  there  as  rigid  and  imposing  as  ever,  still 
stumbling  in  helpless  imbecility  over  English  surnames,  and  still  m^-ing 
passports  with  a  death-waiTant-signing  air.  Nor  has  any  change  occurred 
in  the  night-journey :  still  the  well-known  representative  of  the  English 
bar,  somewhat  used  up  with  hard  work  and  late  hours,  about  to  revivify 
himself  at  some  German  Spa;  still  the  new-married  couple,  who,  having 
been  separated  diu*ing  the  agonies  of  sea-sickness,  now  sit  side  by  side,  and 
hand  in  hand,  and  nod  hopelessly  aud'knock  their  heads  against  each  other 
in  the  unromantic  gymnastics  of  overpowering  sleepiness ;  still  are  we 
roused  at  every  ten  miles  by  deep-mouthed  bellowings  of  station-names;  still 
is  "Dou-Ai"  flung  through  the  window,  specially  opened  for  the  purpose 
by  a  black-bearded  guard,  as  though  it  were  a  word  of  teixific  warning ; 
and  still  is  our  arrival  at  Lille,  at  3  a.m.,  tinged  with  the  horrible  feeling 
that  we  have  to  wait  in  the  dreaiy  salle-h-manger  of  that  dreary  station 
for  some  two  hours  before  proceeding  on  our  journey.  A  new  phase  in 
the  dream,  thoupfh,  is  here  in  the  introduction  of  Lille  streets,  hitherto 
only  known  as  death-silent  and  deserted,  now  at  day-break  filled  with 
excited  crowds.  It  is  the  morning  of  the  departure  of  the  conscripts,  and 
the  entire  neighbourhood  of  the  railway-station  swarms  with  life  and 
bustle.  Brothers  and  male  friends  generally  accompanying,  no  fathers 
to  be  seen ;  mothers  teaiful,  prayerful,  not  a  little  proud  too,  and  many 
gazing  with  half-bright,  half-tear-dimmed  eyes  on  the  departing  war- 
riors. Male  friends  very  proud  of  the  acquaintance,  and  strongly  exhort- 
ant  in  a  back-slapping  and  hand-shaking  fashion.  Conscripts  themselves 
very  young  boys,  generally  three  parts  drunk,  and  always  more  than 
three  parts  elated  with  vanity ;  a  great  deal  of  Mourir  pour  la  Patrie 
and  Partant  pour  la  Si/rie,  beginning  martially  and  ending  dismally, 
and  a  vast  amount  of  what  Mr.  Meagles  aptly  defined  as  ^'  marshonging 
and  allonging"  every  where. 

German  Vaterland  enters  now  upon  my  dream ;  very  official  and  stuck- 
up  at  Herbesthal,  where  it  is  rigid  in  the  matter  of  passport,  and  inexor- 
able in  the  searching  of  hand- earned  bag,  but  mellowing  considerably  at 
Cologne.  The  bustle  of  life  teems  in  the  usually  gloomy  old  city,  and  the 
staircase  of  the  Hotel  Disch  is  gay  with  flowers  and  shrubs, — fitting 
tribute  to  the  presence  therein  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  Frederick- 
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William.  In  my  di*eam  I  see  her— our  dear  litde  Princess  Royal  of 
M  times — lying  back  in  her  open  carriage,  by  the  side  of  her  yellow- 
moustached  husband,  and  looking  happier  far  than  when  I  last  saw  her 
waving  tearful  adieux  to  her  family  before  the  assembled  Gravesend  cor- 
poration. Pleasant  looks  German  Vaterland,  so  much  of  it  at  least  as 
concerns  the  Rhine  border,  seen  from  the  Rhine  railway.  A  better  plan 
of  locomotion  this  than  the  old  route  by  steamer,  so  far  as  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  river  is  concerned.  Di-achenfels,  Rolandseck,  Nonnenwerth  lie 
close  under  ken; — there  stands  the  old  Thurm  of  Andernach,  and  then 
we  run  into  the  suburbs  of  Neuwied, — town  so  loathed  by  British  youth 
hither  sent  on  scholastic  expeditions.  Does  my  dream  give  me  a  night's 
rest  ?  If  so,  surely  I  will  spend  it  at  Coblentz,  where,  snugly  bestowed 
in  the  arms  of  the  Giant,  zum  Hiesen,  where,  smoking  my  Canaster  and 
tippling  my  ale  in  the  shade,  I  will  dreamily  gaze  on  the  bristling  wall 
of  Ehrenbreitstein. 

Next  day  floats  my  dream-bark  on  the  broad  bosom  of  Rhine,  tink- 
hng  her  bell  as  we  approach  each  white  village,  dotting  the  vine-covered 
banks,  cleverly  catching  the  thin  boat  conve3riog  the  black -garmented 
Sisters  of  Charity,  or  the  finger-ringed  commu-voyageur^  who  is  so  care- 
fid  of  his  carpet-bag  with  the  parrot  worked  in  green  and  red  worsted  on 
its  side.  No  time  to  stop  at  St  Gpar,  so  oft  visited  in  old  student-days ; 
and  scarce  time  to  listen  to  the  fifteen-times  repeated  echo  awaked  by  the 
iode&tigable  party  who  is  always  pistol-firing  on  the  Lurlei ;  energetic 
KeUnerHj  hustling  aside  British  matrons,  and  piling  up  camp-stools  in 
Ossa-Pelions,  proclaim  that  dinner  is  forthcoming;  and  while  going 
through  that  protracted  ceremony,  we  are  hidden  by  the  o'erlapping  awn- 
ing firom  Bacharach  and  Lorch,  from  the  Rheinstein  and  Assmanshausen. 
Ah,  how  firagrant  the  post- prandial  cigars,  how  tasteful  the  post-prandial 
Rudesheimer,  consumed  beneath  the  setting  sun  between  Boppart  and 
Bingen !  how  sweet  the  rest  at  Castel,  tinged  with  hopeful  anticipations 
of  Switzerland  so  nearly  approached ! 

And  now  my  dream  becomes  more  than  ever  dim,  and  I  have  diffi- 
culty in  dissecting  one  snow-clad  mountain  from  another, — in  settling 
which  blue  water  belonged  to  which  lake, — in  what  valley  lay  the  crum- 
bling remains  of  what  dread  avalanche.  A  railway  lands  me  in  Basle, 
and  a  short- coated  waiter  shows  me  to  my  room,  and  points  out  the 
advantages  of  my  balcony  overhangping  the  rushing  Rhine.^  Civilisation 
here,  and  civilisation  ^at  Zurich,  ultra-civilisation ;  for  am  I  not  at  the 
Bellevue  au  Lac,  and  do  I  not  get  noble  chambers,  with  sumptuous 
French  cookery,  and  Hermitage  the  most  mellifluous  ?  Do  I  not  in  the 
early  morning  plunge  me  in  the  green  waters  of  the  lake,  taking  rapid 
^'headers,"  dire  as  those  of  Mr.  Boucicault,  in  the  company  of  three  Mos- 
8008  in  striped  drawers,  who  are  conversational  though  timorous  ?  and 
do  I  not  in  the  sweet  evening  take  a  ^'  promenade"  on  ihe  same  waters, 
in  a  boat,  the  rower  whereof  stands  behind  me  and  perpetually  backs 
water,  while  I  recline  under  the  most  i]y-harbouring  of  awnm^l    T>q 
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I  not  saj  adieu  to  Zuricb;  as  the  sun  is  setting,  and  causing  the  spires  of 
the  church  to  stand  out  in  the  most  splendid  theatrical  ^^  effect," — I  com- 
fortably nestling  in  a  carriage,  and  pursuing  a  road  the  up-and-down 
hilliness  of  which  keeps  the  right  hand  of  mj  coachman  in  a  perpetual 
coffee-mill  action  witib  the  break,  so  unceasingly  applied  and  remitted  ? 
The  moon  is  high,  and  we  are  winding  among  the  weird  dark  shadows  of 
the  mountains,  when,  with  a  loud  crack  of  the  whip,  and  a  prolonged 
'*  H — oup  1^ !"  the  driver,  withdrawing  his  attention  from  the  coffee-mill, 
urges  his  cattle  into  a  gallop,  which  they  continue  until  they  are  pulled 
short  up  at  the  door  of  a  quaint  little  inn  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
quaint  little  town  of  Zug.  Very  vividly  and  distinctly  do  I  see  that 
quaint  little  inn,  so  thoroughly  Swiss,  with  its^  open  courtyard  (in  the 
midst  of  which  I  saw  our  carriage,  in  the  early  morning,  dust-covered 
and  draggled,  and  looking  as  if  it  had,  as  it  literally  had,  been  out  all 
night),  overlooked  by  its  wooden  galleries,  and  frowned  upon  by  odd 
gables  and  angular  turrets;  with  its  inlaid  floors  and  its  heavy  windows 
which  wouldn't  open,  or,  being  open,  wouldn't  shut;  with  its  low-roofed 
^le-d^mangefj  hung  round  with  queer  old-£Ashioned  aquarelles  of  the 
various  neighbouring  lakes ;  with  its  omnipresent  smell  of  honey,  and  its 
never-ceasing  cackling  of  fowls;  and  with  every  thing  about  it  so  exactly 
like  what  I  had  read  of  and  seen  on  the  stage  a  thousand  times,  that  I 
should  scarcely  have  been  surprised  on  walking  out  to  find  Gessler's  cap 
<m  a  pole  in  the  market-place,  and  Tell  conferring  with  Melchthal  at  the 
fountain. 

My  dream  is  now  blurred  over  with  rain  and  mist,  and  I  have  a  hazy 
view  of  a  steamer  skulking  through  a  thick  fog,  covered  with  drenched 
English  people,  clad  in  the  shiny  and  odorifisrous  preparations  of  Mr. 
Macintosh,  who  are  going  to  ^'  do  the  Righi."  The  dreamer  does  not  tbe 
Righi,  though,  but  sitteth  in  the  open  balcony  of  the  Adier  at  Arth, 
than  which  a  drearier  place  cannot  be  conceived,  and  museth  on  the 
miseries  which  his  fellow  countrymen  are  undergoing, — the  dull  ascent, 
the  over  crowded  Xulm,  the  damp  beds,  the  charivari  of  muleteers,  the 
^hiveriog  counterpaned  crowd,  the  infernal  horn,  the  drunken-looking  red- 
fitced  sun.  Eintteigeny  tneine  Henren,  for  another  carriage  is  ready, — a 
carriage  small  and  draughty,  and  through  the  cracked  windows  of  which 
the  yellow  mist  rising  from  the  lake  penetrates  with  fell  and  bone-racking 
intent.  That  is  Lucerne  lying  fiu*  down  below  us ;  and  now  this  is  the 
Schweizer  Hof  (not  Sweeserofe,  as  the  young  man  in  the  patent-leather 
boots  and  the  suit  of  check  dittoes  persists  in  calling  it), — the  Schweixer 
Hof,  which  is  crammed  from  ^^  attic  to  basement,"  and  where  they 
laugh  at  my  application  for  a  bed.  Equally  hilarious  are  they  at  the 
Englischer  Hof,  at  the  Gygne,  at  the  Balances,  at  the  White  Horse. 
Where  do  I  sleep  that  night  but  at  the  Wild  Man,  who  is  pictorially 
represented  of  hirsute  tendency,  dressed  in  a  thin  vine -wreath,  and 
bearing  a  portentous  club,  llie  Wildness  of  the  Man  is  to  be  foond  in 
the  horsinesB  of  his  beef,  the  strength  of  his  garlic,  the  sounMSS  of  bis 
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wine.  The  sheets  of  the  bed  which  the  Wild  Man  provides  me  are  of 
eanrasy  the  pillows  of  the  thickness  of  a  pocket-handkerchief;  while^  for 
the  first  few  hours,  surge  through  the  keyhole  the  beery  accents  of  Sol- 
daten-Lieder,  which  the  military  associates  of  the  Wild  Man  are  singing 
in  his  Xneipe,  But  this  savage  is  strictly  clean,  and  honest  and  kind;  he 
sees  that  his  company  is  accustomed  more  to  civilisation  than  wildness, 
and  he  does  his  very  utmost  to  make  them  comfortable  in  his  wigwam, 
and  so  does  the  snowy-bodiced  Wild  Woman,  his  wife.  They  eat  better 
at  the  Schweizer  ITofthht  night,  and  perhaps  there  was  a  flea  or  two  less 
in  that  palatial  establishment;  but  there  could  not  have  been  more  atten- 
tion and  more  civility  than  we  experienced. 

I  am  afraid  that  when  the  numerous  representatives  of  the  great 
British  nation,  brave  in  British  broadcloth,  were  burying  their  faces  in 
their  Lincoln  and  Bennett  hats  at  the  commencement  of  ^^  the  English 
service,"  this  dreamer  was  seated  in  a  railway-carriage,  conversing  with  a 
cheery  Swiss  soldier,  whose  trousers  were  a  singular  combination  of  cloth 
and  leather, — it  was  difficult  to  say  which  was  the  thicker  or  harder 
material, — and  looking  out  on  the  lovely  country  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Berne.  Berne  was  it  ?  or  Thun  ?  or  where  ?  It  is  difficult  to  carry 
away  a  distinct  recollection  of  each  place  in  one's  waking  moments ;  but 
in  a  dream  who  can  distinguish  between  them  ?  One  has  but  a  general 
and  confused  notion  of  odd,  quaint  little  towns,  with  wooden  belfries  and 
gleaming  spires;  of  hilly  streets  and  broad  market-places  very  Tell-su^es- 
tive;  of  chdletSf  brown  and  weather-stained  like  an  old  sailor's  face,  with 
the  date  of  the  building,  and  occasionally  an  uncouth  rhymed  prayer  on 
the  bouse-fitmt ;  of  long  alcoved  streets,  with  fountains  playing  in  their 
centre,  where  chattering,  hard-featured,  grim-visaged  women  are  going 
through  the  ceremony  of  ^^  the  wash."  Outside  the  town,  passing  through 
the  old  gate,  was  a  Glockenthurm,  with  its  large-faced,  quaint,  old  time- 
piece, where  the  cock  flaps  its  wings  and  crows  for  the  hour,  and  across 
which,  at  noon,  the  twelve  Apostles  slowly  pass  and  bow  deferentially  to 
their  Lord;  now  a  square,  thickset,  vagabond  old  tower,  the  ra^ed 
edges  of  whose  portcullis  stand,  like  an  old  gentleman's  teeth,  above  the 
heads  of  you  pasdng  underneath.  Outside  the  tower  then ;  now  long 
dasty  roads,  with  the  never- failing  poplar  fringe;  now  a  thin,  rough, 
nigged  line  of  path,  on  one  side  lined  with  the  huge  debris  of  former  ava- 
lanches,— enormous  splinters  of  rock,  with  a  dwarf-pine  growing  in  their 
fissures,  and  the  whole  line  of  their  descent  p^ecdy  visible  on  the  face 
of  the  cliff  behind  them, — on  the  other  a  roaring  torrent,  not  without  its 
avalaiiche  reminiscences  either,  round  which  it  bubbles  and  hisses  and 
hunSy  and  then  speeds  on  its  way,  leaping  into  the  light  thousand-hued, 
sweet-voiced,  —  surely  one  of  Natiure's  grandest  sights!  Here  rise, 
straight  in  firont  of  you,  thousands  of  feet  of  sheer  cliff,  round  the  base  of 
which  you,  Gulliver,  wind,  looking  up  in  awe-stricken  silence  at  its  snow- 
crowned  top^  rose-pink  in  the  evening  sunset.  There  are  the  Schreck- 
honi  and  the  Wetterhom,  the  Eiger  and  the  Mdnch,  and  frur  away,  just 
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within  the  horizon's  rim^  lie,  cold  and  glittering^  other  peaks,  known  to 
you  but  as  haunts  of  the  brave  British  barrister  on  his  vacation, — the 
Alpine-Club  member,  who  speaks  the  noble  ^a^t^  of  Lincoln's  Inn  (you 
hear  him  often  enough  at  the  tables  dhote),  the  French  of  Stratford-atte- 
Bowe  with  a  fine  Oxford  accent,  and  who  has  so  many  stories  all  commenc- 
ing ^^Kongjefezzy  Vassong  der  Monty  BosarJ^  Here,  lying  supine  in  the 
sun,  is  the  cretin, — now  a  blear-eyed  hobbling  man,  now  a  short,  stunted, 
deformed  woman  (Grod  help  us,  that  such  a  shambling  being  could  claim 
that  sacred  name !),  who,  roused  by  the  sound  of  our  approaching  wheels, 
comes  and  barks  at  the  carriage-door,  holding  outstretched  hand,  and,  so 
to  speak,  putting  its  affliction  pistol-wise  at  your  head  and  demanding 
your  money.  There,  reaping  amongst  the  thin  harvest,  or,  burden-beast- 
like, carrying  enormous  trusses  on  their  backs,  are  the  thin-clad,  thin- 
ftced,  hideous  women,  their  poor  goitred  throats  hanging,  egg-like,  on 
their  chests,  their  wretched  limbs  bare,  tanned,  and  skinny,  their  miser- 
able faces  telling  of  want  and  hopelessness  and  dirt ;  here,  lounging 
against  the  chalet 'AoovSj  idling,  loafing,  nothing-doing,  unkempt,  im- 
cleansed,  uncaring,  are  the  men, — the  "brave  Switzers"  of  your  poet,  the 
much-belauded  children  of  freedom ! 

Which  is  which,  and  who  is  who,  in  this  mystified  dream-land  ?  This 
pleasant  garden,  with  the  water  rippling  at  its  edge,  with  the  smoking- 
kiosks  and  the  silvered  reflecting-globes,  and  the  fountain  with  the  foot- 
square  basin  for  the  swans,  and  the  reading-room,  and  the  hat&M'ii>» 
vapeur  boarding-house  by  the  landing  place, — surely  this  is  the  domain 
of  Knecktenhofer  (irreverently  known  as  Knickerbocker),  proprietor  of  the 
Hotel  Bellevue  at  Thun  ?  Very  good  is  Knecktenhofer's  cantyanserai, — 
good  his  table  dhdte,  though  perhaps  a  little  overdone  with  Oemse  (roast 
chamois),  and  a  trifle  too  fresh  as  to  the  fowls,  which  must  have  been 
clucking  half  an  hour  before  they  were  placed  on  table.  Marvellous  is 
Knecktenhofer's  selection  of  Rhine  wines  (try  the  RUdesheimer,  costly 
but  delicious),  clean  are  his  beds,  attentive  his  KellnerSj  good  every  thing 
save  his  bonne  mvMqtte  d'AHemagne,  of  which  he  vaunts  himself,  and 
which  is  the  worst  band  of  instrumentalists  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  unharmonious  Switzerland.  Now  uprises  Interlachen,  pted-h- 
terra  of  the  wandering  Briton,  who  has  colonised  the  place,  and  who  here 
can  drink  his  Bass  and  read  his  Times  within  sight  of  the  Jungfrau,  and 
within  hearing  of  the  avalanches.  Lauterbrunnen,  valley  of  fountains 
only,  with  its  thin  thready  dustfall  of  the  Staubbach,  surrounded  by  its 
foul  beggars,  and  its  echo-raising  horn-blower,  and  all  its  train  of  sfdad- 
spoon-selling  harpies.  Grindelwald,  with  its  dirty  glaciers  and  its  jolly 
little  inn,  the  courtyard  filled  with  dusty  carriages  and  harness-shak- 
ing mules,  and  brown  guides  sunning  themselves  on  benches,  and  drink- 
ing the  thinnest  of  vin  du  pays.  Through  the  Simmenthal  to  Yevay, 
two  dreaming  days  of  carriage -drive,  fiill  of  strange  reminiscences  of 
wondrous  gaps  and  bursts  of  moimtain-soenery ;  of  sun-tanned  drivers 
Mid  fat  bones;  of  old  inns  nestling  behind  courtyards,  in  quaint^  never- 
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Tisited,  abandoned  towns.  Dining  in  one  of  tliese  (and  a  better  dinner  I 
never  ate^  nor  drank  better  Beaujolais),  the  landlord  modestlj  enough 
offered  his  company,  and  we  had  a  long  chat,  in  which  he  told  me  that 
from  October  till  June  he  never  saw  a  strange  face,  never  attempted  to 
do  a  stroke  of  business,  and  that  his  sole  amusement  was  shooting  and 
fishing.  Yevaj  at  kst,  after  lying  close  under  mj  hand  for  hours,  but 
nnapproachable  through  the  deviating  road, — a  perfect  collar  of  S*s,  an 
interminable  serpentine  descent.  Yevay  and  luxury  at  the  Trois  Cou- 
ronnes,  Leman  '^  wooing  me  with  its  placid  face,"  the  loveliest  sunset 
imag^able,  and  £i*eworks  not  equal  to  those  at  Cremome.  Then  Glarens, 
Montreuz,  and  the  rest  of  the  Housseau  locale,  lovely  but  cockneyfied,  be- 
villaed,  be-stuccoed,  and  really  unromantic ;  and  Ghillon,  of  which  more 
at  another  time. 

No  time  now,  for  I  am  getting  restless  in  my  dreams,  as  I  fear  my 
readers  must  have  been  long  since  in  reading  their  record.  No  time  now  to 
tell  of  Chamounix,  reached  after  the  most  demoniac  jolting  in  spiingless 
char,  over  roads  manufactured  from  tons  of  granite  carelessly  dropped 
here  and  there,  and  intersected  by  tumbling  streams,  the  bridges  over 
which  were  composed  of  loose  pine-planks,  with  foot-and- a -half  inter- 
stices between  them, — of  Chamounix,  which  has  a  telescope  perpetually 
at  its  eye  to  look  at  black  dots  on  a  white  surface,  supposed  to  be  climbei-s 
on  the  Calotte  of  Mont  Blanc,  or  which  is  perpetually  excursionising  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  lying  of  its  exploits  during  the  evening, — of  Chamou- 
nix, BO  quaint  and  primitive  in  its  little  village,  so  civilised  and  luxurious 
in  its  big  grand  hotels, — of  Chamounix,  showing  its  English  tendencies 
in  its  erection  of  an  English  church,  the  one  solitary  tablet  in  which  is  to 
the  memory  of  my  dear  departed  friend,  who  first  popularised  the  village, 
and  which  was  erected  by  his  brother,  who  has  recently  gone  to  join  him 
in  "  The  Silent  Land."*  No  time  now  to  inspect  the  Livi*e  de  Voyageurs 
at  Tairraz's — though,  as  a  record  of  self-sufficient  egotistical  nonsense,  it 
would  afford  ample  amusement  for  a  cynical  half-hour.  No  time  to  linger 
over  the  vision  of  my  shadowy  self  on  a  scarcely  more  substantial  mule, 
winding  round  zigzag  paths,  and  overhanging  un&thomable  precipices, 
on  the  Tete-Noire  pass. 

No !  the  last  stage  of  thy  dream  is  on  me  now,  and  I  see  all  its  sur- 
roundings devoid  of  mist  and  in  all  clearness.  I  see  the  tall  room,  with  its 
three  windows,  and  its  muslin  curtains,  its  stopped  clock,  its  round  table, 
and  its  bed,  in  which  I,  moribund  as  I  think,  am  sti*etched.  I  arrived 
this  evening  at  Martigny,  ''seedy,"  but  nothing  more;  and  now  at  11 
P.M.  I  am  grievously  ill,  and  begin  to  feel  that  my  case  is  serious.  So 
do  those  in  attendance  on  me,  though  by  one  of  them — God  be  thanked  ! 
—the  extent  of  the  danger  is  not  known  until  it  is  past  and  over.    But 

*  Above  the  entrance-door  of  the  English  church  at  Chamounix,  and  facing 
tbe  altar,  is  a  white  marble  tablet,  inscribed,  "  To  the  memory  of  Albert  Smith,  who 
died  on  the  23d  May  1860,  in  the  44th  year  of  his  age,  this  tablet  is  erected  b&t« 
in  the  English  church  at  Chamounix  by  hia  affectionate  brother,  ATt\i\xT  ^iaV\\ir 
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the  other  is  a  man, — a  shrewdy  clear-headed^  warm-hearted  mtai, — and  he 
sees  the  pallor  gradually  stealmg  over  mj  cheek,  and  the  cramps  racking 
mj  devoted  limbs,  and  the  feverish  tossing  of  my  frame.  A  Doctor 
has  been  summoned,  and  arrives.  Ah !  all  of  you  who  have  been  seriously 
ill  know  how  we  look  for  that  doctor's  arrival  here  in  our  own  happy 
English  homes!  He  has  attended  us,  perhaps,  since  childhood;  is  oar 
friend,  with  old  reminiscences  of  childish  jokes  which  he  had  enjoyed  with 
us ;  or,  in  more  serious  cases,  he  is  a  man  whose  name  and  fame  are  known 
to  the  world,  and  on  whose  advice  we  rely  implicitly  the  moment  it  is 
uttered.  A  different  style  of  doctor  enters  on  my  dream !  A  solemn 
bearded  man,  in  a  straw  hat  and  buff  shoes,  one  glance  at  whose  face  is 
enough  to  show  his  total  inanity.  He  deposits  his  straw-hat  solemnly  in  a 
comer ;  then,  advancing  to  the  bed-side,  offers  me  ''Bon  soir,''  and  asks  me 
all  my  symptoms.  I  detail  them  to  him  categorically ;  I  am  literally  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  cholera,  and  I  implore  the  strongest  remedies.  He  retires; 
and,  after  an  absence  of  ten  minutes,  he  returns  with  a  tisane, — a  pleasant 
decoction  of  camomile-flowers,  served  in  a  teapot  with  some  hot  water.  I 
implore  something  stronger,  and  he  brings  in  some  sirop  ^aranffe.  He  sees 
me  slipping  away  from  between  his  fingers,  sees  my  life  ebbing  under  his 
hand ;  but  he  either  cannot  or  dare  not  (for  your  foreign  doctor  is  not 
merely  ignorant,  but  horribly  timid)  give  me  any  thing  more  potent 
Then  the  dull  hours  of  the  night  glide  by,  and  with  each  return  of  the 
attack  I  feel  myself  growing  weaker  and  nearei*  death ;  and  I  hear  the 
doctor  whisper  to  my  friend,  that  my  case  is  desperate,  and  that  I  shall 
probably  not  live  till  morning.  The  straw-hat  and  the  buff-shoes  retire 
to  fetch  some  medicament,  and  then  I  make  one  struggle  forjaij  life;  I 
will  have  no  more  of  his  trash ;  I  will  have  some  brandy, — aud  I  bethink 
me  of  a  remedy  which  I  carry  in  my  portmanteau.  They  bring  me 
brandy,  and  I  drink  it  furiously.  The  doctor  enters  while  I  am  in  the 
act;  calls  me  suicide,  and  washes  his  hands  (morally)  of  all  responsibility. 
But  the  brandy  drags  me  back  to  at  least  a  semblance  of  life,  and  enables 
me  to  get  through  the  hours,  until  the  English  physician — who  has  been 
telegraphed  for  from  Geneva — arrives.  So  kind,  yet  clever,  is  his  face,  so 
genial  his  voice,  so  cheering  his  manner,  that  I  fancy  myself  well  at  once, 
and  do  not  know  tOl  afterwards  that  even  then  I  am  in  great  danger. 
But  he  never  leaves  me  day  or  night ;  my  own  kind  companions  are  de- 
voted in  their  attention ;  and  the  people  of  the  hotel — the  burly  landlord^ 
the  swarthy  handsome  chambermaid,  the  willing  ''boots*' — all  vie  in 
zeal  and  kindness.  So  that  from  the  last-named  dream  I  wake  mudi 
reduced  in  bodily  strength,  and,  let  me  trust,  humbled  and  grateful  for 
my  permitted  recovery.  Wake,  to  find  myself  among  the  dear  ones  at 
home,  and  to  feel,  though  but  a  few  short  weeks  have  passed  since  its 
occurrence,  that  the  last  portion  of  the  dream  was — ^nothing  but  a  night- 
mare* 

E.Y. 
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The  three  anstocraciesy — Blood,  Brain,  and  Muscle,—- opposed  and  anta- 
gonistic as  tbej  are,  meet  upon  the  common  ground  of  birthright  Genius 
may  ridicule  high  birth  and  despise  ancient  lineage;  the  man  of  gentle 
Uood,  and  be  of  still  gentler  mould,  may  look  with  mingled  envy,  ad- 
miraticD,  and  despair  upon  the  joung  Hercules  of  the  soil ;  but  ordinary 
mortals,  boasting  no  title  to  any  of  these  estates,  can  see  that  the  genxune 
qiecimens  are  all  bom  poets,  bom  peers,  and  bom  Hercules.  The  surest 
iaheritance  of  all,  however,  is  health  and  strength,  and  perhaps  this  is  at 
the  same  time  the  most  to  be  envied  and  the  most  enjoyable.  For  what 
is  it  to  have  the  blood  of  the  Plantagenet  in  one*8  veins,  if  it  requires  to 
be  filtered  at  every  pore  and  drained  at  every  joint  ?  and  who  would 
choose  the  path  of  genius,  that  leads  so  often  along  the  brink  of  madness, 
meets  misery  and  disappointment,  death  before  the  prime,  and  eternal 
deafness  to  the  praises  of  posterity  ?  The  stream  of  noble  ancestry  is  con- 
stantly diverted  and  lost  in  streamlets  and  muddy  channels ;  and  as  to 
genius.  Nature  seems  ever  to  bar  the  entail,  as  though  she  were  jealous 
lest  a  Promethean  race  should  spring  up  and  annihilate  her  ancient  sons 
of  Earth ;  but  the  succession  to  a  strong  race  is  like  the  rising  of  the  sun 
and  the  recurrence  of  the  seasons — sure  and  recreative.  The  strong  man 
by  constitution  inherits  a  reality,  not  a  mere  name ;  he  enjoys  the  hon- 
ours of  his  fiEtmily,  and  feels- a  pride  in  himself  and  his  race,  which  has  an 
independence  and  genuineness  about  it  that  places  him  in  an  aristocracy  of 
his  own.  Many  a  Plantagenet  may  well  regard  him  as  a  superior,  and 
aSer  to  barter,  if  he  could,  all  his  antique  virtues  and  all  his  old  posses- 
sions lor  that  one  priceless  estate  of  health  and  strength.  But  no  wealth 
can  purchase  this  ancestry,  and  not  even  physical  education  can  supply 
the  stamp  of  robust  and  vigorous  parentage. 

At  the  very  head  of  our  subject,  then,  stands  good  birth.  Not  but 
that  the  child  of  robust  parents  may  be  so  badly  brought  up  as  to  become 
a  very  weak  man,  and  that  by  proper  training  the  offspring  of  weakly 
parents  may  be  moulded  into  a  fair  average  specimen  of  manhood ;  but 
that  to  possess  health  and  strength  of  the  normal  vigour,  or  to  attain 
exceptional  prowess  amongst  the  strong,  is  not  granted  to  any  but  those 
who  are  bom  strong. ' 

Though  there  has  been  so  much  dispute  upon  the  point,  there  is  no 
doabt  that  we  inherit  many  qualities  from  our  parents.  The  niere  family 
likeness  is  a  fact  familiar  all  the  world  over ;  and  though  the  same  form 
in  appearance  may  not  always  be  associated  with  the  same  qualities,  and 
though  rare  instances  occur  of  very  great  differences  between  the  child 
and  ^e  parents,  yet  the  fact  of  transmission  of  individual  characteristics 
is  too  universal  to  be  resisted.  The  whole  origin  and  permanence  of 
nces  in  man  and  animals  rest  upon  this.    To  mention  an  extreme  eoa^) 
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Negro  hiubands  of  white  women  have  a  progeoj  more  or  less  marked  by 
the  Negro  peculiarities;  we  may  say  for  endless  generations;  and  the 
children  of  Europeans  married  to  Negresses,  follow  the  mother.  The 
Jewish  physiognomy  is  preserved  to  the  present  day  in  a  marked  and  strik- 
ing manner,  resembling  the  type  of  the  ancient  race,  as  we  may  see  it  so 
admirably  well  delineated  on  the  sculptured  walls  of  the  Assyrian  palaces. 
This,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  wholly  attributable  to  the  universal  adher- 
ence of  the  Jews  to  their  law  of  not  interman*ying  with  any  but  their  own 
race.  But,  as  illustrative  of  our  argument  in  reference  to  the  bodily  pecu- 
liarities, none  can  be  more  convinciog  than  the  well-known  facts  about  the 
breeds  of  dogs  and  horses.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  two  animals  of 
the  same  kind  could  be  so  very  different  as  a  King  Charles's  spaniel  and  a 
greyhound, — the  one  small,  round-headed,  short-legged,  and  altogether 
dumpy,  with  long  hair  and  feathered  legs ;  the  other  with  long  sinewy 
limbs,  provided  with  immense  muscles,  a  body  lanky  and  slim,  bearing  a 
pointed  head,  and  finished  off  with  a  finely-tapered  tail.  We  see  at  a 
glance  that  the  one  animal  is  doomed  to  be  a  lady's  lap-dog,  or  if  he 
escapes  being  thus  spoiled  in  his  youth,  the  best  he  can  do  is  to  ferret 
about  in  the  thick  brushwood  and  start  the  game,  without  a  chance  of 
catching  it ;  but  the  hound  is  made  for  speed,  and  hunts  his  game  not 
by  the  nose,  but  by  the  sight,  and  he  catches  it.  If  these  dogs  did  not 
transmit  their  qualities,  they  would  never  have  become  a  race,  and  the 
pedigree  of  a  greyhound  would  not  be  a  matter  of  the  consequence  it  is. 
A  mongrel  greyhound — as,  for  example,  one  with  a  dash  of  the  setter  or 
terrier — might  be  a  very  clever  dog,  but  he  would  assuredly  have  lost  his 
muscular  haunches  and  his  long,  sinewy,  slender,  but  light  and  powerful' 
legs.  His  capabilities  as  a  racing  and  haie-catchiug  animal  would  be 
destroyed,  F/om  similar  causes  the  Arabian  race  of  horses  dififers  so 
widely  from  the  little  Shetland  pony,  or  the  huge  Flanders  animal,  com- 
pared with  which  it  is  ^^  Hyperion  to  a  satyr."  If  we  want,  however,  to 
produce  a  race  of  good  useful  animals,  not  fleet  and  wild  as  the  Arab  and 
high-mettled  as  the  racer,  the  samg  pur  must  be  sacrificed  to  an  alliance 
with  rude  bone  and  weight  In  this  way  the  nerve  and  muscle  of  the 
aristocrat  of  the  desert  are  infused  or  grafl^d  into  the  duller  and  more 
plodding  brute.  But  the  race-horse  breeder,  without  being  a  deep  phy- 
siologist, has  learned  his  crafl  by  observation.  He  knows  that  the  strong 
points  of  dam  or  sire  will  come  out  strong  in  the  foal.  An  animf^l 
having  come  to  the  front  amongst  a  host  of  well-bred  competitors,  rarely 
disappoints  the  expectations  formed  of  him,  or  her,  in  the  pn^eny; 
for  the  reason  that  the  characteristic  peculiarities  are  transmitted.  The 
success  of  the  breeding  depends  upon  the  skilful  combination  of  the  strong 
points  in  the  parent  animals.  The  celebrated  Abd-el-Xader  was  reoentlj 
appealed  to  by  General  Daomas,  of  the  French  army,  who  had  a  long  ez« 
pmeAcewith  the  Arabs,  as  to  whether  the  sire  or  the  dam  was  the  most 
TaluaUe  for  breeding  purposes.  The  answer  was:  ^'  The  ezpttieDce  of 
wntiuies  Ins  established  that  the  essential  perts  of  the  ocgaaisatiQOy  sneh 
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M  the  bones,  the  tendons,  the  nerves,  and  the  veins,  are  always  derived 
from  the  stallion.  The  mara  may  give  the  colour,  and  some  resemblance 
to  her  structure,  but  the  principal  qualities  are  due  to  the  stallion." 
Though  the  muscles  are  not  mentioned  in  this  description,  we  must  pre- 
snme  that  it  was  meant  to  say  that  the  qualities  of  strength  and  speed 
were  inherited  from  the  sire.  Mr.  Orton,  in  his  lectures  on  ''  The  physi- 
ology of  breeding,"  so  far  agrees  with  this  opinion  ofAbd-el-Ejtder  as  to 
Bay  that  the  male  gives  the  locomotive  organs,  while  the  female  gives  the 
internal  organs.  The  most  reUable  statement  of  this  subject  will  be  found 
in  Mr.  Lewes's  Physiology  of  Common  Life.  Mr.  Lewes,  after  showing 
that  the  laws  of  hereditary  transmission  are  not  yet  perfectly  apprehended, 
pcunts  to  certain  modifying  influences — ^in  atavism  or  ancestral  influence, 
as  when  a  child  resembles  its  grandfather  or  grandmother,  and  not  its 
parents ;  ^'  potency  of  the  individual,"  as  when  some  strong  peculiarity 
of  feature  or  constitution  predominates,  and  produces  the  decided  resem- 
Uance  to  the  father  or  mother ;  and  ''  potency  of  organisation"  at  a  par- 
ticular period,  as  when  the  oflspring  of  an  old  fiither  and  a  young  mother 
partakes  most  of  the  mother  s  qualities,  according  to  the  hedth  and  vigour 
cm  the  maternal  side. 

The  transmission  of  any  tendency  to  disease— or,  as  it  is  commonly 
^ken  of,  any  ^'  taint" — from  parent  to  ofldpring,  is  unfortunately  a  fact 
bat  too  certain  and  natural.  Injuries  to  the  limbs  and  even  the  vital 
txrgans  are  happily  not  bequeathed,  though  deformities  of  many  kinds 
are  repeated  with  pretty  general  regularity;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
generally  of  those  peculiarities  which  are  called  ^^  mothers'  maiks."  But 
by  &T  the  greater  number  of  family  diseases  are  those  which  are  well 
laio?m  to  be  the  result  of  what  we  have  spoken  of  as  a  '^  taint"  It  may 
be  gout,  scrofula,  consumption,  insanity,  epilepsy,  or  even  the  drinking 
propensity;  the  seeds  rarely  lie  dormant  long  in  any  of  these  cases, 
although  the  potency  of  the  ''  taint"  is  sometimes  seen  to  be  reduced, 
if  sound  health  exists  on  one  side,  when  only  some  of  the  progeny  are 
affected.  We  not  unfrequently  see,  in  families  admitted  to  be  consump- 
tive, perhaps  one  individual  of  fair  average  health  and  strength,  attaining 
the  three  score  and  ten  years.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  diseased 
tendency  exists  strong  on  both  sides,  the  exceptions  are  so  rare  as  only 
to  prove  the  fatal  rule.  Nothing  can  be  more  to  be  regretted  than  the 
ODDstant  dissemination  of  disease  which  is  kept  up  by  the  ill-assorted 
maniages  of  this  kind ;  indeed,  those  who  have  given  most  consideration 
to  the  subject  of  public  well-being,  would  be  inclined  to  extend  the  do- 
minion of  the  Divorce  Court  over  those  about  to  marry.  Such  an  in- 
novation would  be  met  with  a  great  outcry  at  first,  but  ^e  results  would 
eventually  be  not  less  important  and  efiBcient,  in  benefiting  the  physical 
vel&re  of  the  community,  than  the  law  which  relieves  from  the  disabili- 
ties  of  incompatible  dispositions  and  offences  against  the  matrimonial 
conventionalities. 

It  is  a  question  of  vital  interest  to  the  race,  and  of  great  \m^i\»afift 
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in  physical  education^  whether  the  hereditary  taint  cannot  be  counter* 
acted,  and  even  erentaally  eliminated  from  frtmiliee.  If  we  could  be 
permitted  to  select  partners  for  our  friends,  the  first  step  might  be  taken 
towards  improving  the  stock;  and  as  we  have  ahready  alluded  to  llie 
probable  superior  influence  of  the  mother  over  the  vitd  organs,  it  would 
be  in  the  selection  of  healthy  wives  that  most  reliance  should  be  placed. 
This  would  be  attacking  the  evil  in  the  most  direct  manner;  but  it  has 
also  this  additional  advantage,  that  as  the  infismt  for  some  time  derives, 
or  ought  at  least,  its  food  from  the  mother,  and  just  when  the  young 
organism  is  most  susceptible  of  receiving  the  stamp  and  mould  of  its 
future  developed  conditioD,  it  would,  with  a  ''  good  mother,"  stand  a  bet- 
ter chance  of  being  able  to  combat  any  diseased  tendencies.  In  this  way 
the  influence  of  the  mother  extends  beyond  that  of  the  &ther ;  and  if  it 
happens  that  she  should  be  aflected  with  any  imhealthiness,  there  can  be 
no  question  that  the  chances  of  health  and  long  life  for  the  child  are  im- 
mensely improved  by  the  nursing  of  a  foster-mother,  who  can  always  be 
selected  for  her  health.  The  practice  may  not  be  one  that  can  be  very 
cordially  recommended,  because  it  involves  certain  possible  contingencies 
not  agreeable,  such  as  the. resemblance  in  temper,  and  even  in  feature,  to 
the  acting  mother,  who  may  turn  out  a  criminal.  Still,  as  a  vital  ex- 
pedient, it  is  a  good  resource.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  infant-stock 
has  gained  some  fraction  at  least  in  its  health  chances  since  the  extinc- 
tion of  that  horrid  race  typified  by  ''  Sairey  Gramp," — those  besotted  and 
in&tuated  old  crones  that  took  a  sort  of  grim  delight  in  getting  into  a 
dark  comer  to  cram  butter  and  sugar,  with  a  drop  of  gin  to  follow,  down 
the  throat  of  an  infimt  But  even  now  amongst  the  poor  and  ignorant 
of  the  country  villages,  and  the  reckless,  hard-hearted,  and  equally  poor 
of  the  large  towns,  thousands  of  children  are  destroyed  for  want  of  the 
most  ordinary  care.  Amongst  the  middle  and  upper  classes  children  are 
splendidly  groomed,  but  not  generally  so  well  fed;  neither  are  their  rooms 
kept  as  they  should  be.  It  is  often  said  that  most  children  are  over-fed. 
This  is  pardy  true ;  for  they  have  generally  too  much  meat ;  the  pudding 
should  be  the  pi^ce  de  r^nntanee  for  strong  and  healthy  children,  and  this 
with  plenty  of  sugar.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  teeth  are 
decayed  by  eating  sugar :  Negroes  are  remarkable  for  fine  teeth,  and  they 
half  live  on  sugar  in  some  form.  The  natural  taste  which  children  have 
for  sweets  does  not  misguide  them ;  and  mamma  should  nevor  scold  when 
the  sugar-basin  and  the  jam-pots  are  such  constant  objects  of  the  stealthy^ 
thievery  of  her  youngsters. 

The  very  foundation  of  future  health  and  strength  is  to  be  laid  in  in- 
fiuacy  and  childhood ;  as  we  say  of  the  disposition,  ^'  whichever  way  the 
twig  is  bent,  the  tree  will  grow,"  so  it  is  much  the  same  of  the  body, — the 
strong  man  does  not  grow  from  the  weak  child.  Fresh  seeds  of  disease, 
too,  are  fi^uently  sown  in  childhood,  and  little  is  done  to  eradicate  those 
which  are  congenital.  Children  with  weak  lungs  are  probably  huddled 
ika^ntiier  m  a  warm  room  thickly  carpeted;  and  lest  they  should  breathe 
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Ae  cold  air,  ibej  are  kept  to  the  house,  periiape  eren  to  the  nursery,  for 
weeks.  Tliere  is  do  neoessitj  for  ^  hardening**  chiMren  by  exposing  them 
to  an  manner  of  trials^  which  in  most  instances  rather  make  them  tender 
md  deBeate  than  hardy.  Because  cold  washing  is  the  best  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  it  does  not  follow  that  in  winter  and  early  spring 
duldreii  are  to  suffer  the  misery  of  ice-cold  baths,  because  papa»  who  is 
i  great  sanitarian,  likes  to  bring  up  his  children  hardy.  These  ''  harden- 
ings"  remind  us  of  the  New  Zealanders  thrusting  stones  down  their  in- 
finfstJiroat,  to  give  him  a  strong  heart  and  make  him  a  fearless  warrior ; 
or  of  Brantome's  story  of  his  uncle  Chastaigneraye,  whose  &ther,  as  soon 
as  be  was  weaned,  by  the  advice  of  a  great  physician  of  Naples,  had  gold, 
iteel,  and  iron  powdered,  and  given  to  him  in  all  his  food — ''  pour  le  bien 
fortifiet^ — till  he  was  twelve  years  old.  Chastaigneraye  grew  up  so 
strcmg  that  he  once  seized  a  bull  by  the  horns  and  held  him  hat  There 
is  nothing  to  which  moderation  and  common  sense  are  so  indispensable 
as  in  the  healthy  management  of  children.  The  art  is  in  adapting 
clothing  and  food  to  the  season  and  the  temperament  of  the  child. 
Perhaps  an  apology  ought  to  be  made  for  saying  so  much  upon  an 
^old  woman's"  subject;  but  there  is  a  vein  of  practical  science  to  be 
worked  in  eveiy  mSnagey  as  every  one  who  has  had  experience  in  the 
breeding  and  rearing  of  prize  animals,  from  a  Cochin-China  fowl  to  a  race- 
horse, will  understand.  Every  thing  depends  upon  the  judicious  feeding 
md  the  care  bestowed  upon  the  young  animal  while  getting  its  growth. 
Genuine  specimens  of  the  boy  and  girl  are  to  be  met  with  still 
tmongst  the  multitude  of  fast  young  gentlemen  and  airified  young  ladies; 
but  the  tendency  of  the  age  to  hurry  life,  to  anticipate  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evO,  which  comes  too  soon  for  most  of  us,  is  making  young 
people  ^row  old  before  their  time,  and  in  many  ways  obliterating  the 
period  of  youth,  so  full  of  delightful  memories.  Besides  these  fast 
inclinations,  the  intellectual  culture  of  the  day  show?  the  signs  of 
bong  forced  often  beyond  its  strength  in  striving  to  surpass  the  high 
lerel  which  is  demanded.  Competitive  examinations  for  the  army,  and 
every  thing  worth  having  under  Government;  middle -class  university 
examinations  and  trials,  for  the  mere  honours ;  education  of  the  million 
by  a  host  of  national  pedagogues, — are  all  so  many  influences  threat- 
ening to  dwarf  the  energies  of  the  body,  and  usurp  Nature*s  will  over 
the  material  education  of  the  race.  If  cramming  and  forcing  of  the 
mind  could  give  us  the  works  of  genius ;  if  they  could  sustain  a  race  of 
soldiers  and  sailors  whose  deeds  are  to  be  recorded  with  those  of  Nelson 
aad  Wellington ;  and  if  National  education — provided,  like  water  laid  on 
tt  ererj  one's  door,  for  twopence  a  week — did  not  make  thousands  of  good 
tillers  of  the  soil  and  handicraftsmen  above  the  business  that  Nature  in- 
tended them  for,— one  might  feel  no  anxiety  in  watching  this  preponder- 
saee  in  the  promotion  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture.  It  is  true  that, 
contemporary  with  it,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  a  sanitary 
poiiee  has  charge  of  the  public  health,  by  whicb  any  of  t\iOS«  %^«Qk^ 
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ing  attacks  of  epidemics  which  have  carried  off  thousands  of  Tictims 
will  probably  be  prevented ;  but  beyond  this  the  individual  health  and 
stren^  of  the  masses  should  receive  its  share  of  attention.  Particularly 
is  this  desirable  in  the  National  schools^  where  it  often  happens  that  a 
crowd  of  boys  are  collected  from  all  sorts  of  homes^  some  poor,  some  well- 
to-do,  in  a  room  but  very  ill-constructed  for  health  purposes.  AU  private 
schools  of  any  importance  are  now  provided  with  a  regular  gynmasium 
in  addition  to  their  play-ground  and  cricket-field,  and  the  public-schools 
should  possess  similar  means  of  educating  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind. 
In  London,  an  open-air  gymnasium  could  not  always  be  had ;  but  where 
it  could  not,  a  room  would  answer  the  purpose,  and  the  boys  might  be 
exercised  in  classes,  while  the  others  looked  on.  Of  public  gymnasia  we 
shall  have  something  to  say  hereafter ;  the  point  to  be  observed  with  re- 
gard to  National  schools  is,  that  here  we  have  large  numbers  of  boys 
brought  together, — this  alone  is  h  point  dTappui;  and,  having  caught  our 
hares,  should  not  the  opportunity  be  seized  of  systematically  training  and 
exercising  their  bodies  as  well  as  their  minds  ?  Might  we  not  in  this 
way  raise  the  average  health  and  strength,  the  agiUty  and  the  general 
vigour  of  the  working-class  in  large  cities  ? 

It  is  a  serious  question  whether  in  private  schools  there  is  not  an 
evil  influence  set  up  by  the  throwing  open  of  so  many  tempting  avenues 
to  worldly  success  in  the  competitive  examinations.  Parents  are  urging 
their  sons  to  work  hard,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  knowledge,  or  on  accoimt 
of  any  remarkable  aptitude  which  a  boy  may  have,  but  to  obtain  some 
capital  berth  in  perpetuumy — a  commission  in  the  army,  with  a  life  and 
death  in  India,  or  the  dolcejar  niente  of  a  Government  oiSce.  School- 
masters,  naturally  alive  to  the  honour  of  their  school,  have  a  keen  eye  to 
the  middle-class  examination  lists,  and  too  often  join  the  anxious  parent 
in  working  the  willing  hoi*se  to  death.  Few  boys,  especially  if  they  happen 
to  have  the  talent,  would  not  feel  the  spur  under  these  circumstances,  and 
tax  their  brains  when  they  ought  to  be  stretching  their  limbs.  It  may 
be  safely  said  that  the  students  of  a  school  may  be  picked  out  from  the 
players ;  there  is  a  look  of  thought  and  care  about  their  faces  that  speaks 
of  work  and  emulation ;  and  if  they  were  observed  out  of  school,  we  should 
see  that  they  were  seldom  the  ringleaders  either  in  games  or  mischief. 
Now  brain -work  will  rarely  injure  adults ;  cases  do  occur  now  and  then  of 
decided  bad  effects  from  over-mental  exertion ;  but  generally  it  is  the  ne- 
glect of  the  bodily  health  which  in  students  and  literary  men  is  so  mis- 
chievous. In  youth,  however,  the  brain  and  nerves  have  quite  enough  to 
do  in  superintending  and  assisting  the  growth  and  perfection  of  the  body, 
— they  are  active  accordingly ;  therefore  it  is  more  especially  a  fatal  error 
to  overtax  their  higher  function  in  young  persons.  Every  schoolmaster, 
and  especially  if  undertaking  the  domestic  care  of  his  pupils,  ought  to  be 
a  canning  sanitarian,  and  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  physiology. 
He  should  know  that  health  and  the  education  of  the  body  are  of  equal 
importance  with  scholarship.    For  his  own  interest,  as  well  as  that  of  his 
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pupils,  he  should  plan  a  dietary  properly  varied  with  fruit  and  yegetables, 
be  careful  about  the  ventilation  of  the  sleeping  apartments,  have  a  quick 
nose  for  tobacco-smoke,  and  a  sharp  eye  for  boys  that  shirk  the  play** 
ground  and  retire  into  comers  to  read  novels.  Above  all,  like  the  ancient 
Greek  Academicians,  he  should  frequent  the  gymnasium,  and  show  his 
interest  in  all  the  feats  of  strength  and  games  by  a  word  of  praise  and 
encouragement ;  still  better  if  by  example  he  can  show  himself  a  master  in 
some  of  the  manly  arts,  and  assume  the  priestly  dignity  of  the  Gymuasi- 
archus.  There  is  no  di£Sculty  in  ordering  the  games  and  exercises  of  boys, 
their  natural  instincts  generally  direct  them  to  those  best  adapted  to  briug 
out  their  muscles,  and  put  a  healthy  stress  upon  their  general  stamina. 
The  play-field  and  the  river — cricket,  rounders,  prisoner's  base,  foot-ball, 
hockey,  and  boating,  which  ought  to  include  swimming,  that  most  healthy 
and  nerve-giving  finish  to  school  t:*aining — embrace  the  curriculum  of  a 
boy's  physical  education.  Military  drill  has  the  best  effect  in  giving  boys 
a  smart,  and  what  soldiers  call  a  ''  well  set  up/'  carriage  of  the  body ;  it 
has  its  influence  also  in  teaching  them  the  value  of  command,  and  the  im- 
portance of  subordination  to  general  plan  in  the  use  of  combined  action  of 
individuals.  There  are  points  where  physical  education  trenches  upon, 
but  assists,  general  education;  for  the  drill  not  only  enables  boys  to 
arrange  and  control,  or  to  work  with,  a  stafl*  engaged  in  the  ordinary 
business  of  life,  but  it  confers  at  least  some  knowledge  of  military  art, 
and  thus  leads  them  to  understand  the  past  and  future  battles  of  their 
country's  army.  The  actual  combat,  however,  of  wrestling,  boxing,  fenc- 
ing, and  single-stick  is  not  advisable  for  boys,  because,  in  the  first  place, 
their  temper  is  too  easily  roused  into  anger,  and  next,  their  limbs  are 
not  sufficiently  ^'  set"  to  prevent  serious  accidental  injuries.  These  exer- 
cises should  be  reserved  till  the  time  of  young-manhood,  when  ''a  hit,  a  pal- 
pable hit,"  is  owned  to  without  being  felt  as  more  than  a  healthy  stimulus 
to  the  encounter,  which  by  rights  should  always  be  strictly  gladiatorial. 
The  great  principle  in  training  boys  seems  to  be,  to  expand  their  lungs 
and  develop  their  natural  strength  into  a  lasting  endurance,  without  over- 
straining ;  at  the  same  time  keeping  all  the  muscles  in  play.  There  is  a 
famous  old  game  which  does  all  this  in  the  most  invigorating  and  agree- 
able way,  it  is  called  ''  Hare  and  Hounds ;"  the  hare,  chosen  as  the  best 
runner  and  jumper  in  the  school,  and  of  admitted  pluck,  starts  across 
country  with  his  pockets  full  of  "  scent," — L  e.  old  copy-books  and  Latin 
exercises  torn  into  scraps, — to  be  scattered  as  he  runs.  He  gets  a  little 
''  law"  before  the  pack  are  laid  upon  his  track,  and  very  often  leads  them 
a  fine  chace  over  hill  and  dale,  through  the  wood  and  through  the  brook, 
— for  it  must  be  something  like  a  river  to  stop  him  when  his  blood's  up, — 
before  he  is  run  into.  A  &st  and  a  ^'  foxy"  hare  will  sometimes  escape 
entirely,  and  be  at  home  in  time  to  cool  and  offer  his  congratulations  to 
the  pack  upon  their  admirable  training,  to  their  intense  disgust.  This 
sport  has  the  recommendation  of  never  straining  a  boy  beyond  his  i^^cst^\ 
the  willing  horse  comes  to  a  check  and  gets  his  second  wind,  \i\i^  W^  ou^ 
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is  obb'ged  to  keep  up,  or  buffer  the  sneers  of  the  whdie  school  for  lagging. 
The  ancient  Greeks  adopted  a  similar  plan  for  encouraging  good  running 
in  boys  without  over-douig  it ;  they  had  a  race  called  Lampedodromiaj 
in  which  every  lad  canied  a  lighted  torch,  and  the  winner  was  the  one 
who  came  in  first  bearing  his  torch  flaming :  thus  a  certain  temperament 
of  speed  was  ensured,  for  the  flame  would  be  extinguished  by  running  at 
too  high  a  speed. 

Confessing  to  an  inveterate  interest  in  boys'  games — a  strong  persist- 
ence of  the  old  leaven — must  be  the  excuse  for  having  said  perhaps  too 
much  already  about  them;  there  remains,  however,  this  important  re- 
minder to  all  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  seignors  :  when  we  shuffle  off 
the  scene,  these  boys  come  on  to  play  the  part  of  progenitors.  Youth 
is  the  time  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  health,  as  those  know  well  who  have 
found  out  the  immense  value  of  physical  strength,  even  for  the  most 
intellectual  pursuits  and  duties  of  life.  It  is  for  the  old  heads  to  en- 
courage the  young  bodies ;  not  to  make  schools  the  forcing-houses  for 
precocious  talent,  which,  nine  times  in  ten,  turns  out  a  mushroom  growth, 
bom  to  be  shrivelled  up  by  the  first  noontide  heat  of  real-life  service. 

We  have  already  had  something  to  say  of  the  high  behest  of  mothers : 
let  a  word,  then,  be  directed  to  those  under  whose  care  young  ladies 
are  advancing  to  bear  their  part  in  sustaining  the  honours  of  the  race. 
Happily  the  days  of  back-boards  are,  we  believe,  gone,  and  those  fright- 
ful instruments  of  torture  by  which  a  young  lady  was  made  to  keep  her 
feet,  or,  as  the  phrase  was,  '^  her  toes  turned  out,"  not  in  any  natural 
form,  but  with  each  foot  all  but  in  a  line  with  the  other,  the  heels  being  kept 
close  together — these  ^'stocks*'  are  also  only  to  be  found  in  the  archaeology 
of  millinery.  The  same,  it  is  to  be  feared,  however,  cannot  be  said  of 
those  steel-ribbed  corselets  which  for  many  years  were  allowed  to  claim 
their  hecatombs  of  lovely  victims  to  a  fashionable  shape,  and  let  loose  a 
whole  legion  of  distortion  doctors,  with  their  thousand-and-one  artificial 
spines.  Fashion  has  fortunately  begun  to  reform  itself;  at  least  it  is 
presumable  that  while  short  waists  and  round  waists  are  in  vogue,  the 
heart  and  lungs  must  be  emancipated  to  a  great  extent,  although,  of 
course,  it  is  still  possible  to  exercise  a  severe  control  over  the  play  of 
those  organs  by  some  insidious  ligature  beneath  the  pretty  belt  and 
buckle.  Still,  we  are  warranted  in  the  supposition  that  there  are  signs 
of  a  healthy  revolt  against  these  most  mischievous  aids  to  a  style  of 
beauty  which  emanates  entirely  from  the  clever  artists  of  Le  FolUt,  and 
even  they  must  be  driven  to  Nature  soon  for  their  models. 

It  is  considered  the  thing  just  now  to  run  down  dashing  horse-women  by 
fastening  upon  them  the  epithet  *'  pretty  horse-breaker,"  that  exjnression 
being  always  used  as  a  term  of  reproach,  often  as  a  sneer;  but  surely  it  is  not 
unwomanly  to  take  delight  in  two  such  noble  and  high-spirited  creatoies 
as  a  horse  and  a  dog;  or  shall  we  be  told  it  is  indecorous  for  ladies  to  huntf 
The  writer  perhaps  is  speaking  too  much  from  his  own  point  of  Tiew; 
Aut  to  Mm,  and,  aa  he  fancies,  to  many  like  him,  a  young  lady  a|qpears  &r 
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more  natural,  more  herself,  and  more  interesting,  when  flushed  with  the 
^w  of  health,  and  the  excitement  of  a  gallop  through  the  fresh,  life- 
Meathing  air,  than  when  framed  in  the  stiff  finery  of  artificial  flowers  and 
hll  dress  to  act  a  part  for  the  evening.  Then  there  is  the  indescribable 
sharm  of  health  and  high  spirits,  for  which  we  all  have  so  keen  an  in- 
itiDCt :  this  is  a  flower  one  rarely  finds  in  the  hot-houses  of  society.  To 
idmire  or  to  sanction  the  swash-buckler  style  of  manly  young  lady,  who 
tias  been  betrayed  by  silly  brothers  into  talking  slang  and  swaggering, 
is  quite  another  thing.  These  are  habits,  indeed,  which  are  as  rarely 
bond  to  be  associated,  au  cosur,  with  high  and  noble  feelings,  as  these 
latter  qualities  are  so  generally  in  one  who  owns  to  a  passion  for  horses 
lad  dogs,  which,  being  interpreted,  generally  means  love  for  nature,  and 
Dot  unfrequently  the  finest  sense  of  the  true  and  the  beautiful.  After 
lU,  though  we  may  feel  a  wholesome  horror  of  the  strong-minded  school, 
ibejiffurantes  of  social  science  meetings,  the  '^  deep  in  all  the  'ologies," 
[Mrhaps  such  Utde  innovations  as  the  most  delicately  moulded  hob-nailed 
boots,  felt  hats,  and  Garibaldi  shirts,  are  really  healthy  physical  signs  of 
die  times.  Rude  health  brings  with  it  a  sort  of  irresistible  spirit  of  oppo- 
ntion  and  independence,  that  means  no  harm :  like  the  prancing  of  a 
^tinted  filly  fresh  up  firom  grass,  there's  no  vice  in  it,  and  the  pretty 
aeatore  will  soon  take  to  the  bit,  especially  under  a  light  hand,  and 
become  invaluable. 

But  the  best  argument  in  favour  of  riding  for  ladies  is,  that  it  offers 
dmost  the  only  violent  exercise  open  to  them ;  and  vident  exercise  is 
oeeessary  for  strong  health.  As  to  dancing,  that  is  violent  enough  in  all 
oooscienee,  but  entirely  in  the  wrong  direction;  the  chest  being  con- 
fined, while  the  breathing  is  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of  rapidity,  feed- 
ing on  air  of  the  hottest  and  stalest  kind,  loaded  with  dust  and  perfiimes, 
the  heart  stirred  till  it  beats  like  that  of  a  frightened  bird.  All  this 
iwful  waste  of  resources,  this  consuming  fire  in  the  system,  is  made  more 
destructive  by  choosing  the  hours  which  Nature  demands  for  sleep  and 
renovation.  If  this  favourite  amusement  must  be  had,  and  no  doubt  it 
u  in  nature  that  it  must,  then  we  ought  to  have  dancing- rooms  as  cool 
and  well  ventilated  as  a  gymnasium,  instead  of  the  quasi  Turkish  bath  to 
which  we  have  so  generally  to  submit. 

The  faculty  might  curse  the  day,  but  it  would  be  a  real  blessing  to 
mothers,  if  more  open-air  amusements  and  recreations  could  be  brought 
into  fihshioD  in  which  ladies  could  join. 

Of  the  few  good  exercises  enticing  enough  to  keep  their  votaries  in 
the  field,  archery  is  the  best  It  has  decidedly  gained  in  public  favour  of 
late,  and  deserves  to  be  encouraged  in  every  way ;  it  is  a  very  superior 
pastime  to  the  new  game  of  croquet;  indeed,  this  is  too  idle  a  game  to  be 
compared  with  archery,  which  has  a  certain  nobleness  in  its  associations,  and 
in  the  skill  demanded  for  success.  Neither  of  these  games,  however,  offers 
the  opportunity  for  any  thing  like  violent  exertion,  and  the^  are  apt  to 
encourage  a  disposition  to  look  prettj,  and  put  on  fasdnatmg  posea^i^XlKiSt 
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than  to  excite  the  whole  enei^es,  as  a  thoroughly  good  sport  should. 
Yonng  ladies  at  school  have  the  great  advantage  of  being  permitted 
to  be  a  little  bojdenish ;  and  if  we  were  to  epeak  as  a  father,  it  would  be 
to  saj,  that  jour  hojden  is  not  to  be  put  down  as  a  rude  tom-boj.  Let 
her  bj  all  means  bowl  her  hoop,  skip,  and  play  long-rope  to  giddy  dift- 
traction ;  and  even  play  bat-trap  and  cricket,  with  an  occasional  pull  on 
the  lake  or  nver.  But  better  than  all  is  the  i«gular  drill  and  syEtematio 
exercise  of  a  gymnasium.  Let  no  one  suppose  tliat  wielding  the  club^ 
hang^g  on  the  horizontal  bar,  or,  indeed,  any  strain  upon  the  arms,  erer 
makes  the  hands  clumsy ;  that  it  ever  interferes  with  the  finest  needle- 
work, the  most  delicate  drawing  ;  or  that  that  highly-prized  quality,  the 
touch  of  the  ptanoforte-player,  is  destroyed  by  it.  It  is  proTed  beyond 
(luestion  that  the  hand  becomes  more  delicate  and  obedient  the  more  it 
is  used  in  every  kind  of  exercise;  therefore,  the  excuse  we  often  hear 
against  romping  games  as  "  spoiling  the  hands"  has  no  foundation :  even 
the  thick  hard  skin  on  workmen's  hands  is  found  rather  to  increase  the 
sense  of  touch  than  to  diminish  it. 

Important  as  the  time  of  growth  and  youth  is,  and  indispensable  as  it 
is  that  the  raw  material  of  health  and  strength  should  be  cultivated  with 
the  most  assiduous  care,  it  is  only  the  threshold  to  the  more  critical 
career  of  the  StKrm-vnd- Drang  period.  As  manhood  and  maidenhood  are 
arrived  at, — as  the  organism,  els  it  were,  uniblds, — unfortunately  it  often 
happens  that  the  seeds  of  disease  and  debility,  hidden  in  the  brisk  vitality 
of  boys  and  girls,  begin  to  germinate,  and  many  a  promising  one  falli 
ere  the  hill  of  life  is  half  climbed. 

This  is  the  time,  too,  when  the  will  is  in  the  ascendant,  and  the  nerves 
are  attuned,  like  strings  of  the  ^olian  harp,  to  vibrate  with  a  breath. 
Violent  efforts,  reckless  and  wanton  deeds  of  mere  brute  force,  too  often 
run  into  the  riotous  fun  and  hard  knocks  of  what  is  not  inaptly  called 
"practical  joking."  The  steam  must  he  let  off  somehow,  no  doubt;  but 
these  violent  bursts  can  hardly  ikil  to  tear  and  shake  the  machineiy.  * 
Even  though  it  is  quite  desirable  that  the  strength  should  be  put  a> 
the  stretch  occ!is  ion  ally,  yet  young'  men  would  do  well  not  to  be  to»J 
eager  in  matching  themselves  for  great  attempts.  Nothing  is  more  Ji 
portant  llian  a  gradual  leading  up  to  the  grand  efforts.  The  C 
would  not  permit  youngsters  to  compete  with  the  seasoned  Ublette;  i 
the  plan  is  founded  on  experience ;  indeed,  none  of  CUT  ptot'essioDal  ■ 
men  would  ever  think  of  attacking  any  of  their  fintswilboat  fint" 
int«  training."  But  this  state  of  higheotiditiooi* jbuiid  top 
a  strain  upon  llie  BVatem  that  no  man  can  \ 
is  compellpr!  to  relax,  and  adopt  a  mom  ■ 
tion  is  wliat  every  man  in  robust  ' 
tempting  to  keep  up  to  the  pri««»^ 
the  pletLjuntest,  way  of  aitaiBiip 
Enghsh  games.   Thew  a  r 
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our  superiority  throTighont  the  vorld  is  due  to  our  muBcular  education  f 
For  genius,  learning,  science,  and'mechanical  invention,  we  may  stand 
compare  with  all  the  world;  but  these  would  not  hare  gained  an  empire 
on  which  the  sun  never  sets,  without  the  working  and  the  fighting  qiudi- 
ties.  Fancy  England  with  Shalcspeare  and  Spencer,  and  no  Raleigh  and 
Drake ;  wiUi  Byron  and  Shelley,  and  no  Nelson  and  Wellington  I 

Sporting  embraces  snch  a  wide  range  of  healthy  bearings,  that  it 
would  be  impotsiUe  to  dwell  here  upon  the  many  branches  of  wood-craft. 
Deer-stalking  alone  is  a  subject  for  a  volume;  hunting,  and  its  allied 
sports  the  steeple-chase  and  the  race,  can  only  be  mentioned,  lest  it  should 
be  thought  they  are  overlooked  amongst  the  manly  sports ;  though  with 
a  regret  that  the  curse  of  gambling  has  settled  so  completely  upon  pas- 
times which  contain  all  the  elements  of  enjoyment  without  the  necessity 
tbr  this  modem  artificial  stimulus. 

Good  watldng  is  indispensable  for  a  sportsman ;  a  man  is  par  exeel- 
lence  a  walking  animal ;  he  is  the  only  creature  that  has  a  calf  to  his  leg, 
and,  as  every  one  knows,  this  is  the  essential  mechanism  for  walking. 
A  man  will  walk  down  any  game,  and  tire  out  the  best  horses  in  the 
long'Tun.  Dick  Turpin's  mare  carried  him  from  London  to  York,  tlie 
distance  being  just  within  two  hundred  miles,  and  there  are  instances 
of  horses  doing  more  than  a  hundred  miles  at  a  stretch;  but  there  is  no- 
thing to  e<inal  the  celebrated  feat  of  Captain  Barclay,  who  walked  a 
thousand  miles  in  a  thousand  consecutive  hours,  playing  the  bagpipes  on 
entCTing  every  town,  according  to  the  terms  of  his  wager.  Omnibus 
horses  in  London  do  about  twenty-five  miles  a  day  with  a  rest ;  but 
aany  of  the  letter-carriers  on  the  out-lying  districts  walk  this  distance; 
and,  with  short  intervals  of  rest,  this  is  not  more  than  a  man  in  good 
condition  can  sustain  for  weeks.  There  are  few  better  tests  of  a  man's 
condition  than  hard  walking,  and  the  practice  is  one  universally  applicable, 
eminentlj  delightful,  and  beyond  every  thing  beneficial  to  the  health. 
Rtuming  fbot-races  seems  to  be  coming  in  afresh  with  the  astoniohiiif 
■  of  the  American  Indian  "  Deerfoot,"  whose  pace  is  fleeter  thu: 
loy  fast- trotting  lioi-^es.  It  is  a  fine  high-mettled  sport,  tan 
T  English,  being  a  favourite  pastime  in  the  middle  aget-,  ww« 
»  ^  prfee  was  notliinf^  but  a  silver  ring.  The  Greeks  were  vmUtt'  "its 
iloi' victoiy  in  a  sprig  of  the  wild-olive.  A  U» 
^;  hut  the  course  was  much  bImftM)'  %ttt 
more  than  two  hundred  yanlv  im;*  -^ 
This  does  not  give  a  very  mowr  (p^ 
Uj  neither  equal  in  spaed  iw i  ^mi^ 
ef  the  most  popular  gwHW-  t  ■ 
ft  place,  or  of  twu  rivkl  -*!«§«* 
Md  in  the  lightest  ciul^  — *, 
r,  as  in  wrestling  uatak^  .  '  •<— 
patm. 
ia^  apeak  vth^tt^v^:^: 
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of  wrestlmg  and  single-stick,  are  nowadays  pretty  much  resigned  to  the 
professional  gladiators.  The  age  of  chivalry  being  fled,  gentlemen  are 
content  to  show  their  prowess  in  a  less  harmfiil  way,  and  yet  be  heroes 
on  occasion;  as  Inkermann  and  Balaklava  reminded  us.  T^ium  litde 
differences,  when  they  must  be  settled  d  Toutrance^  are  brought  to  an 
arbitrement  of  a  more  refined  and  politer  kind,  and  at  the  same  time  on 
fairer  conditions,  by  the  choice  of  hair-triggers  or  swords.  The  ^^  noble 
art"  is,  however,  still  a  natural  instinct  with  us,  and  a  salutary  one  too;  for 
it  keeps  up  the  national  pluck  of  the  people,  fixes  the  stigma  of  execration 
upon  the  mean  assassin,  who  is  always  a  coward,  and  giyes  a  gentleman 
the  inunense  satis&ction  of  being  able  to  thrash  a  drayman  with  his  own 
weapons.  There  is  no  disputing  the  feeling  we  all  have  for  a  fair  stand-up 
fight;  and  were  these  prize-contests  conducted  with  more  stringent  rules, 
especially  if  they  were  stopped  at  the  point  when  it  was  evident  that  the 
spirit  was  willing  but  the  flesh  was  weak  and  incapable, — when  a  man  be- 
came a  mere  ninepin,  put  up  to  be  knocked  down, — there  might  be  some 
hope  that  '^  the  ring"  would  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  blackguards. 
Perhaps  if  gentlemen  had  not  been  driven  A^m  it  by  disgust  at  die  ruf- 
fianism within  and  without,  it  would  not  have  sunk  so  low.  As  it  is, 
the  '^  fancy"  is  one  not  to  be  indulged,  although  the  art  is  pretty  gene- 
rally acknowledged  to  be  part  of  a  muscular  young  gentleman's  educa- 
tion. Besides  the  benefit  to  be  got  by  knowing  how  to  use  Nature's 
weapons,  there  is  a  lesson  in  health  to  be  learned  firom  the  fighting  regi- 
men of  the  modem  gladiator. 

The  system  of  training  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  ring  was  not  very  far 
wrong.  As  to  quantity  of  food,  there  was  no  limit  for  our  prize-fighters, 
though  they  were  not  allowed  to  gorge  as  the  Greek  and  Roman  athletse  did. 
Two  full  meals  with  meat  a  day  were  considered  sufficient,  breakfast  and 
dinner;  but  if  the  appetite  demand  supper,  it  must  be  simply  a  little  meat 
and  dry  biscuit  at  eight  o'clock,  to  be  followed  by  a  walk,  and  then  to  bed 
at  ten.  The  modem  trainers  pursue  a  regimen  very  similar  to  this,  allowing 
some  little  latitude  as  to  smoking,  and  tea  and  cofifee  in  moderate  quan- 
tities ;  but  they  keep  the  strictest  surveillance  over  their  man,  and  never 
allow  him  to  be  out  of  sight,  day  or  night,  when  any  important  match  is 
on  the  tapis.  Running  and  walking  are  the  chief  exercises  adopted,  the 
former  occasionally  at  full  speed,  and  in  the  morning,  after  which  the 
trainee  is  rubbed  down  dry  and  clothed  in  his  usual  dress,  flannel  being 
wom  for  all  exercise.  A  series  of  strong  gymnastic  exercises  is  adopted 
aLo.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  condition  of  the  skin,  a  point 
upon  which  the  connoisseurs  are  particularly  knowing;  it  should  be 
smooth,  soft,  yet  firm,  and  tight  over  the  muscles,  having  the  look  which 
in  a  horse  is  called  ^^fine."  The  muscles  should  stand  out  hard  and 
decided,  in  form  like  the  carving  of  an  ivory  statue,  and  showing  no 
roundings-ofif  by  fat  Persons  in  good  health  train  plump;  but  if  they 
fall  ofl^,  it  shows  that  they  are  not  able  to  bear  the  severity  of  the  prooess. 
Gentlemen  do  not  generally  bear  training  so  well  as  men  accustomed  to 
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labour  from  boyhood ;  and  it  should  be  understood  that  the  severe  training 
undergone  bj  pnae-fighters  is  not  favourable  to  the  constitution;  a  more 
moderate  sjstem  of  exercises  is  preferable  for  those  who  are  not  disposed  to 
sacrifice  too  much  to  the  reputation  of  being  an  athlete  of  the  first  water. 
The  rationale  of  training  is  to  nourish  the  body  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  at  the  same  time  get  rid  of  the  waste  material.  It  might  be  com- 
pared, lor  illustration,  to  the  rapid  consumption  of  fuel  in  locomotive 
engines  by  a  quick  draught  of  air,  and  the  production  of  steam  from  an 
immense  extent  of  heated  sur&ce,  obtained  by  exposing  to  the  fire  many 
tubes  filled  with  water.  The  best  of  fiiel  is  supplied  to  the  man  in  trainmg 
in  the  shape  of  his  meat,  bread,  and  water ;  his  smoke  and  cinders  must 
be  got  rid  of  rapidly,  so  as  to  excite  the  fierce  combustion  demanded  for 
the  pace  he  has  to  go,  and  the  long-continued  efforts  he  has  to  make.  To 
accomplish  this,  the  fire-grate  and  chimneys  of  the  human  engine  must 
be  kept  clear  and  in  perfect  working  order.  The  skin,  which  lets  off  the 
waste  steam  and  smoke  at  millions  of  pores, — or  say  twenty-eight  miles 
of  tubing,  for  this  has  been  calculated, — is  of  the  first  importance;  hence 
by  long  experience,  firom  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  to  our  day,  trainers, 
who  are  no  great  physiologists,  have  paid  the  closest  attention  to  the 
skin,  whether  in  training  horses  or  men.  The  Greeks  used  a  scraper 
called  a  strigily  and  they  sometimes  rolled  in  the  dust  of  the  stadium  after 
ancMnting,  all  of  which  compelled  them  to  use  a  great  amount  of  friction 
in  merely  cleansing  the  skin.  Perspiration  is  excited  and  kept  up  at 
regular  intervals;  and  the  pores  are  cleansed  by  rubbing  with  hard 
brushes  and  towels,  with  occasional  sponging,  though  the  bath  is  used 
sparingly.  By  this  means  also  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  mi- 
nute network  of  vessek  all  over  the  body  is  assisted.  Men  in  ordinary 
health  get  rid  of  about  three  pounds  of  water  alone  from  their  skin  daily, 
but  in  training  it  must  be  more  than  this.  Then  the  lungs,  being  neai*er 
to  the  central  furnace  of  the  body,  are  of  even  more  importance  to  lis 
kept  at  work  than  the  skin  \  for  from  them  the  chief  part  of  the  smoke 
must  be  got  rid  of,  besides  a  good  deal  of  steam,  or,  in  other  words,  car- 
bonio-acid  gas  and  watery  vapour.  In  ordinary  good  health  a  man  ex- 
pires about  twenty-one  ounces  of  steam  daily )  of  course  a  man  under- 
going great  exertion  breathes  off  much  more  than  this.  Then  the  light 
fresh  air  is  exchanged  in  breathing  for  the  heavy  carbonic  gas,  ammonia, 
hydn^en  gas,  and  volatile  anifnal  substances,  making  altogether  from  six 
to  eight  per  cent  of  effete  material  got  rid  of  by  the  lungs.  Now  we  can 
see  the  necessity  for  a  man  having  what  is  called  '^  good  wind ;"  his  lungs 
must  be  able  to  bear  the  constant  and  rapid  contraction  and  expansion, 
and  the  strong  action  of  the  heart  in  driving  on  the  vital  stream,  without 
distress.  Hence  no  person  with  the  slightest  weakness  of  the  chest  shoiild 
ever  attempt  to  train,  though  the  regimen,  very  moderately  and  gradu- 
ally applied,  would  be  beneficial ;  for  it  may  then  simply  embrace  the  well- 
known  precepts  of  firesh  air,  exercise,  simple  food,  no  excesses,  and  eoily 
hours.   Those  are  favoured  \>j  nature  who  can  endure  exercise  occ^ionsi^^ 
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as  severe  as  the  prize-fighters  go  through :  by  it  the  lungs  are  ventilated 
as  they  cannot  be  in  ordinary  exercise,  and  the  high  vigour  of  the  system 
maintained.  In  quiet  breathing,  as  much  as  170  cubic  inches  of  air  re* 
mains  in  the  chest,  while  about  25  inches  is  expired ;  but  this  is  raised  to 
240  cubic  inches  by  violent  exercise,  and  renewed  at  the  rate  of  firom 
forty  to  fifty  times  in  a  minute. 

The  dietary  of  the  trainers  is  open  to  criticism  upon  some  points. 
They  prescribe  a  dry  meat  diet  on  the  supposition  that  it  makes  the  flesh 
firm,  and  keeps  the  blood  from  being  watery.  This  is  quite  an  error;  for 
we  know  that  the  strongest  men  are  composed  of  as  much  water  as  other 
men,  and  that  this  apparently  idle  and  harmless  fluid  is  a  most  vital 
one,  for  it  forms  no  less  than  seventy  per  cent  of  the  whole  body.  The 
muscles  would  be  mere  shreds  if  deprived  of  their  water ;  and  the  singular 
thing  is,  that  this  is  not  easy  to  accomplish  even  in  dead  muscle,  for  the 
water  is  not  contained  as  if  by  a  sponge,  it  cannot  be  pressed  out  of  the 
flesh  except  by  a  weight  which  destroys  the  fibre ;  therefore  it  is  consi- 
dered that  water  is  an  essential  constituent  of  muscle.  The  nerves,  which 
are  really  the  source  of  all  muscular  energy,  actually  consist  of  800  parts 
water  in  1000.  Old  Thales  was  not  far  out  when  he  taught  his  pupils 
that  water  was  the  life  of  all  creation.  It  is  possible  to  live  on  water 
alone  for  some  time,  but  entirely  deprived  of  it,  death  results  in  less  than 
a  week.  The  trainers  are  right,  however,  as  to  not  taking  liquids  in 
large  draughts;  this  is  prejudicial  to  digestion,  and  is  liable  to  produce  a 
chill  or  shock  of  a  dangerous  kind.  It  is  not  advantageous  that  thirst, 
which  arises  from  all  violent  exercises,  should  not  be  quenched ;  but  this 
should  be  done  by  small  quantities  taken  while  the  system  is  heated,  and 
not  in  large  draughts  immediately  after  the  exertion  is  over.  It  will  be 
found  that  water  is  by  far  the  best  beverage  to  be  drunk  during  any 
strong  exercise,  as  in  long  walks  over  hilly  ground  in  hot  weather,  and  in 
any  of  the  more  arduous  feats  of  running  and  walking.  Tea,  if  taken 
cool,  is,  however,  a  very  light  and  stimulating  drink ;  but  beer,  most 
wines,  and  spirits  are  fatal  to  all  great  efforts.  A  diet  of  lean  meat  and 
bread,  with  scanty  vegetable,  is  decidedly  not  fevourable  to  robust  health; 
experience  has  long  taught  us  to  follow  the  inclination  for  varieties  of 
many  kinds ;  and  perfect  condition,  even  to  efficient  training,  may  be  kept 
up  by  partaking  of  these,  always  excepting  young  meats  and  veal,  which 
is  not  only  immature  but  half  diseased,  from  the  process  of  daily  bleeding 
which  is  adopted  to  produce  the  appearance  of  delicacy.  A  diet  in  which 
flesh  is  the  chief  article  is  indispensable  to  our  climate  and  our  habits. 
The  consumption  of  meat  in  England  is  three  times  that  of  France ;  and 
it  has  been  proved  that  one  English  navvy  did  the  work  of  two  and  a 
half  French  navvies,  until  the  contractor  fed  up  his  Frenchmen,  when 
they  nearly  equalled  their  rivals.  But  flesh-feeding  is  easily  carried  too 
far,  and  tends  to  overload  the  blood  with  phosphoric  acid  and  alkalies,—* 
earth,  in  fact.  There  is  this  important  piece  of  encouragement  in  favour 
of  adopting  aregvhfBjstem  of  exercises,  that  when  the  body  is  in  perfi)ct 
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working  order  the  digestion  partakes  so  completely  of  the  general  high  tone 
that  nothing  can  resist  it, — a  man  becomes  ^'  as  hard  as  nails/'  and  re- 
joices in  having  the  stomach  of  an  ostrich.  Once  get  *'  out  of  condition," 
and  we  become  choice  and  sensitive  upon  a  hundred  points,  each  one  a 
misery  of  life.  The  prizefighter  is  not  to  be  considered  so  good  a  repre- 
sentative man  as  the  navvy,  because  he  is  kept  in  a  state  of  high  tension, 
which  cannot  last,  and  which  is  gladly  escaped  firom ;  while  the  navvy 
is  merely  in  the  highest  working  condition.  We  are  not  all  bom  navvies ; 
but  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  all  men  attaining  the  full  physical  capabili- 
ties with  which  nature  has  endowed  them,  each  in  his  measure.  Un- 
fortunately, such  is  the  demand  nowadays  for  intellectual  prowess,  that 
the  poor  body  gets  neglected,  and  often  cruelly  sacrificed. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  enforced  that,  no  matter  how  intellectual 
the  calibre,  or  how  sensitive  the  fibre,  material  health  lies  at  the  root  of 
alL  The  brain  must  have  its  fat  and  its  phosphorus,  the  heart  must  be 
touched  with  the  bright  and  pure  life-stream,  or  the  pace  begins  to 
slacken,  and  the  machinery  yields  to  the  vis  inertia  of  earth,  till  it  stops 
dead.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  greatest  achievements  await 
those  who^  having  pursuits  not  necessarily  favourable  to  health,  neverthe- 
less make  it  of  the  first  consideration  to  attend  to  the  culture  of  the  body. 
Good  eating  and  drinking,  as  it  is  called,  is  far  too  much  relied  upon ;  in 
fact,  it  is  this  that  in  towns  leads  universally  to  disease  and  short  lives;  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  combine  good  food  with  invigorating  and  refreshing 
exercises,  and  if  the  more  violent  can  be  borne,  so  much  the  better.  If 
gymnastics  were  esteemed  with  us  as  important  as  they  were  with  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  practised  habitually  as  by  them,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  public  health  would  be  raised,  and  new  fields  of  en- 
joyment would  open  out  to  the  multitude  who  are  always  wondering 
what  ails  them,  or  what  on  earth  they  can  find  to  do.  Amongst  the 
Greeks,  it  was  thought  impossible  for  the  mind  to  be  in  a  vigorous  state 
unless  the  body  was.  Philosopher,  physician,  and  gymnast  were  united 
in  one  person, — Galen  dislocated  his  shoulder,  when  wrestling,  in  his 
thirty-fifth  year.  The  aliptce,  who  superintended  the  diet  and  training, 
became  reputed  physicians;  and  their  cure  of  diseases  consisted  almost 
entirely  in  adapting  some  of  the  processes  of  training  adopted  in  the 
pdUMtrmy  the  places  built  for  the  separate  use  of  the  athleta,  who  were 
the  professional  strong  men,  and  distinguished  fi'om  the  agonistcBj  who 
were  amateurs.  Every  town  of  importance  had  its  gynmasium ;  and 
here  poets  came  to  recite,  philosophers  to  dispute,  and  the  fashionable  pub- 
lic to  look  on  at  the  exercises  and  to  gossip.  The  great  contests  were  in  run- 
ning, jumping,  leaping  with  weights  in  the  hands  (halteres),  boxing,  wrestr 
Img,  throwing  the  discus  (a  sort  of  quoit-play),  and  hurling  the  spear.  All 
these  were  practised  also  by  boys;  and  they  had  a  favourite  game  of  pulling 
a  TOfe  against  one  another,  something  like  our  "  French  and  English ;"  a 
game  which  to  this  day  is  practised  on  a  large  scale  at  Ludlow  in  %\xio^ 
shire,  where  on  Sbrore  Tu^day  the  difTerent  wards  of  the  town  ^\{LV  u^tl 
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a  long  rope  for  the  mastery.  The  gymnasium  amongst  the  Romans  be- 
came rather  a  place  for  military  training ;  and  the  athletic  sports  changed 
into  the  fights  of  the  gladiators,  and  combats  with  wild  animals  in  the 
amphitheatre.  The  bath;  however;  with  frictions  of  the  skin  and  gym- 
nastic exercises,  were  the  custom ;  and  most  houses  had  their  pakestra, 
which  were  richly  adorned  with  works  of  art  The  Roman  boys  were 
not  trained  as  the  children  of  the  Greeks  were,  and  gymnastics  were  cer- 
tainly not  so  rigidly  practised  for  their  own  sake ;  the  Romans  preferred 
the  magnificence  and  display  of  the  circus  and  the  amphitheatre.  They 
would  not  have  knocked  a  way  through  their  city-walls  to  welcome  a 
Tictor  in  the  Olympic  Games,  esteeming  him  too  great  a  personage  to 
enter  by  the  ordinary  gate,  as  the  Greeks  did.  Rome  might  nerer  have 
been  a  prey  to  the  Goths  had  she  been  satisfied  with  the  Greek  model ; 
and  the  modem  Italians,  cast  as  they  are  in  such  a  noble  mould,  would 
never  have  become  the  irritable,  indolent,  and  melancholy  race  they  are, 
had  not  athletic  sports  and  manly  exercises  been  lost  by  the  people  and 
discouraged  by  the  nobles.  Whe^er  they  will  be  regenerated  by  the  ex- 
amjde  of  their  manly  king,  and  the  enlightened  exertions  of  their  states- 
men, is  a  subject  of  the  deepest  interest  to  all  who  admire  the  splendid  or- 
ganisation of  the  Italians,  and  remember  the  deep  debt  we  owe  to  Italy. 

Not  very  long  ago  a  whisper  came  across  the  water  that  lingland 
had  entered  upon  her  decadence;  it  was  suggested  that  ike  raoe  was 
dwindling  under  the  insidious  and  absorbing  power  of  the  merchant  and 
mannfisusturing  interests.  The  policy  of  universal  compromise,  advocated 
by  certain  of  the  philosophical  school  of  would-be  statesmoi,  gave  a 
colouring  of  probability  to  the  thought  begotten  by  the  wish  of  our  ene- 
mies ;  but  how  do  we  stand  now  ?  The  material  health  and  prosperity 
of  the  nation  were  never  so  promising.  Sanitary  reform  has  already  im- 
proved the  natural  life,  and  suppressed  the  life-destroying  agents  of  the 
crowded  cities  and  ^'the  Black  Country,"  where  coal  and  iron  have 
banished  the  flocks  and  burnt  up  the  pasture.  In  France,  in  1859,  there 
were  nearly  a  million  deaths,  and  811,885  more  people  died  than  in  Great 
Britain ;  while  23,034  more  children  were  bom  than  in  France. 

The  establishment  of  baths,  and  the  abundant  supply  of  good  water 
throughout  the  country,  have  contributed  to  this  improvement  in  the  con^ 
dition  of  the  community ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  see  that  the  use  of  ihe  bath 
is  decidedly  in  the  ascendant  among  all  classes.  The  appetite  for  athletic 
sports  and  games  is  certain  to  accompany  improved  health,  and  an  ex- 
cellent development  it  would  be  if  public  gymnasia  on  a  large  scale,  with 
baths  of  every  kind  attached,  were  to  be  established.  There  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  as  easily  managed  as  the  public  baths  and  wash- 
houses  ;  and  the  benefit  to  public  health  would  be  incalculable.  Next 
to  the  Volunteer  Movement,  which  possesses  the  most  important  elements 
of  physical  education  for  the  nation,  the  systematic  encoun^ement  of 
athletic  exercises  in  this  way  should  come;  and  then  we  can  glory  atill 
mare  hi  the  lusty  limbs  and  stout  hearts  of  Old  Eu^and. 
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die  ^95trr9  at  /mraioo^. 

la  Two  Pabxb.    By  tuk  Author  of  "  Ladx  Audley's  Sbcbbt,"  &c. 


Part  II. 
I  CAN  remember  little  more  that  happened  upon  that  horrible  nif^ht  I 
hare^a  yagne  recollection  of  opening  my  ejee  upon  a  million  dazzling 
lights,  which  bIowIj  reeolved  themselves  into  the  one  candle  held  in  Lucj 
Wendaie's  hand,  as  she  stood  beside  the  bed  upon  which  I  was  lying.  My 
aunt,  wrapped  in  her  dressing-gown,  sat  by  my  pillow.  My  face  and 
hair  were  dripping  with  the  yinegar-and-water  they  had  thrown  over  me, 
and  I  oovdd  hear  Laurence,  in  the  corridor  outside  my  bed-room  door, 
addng  again  and  again,  ^*  Is  she  better  ?    Has  she  quite  come  to  ?" 

But  cf  all  this  I  was  only  dimly  ccmscious ;  a  load  of  iron  seemed 
preBOBg  upon  my  forehead,  and  icy  hands  seemed  riveted  upon  the  bade 
of  my  head,  holding  it  tightly  to  the  pillow  on  which  it  lay.  I  could 
no  more  have  lifted  it  than  I  could  have  lifted  a  ton-weight.  I  cotdd 
odly  lie  staring  with  stupid  dull  eyes  at  Lucy's  pale  face,  silently  wishing 
diBt  she  and  my  aunt  would  go,  and  leave  me  to  myself. 

I  suppose  I  was  feverish  and  a  little  light-headed  all  that  night— aet- 
mg  over  and  over  again  the  brief  scene  of  my  meeting  with  the  weird 
ihadow  of  my  lover.  All  the  stc»ies  I  had  laughed  at  might  be  true,  then. 
I  liad  seen  the  phantom  of  the  man  I  loved  !  The  horrible  douUe,  shaped 
perliape  out  of  impalpable  air,  but  as  terribly  distinct  to  the  eye  as  if  it 
liad  been  a  form  of  flesh  and  blood. 

Lucy  was  sitting  by  my  bed-side  when  I  awoke  from  a  short  sleep 
whidi  had  succeeded  die  long  night  of  fever.  How  intensely  refreshing 
that  brief  but  deep  slumber  was  to  me  !  How  delicious  the  gradual 
fiKiiiig-out  of  the  sense  of  horror  and  bewilderment,  with  all  the  hideous 
Msfiisions  of  delirium,  into  the  blank  tranquillity  of  dreamless  sleep! 
When  I  awoke,  my  head  was  still  painful,  and  my  frame  as  feeble  as  if 
I  had  lain  fer  a  wedc  on  a  sick  bed ;  but  my  brain  was  cleared,  and  I 
waa  able  to  think  quietly  of  what  had  happened. 

<<  Lucy,''  I  said,  '^  you  do  not  know  what  frightened  me,  or  why  I 

'*  No,  dearest,  not  exactly." 

^Bat  you  can  know  nothing  of  it,  Lucy.  Yon  wwe  not  with  me 
when  I  came  into  this  room  last  night.    You  did  not  see — " 

I  paused,  unable  to  finish  my  sentence. 

<<  Did  not  see  whom— or  what,  dear  Isabd?" 

**  The  shadow  of  your  brother  Laurence." 

My  whde  frame  trembled  with  the  recollection  of  my  terror  of  the 
night  before,  as  I  said  this ;  yet  I  was  able  to  observe  Lucy's  tauce,  and  I 
SMT  that  its  natural  hue  had  fisuled  to  an  ashen  pallor. 

<<Xh6  shadow^  Imtbeir  she  Mtered,  not  as  if  in  aay  suxytuka  aX  iscj 
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words,  but  rather  as  if  she  merely  spoke  because  she  felt  obliged  to  make 
some  reply  to  me. 

^^  Yes,  Lucy/'  I  said,  raising  myself  upon  the  pillow,  and  grasping  her 
wrist,  'Hhe  shadow  of  your  brother  Laurence.  The  living,  breathing, 
mi^>ying  image  of  your  brother,  with  every  lineament  and  every  shade  of 
colouring  reflected  in  the  phantom  face  as  they  would  be  reflected  in  a 
xnirror.  Not  shadowy,  transparent,  or  vanishing,  but  as  palpable  as  you 
are  to  me  at  this  very  moment.  Grood  heavens !  Lucy,  I  g^ve  you  my 
solemn  word  that  I  heard  the  phantom  footsteps  along  that  gallery  as 
distinctly  as  I  have  ever  heard  the  steps  of  Laurence  himself;  the  firm 
heavy  tread  of  a  strong  man." 

Lucy  Wendale  sat  for  some  time  perfectly  silent,  looking  straight 
before  her, — ^not  at  me,  but  out  at  the  half-open  window,  round  which 
the  ivy-leaves  were  fluttering,  to  the  dim  moor-land  melting  into  purple 
distance  across  the  tree-tops  in  the  park.  Her  profile  was  turned  towards 
me ;  but  I  could  see  by  her  firmly  compressed  lips  and  fixed  eyes  that 
she  was  thinking  deeply. 

Presently  she  said,  slowly  and  deliberately,  without  once  looking  at 
me  as  she  spoke,  '^  You  must  be  fully  aware,  my  dearest  Isabel,  that 
these  delusions  are  of  common  occurrence  with  people  of  an  extremely 
sensitive  temperament.  You  may  be  one  of  these  delicately  organised 
persons;  you  had  thrown  yourself  last  night  into  a  very  nervous  and 
hysterical  state  in  your  anxiety  about  Laurence.  With  your  whole  mind 
full  of  his  image,  with  aU  kinds  of  shadowy  terrors  about  danger  to  him, 
what  more  likely  than  that  you  should  conjure  up  an  object  such  as  that 
which  you  fancy  you  saw  last  night  ?" 

*'  But  so  palpable,  Lucy,  so  distinct !" 

^^  It  would  be  as  easy  for  the  brain  to  shape  a  distinct  as  an  indistinct 
form.  Grant  the  possibili^  of  optical  delusion, — a  fact  established  by  a 
host  of  witnesses, — and  you  cannot  limit  the  character  of  the  delusion. 
But  I  must  get  our  doctor,  Mr.  Arden,  to  talk  to  you  about  this.  He  is 
something  of  a  metaphysician  as  well  as  a  medical  man,  and  will  be  able 
to  cure  your  mental  ills,  and  regulate  this  feverish  pulse  of  yours  at  the 
same  time.  Laurence  has  ridden  over  to  York  to  fetch  him,  and  I  dare 
say  they  will  both  be  here  directly." 

^'  Lucy,  remember,  you  must  never  tell  Laurence  the  cause  of  my  last 
night's  fainting-fit." 

'^  Never,  Isabel.  I  was  about  to  make  the  very  same  request  to  you. 
It  is  much  better  that  he  should  never  know  it." 

^^  Much  better ;  for,  oh,  Lucy,  do  you  remember  that  in  all  ghost- 
stories  the  appearance  of  the  shadow,  or  double,  of  a  living  person  is  a 
presage  of  death  to  that  person  ?  The  thought  of  this  brings  back  all 
my  terror.  My  Laurence,  my  darling,  if  any  thing  should  happen  to 
him!" 

'^  Come,  Bella,  Mr.  Arden  must  talk  to  you.  In  the  mean  time,  here 
comes  Mrs,  Person  with  your  breakfast.    While  you  are  taking  it,  I 
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will  go  to  the  library,  and  look  for  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Demonology.  iiou 
will  find  several  instances  in  that  book  of  the  optical  delusions  I  have 
spoken  o£" 

The  housekeeper  came  bustling  into  the  room  with  a  breakfast-tray, 
which  she  placed  on  a  table  by  the  bed.  When  she  had  arranged  every 
thing  for  my  comfort,  and  propped  me  up  with  a  luxuriant  pile  of  pillows, 
she  tamed  round  to  speak  to  Lucy  Wendale. 

*^  Oh,  Miss  Lucy,"  she  said,  ''  poor  James  Beck  is  so  awfully  cut  up. 
If  you*d  only  just  see  him,  and  tell  him — " 

Lucy  silenced  her  with  one  look;  a  brief  but  all -expressive  glance 
of  warning  and  reproval.  I  coidd  not  help  wondering  what  possible  rea- 
son there  could  be  for  making  a  mystery  of  some  Uttle  trouble  of  James 
Beck's. 

Mr.  Arden,  the  York  surgeon,  was  the  most  delightful  of  men.  He 
came  with  Lucy  into  my  room,  and  laughed  and  chatted  me  out  of  my 
low  spirits  before  he  had  been  with  me  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  He 
talked  so  much  of  hysteria,  optical  delusions,  false  impressions  of  outward 
objects,  disordered  and  abnormal  states  of  the  organ  of  sight,  and  other 
semi-mental,  semi-physical  infirmities,  that  he  fairly  bewildered  me  into 
agreeing  with  and  beUeving  all  he  said. 

''1  hear  you  aie  a  most  accomplished  horsewoman.  Miss  Morley,"  he 
said,  as  he  rose  to  leave  us ;  '^  and  as  the  day  promises  to  be  fine,  I  most 
strongly  reconunend  a  canter  across  the  moors,  with  Mr.  Wendale  as  yoiur 
cavalier.  Gro  to  sleep  between  this  and  luncheon ;  rise  in  time  to  eat  a 
mutton-chop  and  drink  a  glass  of  bitter  ale ;  ride  for  two  hours  in  the 
sonnieet  part  of  the  afternoon,  take  a  light  dinner,  and  go  to  bed  early ; 
and  I  will  answer  for  your  seeing  no  more  of  the  ghost.  Y^ou  bave  no 
idea  bow  much  indigestion  has  to  do  with  these  things.  I  dare  say  if  I 
were  to  see  your  bill  of  fare  for  yesterday,  I  should  discover  tbat  the 
phantom  made  his  first  appearance  among  the  entrees.  Who  can  won- 
der that  the  Germans  are  a  ghost-seeing  people,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  they  eat  raspberry-jam  with  roast  veal  ?" 

I  followed  the  doctor's  advice  to  the  letter ;  and  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  Laurence  and  I  were  galloping  across  the  moorland,  tinged 
with  a  yellow  hazy  light  in  the  September  sunshine.  Like  most  impres- 
sionable people,  I  soon  recovered  from  my  nervous  shock;  and  by  the 
time  I  sprang  fi-om  the  saddle  before  the  wide  stone  portico  at  Fernwood 
I  had  almost  forgotten  my  terrors  of  the  night  before. 

A  fortnight  after  tbis  my  aunt  and  I  left  Yorkshire  for  Brighton, 
whither  Laurence  speedily  foUowed  us.  Before  leaving  I  did  all  in  my 
power  to  induce  Lucy  to  accompany  us,  but  in  vain.  She  thanked  my 
aunt  and  I  for  our  invitation,  but  declared  that  she  could  not  leave  Fern- 
wood.  We  departed,  therefore,  without  having  won  her,  as  I  had  hoped 
to  have  done,  from  the  monotony  of  her  solitary  life,  and  without  having 
se^  Mr.  Wendale's  invalid  dependent,  the  mysterious  occupant  of  the 
west  wing. 
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farlj  in  November  Laurence  was  summoned  from  Brighton  by  the 
arrival  of  a  black-bordered  letter,  written  by  Lucy,  and  telling  him  of  his 
father's  death.  Mr.  Wendale  had  been  found  by  his  servant,  seated  in  an 
easy-chair  in  his  study,  with  his  head  lying  back  upon  the  cnshionSy  and 
an  open  book  on  the  carpet  at  his  feet,  dead.  He  had  long  suffered  from 
disease  of  the  heart 

My  lover  wrote  me  long  letters  from  Yorkshire,  telling  me  how  his 
mother  and  sister  bore  the  blow  which  had  fallen  upon  them  so  suddenly. 
It  was  a  quiet  and  subdued  soitow,  rather  than  any  tempestuous  grie^ 
which  reigned  in  the  narrow  circle  at  Femwood.  Mr.  Wendale  had  been 
an  invalid  for  many  years,  giving  very  little  of  his  society  to  his  wife  and 
daughter.  His  death,  therefore,  though  sudden,  had  not  been  unex- 
pected, nor  did  his  loss  leave  any  gi*eat  blank  in  that  quiet  home.  Lau- 
rence spent  Christmas  at  Femwood,  but  returned  to  us  for  the  new  year; 
and  it  was  then  settled  that  we  should  go  down  to  Yorkshire  eariy  in 
February,  in  order  to  superintend  the  restoration  and  alteration  of  the  old 
place. 

All  was  arranged  for  our  journey,  when,  on  the  very  day  on  which  we 
were' to  start,  Laurence  came  to  Onslow  Square  with  a  letter  froja  his 
mother,  which  he  had  only  just  received.  I^uiy  Adela  wrote  a  few  hur- 
ried lines  to  beg  us  to  delay  our  visit  for  some  days,  as  they  had  decided 
on  removing  Mr.  Thomas,  before  the  alterations  were  commenced,  to  a 
cottage  which  was  being  prepared  for  him  near  York.  The  invalid  had 
not  been  left  a  pauper  by  the  death  of  his  patron,  as  by  Mr.  Wendale's 
will  an  annuity  of  two  hundred  a  year  was  left  to  Thomas  Wendale. 

'^  I  will  not  hear  of  the  visit  being  delayed  an  hour,"  Laurenoe  said 
impatiently,  as  he  thrust  Lady  Adela's  crumpled  letter  into  his  pocket 
^'  My  poor  foolish  mother  and  sister  are  really  too  absurd  about  this  first 
or  fifth  cousin  of  ours,  Thomas  Wendale.  Let  him  leave  Fernwood  or  let 
him  stay  at  Femwood,  just  as  he,  or  his  nurse,  or  his  medical  man,  may 
please ;  but  I  certainly  shall  not  allow  his  arrangements  to  interfere  with 
ours.  So,  ladies,  I  shall  be  perfectly  ready  to  escort  you  by  the  eleven 
o'clock  express." 

Mrs.  Trevor  remonstrated,  declaring  that  she  would  rather  delay  our 
visit  according  to  Lady  Adela's  wish ;  but  my  impetuous  Laurenoe  would 
not  hear  a  word,  and  under  a  Uack  and  moonless  Febmary  sky  we  drove 
up  the  avenue  at  Femwood. 

We  met  Mr.  Arden  in  the  hall  as  we  entered :  there  seemed  some- 
thing ominous  in  receiving  our  first  greeting  from  the  family  doctor,  and 
Laurence  was  for  a  moment  alarmed  by  his  presence. 

'^  My  mother  ?  Lucy  ?"  he  said  anxiously ;  ^*  they  are  well,  I  hope  ?" 

^'  Perfectly  well ;  I  have  not  been  attending  them.  I  have  just  oome 
fi^m  Mr.  Thomas." 

« Is  he  worse  ?" 

'^  I  fear  he  is  rather  worse  than  usual." 

Our  welcome  was  scarcely  a  cordial  one,  for  both  Lucy  and  La^ 
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Adda  were  evidently  embarrassed  by  our  unexpected  arriTal.  Their 
black  dresses,  half  covered  with  crape,  the  mourning  liveries  of  the  ser- 
vantSy  the  vacant  seat  of  the  master,  the  dismal  winter  weather  and  cease- 
leas  beating  of  the  rain  upon  the  window-panes  without,  gave  a  more 
than  usually  dreary  aspect  to  the  place,  and  seemed  to  chill  us  to  the  very 
souL 

Those  who  at  any  period  of  their  lives  have  suffered  some  terrible  and 
crushing  affliction,  some  never-to-be-forgotten  trouble,  for  which  even  the 
hand  of  Time  has  no  lessening  influence,  which  increases  rather  than 
diminishes  as  the  slow  course  of  a  hopeless  life  carries  us  further  irom  it, 
80  that  as  we  look  back  we  do  not  ask  ourselves  why  the  trial  seemed  so 
bitter,  but  wonder  rather  how  we  endured  even  as  we  did, — those  only 
who  have  sunk  under  such  a  grief  as  this  can  know  how  difficult  it  is  to 
dissociate  the  period  preceding  the  anguish  irom  the  hour  in  which  it 
came.  I  say  this  lest  I  should  be  influenced  by  after-feelings  when  I 
describe  the  dismal  shadows  that  seemed  to  brood  over  the  hearth  round 
which  Lady  Adela,  my  aunt,  Laurence,  and  myself,  gathered  upon  the 
night  of  our  return  to  Fern  wood. 

Lucy  had  left  us ;  and  when  her  brother  inquired  about  her,  Lady  Adela 
said  that  she  was  with  Mr.  Thomas. 

As  usual,  Laurence  chafed  at  the  answer.  It  was  hard,  he  said,  that 
ids  sister  should  have  to  act  as  sick- nurse  to  this  man. 

''  James  Beck  has  gone  to  York  to  prepare  for  Mr.  Thomas,"  answered 
Lady  Adela,  '^  and  the  poor  boy  has  no  one  with  him  but  his  nurse." 

The  poor  boy !  I  wondered  why  it  was  that  Lady  Adela  and  her 
step^danghter  always  alluded  to  Mr.  Thomas  as  a  young  man. 

Early  the  next  morning,  Laurence  insisted  upon  my  aunt  and  I  ac- 
eoiiipanying  him  on  a  circuit  of  the  house,  to  discuss  the  intended  altera- 
tions. I  have  already  described  the  gallery,  running  the  whole  length 
of  the  building,  at  one  end  of  which  was  situated  the  suite  of  rooms  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Thomas,  and  at  the  other  extremity  those  devoted  to  Mrs. 
Trevor  and  myself.  Lady  Adela's  apartments  were  nearest  to  those  of 
tibe  invalid,  Lucy's  next,  then  the  billiard-room,  and  opening  out  of  that 
the  bed  and  dressing  room  occupied  by  Laurence.  On  the  other  side  of 
die  gallery  were  servants'  and  visitors'  rooms,  and  a  pretty  boudoir  sacred 
to  Lady  Adela. 

Lanienoe  was  in  very  high  spirits,  planning  alterations  here  and  reno- 
vations there,— bay-wiiftdows  to  be  thrown  out  in  one  direction,  and  fold- 
ing doors  knocked  through  in  another, — till  we  laughed  heartily  at  him 
on  finding  that  the  pencil  memorandum  he  was  preparing  for  the  archi- 
teet  resolved  itself  into  an  order  for  knocking  down  the  old  house  and 
building  a  new  one.  We  had  explored  every  nook  and  comer  in  the 
place,  with  the  one  exception  of  those  mysterious  apartments  in  the  left 
wing.  Laurence  paused  before  the  green-baize  door,  but  after  a  moment's 
tapped  for  admittance. 

'^  I  have  never  seen  Mr,  Thomas,  and  it  is  rather  awkwaid  \o  \ia:^^  \a 
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ask  to  look  at  his  rooms  while  he  is  in  them ;  but  the  necessity  of  the 
case  will  be  my  excuse  for  intruding  on  him.  The  architect  will  be  here 
to-morrow,  and  I  want  to  have  all  my  plans  ready  to  submit  to  him." 

The  baize  door  was  opened  byXucy  Wendale;  she  started  at  see- 
ing us. 

"  What  do  you  want,  Laurence  ?"  she  said. 

^'  To  see  Mr.  Thomas's  rooms.  I  shall  not  disturb  him,  if  he  will 
kindly  allow  me  to  glance  round  the  apartments." 

I  could  see  that  there  was  an  inner  half-glass  door  behind  that  at 
which  Lucy  was  standing. 

'^  You  cannot  possibly  see  the  rooms  to-day,  Laurence,"  she  said  hur- 
riedly.   "  Mr.  Thomas  leaves  early  to-morrow  morning." 

She  came  out  into  the  gallery,  closing  the  baize  door  behind  her ;  but 
as  the  shutting  of  the  door  reverberated  through  the  gallery,'!  heard  ano- 
ther sound  that  turned  my  blood  to  ice,  and  made  me  ding  convulsively 
to  Laurence's  arm. 

The  laugh,  the  same  dissonant  laugh  that  I  had  heard  from  the 
spectral  lips  of  my  lover's  shadow  ! 

"  Lucy,"  I  said,  "  did  you  hear  that  ?" 

"What?" 

"  The  laugh,  the  laugh  I  heard  the  night  that — ^" 

Laurence  had  thrown  his  arm  round  me,  alarmed  at  my  terror.  His 
sister  was  standing  a  little  way  behind  him ;  she  put  her  finger  to  her 
lips,  looking  at  me  significantly. 

'<  You  must  be  mistaken,  Isabel,"  she  said  quietly. 

There  was  some  mystery,  then,  connected  with  this  Mr.  Thomas, — a 
mystery  which  for  some  especial  reason  was  to  be  concealed  from  Laurence. 

Half  an  hour  after  this,  Lucy  Wendale  came  to  me  as  I  was  searching 
for  a  book  in  the  library. 

"  Isabel,"  she  said,  ^'  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  to  you." 

"  Yes,  dear  Lucy." 

"  You  are  to  be  my  sister,  and  I  have  perhaps  done  wrong  in  conceal- 
ing from  you  the  one  unhappy  secret  which  has  clouded  the  lives  of  my 
poor  &ther,  my  step -mother,  and  myself  But  long  ago,  when  Laurence 
was  a  child,  it  was  deemed  expedient  that  the  grief  which  was  so  heavy 
a  load  for  us  should,  if  possible,  be  spared  to  him.  My  father  was  so  pas- 
sionately devoted  to  his  handsome  light-hearted  boy,  that  he  shrank  day 
by  day  from  the  thought  of  revealing  to  him  the  afflicting  secret  which  was 
such  a  source  of  grief  to  himself.  We  found  that,  by  constant  care  and 
watchfulness,  it  was  possible  to  conceal  all  from  Laurence,  and  up  to  this 
hour  we  have  done  so.  But  it  is  perhaps  better  that  you  should  know 
all ;  for  you  will  be  able  to  aid  us  in  keeping  the  knowledge  from  Lau- 
rence, or,  if  absolutely  necessary,  you  may  by  and  by  hreak  it  to  him 
gendy,  and  reconcile  him  to  an  irremediable  affliction." 

"But  this  secret — this  affliction — ^it  concerns  your  invalid  relation, 
Ifr.  Thomas  r 
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"  It  does,  Isabel." 

I  know  that  the  words  which  were  to  reveal  all  were  trembling  npon 
her  lips, — that  in  one  brief  moment  she  would  have  spoken,  and  I  should 
have  known  all.  I  should  have  known  in  time — but  before  she  could  utter 
a  syllable,  the  door  was  opened  by  one  of  the  women-servants. 

^^Oh,  miss,  if  you  please,''  she  said,  ''Mrs.  Peters  says  would  you 
step  up-stairs  this  minute  ?" 

Mrs.  Peters  was  the  nurse  who  attended  on  Mr.  Thomas. 

Lucy  pressed  my  hand.  ''To-morrow,  dearest,  to-morrow  I  will  tell 
you  aU." 

She  hurried  from  the  room,  and  I  sank  into  a  chair  by  the  fire,  with 
my  book  lying  open  in  my  lap,  unable  to  read  a  line,  unable  to  think, 
except  upon  oue  subject, — the  secret  which  I  was  so  soon  to  learn.  If 
she  had  but  spoken  then !  A  few  words  more,  and  what  unutterable 
misery  might  have  been  averted  ! 

I  was  aroused  from  my  reverie  by  Laurence,  who  came  to  challenge 
me  to  a  game  at- billiards.  On  my  pleading  fatigue  as  an  excuse  for  re- 
fusing, he  seated  himself  on  a  low  stool  at  my  feet,  ofiering  to  read  aloud 
to  me. 

"What  shall  it  be,  Bella?  Paradise  Lost,  Martin  Chuzzlemt, 
Byron,  Shelley,  Tennyson — ?" 

"Tennyson  by  aU  means!  The  dreary  rain -blotted  sky  outside 
those  windows,  and  the  bleak  moorland  distances,  are  perfectly  Tenny- 
sonian.     Read  Locksley  HaW^ 

His  deep  melodious  voice  rolled  out  the  ponderous  and  swelling  verse; 
but  I  heard  the  sound  without  its  meaning.  I  could  only  think  of  the 
mystery  which  had  been  kept  so  long  a  secret  from  my  unconscious  lover. 
When  he  had  finished  the  poem,  he  threw  aside  his  book,  and  sat  looking 
earnestly  at  me. 

"  My  solemn  Bella,"  he  said,  "  what  on  earth  are  you  thinking  of  7" 

The  broad  glare  of  the  blaze  from  a  tremendous  sea-coal  fire  was  full 
upon  his  handsome  face.  I  tried  to  rouse  myself,  and,  laying  my  hands 
upon  his  forehead,  pushed  back  his  curling  chestnut  hair.  As  I  did  so,  I 
for  the  first  time  perceived  a  cicatrice  across  his  left  temple.  A  deep 
gash,  as  if  frt)m  the  cut  of  a  knife ;  but  a  wound  of  far-distant  date. 

"Why,  Laurence,"  I  said,  "you  tell  me  you  were  never  thrown,  and 
yet  you  have  a  scar  here  that  looks  like  the  evidence  of  some  desperate 
falL     Did  you  get  it  in  hunting  f ' 

"  No,  my  inquisitive  Bella !  No  horse  is  to  blame  for  that  personal 
embellishment.  I  believe  it  was  done  when  I  was  a  child  of  two  or  three 
years  old ;  but  I  have  no  positive  recollection  of  it,  though  I  have  a  vag^e 
remembrance  of  wearing  a  sticking-plaster  bandage  across  my  fore- 
head.'' 

"  But  it  looks  like  a  scar  from  a  cut — from  the  cut  of  a  knife." 

"  I  must  have  fiEdlen  upon  some  sharp  instrument — the  edge  of  one  of 
the  stone  steps,  perhaps,  or  a  metal  scraper." 
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"  My  poor  Laurence^  the  blow  might  have  killed  you  !** 

He  looked  grave. 

'^  Do  yoa  know,  Bella/*  he  said,  '^  how  difficult  it  is  to  dissociate  the 
vague  i^ecoUectionB  of  the  actual  events  of  our  childhood  from  childish 
dreams  that  are  scarcely  more  vague  ?  Sometimes  I  have  a  strange  fancy 
that  I  can  remember  getting  this  cut,  and  that  it  was  caused  by  a  knife 
thrown  at  me  by  another  child." 

"  Another  child !  what  child  ?" 

^'  A  boy  of  my  own  age  and  size." 

"  Was  he  your  playfellow  ?" 

'^  I  can't  tell ;  I  can  remember  nothing  but  the  circumstance  of  his 
throwing  the  knife  at  me,  and  the  sensation  of  the  hot  blood  streaming 
into  my  eyes  and  blinding  me." 

"  Can  you  remember  where  it  occurred?" 

"  Yes  J  in  the  gallery  upstairs." 

We  lunched  at  two.  After  luncheon,  Laurence  went  to  his  own  room 
to  write  some  letters ;  Lady  Adela  and  my  aunt  read  and  worked  in  the 
drawing-room,  while  I  sat  at  the  piano,  rambling  through  some  sonatas 
of  Beethoven. 

We  were  occupied  in  this  manner  when  Lucy  came  into  the  room, 
dressed  for  walking.  ^'I  have  ordered  the  carriage,  mamma,"  she  said. 
'^I  am  going  over  to  York  to  see  that  Beck  has  every  thing  prepared. 
I  shall  be  back  to  dinner." 

Lady  Adela  seemed  to  grow  more  helpless  every  day ;  every  day  to 
rely  more  and  more  on  her  step-daughter. 

^'  You  are  sure  to  do  all  for  the  best,  Lucy,"  she  said.  ^'  Take  plenty 
of  wraps,  for  it  is  bitterly  cold." 

'^  Shall  I  go  with  you,  Lucy  ?"  I  asked. 

"  You !  Oh,  on  no  account,  dear  Isabel.  What  would  Laurence  say 
to  me  if  I  carried  you  off  &r  a  whole  afternoon  ?" 

She  hurried  from  the  room,  and  in  two  minutes  the  lumbering  dose 
carriage  drove  away  from  the  portico.  My  motive  in  asking  to  accom- 
pany her  was  a  selfish  one.  I  thought  it  possible  she  might  resume  the 
morning's  interrupted  conversation  during  our  drive. 

If  I  had  but  gone  with  her ! 

It  is  so  difficult  to  reconcile  oneself  to  the  irrevocable  decrees  of  Provi- 
dence ;  it  is  so  difficult  to  bow  the  head  in  meek  submission  to  the  awful 
fiat ;  so  difficult  not  to  look  back  to  the  careless  hours  which  preceded  the 
frdling  of  the  blow,  and  calculate  how  it  might  have  been  averted. 

The  black  February  twilight  was  closing  in.  My  aunt  and  Lady 
Adela  had  fallen  asleep  by  the  fire.  I  stole  softly  out  of  the  room  to 
fetch  a  book  which  I  had  left  up-stairs.  There  was  more  light  in  the 
hall  and  on  the  staircase  than  in  the  drawing-room ;  but  the  long  gal* 
lery  was  growing  dark,  the  dusky  shadows  gathering  about  the  faded 
portraits  of  my  lover's  ancestry.  I  stopped  at  the  top  of  the  staircase, 
and  Jooked  for  a  moment  towards  the  billiard-room,    llie  door  was  open, 
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md  I  could  866  a  light  streaxning  from  Lanrenoo's  little  study.  I  went 
x>  my  own  Toom,  contrived  to  find  the  hook  I  wanted,  and  returned  to 
lie  gallery.  As  I  left  my  room,  I  saw  that  the  green-baize  door  at  the 
sztreme  end  of  the  gallery  was  wide  open. 

An  irresistible  curiosity  attracted  me  towards  those  mysterious  apart- 
nents.  As  I  drew  nearer  to  the  staircase,  I  could  plainly  perceive  the 
igure  of  a  man  standing  at  the  half-glass  door  within.  The  light  of  a 
ire  shining  in  the  room  behind  him  threw  the  outline  of  his  head  and 
ignre  into  sharp  relief.  There  was  no  possibility  of  mistaking  that  well- 
mown  form — the  broad  shoulders,  the  massive  head,  and  clusters  of  curi- 
ng hair.  It  was  Laurence  Wendale  looking  through  the  glass  door  of 
lie  invalid's  apartments.  He  had  penetrated  those  forbidden  chambers, 
ihen.  I  thought  immediately  of  the  mystery  connected  with  the  invalid, 
lod  of  Lucy's  anxiety  that  it  should  be  kept  from  her  brother,  and  I  hur- 
ried forward  towards  the  baize  door.  As  I  advanced  he  saw  me,  and 
rattled  impatiently  at  the  lock  of  the  inner  door.  It  was  locked ;  but 
die  key  was  on  the  outside.  He  did  not  speak,  but  rattled  the  lock 
ncessantly,  signifying  by  a  gesture  of  his  head  that  I  was  to  open  the 
loor.  I  turned  tiie  key,  the  door  opened  outwards,  and  I  was  neai'ly 
booked  down  by  the  force  with  which  he  flang  it  back  and  dashed  past 
ifie. 

'^  Laurence !"  I  said,  '^  Laurence !  what  have  you  been  doing  here, 
ind  who  locked  you  in  ?" 

He  did  not  answer  me,  but  strode  along  the  gallery,  looking  at  each 
of  the  doors  till  he  came  to  the  only  open  one,  that  of  the  billiard- room, 
which  he  entered. 

I  was  wounded  by  his  rude  manner;  but  I  scarcely  thought  of  that, 
for  I  was  on  the  threshold  of  the  apartments  occupied  by  the  mysterious 
invalid,  and  I  could  not  resist  one  hurried  peep  into  the  room  behind  the 
half-^ass  door. 

It  was  a  roomy  apartment,  very  plainly  furnished ;  a  large  fire  burned 
in  the  grate,  which  was  closely  guarded  by  a  very  high  brass  fender,  the 
idghest  I  had  ever  seen.  There  was  an  easy-chair  close  to  this  fender, 
ttid  on  the  floor  beside  it  a  heap  of  old  childish  books,  with  glaring 
coloured  prints,  some  of  them  torn  to  shreds.  On  the  mantlepiece  there 
raa  a  painted  wooden  figure  held  together  by  strings,  such  as  children 
play  with.  Exactly  opposite  to  where  I  stood  there  was  another  door, 
rhich  was  half  open,  and  through  which  I  saw  a  bed-room,  furnished 
irith  two  iron  bedsteads,  placed  side  by  side.  There  were  no  hangings 
either  to  these  bedsteads  or  to  the  windows  in  the  sitting-room;  and 
the  latter  were  protected  by  iron  bars.  A  horrible  fear  came  over  me. 
Hr.  Thomas  was  perhaps  a  madman.  The  seclusion,  the  locked  doors, 
the  guarded  fireplace  and  windows,  the  dreary  curtainless  beds,  the 
vatchfidness  of  Lucy,  James  Beck,  and  the  nurse — all  pointed  to  this 
conclusion. 

Tenantless  as  the  rooms  looked^  the  maniac  might  be  luikvn|^  Vn  \}ti^ 
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shadow.    I  turned  to  hurry  back  to  the  gallery,  and  found  myself  face  to 
face  with  Mrs.  Peters,  the  nurse,  with  a  small  tea-tray  in  her  hands. 

^^  My  word,  miss,"  she  said,  ^^  how  you  did  startle  me,  to  be  sure ! 
What  are  you  doing  here  ?  and  why  have  you  unlocked  this  door  ?'* 

"  To  let  out  Mr.  Laurence/' 

^'  Mr.  Laurence !"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  terrified  voice.. 

'^  Yes ;  he  was  inside  this  door.  Some  one  had  locked  him  in,  I  sup- 
pose ;  and  he  told  me  to  open  it  for  him." 

"  Oh,  miss,  what  have  you  done !  what  have  you  done !  To-day, 
above  all  things,  when  weVe  had  such  an  awiid  time  with  him  !  What 
have  you  done !" 

What  had  I  done  ?  I  thought  the  woman  must  be  mad  herself  by 
the  agitation  of  her  manner. 

Oh,  merciful  Heaven,  the  laugh! — the  harsh,  mocking,  exulting, 
idiotic  laugh !  This  time  it  rang  in  loud  and  discordant  peals  to  the 
very  rafters  of  the  old  house. 

"  Oh,  for  pity's  sake,"  I  cried,  clinging  to  the  nurse,  "what  is  it,  what 
is  it?" 

She  threw  me  off,  and,  rushing  to  the  balustrades  at  the  head  of  the 
staircase,  called  loudly,  "  Andrew,  Henry !  bring  lights." 

They  came,  the  two  men-servants,— old  men,  who  had  served  in  that 
house  for  thirty  or  forty  years, — they  came  with  candles,  and  followed 
the  nurse  to  the  billiard-room. 

The  door  of  communication  between  that  and  Laurence  Wendale's 
study  was  wide  open,  and  on  the  threshold,  with  the  light  shining  upon 
him  from  within  the  room,  stood  the  double  of  my  lover;  the  living, 
breathing  image  of  my  Laurence,  the  creature  I  had  seen  at  the  half-glass 
door,  and  had  mistaken  for  Laurence  himself.  His  face  was  distorted  by 
a  ghastly  grin,  and  he  was  uttering  some  strange  unintelligible  sounds 
as  we  approached  him, — guttural  and  unearthly  murmurs  horrible  to 
hear.  Even  in  that  moment  of  bewilderment  and  terror  I  could  see  that 
the  cambric  about  his  right  wrist  was  splashed  with  blood. 

The  nurse  looked  at  him  severely ;  he  slank  away  like  a  frightened 
child,  and  crept  into  a  comer  of  the  billiard-room,  where  he  stood  g^rinning 
and  mouthing  at  the  blood- stains  upon  his  wrist. 

We  rushed  into  the  little  study.  Oh,  horror  of  horrors !  the  writing- 
table  was  overturned ;  ink,  papers,  pens,  all  scattered  and  trampled  on  the 
floor ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  conftision  lay  Laurence  Wendale,  the  blood 
slowly  ebbing  away,  with  a  dull  gurgling  sound,  fr^m  a  hideous  gash  in 
his  throat. 

A  pen-knife,  with  which  he  had  been,  it  is  imagined,  mending  pens 
when  disturbed  by  his  horrible  visitor,  lay  amongst  the  trampled  papers^ 
crimsoned  to  the  hilt. 

Laurence  Wendale  had  been  murdered  by  his  idiot  twin-brother. 

There  was  an  inquest    I  can  recall  at  any  hour,  or  at  any  moment, 
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the  whole  agony  of  the  scene.  The  dreary  room^  adjoining  that  in 
which  the  hody  lay ;  the  dull  February  sky ;  the  monotonous  voice  of  the 
coroner,  and  the  medical  men ;  and  myself,  or  some  wretched,  shuddering, 
white-lipped  creature  that  I  could  scarcely  believe  to  be  myself,  giving 
evidence.  Lady  Adela  was  reproved  for  having  kept  her  idiot  son  at 
Femwood  without  the  knowledge  of  the  murdered  man ;  but  every  effort 
was  made  to  hush  up  the  terrible  story.  Thomas  Wendale  was  tried  at 
York,  and  transferred  to  the  county  lunatic  asylum,  there  to  be  detained 
during  her  Majesty's  pleasure.  His  unhappy  brother  was  quietly  buried 
in  the  Wendale  vault,  the  chief  mausoleum  in  a  damp  moss-grown  church 
close  to  the  gates  of  Femwood. 

It  is  upwards  of  ten  years  since  all  this  happened ;  but  the  horror  of 
that  February  twilight  is  as  fresh  in  my  mind  to-day  as  it  was  when  I 
lay  stricken — not  senseless,  but  stupefied  with  anguish — on  a  sofa  in  the 
drawing-room  at  Femwood,  listening  to  the  wailing  of  the  wretched 
mother  and  sister. 

The  misery  of  that  time  changed  me  at  once  from  a  young  woman 
to  an  old  one ;  not  by  any  sudden  blanching  of  my  dark  hair,  but  by  the 
blotting-out  of  every  girlish  feeling  in  the  dull  monotony  of  resignation. 
This  change  in  my  own  nature  has  drawn  Lucy  Wendale  and  Itogether 
with  a  link  far  stronger  than  any  common  sisterhood.  Lady  A?ela  died 
two  years  afcer  the  murder  of  her  son.  The  Femwood  property  (forfeited 
by  the  idiot's  crime,  but  afterwards  restored  by  the  clemency  of  the  crown) 
Las  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  heir-at-law. 

Lucy  lives  with  me  at  the  Isle  of  Wight.  She  is  my  protectress,  my 
elder  sister,  without  whom  I  should  be  lost,  for  I  am  but  a  poor  helpless 
(feature. 

It  was  months  after  the  quiet  funeral  in  Femwood  Church  before 
Lucy  spoke  to  me  of  the  wretched  being  who  had  been  the  author  of  so 
much  misery. 

'*  The  idiocy  of  my  unhappy  brother,"  she  said,  "  was  caused  by  a 
iall  from  his  nurse's  arms,  which  resulted  in  a  fatal  injury  to  the  brain. 
The  two  children  were  infants  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  and  so  much 
alike  that  we  could  only  distinguish  Laurence  from  Thomas  by  the  dif- 
ferent colour  of  the  ribbons  with  which  the  nurse  tied  the  sleeves  of  the 
children's  little  white  frocks.  My  poor  father  suffered  bitterly  from  his 
son's  aflUction ;  sometimes  cherishing  hope  even  in  the  face  of  the  verdict 
which  medical  science  pronounced  upon  the  poor  child's  case,  sometimes 
succumbing  to  utter  despair.  It  was  the  intense  misery  which  he  him- 
self endured  that  made  him  resolve  on  the  course  which  ultimately  led  to 
so  fJEttal  a  catastrophe.  He  determined  on  concealing  Thomas's  affliction 
from  his  twin-brother.  At  a  very  early  age  the  idiot  child  was  removed 
to  the  apartments  in  which  he  lived  until  the  day  of  his  brother's  murder. 
James  Beck  and  the  nurse,  both  experienced  in  the  treatment  of  mental 
affliction,  were  engaged  to  attend  him ;  and,  indeed,  the  strictest  precau- 
tion seemed  necessary,  as,  on  the  only  occasion  of  the  two  cbWdren  m^^V 
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ing,  Thomas  evinced  a  determined  animoeity  to  his  brother,  and  inflicted 
a  blow  with  a  knife,  the  traces  of  which  Laurence  carried  to  his  grave. 
The  doctors  attributed  this  violent  hatred  to  some  morbid  feeling  reelect- 
ing the  likeness  between  the  two  boys.  Thomas  flew  at  his  brother  as 
some  wild  animal  springs  upon  its  reflection  in  a  glass.  With  me,  in  his 
most  violent  moments,  he  was  comparatively  tractable ;  but  the  strictest 
surveillance  was  always  necessary,  and  the  fatal  deed  which  the  wretched, 
but  irresponsible,  creature  at  last  committed  might  never  have  been  done 
but  for  the  imprudent  absence  of  James  Beck  and  myself." 
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If  a  live  shell  were  suddenly  to  fall  into  some  remote  village^  it  would 
imdoubtedlj  create  considerable  excitement  amongst  the  rustic  inhabit- 
ants of  the  place ;  but  we  question  whether  the  promulgation  of  the 
**  Minute  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education  establish- 
ing a  Revised  Code  of  Begulations,"  dated  July  29^  1861,  has  not  created 
quite  as  much  excitement  in  the  educational  world  as  the  fall  of  a  shell 
voold  do  in  some  rural  hamlet. 

IntimationS|  however,  of  the  coming  change  were  not  wanting.    For 
some  time  past  considerable  dissatisfaction  had  been  felt  with  the  work- 
ing of  the  existing  scheme.     It  was  acknowledged  on  all  sides  that  those 
distncts  which  seemed  chiefly  to  require  aid  were  exactly  the  districts 
shut  out  fix)m  the  receipt  of  any  grant     Small  rural  schools,  whose  am- 
bition was  not  of  a  high  character,  and  which  could  not  afford  to  pay  such 
a  salary  as  would  tempt  the  trained  master  or  mistress,  duly  certificated, 
to  undertake  their  supervision,  were  altogether  ignored.   No  grants  in  aid 
fell  to  their  share.     In  the  majority  of  instances  the  burden  fell,  certainly 
ia  an  undue  proportion,  on  the  clergyman.    Then,  too,  it. was  observed 
tiiat  schools  in  large  towns,  where  it  would  appear  that  help  should  be 
least  needed  because  the  burden  rests  on  the  shoulders  of  a  larger  number, 
were  just  the  very  schools  that  carried  off  the  largest  grants.    The  popu- 
lation was  concentrated  in  one  spot ;  the  attendance,  therefore,  of  the 
children  was  more  regular  than  it  could  be  in  districts  in  which  the 
houses  were  scattered  over  a  larger  area ;  and  hence  the  conditions  on 
which  the  capitation  grant  depended  were  n^ore  easily  fulfilled  than  in 
country  districts.    Others,  again,  complained  that  the  education  aimed  at 
in  Government  schools  was  too  ambitious ;  that  to  instruct  children  who 
would  soon  follow  the  plough  or  go  into  service  in  history,  mathematics, 
chemistry,  and  all  the  ^'ologies,''  was  simply  ridiculous.  It  seemed  to  many 
that  it  would  be  much  better  if,  throughout  the  very  small  term  of  years 
daring  which  children  came  under  the  teacher's  hands  at  all,  the  educa- 
tion were  more  confined  to  essentials.   It  was  urged  that  what  was  wanted 
was  not  a  finished  education,  but  that  each  child  when  turned  out  firom 
the  school  should  be  so  fiur  instructed  that  reading  shbuld  be  a  pleasure, 
writing  no  painful  effort,  ciphering  a  useful  acquirement.    Then,  it  was 
argued,  the  child  would  continue  his  own  education.   Trained  masters  and 
mistresses,  too,  were  said  to  be  above  their  work.     Why,  it  was  urged, 
oae  a  razor  for  the  work  of  a  hatchet  ?    Why  make  use  of  enormous  ma- 
chinery to  pick  up  pins  ? 

Hence  in  June  1868  a  Commission  was  appointed  "  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  popular  education  in  England,  and  to  consider  and  report 
what  measures,  if  any,  are  required  for  the  extension  of  sound  and  cheap 
elementary  instruction  to  all  classes  of  the  people."    The  Commission  was 
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composed  of  the  following  members,  who,  as  it  will  be  seen,  were  taken 
from  no  one  party,  but  represented  as  well  the  Church  as  Dissent,  modem 
thought  as  conservatiye  tendencies  : 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Chairman, 


Sir  John  Taylor  Coleridoe. 
Rev.  W.  C.  Lake. 
Rev.  W.  Rogers. 


OoLDwiN  Smith,  Esq. 
Nassau  W.  Senior,  Esq. 
Edward  Mi  all,  Esq. 


The  very  able  and  fair  report  of  this  Commission  was  issued  in  the 
spring  of  the  present  year,  and,  avowedly  founded  upon  that  report,  the 
Minute  now  under  consideration,  establishing  a  Revised  Code  of  Regula- 
tions, appeared  in  July.  It  has  taken  some  little  time  for  the  country 
thoroughly  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  Revised  Code;  but  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  there  is  a  deep  and  widely -spread  movement,  for  the  most 
part  in  opposition  to  it.  Meetings  are  held,  in  which  very  strong  language 
is  used  with  regard  to  the  authors  of  the  new  Code ;  committees  are  ap- 
pointed to  arouse  the  feelings  of  the  country  against  the  proposed  changes, 
and  subscriptions  requested  in  order  that  the  counter-movement  may  be 
effectively  carried  out.  The  operation  of  the  Minute  has  been  postponed 
until  the  spring,  in  order  that  Parliament  may  have  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing its  opinion  on  the  new  Code.  We  do  not  imagine  that  even 
now  the  Code  will  come  before  Parliament  for  its  acceptance  or  rejection. 
Lord  Granville,  before  the  issuing  of  the  Minute,  must  have  informed 
himself  as  to  the  limits  of  the  Committee  of  Council's  power,  and  must 
have  been  satisfied  that  he  did  not  exceed  those  limits  by  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  Revised  Code.  We  believe  that  the  practical  carrying-out  of 
the  Minute  is  postponed  in  order  that  the  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons may  discuss  it,  and  in  order  that  the  future  action  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  may  be  shaped  in  accordance  with  their  verdict. 

It  is  well,  therefore,  that  before  the  next  session  of  Parliament  this 
subject  should  be  thoroughly  ventilated.  We  have  very  carefully  exa- 
mined the  new  Code,  compared  it  with  the  old  Code,  as  well  as  with  the 
Commissioners'  Report,  and  our  deliberate  opinion  is,  that  the  educational 
world  has  been  very  unnecessarily  alarmed,  and  that  in  fact,  if  the  Go- 
vernment would  concede  one  or  two  points,  the  new  scheme  would  work 
well,  and  would  be  found  to  be  more  generally  advantageous  than  the 
former.  In  the  present  Article  nothing  will  be  said  respecting  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Minute  as  touching  training  schools  for  masters  and  mistresses. 
The  writer's  experience  of  the  Government  scheme  has  been  gained  as  the 
manager  of  a  National  Church-of-England  school  under  Government  in- 
spection, and  he  would  not  venture  to  speak  of  training  schools,  inasmuch 
as  he  has  not  been  practically  conversant  with  their  daily  working. 

Before,  however,  proceeding  to  point  out  some  of  the  advantages  of 
the  Revised  Code,  we  shall  endeavour  to  remove  some  of  the  more  pro- 
minent objections  which  have  been  urged  against  it. 

1.  ^'  The  Privy  Council,  by  doing  away  at  one  fell  swoop  with  exist- 
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ing  Gfovernment  payments  to  masters^  mistresses^  and  pupil-teachers,  break 
&ith  with  this  whole  body." 

Is  this  so  ?  We  do  not  for  a  moment  deny  that  many  trained  teachers 
have  looked  upon  their  augmentation  grants  as  permanent  income,  and 
we  can  feel  for  their  distress  in  being  somewhat  roughly  awakened  out  of 
their  pleasant  dreams.  The  question  is,  had  they  any  right  to  regard 
them  in  this  light  ?  Is  it  not  of  the  essence  of  an  annual  grant,  that  it 
may  be  at  any  time  abolished  ?  We  have  always  thought  that  the  very 
fact  of  the  grant  coming  annually  before  Parliament  was  in  itself  a  proof 
that  it  was  liable  to  be  abrogated.  But  then  it  is  urged  that  the  present 
Minnte  has  never  been  before  Parliament  at  all ;  it  is  the  ipse  dixit  of 
the  Lord  President  We  reply  that  the  whole  of  the  existing  machinery 
has  been  put  into  motion  by  the  same  irresponsible  person.  Surely  that 
power  which  can  make  a  grant  has  also  authority  sufficient  to  annul  it. 
But  besides  this,  we  would  remark  that  Government  has  no  wish  to  re- 
duce the  salaries  of  masters  and  mistresses  by  the  amount  of  the  grants 
heretofore  received  by  them  from  the  Privy  Council.  These  payments 
they  wish  to  transfer  to  the  managers  of  the  different  schools  in  which 
the  masters  and  mistresses  are  engaged.  Hence  they  recommend  an  in- 
creased capitation  grant  (after  examination),  in  order  that  the  managers 
may  be  able  to  pay  what  before  the  Privy  Council  has  suppUed.  Can 
this  be  called,  as  it  has  frequently  been  called, ''  a  gross  breach  of  faith"  ? 
We  think  not. 

At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  to  many  right-thinking 
persons,  and  more  or  less  to  the  whole  body  of  teachers,  it  appears  to  be 
a  breach  of  faith.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  no  feeling  of  sus- 
picion as  to  the  dealings  of  Government  should  be  rife  amongst  any  class; 
it  saps  public  morality,  and  excites  hostile  feelings  against  established 
authorities.  It  may,  therefore,  as  it  seems  to  us,  be  a  question  whether 
it  would  not  be  advisable  that,  in  the  case  of  the  masters  and  mistresses, 
the  operation  of  the  Minute,  as  far  as  it  affects  their  augmentation  grants, 
should  be  prospective.  Supposed  vested  interests  might  be  respected, 
and  the  present  pecuniary  payments  in  augmentation  grants  be  allowed 
gradually  to  run  out ;  or  a  present  payment  might  be  made  sufficient  to 
allow  them  to  purchase  annuities  somewhat  smaller  than  the  grants  which 
they  at  present  receive.  In  this  way  the  new  scheme,  which  seems  to  us 
undeniably  preferable  to  the  former  one,  would  by  degrees  supersede  the 
old  one,  and  none  could  in  any  way  feel  themselves  aggrieved. 

2.  ^^It  will  discourage  the  engagement  of  pupil- teachers." 

We  confess  our  inability  to  see  in  what  way  it  will  do  so.  One  pupil- 
teacher  must  be  engaged  for  every  thirty  scholars  after  the  first  fifty,  or 
the  grant  will  be  reduced  by  lOZ.  for  every  such  thirty  scholars  widiout 
a  pupil-teacher.  But  then,  as  the  loss  is  only  lOZ.,  while  the  average 
cost  of  a  pupil-teacher  is  15Z.  per  annum,  it  is  argued  that  managers 
would  gain  51.  by  not  engaging  a  pupil-teacher,  even  if  they  were 
mulcted  10^    Or  it  has  been  argued  in  another  way : 
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^'  The  amount  obtainable  by  thirty  children^  according  to  the  propor- 
tion laid  down  in  foot-note  to  Art.  40,  would  be  192.  4«.  Managers 
may,  therefore,  gain  four  guineas  by  every  thirty  children,  and  at  the 
same  time  dispense  with  the  services  of  a  pupil-teacher  should  there  be 
any  difficulty  in  obtaining  one,  or  should  they,  irom  any  other  motire,  be 
BO  inclined." 

Both  these  arguments  seem  to  us  most  unworthy  insinuations  against 
the  managers.  We  cannot  believe  that  they  would  see  their  schools 
without  sufficient  staff  to  work  them,  rather  than  expend  an  extra  five 
pounds  in  maintaining  a  proper  school-staff.  But  besides  this,  we  deny 
that  five  pounds  would  be  gained  by  not  employing  a  pupil-teacher;  fiv 
the  teacher  would  surely  enable  such  a  number  of  scholars  to  pass  is 
would  bring  back,  in  the  shape  of  capitation  money,  more  than  the  five 
pounds  in  question.  A  school  underhanded  would  never  pass  maiKf 
scholars.  Neither  could  four  guineas,  as  supposed  above,  be  gained,  be- 
cause the  calculation  of  the  Commissioners  goes  upon  the  suppositioii 
that  a  sufficient  school-staff  is  maintained.  Without  a  pupil-teacher,  the 
children  would  not  pass  the  required  examination.  Of  all  shallow  objec- 
tions, this  seems  to  us  the  most  shallow. 

8.  '^  Managers  have  been  always  trying  to  prolong  the  attendance  of 
scholars,  while  now  a  child  can  only  pass  once  in  Oroup  IV.  so  as  to 
receive  payment.  There  will,  therefore,  be  no  inducement  for  childran 
over  twelve  to  remain  at  school." 

For  some  such  step  as  this  we  think  that  the  Conunissioneors  have 
paved  the  way.     In  pp.  188-9  of  their  report  we  read : 

"  Independence  is  of  more  importance  than  education;  and  if  the  wages 
of  the  child's  labour  are  neceesary ,  either  to  keep  the  parents  from  the  poor- 
rates,  or  to  relieve  the  purpose  of  severe  and  bitter  poverty,  it  is  far  better 
that  it  should  go  to  work  at  the  earliest  age  at  which  it  can  bear  the  phy- 
sical exertion  than  that  it  should  remain  at  school.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  necessity  sometimes  exists  iu  the  cases  of  large  families,  in  the 
case  of  the  children  of  widows,  or  of  persons  who  are  either  out  of  employ- 
ment or  uncertain  whether  they  shall  not  soon  be  reduced  to  that  condition. 
The  position  of  many  of  the  labouiing  poor,  especially  of  those  whose 
health  is  not  strong, or  whose  manual  skill  is  not  great,  is  precaiious;  they 
are  the  first  to  feel  changes  in  the  state  of  tirade,  and  may  be  suddenly 
reduced  from  compai^ative  comfoi*t  to  destitution,  misery,  and  pauperism. 
It  is  no  light  thing  for  such  a  family  to  forego  an  opportunity  of  providing 
for  a  child ;  nor  would  the  father  be  justilfied  in  doing  so,  unless  he  clearly 
saw  his  way  to  some  distinct  advantage  to  accrue  from  prolonging  the 
child's  attendance  at  school.  It  must  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  a 
child  which  is  a  burden  to  its  parents  is  less  likely  to  be  kindly  treated  at 
home,  and  that  the  influence  of  a  kind  home  is  as  essential  to  tlie  formation 
of  character  as  that  of  a  good  school." 

And  again,  in  p.  S25 : 

**  Public  efforts  should  be  directed  principally  to  increasing  the  regu- 
larity of  the  attendance,  rather  than  to  pn>longing  its  duration.** 

The  opinions  of  the  class  from  which  children  attending  sohool  are 
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drawn,  are  decidedly  against  prolonged  attendance,  as  every  school- 
manager  will  testify.  With  reference  to  this  point,  the  Commissioners 
say  (^  190) : 

"  We  do  not  believe  tliat  the  respectable  part  of  the  working  population 
are  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  their  children,  and  we  feel  that  their  prac- 
tical decision  as  to  the  amount  of  education  which  they  require  is  entitled 
to  great  weight  at  the  hands  of  all  public  authorities.  Their  views  upon 
the  sulyect  may  be  narrow  and  inadequate,  and  to  enlarge  and  elevate  them 
may  be  a  useful  employment  for  the  promotera  of  education ;  but  with  a 
view  to  legislation  and  to  the  administration  of  public  grants,  the  standard 
which  the  respectable  part  of  the  class  set  up  by  their  conduct  cannot  be 
disregarded  by  the  legislature  or  the  executive  government." 

The  Commissioners  do  not  indeed  suppose  diat  the  education  of  the 
child  is  finished  when  he  has  reached  the  age  of  eleven  years ;  but  they 
do  affirm,  that  from  the  demands  of  the  labour-market  it  is  evident  that 
the  minority  of  children  will  be  removed  from  school  at  about  eleven  or 
twelve  years  of  age,  notwithstanding  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  mana- 
gers to  keep  thm.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  wise  in  the  teachers  to  look 
upon  the  child  remaining  over  this  limit  as  the  exception,  and  to  make  up 
their  minds  that  legislation  must  proceed  on  the  supposition  of  the  chil- 
dren leaving  school  earlier  ?  If  the  master  knows  tiiat  his  scholar  will 
leave  when  he  is  eleven  or  twelve  years  old,  he  will  be  more  likely  to  try 
before  that  time  arrives  to  advance  him  as  much  as  possible. 

With  respect  to  this,  there  is  a  minor  point  which  might  well  meet 
with  attention  from  the  Committee  of  Council.  The  Commissioners 
evidently  contemplated  the  transference  of  a  child  at  once  from  the  day- 
school  to  the  night-school;  whereas,  under  the  new  Code,  children 
between  twelve  and  thirteen  are  excluded  from  receiving  payment  in 
either. 

4.  Again,  the  new  Code  has,  in  not  very  complimentary  terms,  been 
ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  Vice-president  of  the  Committee  of  CouncQ 
on  Education.  But  on  examination  it  will  be  found  that  the  new  Code 
(the  scheme  respecting  county  rating  being  set  aside)  tries  honestly,  as 
fiff  as  regards  elementary  schools,  to  carry  out  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion, It  would  exceed  our  limits  to  prove  our  assertion  article  by  article; 
but  we  would  ask  those  interested  in  the  subject  to  read  Articles  41-47, 
which  are  perhaps  the  most  disputed,  and  then  to  refer  to  pp.  341,  328, 
336,  333,  329,  330  of  the  Education  Report,  vol.  i. 

5.  '^  In&nt- schools  will  be  ruined." 

Now  the  new  Code  recognises  children  frt)m  three  years  old  and  up- 
wards. Ought  it  to  go  still  lower  7  The  State  has  laid  it  down  as  a  rule 
to  pay  for  education,  not  simply  attendance.  Are  children  under  three 
taught  any  thing?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  to  them  the  school  is  a  nursery, 
merely  keeping  them  out  of  their  mothers*  way  ?  Even  in  rural  parishes 
a  mother  cannot  get  her  child  taken  care  offer  less  than  twopence  a  day. 
Might  not,  therefore,  managers  very  fairly  increase  the  school-charge  for 
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cliildi'en  under  three  years  old;  and  so  make  infant-schools  independent  of 
Goveiiiment  help  ? 

6.  Lastly.  ^^  Religious  instruction  is  ignored.  Let  the  Minute  be  put  in 
operation^  and  your  schools  will  become  schools  of  secular  education  only.*' 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  is  usually  the 
most  active  manager  of  the  schools.  He  at  any  rate  would  make  it  his 
business  to  see  that  the  religious  education  of  the  children  was  not  ne- 
glected. But  even  with  regard  to  Government,  let  us  see  how  the  case 
stands.  Mr.  Lowe,  in  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  July  II, 
distinctly  stated : 

^'  The  schools  will  continue  to  be  denominational ;  and  religious  teach- 
ing must  be  the  foundation  of  all.  The  inspectors  will  still  conduct  a 
religious  examination.  In  short,  there  is  no  proposal  to  make  any  change 
in  the  reUgious  character  of  the  schools." 

In  addition  to  this,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  inspectors  of  Church- 
of- England  schools  must  be  clergymen,  which  surely  is  an  additional 
guarantee  that  Scriptural  instiniction  will  not  be  disregarded.  And  if 
we  compare  together  the  old  and  new  Codes,  with  reference  to  the  ques- 
tion of  religion,  we  shall  see  that  there  is  no  change  contemplated.  Article 
8  of  the  old  Code  stands  thus : 

*'  Every  school  assisted  from  the  grant  must  be  either : 

(a)  A  school  in  connexion  with  some  recognised  religious  deno- 
mination ;  or, 
(h)  A  school  ill  which,  besides  secular  instruction,  the  Scriptm'es 
iu*e  read  daily  from  tlie  authoiised  version." 

Ai'ticle  8  of  the  new  Code  is  identically  the  same. 
Art.  15  of  the  old  Code  is : 

*'  The  inspectors  do  not  interfere  with  the  religious  instiiiction,  disci- 
pline, or  management  of  schools ;  but  ai*c  employed  to  verify  the  fulfilment 
of  the  conditions  on  which  grants  are  made,  to  collect  information,  and  to 
report  the  results  to  the  Committee  of  Council." 

Art.  14  in  the  new  Code  contains  these  ipsimma  verba. 

The  table  regulating  the  qualifications  and  certificates  required  of 
candidates  for  admission,  and  of  pupil-teachers  in  each  year  of  their  ser- 
vice, is  not  even  verbally  altered,  as  far  as  the  rehgious  qualifications  are 
concerned^  except  in  one  case,  with  regard  to  '^  schools  where  the  mana- 
gfers  are  not  desirous  of  coming  imder  the  obligation  of  giving  the  in- 
struction" required  in  Church-of-England  or  Scotch  schools.  In  the  old 
Code  it  stands : 


For  admission. 


End  of  first  year. 


To  produce  a  certificate  from  the  managers  of  the  school  that 
the  religious  knowledge  oithe  candidate  is  satisfactory  to 
them. 

To  produce  a  certificate  from  the  managers  of  the  school  that 
the  religious  knowledge  of  tlie pupil-teacher  is  satisfactory 
to  them. 
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Whereas  in  the  new  Code  it  stands : 


For  admission. 
\ 


To  produce  a  certificate  from  the  managers  of  the  school  that 
the  religious  knowledge  of  the  candidate  is  satisfactory 
to  them. 


End  of  first  year.     Same  as  above. 


Now  although  in  point  of  grammar  we  think  the  old  Code  has  the 
advantage  over  the  new  (because  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  candi- 
date has  merged  into  the  pupil-teacher,  and  therefore  the  same  paragraph 
grammaticallj  cannot  apply  to  both),  yet  we  have  failed  to  discover  any 
deep-laid  design  in  the  alteration.  In  truth,  we  think  that  very  scant 
justice  in  this  matter  has  been  dealt  out  to  the  Committee  of  Council. 
For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Education  Commissioners  reported: 

"  With  regard  to  the  subjects  of  instruction  to  be  inquired  into  by  the 
inspectoi-s,  the  majority  of  us  think  that  the  rule  should  be  made  uniform, 
and  that  the  inquiries  of  tlie  inspectors  should  be  confined  in  all  cases  to 
the  secular  instruction ;  leaving  the  religious  instiniction  to  be  secured  and 
inquired  into  by  the  authorities  of  the  religious  communities  to  which  the 
school  belongs.  ^  .  .  .  The  minority  are  of  a  different  opinion.  They  think 
that  to  pi*ohibit  the  inspector  appointed  by  the  Committee  of  Council  from 
examining  religious  teaching  in  Church-of-England  schools  would,  under 
present  circumstances,  be  attended  with  senous  evils ;  and  that  such  a 

eoui*se  would  tend  to  injure  the  religious  teaching  of  the  schools 

We  have  discussed  the  question  among  oui*selves  at  the  length  which  its' 
great  importance  deserves.    As  it  is  one  which  has  long  been  before  the 
public,  we  do  not  think  it  necessaiy  to  state  the  arguments  on  either  side  ; 
and  as  we  are  nearly  equally  divided,  we  abstain  from  making  any  recom- 
mendation on  the  subject"  (p.  848). 

Now  the  expressed  opinion  of  the  majority  has  not  been  acted  upon ; 
and  we  cannot  but  feel  that  many  of  the  observations  which  have  been 
published  in  opposition  to  the  Revised  Code  on  this  point  have  been 
both  intemperate  and  wholly  beside  the  mark.  We  cannot  think  that 
there  is  any  ground  for  suspicion  that  the  present  Minute  is  merely  the 
thin  end  of  the  wedge  on  which  secular  instruction  is  inscribed.  We 
beUeve  that  the  religious  examination  will  still  be  continued  under  the 
new  Code.  We  beheve  that  a  failure  in  the  religious  examination  will 
subject  the  school  in  which  it  occurs  to  a  diminution  of  the  capitation 
grant  under  Art.  47a  ;  and  if  this  be  the  case,  all  ground  of  objection 
as  to  the  masters  and  mistresses  confining  their  attention  to  that  which 
will  tell  pecimianly  in  the  examination  is  removed. 

Thus  &r  we  have  simply  endeavoured  to  remove  some  of  the  principal 
objections  to  the  new  Minute.  It  remains  now  to  point  out  the  advant- 
ages of  the  Revised  Code  (with  the  introduction  of  certain  modifica- 
tions) when  compared  with  the  former. 

Now  their  Lordships  of  the  Privy  Council  declai*e  that  they  resolved 
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to  promulge  the  new  Minute^  inasmuch  as  thej  were  ^^  desirous  to  render 
the  distribution  of  the  Parliamentary  grant  for  public  education  in  Great 
Britain  more  simple^  more  general,  and  more  effective  for  its  purpose." 
Let  us  see  whether  the  Revised  Code  is  calculated  to  bring  about  these 
desired  results. 

1.  More  simple.  Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  for  the  central 
office  in  London,  the  administrative  work  will  be.  greatly  simplified.  Pay- 
ments will  be  made  in  one  sum  to  the  managers  of  the  school,  instead  of 
being  sent  in  many  small  sums  to  the  various  officers.  Managers  will  be 
left  much  more  free  to  make  their  own  bargmns  with  masters  and  mis- 
tresses, instead  of  being  obliged,  as  now,  to  make  continual  and  vexations 
applications  to  the  central  office  on  minor  points.  The  correspondence, 
therefore,  of  the  Educational  Department  will  be  diminished.  With  re- 
gard also  to  parochial  schools,  the  machinery  certainly  is  simplified.  It 
will  be  found  a  great  boon  that  managers  are  left  more  firee  and  im&t- 
tered.  The  substitution  of  one  money  payment  for  a  multiplicity  of 
minor  grants,  is  a  vast  improvement  upon  the  old  system.  Hitherto, 
managers  who,  having  with  great  labour  mastered  the  Minutes  affecting 
the  matter,  have  applied  for  books,  apparatus^  Ac,  have  been  bewildered 
by  the  returns  they  have  had  to  make,  and  the  pledges  they  have  been 
forced  to  enter  into.  The  fact  that  in  the  old  Code  there  w^re  257  Articles, 
whereas  in  the  new  Code  there  are  only  137,  shows  that  the  new  scheme 
is  more  simple  than  the  old.  But  simplicity  may  be  gained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  effectiveness.     Is  this  so  in  the  case  before  us  ?     Does  the  new 

'  Code  render  the  distribution  of  the  educational  grant 

2.  More  general  ?  We  think  so.  Their  Lordships  do  not  anticipate 
that  the  new  Code  will  increase  the  sum  voted  by  Parliament  (Art.  187). 
Large  schools  in  towns  will  probably  lose  money  by  the  new  plan.  Where, 
then,  will  the  sums  thus  saved  go  to  ?     To  a  lower  class  of  schools. 

Hitherto^  these  have  been  shut  out  from  receiving  any  Parliamentary 
aid,  by  their  inability  to  pay  the  high  salary  demanded  by  a  certificated 
teacher.  To  meet  their  case,  pupil-teachers  who  have  finished  their  vf- 
prenticeships  are  with  certain  limitations  allowed  to  enter  at  once  upon 
inspected  schools ;  and  besides  this  a  fourth  and  lower  class  of  certificates, 
including  two  grades,  has  been  added  to  the  former  three  classes.  Mas- 
ters and  mistresses  of  the  fourth  class  will  not  be  able  to  command  so 
large  a  salary  as  those  of  a  higher  class.  Their  services,  therefore,  will  be 
available  for  schools  of  a  humbler  character  than  those  which  are  at  pre- 
sent alone  receiving  Parliamentary  aid.  The  sum,  therefore,  granted  by 
Parliament  will  be  spread  over  a  larger  area,  and  consequently  its  distri- 
bution will  be  more  general.     But,  after  all,  the  point  is,  will  it  be 

3.  More  effective  ?  We  think  so.  Hitherto,  payment  has  been  made 
by  capitation  grant  only  for  attendance.  Now,  the  attendance  must  be 
shown  to  have  produced  iruits  before  the  grant  can  be  obtained.  Sorely 
this  appears  likely  to  make  the  grant  more  effective.  It  is  true  tiiat  there 
is  a  perfect  panic  on  this  point  in  large  schools.    The  masters  have  tested 
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their  pratent  scholaxs  by  the  standard  of  the  neur  Code,  and  hare  found 
that  they  should  lose  considerably  under  it.  liow  we  venture  to  think 
that  this  has  been  made  too  exclusively  a  nkoney  question.  If  a  manager 
thinks  he  can  g«t  more  under  the  new  Code,  he  approves  of  it ;  if  he  would 
get  less,  he  disapproves  of  it.  But  in  the  first  place,  suppose  the  scholars 
of  a  large  school  fail  at  the  present  moment  to  pass  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  faring  up  the  grant  to  any  thing  like  the  former  sum,  does  not  that 
prove  that  the  lower  standard  of  the  new  Code  was  necessary,  which  in- 
sists on  simple  but  thorough  teaching  ?  Moreover,  examination  at  the 
present  moment,  in  order  to  test  the  future  working  of  the  Code,  is  most 
unfair.  Managers  will,  at  any  rate,  have  a  year  to  work  their  scholars 
in  the  proposed  subjects  of  examination;  and  they  cannot  gauge  the 
numbers  of  those  who  would  pass  afW  a  year  under  the  new  Code,  by 
the  nuoBber  of  those  passing  now  who  have  been  educated  on  the  old  sys- 
tem. But  grant  that  particular  schools  will  ultimately  lose  money.  Par- 
liament, it  moBt  be  remembered,  cannot  be  asked  to  legislate  for  this  or 
Aat  special  school,  but  in  sudi  a  way  as  shall  be  to  the  benefit  of  the 
largest  number.  Particular  individuals  may  suffer,  but  they  will  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  grants,  which  hitherto  they  have 
been  receiving  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  small  schools,  will  now  be  shared 
in  common  with  this  lower  class  of  schools. 

Then,  further,  the  effectiveness  of  the  grant  will  be  increased,  inasmuch 
as  mMler  the  new  Code  night-fchools  will  be  greatly  aided :  capitation 
money  maybe  obtained  for  scholars  attending  a  certain  number  of  times, 
and  passing  a  certain  examination.  But  far  beyond  this  advantage—the 
school  staff,  under  certain  restrictions,  may  be  made  use  of  in  the  night- 
schools.  Hitherto,  in  rural  parishes  the  great  difficulty  connected  with 
night-scfaoob  has  been  to  find  the  master ;  and  it  will  indeed  be  a  boon 
to  the  clergy  if  in  their  night-schools  they  are  able  to  use  some  of  their 
educational  staff. 

This  being  the  case,  it  seems  to  us  that  their  Lordships  were  not  un- 
authorised in  expressing  their  hope  that  the  new  Code  would  render  the 
distribution  of  the  Parliamentary  grant  more  simple,  general,  and  effec- 
tive. We  think  it  most  unadvisable,  therefore,  that  managers  of  schools 
should  run  full  tilt  at  the  whole  scheme.  Parliament  will  not  be  so  likely 
to  listen  to  their  grievances  as  if  they  were  more  moderate  in  their  tone. 
Although  on  the  whole  approving  of  the  Code,  we  cannot  but  feel  that 
there  is  room  for  considerable  improvement  in  many  details.  It  is  not 
unnatural  that  this  should  be  the  case.  Let  managers  weigh  well  all  the 
various  proposals,  and  make  no  objections  which  will  not  bear  a  strict 
scrutiny,  and  we  are  sure  their  cause  will  not  suffer.  While  they  do  not 
attack  the  principles  on  which  the  new  Code  has  been  fi-amed,  let  them 
spend  their  strength  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  such  modifications  of  it  as 
may  render  it,  if  possible,  more  simple,  general,  and  effective.  We  would 
mention  such  points  as  the  following : 

I.  An  express  acknowledgment  of  that  which  we  believe  to  be  im- 
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plied  in  Article  ^Ix^ — that  failure  in  the  religious  examination  will  render 
the  grant  liable  to  reduQtion. 

2.  The  abolition  of  the  certificate  money  to  be  prospective. 

3.  Childi'en  to  be  examined  in  classes^  not  in  groups  according  to  age  * 

4.  The  lowering  of  the  standard  for  the  youngest  children  in  Group  I. 

5.  The  alteration  of  Article  41  a,  which^  as  at  present  worded,  excludes 
schools  whose  summer  holidays  fall  in  the  month  preceding  the  examin- 
ation from  receiving  any  grant. 

6.  Permission  to  claim  for  children  passing  twice  in  Group  lY.  This 
would  retain  children  in  the  school  up  to  thirteen.     Or, 

?.  The  alteration  of  Article  41b,  so  as  to  allow  claim  to  be  made  for 
children  of  the  age  of  twelve  attending  the  night-school. 

8.  Pupil-teachers  not  necessarily  to  be  paid  weekly.  It  has  not 
hitherto  been  felt  to  be  a  hardship  that  they  have  been  paid  annually,  and 
such  a  stipulation  would  fall  very  heavily  upon  the  managers. 

9.  Half  the  capitation  grant  to  be  made  payable  for  attendance,  half 
on  the  passing  of  the  examination;  the  reduction,  therefore,  on  the  failure 
of  the  latter  being  proportionately  reduced. 

If  managers,  instead  of  allowing  their  ardom*  to  run  away  with  their 
discretion,  would  seek  in  a  moderate  way  to  oil  the  machinery  of  the  new 
Code,  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  Privy  Council  would  meet  them  in  no 
harsh  or  unyielding  manner ;  and  that  the  result  would  be  the  passing 
of  a  Minute  which,  whilst  it  would  iouneasurably  increase  the  usefulness 
of  the  standard  of  education,  would  also  diffuse  by  firesh  channek  the 
blessings  of  useful  and  religious  knowledge  to  those  localities  which, 
under  the  present  system,  are  dry  and  parched. 


*  Sec  Letter  to  Lord  Granville,  by  Sir  J.Kay  Shuttlcworth.    Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
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IV. 

Madame  de  Staal-Delauxay. 

The  exemplars  which  have  hitherto  been  presented  in  this  series  of 
womanhood  of  the  true  stamp  and  sterling  metal  have  been  chosen  from 
Englishwomen.  But  England  has  no  monopoly  of  the  stock  whence  the 
best  specimens  of  Nature's  rarest  handiwork  are  derived.  Happily  for  the 
world,  every  race,  every  clime,  every  age,  can  boast  its  "  Daughters  of  Eve'* 
to  whom  it  has  been  given  to  represent  in  the  fulness  of  their  original  in- 
tention  the  powers  and  resources,  the  graces  and  the  excellencies,  of  man*s 
help-meet,  and  to  wage  a  more  victorious  war  against  the  trials  of  then* 
destiny  than  was  permitted  to  the  entire  innocence  and  inexperience  of 
their  first  parent.  To  France,  nearest  to  our  hand,  I  will  now  turn, 
therefore,  and  with  no  difficulty  light  upon  fitting  subjects  to  make  up 
a  group  that  shall  not  be  put  out  of  countenance  by  their  predecessors,  or 
any  that  shall  follow  them  hereafter. 

Come  forth,  then,  Delaunay,  and  tell  the  tale  of  thy  patient,  honest, 
good-tempered  struggle  with  the  bitter  humiliations  of  dependence,  after 
being  half  smothered  with  the  caresses  of  the  treacherous  step -dame 
Fortune.  Say  how,  thy  lot  suddenly  cast  from  every  refinement  and  in- 
dulgence of  high  rank  to  equality  and  companionship  with  the  meanest 
hirelings,  thou  didst  bear  scorn  and  neglect, — worse  hardships  to  thy 
proud  spirit  than  the  mere  bodily  discomforts  which  accompanied  them, 
— meekly  and  humbly  awaiting,  with  calm  self-possession,  the  occasion 
that  should  bring  to  light  thy  true  worth — ^the  treasures  of  thy  keen  and 
well-stored  wit — of  thy  true  and  faithful  heart.  Thou  hadst  not  beauty ; 
but  hadst  thy  full  share,  thanks  to  graces  of  another  kind,  of  the  perils 
and  temptations  peculiar  to  thy  sex, — trials  enhanced  by  the  contrast 
of  chill  poverty  with  habits  of  ease  and  luxury ;  and  in  an  age  when 
not  to  yield  to  corruption  was  almost  to  affect  a  singularity,  the  faintest 
cloud  of  detraction  does  not  hang  over  any  part  of  thy  chequered  career ! 
Never  was  the  shallow  satirist  who  invented  the  tavern-sign  of  the 
^'  Good  Woman"  so  triumphantly  flouted  as  in  thy  example ;  for  never 
had  man  or  woman  a  sounder  head-piece  on  her  shoulders,  and  never  was 
bright  inteUigence  more  exclusively  in  the  service  of  a  pure  and  affec- 
tionate heart. 

The  memoirs  which  Mme.  de  Staal-Delaunay  has  left  behind  her 
are  a  model  of  easy,  simple,  and  vivacious  writing ;  and  though  the  age 
in  which  she  Uved — the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.  and  the 
fi^ency — is  not  directly  painted  in  them,  its  character  is  reflected  in  the 
incidents  of  her  story  in  all  its  most  salient  features.  It  was  the  time 
when  Henri  Jules  de  Bourbon, — son  of  the  great  Cond6, — commonly 
called  "  le  Prince,"  indulged  his  princely  passions  and  caprices,  and  gave  the 
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world  the  spectacle  of  the  highest  gifts — genius^  heroism,  and  generosity — 
wasted  in  dissipation  and  intrigue.  He  it  was  who,  stooping  in  his  gal- 
lantry to  the  level  of  a  bourgeoises  was  told,  on  being  too  pressing  in  the 
expression  of  his  admiration,  ^^  Monseigneur,  your  highness  condescends 
to  be  too  insolent."  This  magnificent  Lothario  bought  up  one  entire  side 
of  a  street  in  Paris,  and  had  doors  of  communication  opened  between  all 
the  houses,  every  one  of  which  was  fittcsd  up  with  costly  furniture,  and 
served  as  a  place  of  rendescvous  for  his  wholesale  intrigues.  Who  can 
wonder  at  the  wreck  which  overtook  his  intellectual  facuItieB  at  the  close 
of  such  a  life?  The  decaying  brain  of  the  princely  old  rake  bred  the  de- 
lusion that  he  was  a  stag-hound ;  and  in  his  fits  he  would  yelp  in  pursuit 
of  an  imaginary  hart  or  roebuck.  The  delusion  would  come  upon  him 
sometimes  while  in  attendance  on  the  Court  of  Versailles ;  and  all  the 
restraint  that  the  presence  of  royalty  could  impose  on  him  was  to  move 
his  jaws  silently,  like  a  dog  afflicted  with  a  loss  of  voice.  At  another 
time  he  became  firmly  convinced  that  he  was  dead,  and  very  logically 
arguing,  as  madmen  will,  from  a  foregone  conclusion,  made  up  his  mind 
that  eating  was  unbecoming  his  situation.  His  doctor  was  too  sagacious 
to  oppose  his  whim,  and  merely  observed  that  his  highness  was  indeed 
dead  beyond  all  doubt,  but  some  dead  men  were  not  above  eating,  and 
he  knew  a  few  deceased  good  fellows  who  continued  to  ply  an  ezceUent 
knife  and  fork.  The  prince  was  easily  persuaded  to  invite  a  few  of  these 
to  dinner ;  and  there  was  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  recruit  a  party  of 
convivial  souls  from  the  other  world  to  take  their  seats  round  the  prince's 
table.  The  shrewd  doctor  himself  joined  these  social  repasts,  where  all 
the  dead  men  were  not  under  the  table,  and  would  ofben  report  the  some- 
times eccentric  conversations  which  took  place  at  them,  and  which  he 
would  call  his  ''  Dialogues  of  the  Dead."  I  have  entered  into  thus  much 
detail  concerning  this  remarkable  personage  not  more  to  denote  the  times 
we  are  entering  upon  than  because  he  was  tiie  fatiier  of  the  Duchess  dn 
Maine,— she  who  undertook  to  conspire  against  the  Regent,  and  the  refined 
dissipation  and  intellectual  orgies  of  whose  petty  court  at  Soeauj:  were  as 
renowned  as  the  more  wicked  excesses  and  indulgences  of  the  Palais- Royal; 
and  I  cannot  tell  the  story  of  Mdlle.  Delaunay's  life  without  saying  also 
a  great  deal  about  this  accomplished  and  amiable,  though  weak,  princess, 
in  whose  service  and  society  a  great  part  of  that  life  was  spent. 

Of  Mdlle.  Delaunay's  parentage  she  says  little,  save  that  her  father 
had  to  take  refuge  in  England  on  account  of  some  scrape,  and  that  her 
mother,  a  young  and  handsome  woman,  unable  to  support  the  climate, 
returned  to  France,  and  gave  birth  to  the  infant  whose  future  I  am  now 
to  trace.  Being  without  means,  she  found  an  asylum  in  a  convent  in 
Normandy,  of  which  Madame  de  la  Rochefbueault  was  the  abbess.  This 
was  a  sister  of  the  author  of  the  Maxims,  but  who,  if  she  shared  the 
wit  of  her  brother,  possessed  none  of  the  selfish  and  worldly  principles 
about  which  it  so  brilliantly  crystallised  in  firosty  spangles.  Her  benevo- 
bnoe  wa%  indeed,  so  universal  that  die  anticipated  the  eoriooa  pbilan- 
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thropy  of  tiuB  age  in  a  remarkable  instance,  which  once  more  vindicates 
the  preacher's  saying,  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  The  asy- 
lum foft  outcast  and  afflicted  dogs  recently  opened  at  Islington^  the  inte- 
rior of  which  was  lately  fidthfiilly  represented  in  a  pictorial  contemporary, 
had  its  prototype  more  than  a  century  ago  in  the  convent  over  which  this 
lady  presided.  Here  she  opened  a  refuge  for  dogs,  to  which  calamity 
of  any  description  was  a  letter  of  admission.  The  old,  the  mangy,  the 
epilqitic,  the  simply  morose  and  surly,  all  of  the  canine  race  who  had  in 
any  way  become  unfitted  for  companionship  with  man,  were  received  with 
open  arms  by  this  excellent  woman,  and  all  that  the  most  attentive  care 
and  pitying  indulgence  could  do  to  alleviate  their  sufiPerings  they  were 
dienceforth  secure  of.  In  this  convent,  where  such  extended  benevolence 
was  practised,  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  the  little  infant  whom  we  have 
traced  thither  met  witE  a  protectress  to  whom,  until  death  parted  them, 
Ab  was  indebted  for  the  most  indulgent  kindness,  and  all  the  care  the 
tenderest  parent  could  have  bestowed.  Madame  de  Orien,  the  lady  in 
question,  in  course  of  time  obtamed  a  convent  of  her  own  in  Rouen,  and 
to  this  new  residence  was  Mdlle.  Delaunay  transferred  at  the  age  of  seven. 
Here  she  reigned  like  a  little  princess ;  having  an  apartment  allotted  to 
her,  and  four  nuns  to  wait  upon  her  and  perform  her  every  behest  The 
hdy  abbess  had  no  thought  but  to  anticipate  every  wish  and  gratify  every 
whim  of  her  little  charge,  to  whom  naturally  every  inmate  of  the  convent 
paid  court ;  so  that  if  it  had  beeu  possible  to  spoil  her,  their  extreme  in- 
dulgenee  must  have  exaggerated  every  defect  in  her  nature,  and  stifled 
every  good  impulse.  Mdlle.  Delaunay's  character  was  of  too  sterling 
material,  however,  to  be  thus  deteriorated;  and,  moreover,  her  early 
application  to  devotion  kept  in  check  the  waywardness  that  might  have 
been  thus  encouraged.  Religion  was  the  great  object  of  all  her  thoughts ; 
she  devoured  all  the  pious  works  of  which  the  convent  library  exclusively 
eoDsisted,  and  gave  herself  up  to  religious  exercises  with  so  much  passion, 
that  every  moment  tibat  was  not  so  employed  was  supported  with  im- 
patience. She  even  had  her  beautiful  locks  shorn,  that  she  might  not 
throw  away  time  in  tending  them.  When  this  sacrifice  was  accomplished, 
however,  she  was  seized  with  the  most  poignant  regret  This  discovery, 
that  under  the  influence  of  such  strong  feeUngs  she  could  be  hurried  into 
a  eomrse  which  might  be  afterwards  bitterly  repented,  saved  her  from  be- 
oomiiig  a  nun,  an  intention  she  had  before  ardently  entertained.  From 
that  day  her  £Emcied  vocation  cooled  down,  and  was  at  last  entirely  lost 
light  of.  The  shrewd  sense  here  exhibited^  and  which  rescued  her  in  all 
probability  firom  a  life  of  secret  unavailing  regret,  is  the  quality  which 
above  all  others  marked  Mdlle.  Delaunay's  character,  and  enabled  her  to 
steer  safely  through  many  a  difficult  passage  of  her  life.  Emancipated 
from  thu  fixed  idea,  her  mind  travelled  into  other  regions  of  thought,  and 
she  even  ventured  on  a  course  of  novel-reading;  but  being  warned  of  the 
danger  of  this,  gave  it  up  with  so  much  resolution  as  actually  to  renounce 
puraning  an  incident  in  which  she  was  greatly  interested  to  its  result 
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Descartes'  philosophy  then  occupied  her;  and,  as  might  be  anticipated 
from  the  natural  development  of  her  reasoning  powers^  the  new  food  it 
ailbrded  to  her  intellect  was  eagerly  taken  in.  Metaphysical  inquiries 
being  founds  in  their  restlessness,  antagonistic  to  the  calm  and  tmques- 
tioning  faith  which  had  been  the  habit  and  solace  of  her  life,  they  were 
spontaneously  dismissed  in  like  manner ;  and  here  seems  to  have  ended 
what  may  be  regarded  as  the  training  period  of  her  intellect. 

Come  we  now  to  the  actualities  of  life,  to  the  teachings  of  the  world 
and  its  dealings.  A  convent  was  no  place  to  become  conversant  with 
these ;  but  even  here  the  sh'ght  point  of  contact  which  the  convent-parlour 
afforded  with  the  outward  world  was  fruitful  of  some  knowledge  of  man- 
kindy  and  of  the  motive-springs  of  their  actions.  A  certain  M.  Brunei 
had  visited  the  convent  on  some  judicial  mission ;  and  on  conversing  with 
Mdlle.  Delaunay,  was  astonished  to  find  a  girl  5f  fourteen  so  well  in* 
formed  in  subjects  and  studies  far  beyond  her  years.  Wishing  to  become 
further  acquainted  with  her,  he  begged  a  Mdlle.  Silly,  one  of  the  boarders 
in  the  convent,  with  whom  Mdlle.  Delaunay  was  on  terms  of  devoted 
fiiendship,  to  be  allowed  to  visit  her.  This  lady  having  been  charmed 
with  M.  Brunei's  conversation,  readily  consented ;  and  as  the  two  were 
inseparable,  a  visit  paid  to  the  one  secured  an  interview  with  the  other. 
Their  new  acquaintance  g^radually  fell  into  the  habit  of  passing  his  after- 
noons in  the  convent  -parlour,  and  a  sort  of  commerce  of  innocent  gal- 
lantry seemed  to  have  been  set  up,  in  which  each  had  a  share  of  M. 
Bruners  regards,  but  Mdlle.  Delaunoy  far  the  largest.  Beyond  compH- 
menting  or  rallying  each  other  in  verses  turned  with  more  or  less  neat- 
ness and  point,  this  very  youthful  flirtation  led  to  no  important  incident; 
and  a  sharpening  of  each  other's  wit,  rather  than  a  softening  of  the  heart 
of  either,  seems  to  have  been  its  result.  Shortly  after,  another  admirer  pre- 
sented himself,  a  M.  de  Key,  whose  intioduction  to  her  was  through  the 
Mesdemoiselles  d'Epinay,  who  also  boarded  for  a  short  time  in  the  con- 
vent. This  gentleman  seems  to  have  had  the  warmest  feelings  towards 
Mdlle.  Delaunay,  and  on  one  occasion,  on  hearing  that  she  meditated 
taking  vows,  on  account  of  the  friendless  and  distressed  condition  she 
might  be  thrown  in  should  her  protectress  die,  he  told  her  that  being 
already  married,  he  could  not  offer  her  his  hand,  but  that  he  would  settle 
upon  her  any  income  she  should  deem  sufficient ;  and  to  prove  he  sought 
no  unworthy  advantage  from  the  deed,  he  would  consent,  should  she 
wish  it,  never  again  to  see  her.  Mdlle.  Delaunay  seems  not  unnaturally 
to  have  been  offended  at  this  offer,  but  was  afterwards  so  convinced  of  its 
sincerity  that  she  regretted,  not  certainly  her  refusal,  but  the  manner  of  it. 
However,  I  have  chiefly  mentioned  this  gentleman  and  his  admiring  at- 
tentions for  the  sake  of  introducing  an  instance  to  which  he  gave  rise  of 
that  shrewd  observation  and  sharp  witty  precision  of  thought  which  was 
one  of  the  charms  of  Mdlle.  Delaunay 's  mind.  On  her  return  fi-om  a  visit 
to  the  chateau  of  her  friend  Mdlle.  de  Silly's  father,  she  tells  us  that  she 
was  enabled  to  discover,  by  certain  minute  indications,  that  M.  de  Rey's 
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tflbction  for  hor  had  to  some  extent  diminished.  How  minute  the  i^« 
tttioQ  was,  and  how  accurately  its  significance  was  gauged,  the  reader  w31 
iidge.  **  I  often  went,"  says  Mdlle.  Delaunay,  '^  to  see  Mesdemoiselles 
I'Epinay,  where  he  almost  always  was.  As  they  lived  very  near  my  con- 
rent^  I  usually  returned  on  foot,  and  he  did  not  fail  to  escort  me  home, 
rhere  was  a  broad  place  to  pass  on  the  way,  and  in  the  early  days  of  our 
loquaintance  the  road  he  took  was  along  the  sides  of  this  place ;  I  now 
leroeived  that  he  struck  across  the  middle,  whence  I  judged  that  his  love 
fas  diminished,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  between  the  diag- 
nud  and  the  two  sides  of  the  square."  Euclid  and  Cupid  could  only 
lave  been  brought  thus  into  combination  by  a  young  lady  who  had  fed 
fith  equal  eagerness  on  the  romances  of  Mdlle.  de  Scuderi  and  the 
rorks  of  Descartes. 

The  heart  of  Mdlle.  Delaunay  was  first  seriously  assailed  about  this 
ime;  and  the  brother  of  her  iriend  Mdlle.  de  Silly  had  the  honour  of 
jrakening  these  tender  emotions  during  a  visit  to  the  family  residence. 
TbfBj  do  not  appear  to  have  been  shared,  however,  by  their  object,  who 
mnced  nothing  more  than  a  strong  interest  in  the  welfare,  and  some 
dmiration  of  course  for  the  intellectual  qualities,  of  his  admirer,  the 
tatnre  of  whose  real  feelings  for  him  he  did  not  &il  to  discover.  It  is 
omething  to  say  in  those  days  for  this  gentleman,  that  though  a  soldier 
nd  a  man  of  gallantry,  he  never  sought  to  take  advantage  of  the  passion 
f  which  he  was  so  plainly  the  object,  but,  on  the  contrary,  avoided  every 
Qcasion  of  finding  himself  alone  with  Mdlle.  Delaunay  until  he  found  she 
lad  sufficient  command  over  herself  not  to  betray  by  the  most  trifling 
adications  the  sentiments  with  which  he  inspired  her.  By  degrees  they 
ame  thus  to  converse  naturally  and  easily  together,  and  relations  of  zea« 
008  friendship  on  the  one  hand,  and  tender  regard  on  the  other,  sprang 
ip  between  them,  which  continued  untirthe  death  of  the  mai'quis.  Mdlle. 
!)eIauDay's  love  did  not  subside  very  readily,  though  controlled  by  the 
serdse  of  a  strong  will;  and  she  states  that  the  most  insignificant  letter 
rom  M.  de  Silly  was  received  with  a  flutter  of  emotion,  and  carefully 
raasnred  up,  though  devoid  of  the  least  tinge  of  romantic  interest.  So 
\eepf  indeed,  was  this  first  serious  impression  upon  her  woman's  feelings, 
hat  some  time  afterwards,  when  the  tide  of  adversity  had  set  in  fiercely 
ipcm  her,  and  spirit-broken  by  the  successive  buffets  of  its  stormy  waves, 
he  dangerously  dallied  with  the  idea  of  self-destruction,  the  thought  sug- 
pested  itself  to  her,  as  a  pai*t  of  this  desperate  design,  to  write  to  the 
Carquis  de  Silly  avowing  her  passion  and  acquainting  him  with  her  re- 
dve.  This  letter  she  actually  wrote,  but  did  not  send.  After  thus  un* 
burdening  her  heart  of  its  deepest  and  most  secret  contents,  and  yielding 
A  words  to  the  torrent  of  passionate  emotions  which  pent  up  had  made 
ife  insupportable,  reason  once  more  returned ;  and  the  only  use  Mdlle. 
)elaunay  made  of  this  confession  of  all  her  weakness  was  to  preserve  it 
a  a  warning  to  herself  to  what  excesses  we  may  be  betrayed  when  once 
he  reins  are  given  to  passion. 

VOL.  rv  a 
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It  is  now  time  to  advert  to  tbe  catastrophe  which  suddenly  and  at 
once,  though  of  course  not  unforeseen^  drove  Mdlle.  Delaunaj  forth  from 
the  little  world  of  peace^  plenty^  and  sunshine^  where  she  had  known  no 
harder  alternative  to  heartfelt  affection  and  true  friendship  than  obsequi- 
ous flattery  and  outward  deference,  to  face  the  great  world  and  meet  its 
sharpest  trials  and  cunningest  snares  with  such  weapons  and  means  of 
defence  as  she  could  hastily  iurbish  up  out  of  the  disused  but  fortunately 
not  unfurnished  arsenal  of  her  inner  nature.    The  death  of  her  proteo- 
tressy  Mme.  de  Grieu,  who,  being  a  religious,  could  leave  no  property 
behind  her,  cast  Mdlle.  Delaunay  at  once  upon  her  own  resources;  for 
although  the  abbess  had  a  sister  whose  affection  for  the  orphan  was 
quite  equal  to  that  of  Mme.  de  Grieu  herself,  this  lady's  means  were 
limited  to  an  allowance  barely  sufficient  for  her  own  subsistence,  and  the 
rest  of  the  family  not  unnaturally  regarded  her  farourite  with  aversion. 
Elsewhere,  however,  Mdlle.  Delaunay  had  friends  whom  she  had  raised 
up  to  herself  by  her  many  amiable  and  fascinating  qualities.    Among  her 
male  admirers,  several  came  forward  with  offers  of  assistance.    The  Abb6 
de  Vertot,  he  of  the  Revolutions  of  Portugal,  whose  gallant  attentions 
we  have  not  hitherto  mentioned,  though  they  were  more  marked  and 
enthusiastic  than  was  quite  to  the  taste  of  their  object, — the  incense  of 
the  worldly  ecclesiastic  had  not  blinded  her  ejes,  but  merely  produced  an 
incredulous  cough, — ^he  for  one  sent  a  letter  of  exchange  for  fifty  pistdes, 
which  Vas  forthwith  sent  back.     M.  Brunei  too  offered  Mdlle.  Delaunay 
any  means  she  might  require,  and  was  politely  thanked  in  like  manner. 
The  lonely  girl,  brave  in  heart  and  clear  in  foresight,  repelled  all  such 
compromising  advances.     ''I  determined  to  myself,''  she  says,  '^ that  I 
would  endure  poverty, — that  I  would  go  out  and  seek  service  rather  than 
belie  my  character,  persuaded  that  only  our  own  actions  can  degrade  us.** 
There  was  no  need,  however,  Quixotically  to  overdo  these  praiseworthy 
sentiments,  and  from  the  purse  of  a  female  friend  she  consented  to  take 
a  small  sum  for  her  immediate  wants.     It  was  settled  that  she  should 
proceed  with  the  sister  of  her  late  protectress  to  Paris,  where,  as  she 
hoped,  some  situation  might  be  found  for  her  suitable  to  her  accomplish- 
ments, and  to  the  position  in  which  she  had  been  brought  up.     Previous 
to  her  departure,  she  had  been  pressed  to  pass  a  few  days  with  the  friends 
of  a  young  lady,  an  inmate  of  the  convent ;  and  it  was  here  that  the  sense 
of  her  altered  circumstances  came  first  and  most  poignantly  upon  her. 
*'  I  had  alwajs  lived,"  she  writes,  "  in  a  place  where  I  was  the  most 
important  object,  where  the  lightest  matters  which  concerned  me  consti- 
tuted events;  I  now  received  simply  ordinary  attentions.    One  day  I  had 
a  headache ;  formerly  this  was  quite  enough  to  engage  the  attention  of 
the  whole  house,  from  the  abbess  to  the  sisters;   here  it  was  deemed 
enough  to  send  a  message  asking  if  I  required  any  thing.    I  shall  never 
forget  the  surprise  I  felt  at  this  light  treatment  of  what  had  been  onoe 
the  occasion  of  all  sorts  of  ceremom'al  proceedings.     I  judged  mysdf 
from  this  so  completely  out  of  my  sphere,  that  I  did  not  know  how 
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to  settle  down.    I  spent  six  weeks  in  this  house,  where  nevertheless  I 
met  with  eyery  sort  of  kind  treatment.'' 

If  common  cirilitj  and  temperate  kindness  came  like  a  cutting  east 
wind  to  the  tender  hothouse  plant^  how  must  her  soul  have  contracted  in 
torture  within  her  at  the  mortification  which  followed,  and  had  to  be 
silently  endured !     In  Paris,  where,  with  Mme.  de  Orieu,  she  obtained 
quarters  at  the  convent  of  La  Presentation,  Mdlle.  Delaunaj  was  intro- 
duced bj  her  earliest  admirer  and  £Euthful  friend  to  the  celebrated  Fon- 
tenelle,  who  was  subsequently  to  have  an  important  influence  over  her  for- 
tunes.    Here,  too,  a  sister  visited  her  from  whom  she  had  been  separated 
from  infancy,  and  by  whose  means  she  now  became  acquainted  with  the 
Duchess  de  la  Fert^,  whose  busy  patronage  of  her,  kindly  as  it  was  meant, 
became  nevertheless  a  source  of  dire  tribulation.    The  character  of  this 
lady  is  admirably  portrayed  in  the  Memoirs,  not  by  any  direct  description, 
but  as  dramatically  developed  in  the  incidents  narrated.     Warm  and 
kindly  in  her  impulses,  but  so  completely  swayed  by  a  capricious  tem- 
perament and  a  flighty  and  &ntastic  brain,  that  the  idol  for  whom  one 
day  she  would  prove  her  devotion  by  the  most  unwearied  exertions,  and 
every  flattering  token  of  regard,  would  be  forgotten  in  the  next  for  the 
first  graceful  &ce  that  struck  her  fancy,  and  the  owner  of  which  would 
now  exclusively  occupy  her  thoughts,  to  the  utter  forgetfulness  of  tried 
fidelity  and  attachment.     Free  from  all  deliberate  malice  or  guile,  yet  so 
utterly  without  consistency  or  principle  as  to  recklessly  inflict  any  indi- 
rect injury  on  others,  in  her  headlong  pursuit  of  every  new  fancy.     Into 
the  dangerous  good  graces  of  this  personage  did  Mdlle.  Delaunay  un- 
luckily fall  at  this  critical  point  of  her  life.     Her  sister,  who  formed  part 
of  the  duchess's  household,  had  no  sooner  presented  her  than  she  became 
the  object  of  one  of  these  sudden  infatuations.    The  reputation  which  one 
sister  had,  out  of  innocent  pride,  given  the  other  for  all  sorts  of  learning 
was  adopted  unquestioned,  and  expatiated  on  wherever  the  duchess  went, 
with  daily  fresh  additions  and  exaggerations.     Madame  de  Yentadour, 
fte  Duke  de  Burgogne,  the  Duchess  de  Noailles,  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  were 
overwhelmed  with  accounts  of  the  new  prodigy,  which  became  warmer  in 
Golooring  as  the  listeners  exhibited  indifference  or  listlessness.     Finally 
lier  protectress  resolved  to  introduce  her  to  the  Duchess  du  Maine,  whose 
eourt  at  Sceaux  was  the  rendezvous  of  a  knot  of  philosophers  and  rhyme- 
sters, of  wits,  amateur  and  professional,  where  Mal^ieu  was  the  active 
chie^  if  not  the  worthiest  representative.    The  Duchess  du  Maioe  had, 
however,  too  much  experience  of  her  friend's  foible  to  pay  great  attention 
to  this  new  subject  of  her  enthusiastip  praises ;  and  when  Mdlle.  Delaunay 
was  presented,  she  scarcely  obtained  a  glance  of  notice.    As  the  Queen 
of  Sceaux  proved  coy,  their  prime -minister  Maldzieu  was  appealed  to, 
who,  being  not  unwilling  to  serve  Madame  de  la  Fert^,  and  having  some- 
Uiing  of  the  same  love  of  exaggeration,  took  up  the  cause  of  her prot^g^e, 
and  sounded  her  praises  where  his  opinions  were  held  to  be  solemn  de- 
crees.   From  the  moment  he  had  pronounced  Mdlle.  Delaunay  a  remark- 
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able  person,  it  was  so  admitted.  People  flocked  to  see  her;  and  for  a 
time  she  was  a  constant  attendant  at  the  shows,  play-actings,  and  junket- 
ings which  were  the  engrossing  occupations  of  the  Duchess  du  Maine  and 
her  friends.  For  the  wear  and  tear  of  all  this  excitement  upon  a  frame 
unused  to  such  calls  upon  its  resources,  no  tangible  advantage  was  forth* 
coming.  Meanwhile  a  new  friend  was  made, — a  Madame  de  Vanvray, — 
at  whose  hospitable  table  Mdlle.  Delaunaj  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
displaying  in  conversation  her  quick  intelligence  and  considerable  acquire- 
ments, and  attracted  thus  the  notice  of  many  persons  of  fame  and  distinc- 
tion. Fontenelle  was  again  met  here,  and  he  clubbed  his  large  benevo- 
lence with  that  of  the  Abb6  de  St.-Pierre  to  devise  the  means  of  placing 
her  in  a  position  worthy  of  her  character  and  talents.  Madame  la  Prin- 
cesse  had  taken  Mdlle.  de  Clermont  under  her  charge,  with  the  intention 
of  giving  her  a  better  education  than  was  usually  bestowed  on  princesses; 
and  what  better  preceptress  could  be  found  for  the  occasion  than  their 
protkgee?  Mal^ieu  was  apprised  of  the  plan,  and  warmly  supported  it; 
80  much  so,  that  he  at  once  strove  to  interest  in  its  success  his  august 
patroness  the  Duchess  du  Maine,  who  at  once  gave  an  entirely  different 
turn  to  the  negotiation.  '^But,  monsieur,"  she  immediately  observed, 
'^  if  this  girl  possesses  so  much  merit,  why  give  her  to  my  niece  7  Would 
it  not  be  better  that  I  should  have  her  for  myself/"  And  there  and  then 
it  was  settled  that  Madame  Mal6zieu,  who  superintended  the  education  of 
Mdlle.  du  Maine,  should  be  assisted  in  her  duties  by  Mdlle.  Delaunay. 

Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  prospect  which  seemed 
now  to  open.  It  was  exactly  such  a  position  as  this  that  Mdlle.  De- 
launay had  had  in  view,  and  her  joy  was  proportionate  to  the  occaaioD. 
Unfortunately  it  was  somewhat  premature.  There  was  the  awful  pro- 
tectress who  had  taken  such  a  passion  for  her  to  reckon  with.  Terms 
must  be  made  with  the  poor  Duchess  de  la  Ferte,  who  had  established  a 
sort  of  prior  claim  by  the  lavish  expenditure,  if  not  of  actual  benefits  at 
any  rate  of  the  best  intentions.  It  was  a  point  of  courtesy  on  which  the 
Duchess  du  Maine  insisted,  that  the  intention  she  had  of  taking  Mdlle. 
Delaunay  into  her  service  should  be  communicated  to  the  friend  who 
had  taken  such  pains  about  her.  The  poor  Duchess  de  la  Fert^  on  hear- 
ing that  her  protegee  was  about  to  be  snapped  up  was  furious,  and  com- 
plained bitterly  of  being  deprived  of  a  person  on  whom  she  had  built  quite 
an  enchanting  edifice  of  future  happiness.  She  would  not  insist  on  keep- 
ing the  object  of  her  benevolent  views  against  her  will,  but  must  hear 
her  determination  from  her  own  lips.  The  unfortunate  girl,  in  this  cer- 
tainly trying  conjuncture,  chose  the  unwise  course,  firom  fear  of  being 
accused  of  ingratitude,  of  submitting  her  fate  to  the  decision  of  Mme.  de 
la  Fert^,  instead  of  firankly  avowing  her  reasons  for  not  wishing  to  enter 
her  service.  Her  patroness  was  too  much  impressed  with  the  value  of 
the  treasure  she  had  discovered  to  part  with  it  of  her  own  accord ;  and 
Mdlle.  Delaunay  had  to  resign  herself  to  her  fate.  What  this  would  be 
she  could  too  well  foresee^  notwithstanding  the  fine  promises  made  her  of 
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an  apartment  to  herself,  and  perfect  freedom  of  action.  Her  sister  had 
*been  taken  np  in  this  manner,  on  the  footing  of  a  favourite,  and  was 
now  a  chamber-maid;  and  the  more  violent  was  the  duchess's  present 
infiituation,  the  less  likely  was  it  to  last.  A  country  wench  of  remarkable 
beaaty,  discovered  on  one  of  the  duchess's  estates,  had  been  brought  into 
the  house,  dressed  up  regardless  of  expense,  taught  every  accomplish- 
menty  among  others,  the  skilful  employment  of  a  beautiful  voice,  and 
under  the  romantic  name  of  Silvine  became  the  worshiped  idol  of  this 
capricious  fine  lady ;  but  fared  no  better  in  the  end  than  her  predecessors. 
In  fiBu;t^  Circe's  lovers  were  not  more  inevitably  transformed  into  swine 
than  the  duchess's  favourites  into  menials  of  her  household.  To  escape 
such  a  doom,  Mdlle.  Delaunay  was  driven  to  an  expedient  quite  unworthy 
of  her  direct  and  frank  nature.  She  blames  herself  for  it;  but  in  so  diffi- 
cult a  position  we  must  not  judge  her  too  severely.  A  considerable  delay 
occurring  before  the  duchess  could  take  her  new  faYOurite  home,  through 
the  necessity  of  overcoming  the  objections  of  a  certain  Louison,  a  reigning 
power  in  the  household,  Mdlla  Delaunay  resolved  to  employ  this  inter- 
val in  doing  her  utmost  to  convert  her  patroness's  violent  adOTection  into 
an  equal  degree  of  disgust.  A  journey  with  the  duchess  down  to  one  of 
her  teats  in  the  country  was  taken  advantage  of  to  put  her  plan  into  oper- 
ation. Instead  of  the  meek  and  amiable  person  she  had  previously  shown 
herself,  Mdlle  Delaunay  gave  vent  to  continual  outbursts  of  ill-humour, 
and  indulged  herself  in  every  vagary  of  temper.  But  the  good-humour 
of  the  duchess  was  proof  against  all,  and  endured  during  their  entire 
sojourn  at  her  country  seat.  In  fact,  the  character  of  Madame  de  la 
Fert6  came  out  under  a  new  phase  in  the  country,  and  showed  a  fund  of 
simple  and  cordial  good-nature  which  reconciles  one  to  this  strange  person, 
who  certainly  must  have  appeared  both  amiable  and  amusing  to  those  who 
were  out  of  the  reach  of  her  vicissitudes  of  temper.  On  these  rural  visits 
she  would  lay  aside  the  dignified  and  haughty  demeanour  of  the  fine  lady, 
and  fall  into  the  most  perfect  ease  and  fimuliarity  in  her  intercourse  with 
thoee  around  her.  This  fi'eedom,  indeed,  was  carried  to  eccentric  lengths ; 
far  she  would  summon  together  not  only  her  servants,  but  the  trades- 
pec^le  who  supplied  the  house,  such  as  the  butcher,  the  baker,  <&c.,  and, 
iting  them  round  a  large  table,  play  with  them  a  sort  of  game  re- 
ibling  lansquenet.  ^'  I  cheat  them,"  she  would  whisper  in  her  favour- 
ite^s  ear;  ^'  but  then  they  rob  me." 

On  their  return  to  Paris,  finding  that  the  obstacles  to  her  reception 
into  Madame  de  la  Perth's  establishment  continued,  Mdlle.  Delaunay 
lesolTed  to  seize  upon  this  protracted  delay  as  a  loophole  to  escape  from 
her  anticipated  slavery.  She  accordingly  wrote  to  Malezieu,  informing 
him  that  the  Duchess  de  la  Fert6  had  abandoned  all  thought  of  taking 
her  into  her  household,  and  nothing  consequently  stood  in  the  way  of 
die  Duchess  du  Maine's  kind  intentions  towards  her.  The  jilted  patroness 
heard  of  this  step  with  natural  indignation,  but  made  no  attempt  to  pre- 
vent its  success.    On  the  contrary,  she  herself  took  Mdlle.  Ddaunay  to 
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Sceaux^  and  introduced  her  to  her  new  master  and  mistress ;  for  such,  m 
the  crudest  sense  of  the  word^  they  were  to  be^ — ^not  as  such  a  term  may 
be  employed  between  a  princess  and  her  lady-in-waiting,  but  as  between 
the  head  of  the  house  and  the  menial  that  serves  hinL   The  true  character 
of  poor  Mdlle.  Delaunay  was  entirely  lost  sight  of;  the  halo  of  superiorly 
that  had  shone  round  her  had  died  out,  and  she  was  now  deemed  a  fit 
person  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  departure  of  one  of  the 
Duchess  du  Maine's  chambermaids.     The  fall  was  sad  indeed  firom  the 
post  of  coadjutress  to  Madame  Mal^eu  in  the  honourable  task  of  educa- 
tion to  that  of  a  common  chambermaid.    That  this  humiliation  was  the 
result  of  her  offended  patroness's  resentment  cannot  be  doubted.     The 
whole  history  is  an  instioictive  one,  teaching  that  there  is  a  peril  more 
than  equal  to  the  chance  of  advantage  in  the  favour  of  the  great,  nor  is 
the  lesson  out  of  date  in  this  present  year  of  grace.    It  was  too  late  to 
retreat  firom  the  fatal  consequences  of  her  own  act,  and  there  was  nothing 
lefb  but  to  call  up  all  her  fortitude  to  bear  this  heavy  blow  with  resignir 
tion.     Her  own  description  of  the  position  in  which  she  found  herself 
and  the  bitter  degradation  it  involved,  can  alone  give  an  idea  of  the  suf- 
fering, both  moral  and  physical,  she  had  to  endure.    The  room  appointed 
for  her  was  an  entresol,  so  low  she  could  not  stand  upright  in  it,  so  dark 
she  had  to  feel  her  way  about  it,  and  without  a  fireplace  to  warm  it  in 
the  winter.     Mal6zieu  was  appealed  to  in  vain;  to  the  attentions  and 
praise  she  had  received  from  tiie  poet,  succeeded  the  cold  disdain  with 
which  the  rest  of  the  menial  crew  to  which  she  now  belonged  were  treated. 
The  task  first  allotted  to  her  was  stitching  under-linen;  but  she  acquitted 
herself  so  badly  that  her  employment  was  changed.    She  was  then  called 
upon  to  wait  on  the  Duchess  du  Maine,  and  in  this,  fiom  her  short-sighted* 
ness  and  total  want  of  dexterity  and  practical  address,  her  failure  was  no 
less  conspicuous.     Jocrisse  could  not  have  more  uniformly  blundered. 
When  her  mistress  called  for  water,  it  was  poured  over  her  dress,  or  any 
where  but  in  the  glass.     Being  asked  for  the  powder  during  the  toilet 
of  the  duchess,  she  took  up  the  little  box  containing  it  by  the  lid,  and 
spilt  its  contents  over  the  princess,  who  mildly  observed  that  things 
should  be  taken  up  from  beneath.     FaithfuUy  retaining  this  instruetioa 
when  required  next  to  hand  a  purse,  she  took  it  by  the  lower  part,  and  to 
her  astonishment  a  hundred  louis  rolled  about  the  floor.    In  steering  be- 
tween the  two  extremes,  and  taking  up  a  packet  of  jewels  by  the  middle^ 
she  was  equally  unfortunate.     But  it  was  not  only  humiliations  of  this 
sort  she  had  to  endure.     On  one  occasion  her  mistress  dropped  a  few 
gold  pieces  from  her  pocket,  which  Mdlle.  Delaunay  picked  up,  and 
placed  on  the  table,  upon  which  one  of  the  duchess's  visitors  observed 
aloud, ''  Your  highness's  women  are  very  &ithfuL"    Imagine  this  poor 
girl,  with  her  proud  spirit  and  consciousness  of  inner  worth,  thus  mis- 
rated  and  looked  down  upon  by  the  very  people  in  whoee  world  she  knew 
herself  worthy  to  move;  while  condenmed,  on  the  other  hand,  to  bear 
the  contempt  and  gibes  of  her  servile  companions,  among  whom,  on 
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ftocount  of  her  blimderSy  she  passed  for  a  sort  of  half  idiot.  Such  an 
existence  must  have  ended  in  insanity  or  complete  torpor  of  every  feeling 
and  Acuity.  Fortunately,  however,  this  terrible  martyrdom  was  not  of 
very  long  duration.  On  the  watch  for  every  loophole  that  promised 
eMape  from  her  unendurable  positioi\,  every  opportunity  by  which  she 
might  vindicate  her  true  worth,  chance  at  last  supplied  the  wished-for 
occasion.  But  even  ere  it  was  discovered  what  a  pearl  of  price  languished 
in  obeourity  among  the  chambermaids  of  the  Duchess  du  Maine,  the  circle 
of  wits  over  which  the  princess  reigned  rendered  an  unconscious  homage 
to  Mdlle.  Delaunay's  merits,  by  which  she  was  in  some  slight  degree 
eoosoled  for  the  contempt  and  disregard  with  which  in  her  own  person 
At  was  treated.  And  here  some  account  of  the  little  court  of  Sceaux 
and  of  its  presiding  genius,  with  whom  in  the  future  Mdlle.  Delaunay's 
ralati0ii8  are  destined  to  be  so  constant  and  so  intimate,  will  be  necessary 
ibr  the  comprehension  of  the  incidents  which  are  about  immediately  to 
follow^  as  well  as  the  entire  way  of  life  into  which  the  transformed  cham- 
bermaid now  entered. 

Anne  Louise  Benedicte  de  Bourbon  was  the  youngest  daughter  of 
that  Henri  Jules  de  Bourbon  of  whom  we  have  idready  spoken,  and  in- 
herited, with  his  intellectual  gifts,  not  a  little  of  his  eccentricity.  She 
and  her  elder  sister,  who  married  the  Duke  de  Yenddme,  were  so  diminu- 
tive that  Mdlle.  de  Nantes,  the  legitimised  daughter  of  Louis  XIV.^ 
married  to  their  brother  the  Duke  de  Bourbon,  called  them  '^  dolls  of  the 
hkiod  royal"  (les  poupies  du  9ang),  Her  outward  attractions  were  con- 
sidaraUe,  however,  and  though  her  person  was  small,  it  abounded  in 
grace.  Nor  were  her  mental  endowments  less  decided.  Mdlle.  Delaunay's 
memoii'B  contain  a  flattering  description  of  these.  Li  speaking  of  her  con- 
versation, she  says :  ^'No  one  ever  spoke  with  more  precision,  clearness, 
and  rapidity,  nor  in  a  manner  more  noble  or  more  natural  Li  expressing 
her  thoughts,  she  employs  neither  turns  nor  figures,  nor  any  thing  at  aU 
which  is  called  invention.  Vividly  impressed  with  the  objects  it  perceives, 
her  mind  presents  them  again  as  they  would  be  reflected  in  a  mirror,  with- 
oat  adding  or  omitting  or  altering  a  tittle."  In  a  portrait  of  the  duchess 
which  remained  unpublished  till  1801,  nearly  fifty  years  after  the  publication 
of  the  Memoirs,  which  appeared  first  in  1755,  Mdlle.  Delaunay  mingles 
with  her  eulogium  a  stroke  or  two  of  criticism.  ''  Her  jesting,"  she  say% 
^  is  dignified,  subtle,  and  light  \  her  memory  is  prodigious;  she  speaks  with 
eloquence,  but  with  too  much  vehemence  and  prolixity.  It  is  not  conver- 
sation one  has  with  her;  she  does  not  care  to  be  understood;  it  is  enough 
that  she  is  listened  to ;  accordingly,  she  has  no  knowledge  of  the  mind, 
the  talents,  the  defects,  and  the  weak  points  of  those  who  surround 
her."  Her  disposition  is  painted  in  still  less  flattering  colours.  She  was 
changeable  in  her  temper,  haughty  in  her  manners,  without  deference 
towards  the  king,  almost  wanting  in  respect  towards  her  father,  and  ab- 
solutely braving  her  husband  openly  and  upon  all  occasions.  The  mental 
symptoms  which  had  shown  themselves  in  her  father  were  motive  suffi- 
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cient  for  refraining  from  any  opposition  to  her  costly  taste  for  pleasure  and 
excitement ;  for  if  the  celebrated  Divertmemens  de  Seeavw  were  marked 
by  their  intellectual  elegance  and  refinement,  they  neyertheless  swallowed  up 
enormous  sums.  On  one  score,  however,  these  mHgni6c€in^Jetes  were  be* 
yond  reproach.  The  licentious  gallantry  of  the  day  found  no  countenance 
there,  and  the  breath  of  scandal  never  sullied  the  purely  intellectual  lustre 
of  those  brilliant  entertainments.  Music,  poetry,  the  drama,  masques, 
ballets,  ingenious  shows,  and  devices  of  every  description,  were  alternately 
resorted  to;  and  the  only  departure  from  the  perfectly  blameless  cha- 
racter of  tliese  amusements  was  the  element  of  gambling,  so  de^y 
rooted  in  the  social  habits  of  the  day.  The  gaiety  which  reigned  at 
Sceauz  was  to  be,  according  to  Fontenelle's  expression,  de  la  gaietk  qyd 
eut  de  Tetprit ;  in  other  words,  merry  and  wise  was  the  maxim  of  the 
Duchess  du  Maine.  The  consumption  of  versicles  among  the  fiuthful 
attendants  at  the  little  court  of  Sceaux  was  prodigious.  No  incident,  how- 
ever trifling,  was  allowed  to  pass  without  being  woven  into  a  madrigal, 
or  enshrined  in  an  impromptu.  The  Duchess  du  Maine's  restless  in- 
tellect fluttered  between  philosophy  and  poetry — Malherbe  and  Descartes ; 
and  this  combination  was  traceable  in  the  character  of  tbe  more  remark- 
able personages  whom  she  assembled  around  her.  .  First  among  these 
was  Mal^ieu,  the  oracle  of  Sceaux,  prolific  in  poesy,  deep  in  geometry, 
«nd  a  ready  writer  in  many  styles ;  then  the  Abb^  Genest,  who  carried 
about  him  in  the  shape  of  a  long  nose  an  inexhaustiable  topic  of  plea- 
santry,— a  horse-jockey  ere  he  entered  the  Church,  and  notwithstanding 
his  fit)ck  still  master  of  the  horse  to  the  Duke  de  Nevers,  author  of  many 
tragedies,  and  of  a  metrical  account  of  the  philosophy  of  Descartes ;  the 
President  H^nault^  magistrate,  historian,  and  poet  of  the  lighter  kind ; 
Destouches,  ambassador  and  dramatist ;  Fontenelle,  superfluous  to  cha- 
racterise ;  the  Abb^  Chaulieu,  whose  muse  at  eighty  was  fired  with  the 
charms  of  Mdlle.  Delaunay ;  St.-Aulaire,  whose  poetical  reputation  rests 
on  a  single  quatrain  inspired  by  the  Duchess  du  Maine,  and  which^  though 
combining  wit  and  gallantry  in  an  equal  degree,  flashed  from  tiim  im- 
promptu at  the  age  of  ninety.  I  regret  that  times  are  so  altered  I  can- 
not quote  this  famous  stanza,  which  took  the  Academy  by  storm,  and  of 
which  Voltaire  said,  '^  Anacr^an,  mains  vieuxy  fit  de  mains  jolies  chases,^* 
gracefully  and  delicately  smothered  as  is  the  meaning  in  mythologi(»d 
allusion.  Another  impromptu,  however,  from  the  same  venerable  hand, 
and  addressed  to  the  same  illustrious  lady,  is  not  open  to  the  same  objec- 
tion. It  was  suggested  by  the  absorption  of  the  Duchess  du  Maine  in  the 
ftudy  of  the  rival  systems  of  Descartes  and  Newton,  and  runs  thus : 

<(  Berg^re,  detachons  nous 
De  Newton,  de  Descartes; 
Ces  deux  espdces  de  fous 
N*ont  jamais  vu  le  dessous 

Des  Cartes, 

Des  CarteSi 
:      Des  Cartes." 
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Amoofi^  the  means  of  diversion  inyented  to  keep  np  the  current  of  ex- 
citement with  the  guests  at  Sceaux^  was  the  institution  of  an  order  of 
knighthood,  giving  rise  to  a  parody  of  the  ancient  cer^onials  of  installa- 
tion. It  was  called  the  order  of  the  Honey  Bee  {Mouche  d  Miel),  and 
the  motto  of  the  order  was  a  verse  from  Tasso's  Amintay  '*  Piccola  n,fd 
laid  pur  gram  leferiur  The  statutes  of  the  order  were  duly  drawn  up, 
the  duties  of  the  knights  minutely  laid  down,  and  the  superior  officers 
appointed.  The  knights  and  ladies  received  on  their  admission  names  of 
symbolical  import;  and  a  gold  medal  was  struck  bearing  on  one  side  the 
head  of  the  Duchess  du  Maine,  with  this  inscription :  ''  Anne  Marie 
Louise f  Baranne  de  Sceauxj  Dictatrice  perpetuelle  de  VOrdre  de  la 
UoueheP  This  medal,  which  was  of  considerable  weight,  was  worn  by 
the  members  of  the  order  attached  to  a  lemon-coloured  ribbon.  The  fol- 
lowing oath  was  exacted  on  admission  :  ^'  I  swear,  by  the  bees  of  Mount 
Hymetta,  fidelity  and  obedience  to  the  perpetual  dictatress  of  the  Order, 
to  wear  all  my  life  the  medal  of  the  Bee,  and  observe  while  I  live  the 
statutes  of  the  Order ;  and  if  I  prove  false  to  my  oath,  may  honey  be- 
come gall  to  me,  wax  turn  into  tallow,  flowers  into  stinging  nettles,  and 
may  all  the  waspe  and  hornets  pierce  me  with  their  stings !" 

I  will  now  return  to  Mdlle.  Delaunay,  who,  as  I  said,  found  means 
to  exact  firom  the  guests  of  Sceaux  an  acknowledgment  of  her  merits  ere 
they  were  brought  so  conspicuously  to  light  as  to  rescue  her  from  her 
present  obscure  and  degraded  position.  A  vacancy  having  occurred  in 
the  order  of  the  Honey  Bee,  an  extraordinary  amount  of  excitement  pre- 
vailed among  the  habitual  visitors  at  Sceaux  as  to  who  should  be  elected. 
The  moBt  prominent  candidates  were  two  ladies,  the  Countess  de  Brissac 
and  the  Countess  d'Uz^,  and  one  gentleman,  the  President  de  Romanet. 
To  the  confusion  of  all  notions  of  gallantry,  the  masculine  gender  carried 
the  day.  The  ladies  did  not  openly  vent  their  indignation,  but,  as  may 
be  imagined,  did  not  bear  their  discomfiture  with  patience.  A  certain 
stir  was  made,  and  the  validity  of  the  election  was  called  in  question  on 
the  ground  of  informali^.  As  every  thing  in  this  happy  abode  was 
made  fixxl  for  mirth  and  pleasantry,  Mdlle.  Delaunay,  little  as  she  might 
be  expected  to  be  disposed  to  gaiety,  imagined  the  conceit  of  addressing 
a  protest  to  the  Prudent  de  Romanet,  composed  entirely  in  the  jargon 
of  the  law-comrts,  and  burlesquing  the  forms  of  a  legal  document  in 
thoee  days.  The  success  of  the  Ji?u  d! esprit  went  beyond  any  anticipa- 
tions of  its  author.  For  days  nothing  was  talked  of  but  who  could  be 
the  culprit.  Suspicion  rested  at  first  on  Mal6zieu  and  the  Abb^  Genest, 
and  every  one  in  turn  was  thought  of,  down  to  the  most  incapable  dolt, 
except  the  real  perpetrator  of  the  squib,  so  entirely  were  Mdlle.  Delau- 
nay's  capabilities  unknown  or  forgotten.  Somewhat  consoled  by  the 
tribute  liius  unwittingly  paid  to  her  superiority,  the  poor  girl  awaited 
the  moment  for  her  finsd  deliverance,  if  not  altogether  from  a  menial  and 
dependent  situation,  from  the  obscurity  and  contempt  which  aceompanied 
it.    Like  Lord  Byron,  she  awoke  one  morning  and  found  herself  famous. 
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The  occasion  of  this  suddenly-acquired  celebrity  fell  out  thus.  In  those 
days — we  are  in  1713 — superstition  had  not  lost  its  hold  even  of  the  more 
educated  classes,  and  grave  philosophers  themselves  were  not  so  absolutely 
incredulous  of  supernatural  agency  as  they  afterwards  ventured  to  be. 
Accordingly,  when  the  daughter  of  an  official  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber, 
Mdlle.  Testard,  a  fine  girl  of  eighteen,  and  moving  in  very  good  socie^i 
announced  that  every  night  of  her  life  she  was  persecuted  by  the  visits 
of  a  sprite  or  demon  in  her  bed-chamber,  an  immense  number  were 
ready  to  believe  the  statement;  and  the  persecuted  maiden's  sleeping 
a.partment  was  the  scene  of  a  nightly  assembly  of  all  sorts  of  people 
anxious  to  bear  witness  to  the  wondrous  signs  and  tokens  by  which  the 
demoniacal  visitant  proclaimed  his  presence.  Strange  sounds  issued  firom 
her  couch,  which  was  firom  time  to  time,  moreover,  convulsed  with  pe- 
caliaT  movements.  All  the  world  talked  of  Mdlle.  Testard  and  her  too 
fiEuniliar  demon ;  songs  were  composed  about  her,  and  a  new  dance  was 
called  after  her  ^'  La  Testarde."  The  reader  will  be  reminded  of  the 
^^  Cock-lane  ghost,"  and  the  parallel  will  appear  still  more  complete  when 
we  find  the  haunted  girl  was  visited  by  the  grave  and  sagacious  philoso- 
pher Fontenelle,  who,  like  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  English  stoiy,  was  strongly 
affected  by  the  apparent  testimony  of  his  senses  in  support  of  this  early 
case  of  spirit-rapping.  At  least  the  world  said  so,  and  many  of  tlM 
friends  of  the  philosopher  blamed,  while  others  laughed  at  him,  for  en- 
dorsing with  his  authority  the  reality  of  such  suspicious  phenomena. 
This  was  especially  the  case  with  the  circle  at  Sceaux ;  and  the  Duchess 
du  Maine,  remembering  for  a  moment  who  MdUe.  Delaunay  was,  besides 
her  humble  chambermaid,  remarked  to  her,  '^  You  ought  really  to  in£>rm 
M.  de  Fontenelle  of  all  that  is  said  of  him  about  this  Mdlle.  Testard." 
Acting  on  this  su^estion,  and  with  no  other  object  in  view  than  to  draw 
firom  her  patron  an  apology  for  the  part  he  had  played  in  this  afilair,  she 
wrote  to  the  author  of  the  IHalagues  des  Morts  the  letter  which  was 
to  prove  the  turning-point  in  her  life.  Fontenelle  being  at  the  Marquis 
de  Lassay's, — the  same,  by  the  way,  who  lauded  MdUe.  Delaunays 
honesty  in  returning  the  dropped  louis, — while  the  guests  were  amusing 
themselves  at  his  expense  by  repeating  all  the  jests  they  had  heard  upon 
his  pretended  credulity,  the  philosopher  condenmed  them  all  as  bad, 
adding,  as  he  produced  the  letter  in  question, ''  Here  are  some  better." 
It  was  no  sooner  read  than  all  agreed  that  nothing  had  been  written  or 
said  on  the  matter  equally  keen  in  its  satire  or  neatly-turned  in  expres- 
sion. Here  is  the  epistle,  which,  it  must  be  observed,  loses  its  thoroughly 
French  delicacy  of  point  in  the  process  of  translation. 

"  The  adventure  of  Mdlle.  Testard  is  causing  less  stir,  monsieur,  than 
the  testimony  you  have  borne  upon  it.  The  judgments  which  are  passed 
upon  this  are  so  various  that  I  feel  bound  to  address  you  about  them. 
People  wonder,  and  perhaps  with  some  reason,  that  the  demolisher  of  the 
oracles,  that  he  who  has  thrown  down  the  tripod  of  the  Sibyla,  should  have 
gone  down  upon  his  knees  before  the  bed  of  Mdlle.  Testard.    It  boots 
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little  to  say  that  the  charms  of  the  young  lady,  and  not  her  charm, 
led  him  to  this ;  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  should  be  of  any  worth  in 
the  eyes  of  a  philosopher.  Accordingly,  tho  matter  is  in  every  body's 
mouth.  •  What  !*  say  the  critics,  *  could  not  the  man  who  has  shown  up  in 
so  broad  a  light  impostures  performed  a  thousand  leagues  away,  and  more 
than  two  thousand  years  before  him,  detect  a  juggle  concocted  beneath 
his  eyes  ?*  The  partisans  of  antiquity,  fired  by  an  old  grudge,  join  in  the 
attack.  *  You  will  see,*  say  they, '  if  he  is  not  going  to  set  up  the  prodigies 
of  modem  days  above  those  of  ancient  times.'  Lastly,  the  most  knowing 
assert  that,  like  a  good  disciple  of  PyiThonism,  you  consider  that  since 
every  thing  is  uncertain,  every  thing  is  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
pious  party  appear  highly  edified  at  the  homage  you  have  paid  to  the 
devil,  and  are  in  hopes  the  thing  may  go  a  little  further.  The  women,  too, 
are  much  beholden  to  you  for  entertaining  so  little  suspicion  of  the  arti- 
fices of  their  sex.  As  for  myself,  monsieur,  I  suspend  my  judgment  until 
I  am  more  enlightened  on  the  subject.  I  will  only  observe  that  the  singu- 
lar attention  which  your  slightest  actions  excite  is  an  incontestable  proof  of 
the  esteem  in  which  the  public  hold  you ;  and  even  in  its  censure  there 
seems  to  me  to  be  so  much  of  flattery,  that  I  need  not  fear  being  taxed  >*ith 
indiscretion  in  reporting  it  to  you.  If  you  will  repay  the  confidence  I  have 
in  you  by  having  the  same  in  me,  I  promise  to  make  good  use  of  it. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  ^." 

HdUe.  Delamiaj  does  not  give  Fontenelle's  reply  to  this  charming 
ktter.  Her  motive  for  this  omission  could  not  be  that  it  outshone  the 
badinage  which  called  it  forth,  for  it  is  much  inferior  to  her  own  letter* 
It  was  published  subsequently  in  the  AnnSe  Litteraire,  but  is  not  worth 
qaating,  as  it  is  little  more  than  a  simple  denial  that  the  secretary  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  had  ever  so  far  committed  himself  as  to  assert  that 
die  noises  he  had  heard  had  been  made  by  a  sprite.  The  fame  which 
the  letter  of  MdUe.  Delaunay  acquired  spread  in  all  directions,  and  the 
friends  of  the  Duchess  dn  Maine  complimented  her  on  the  treasure  of  wit 
tod  learning  she  possessed  among  her  chamber-maids.  It  is  a  delightful 
instance  of  the  utter  unconcern  with  which  the  great  ones  of  the  earth 
regard  their  humbler  fellow-creatures,  that  the  duchess  had  entirely  for- 
gotten that  she  bad  eyer  suggest^  the  writing  of  the  letter  which  was 
Ae  snbject  of  all  this  talk  and  admiration,  and  asked  Mdlle.  Delaunay 
whether  she  had  indeed  written  it.  Trifling  as  this  incident  may  appear, 
it  proTed  of  crowning  importance  to  the  person  principally  concerned ;  for 
hoioeforth  her  life,  from  an  unendurable  martyrdom,  became,  if  not  en- 
tirely free  from  trouble  and  humiliation,  such  as  gave  her  abundant  oppor- 
tonities  of  indemnifying  herself  for  these,  by  the  notice  and  friendship  of 
many  agreeable  and  distinguished  persons.  ''  The  little  epoch  on  which  I 
bare  here  laid  stress,"  says  the  memoir,  '^  was  for  me  the  commencement 
of  a  life  in  every  respect  more  agreeable.  The  Altesse  SA'^nissime  con- 
deeoended  to  speak  to  me,  and  grew  accustomed  to  the  practice.  She  was 
pleased  with  my  answers,  and  my  opinion  went  for  something  with  her; 
I  could  even  perceive  that  she  would  seek  it,  and  sometimes  when  speak- 
ing her  eyes  would  turn  in  my  direction,  and  watch  what  degree  of  at- 
tention I  was  paying.    I  gave  her  all  I  could,  and  that  without  effort." 
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Then  follows  tbe  eulogy  of  the  duchesses  conversational  powers  already 
quoted.  Mdlle.  Delaunay's  ready  talents  were  now  resorted  to  by  the 
duchess  on  all  occasions^  and  she  took  a  prominent  part  in  designing  and 
carrying  out  the  divertissemens  for  which  Sceaux  was  in  such  renown.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  the  celebrated  "  Grandes  Nuits"  were  organised. 
The  Duchess  du  Maine  had  from  youth  suffered  from  want  of  sleep ;  and 
to  beguile  the  long  hours  of  the  night,  she  would  wander  with  her  little 
court  through  the  beautiful  gardens  of  her  palace,  inhaling  the  balmy 
night  breeze,  and  chatting  and  laughing  beneath  the  pale  glimpses  of  the 
moon.  After  a  time  this  gi*ew  tedious,  however ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
ordinary  alternative,  gambling,  was  apt  to  prove  expensive,  and  couplets 
and  madrigals,  even  though  Mal6zieu,  the  Abb^  de  Genest,  Chaulieu,  and 
the  Duke  de  Nevers  should  indite  them,  would  pall  on  the  ear  when  too 
frequently  resorted  to.  Among  the  recipes  proposed  for  introducing  the 
much-sought  element  variety  into  these  nocturnal  entertainments,  was 
a  notion  of  the  Abb6  de  Yaubrun,  of  whose  mental  characteristics  it  has 
been  said  that  he  was  le  sublime  dujrivole.  An  allegory  of  Night,  dressed 
in  black  drapery,  and  surrounded  by  all  her  attributes,  was  designed  by 
him,  and  put  into  execution  by  Mdlle.  Delaimay,  who,  in  the  person  of 
the  starry  deity,  addressed  the  duchess,  and  thanked  her  for  the  prefer- 
ence she  accorded  to  her  over  her  rival  Day.  This  little  a&ir  was  so 
successiul  that  a  series  of  performances  of  a  similar  kind  were  instituted  to 
take  place  every  fortnight,  and  these  were  called  '^Les  Grandes  Nuits."  A 
king  and  queen  were  elected  to  organise  and  preside  over  each  of  these^^«, 
of  which  there  took  place  in  all  eleven ;  every  succeeding  one  vying  with 
its  predecessors  in  the  elaboration  and  magnificence  of  the  scenery  and  cos- 
tumes employed,  and  the  most  celebrated  actors  and  dancers  of  the  day 
being  engaged  to  give  all  due  effect  to  the  performances.  The  costliness 
of  these  entertainments  may  be  imagined  from  the  fact  that  the  duchess 
herself,  not  celebrated  as  an  economist,  deemed  it  prudent  to  put  a  stop 
to  them.  The  twelfth  ''  Grande  Nuit"  was  undertaken  by  herself,  but 
anonymously,  and  the  performances  were  brought  back  to  the  humble 
scale  on  which  they  had  been  commenced.  As  Mdlle.  Delaunay  had  in- 
augurated these  celebrated  shows,  so  was  it  her  fortune  to  close  the  series, 
the  last  being  entirely  devised  by  herself,  and  given  under  her  name, 
though  of  course  not  at  her  expense.  Her  description  of  the  programme 
on  this  occasion  will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  general  character  of  these 
divertissemens  : 

^'Good  Taste  had  taken  refuge  at  Sceaux,  and  presided  over  the 
various  occupations  of  the  Princess.  First  he  brought  with  him  the 
Graces,  who,  while  dancing,  prepared  the  paraphernalia  of  a  lady's  toilet. 
Others  sang  airs  accompanied  by  words  suited  to  the  sulgect.  This  was 
the  first  interlude.  The  second  consisted  of  Games  personified,  who  brought 
in  card-tables,  and  set  out  all  that  was  necessary  for  gaming,  the  whole  in* 
terlarded  with  dances  and  songs  by  the  best  actors  of  the  Opera.  Finally, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  songs,  came  the  last  interlude  which  oonaiBted 
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of  the  genii  of  laughter^  who  came  forward  and  set  up  a  stage,  on  which 
was  represented  a  comedy  in  one  act,  which  I  was  called  upon  to  write, 
finr  want  of  any  other  poet  (for  it  was  to  he  in  verse)  willing  to  take  up 
such  a  subject  It  was  the  discoveiy  of  the  Magic  Square,  a  hobby  of 
the  Duchess  du  Maine,  to  which  she  had  applied  herself  with  incredible 
ardour  for  some  time.  She  herself  played  in  this  piece,  in  which  every 
one  performed  his  own  character ;  and  it  was  this  which,  in  spite  of  the 
barrenness  of  the  subject,  gave  it  effect,  and  would  have  brought  me  too 
into  notice  had  not  serious  events  suddenly  interrupted  these  divertise* 
ments,  and  swept  away  even  the  remembrance  of  them." 

Serious  events,  indeed;  and  had  Mdlle  Delaunay  had  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy, this  last  entertainment  might  have  been  made  to  terminate  by  the 
sadden  appearance  of  the  genius  of  ambition,  shortly  followed  by  a  de- 
tachment of  gardes  du  corps  and  motisquetaires,  by  whom  the  duke,  the 
dochees,  and  Mdlle.  Delaunay  would  have  been  marched  off  to  the  Bas- 
tille, or  other  more  distant  quarters  provided  by  the  state  for  persons  in- 
clined to  disturb  the  reigning  order  of  things.  I  should  be  writing  a 
diapter  of  French  history  were  I  to  trace  the  circumstances  which  led  up 
to  the  explosion  of  the  celebrated  conspiracy  in  which  the  Duchess  du 
Maine  rather  than  her  husband — who  was  a  sort  of  Macbeth  with  sword 
tnd  ruffles  in  the  hands  of  an  intriguing  rather  than  murderous  Lady 
Macbeth — took  a  leading  part,  and  which  acquired  the  name  of  the  Cel- 
kmare  conspiracy,  from  the  Spanish  ambassador,  Prince  Cellamare,  who, 
OQ  the  part  of  Philip  V.,  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  or  rather  of  Cardinal 
Alberoni,  his  minister,  had  laboured  to  form  a  party  for  placing  his  mas- 
ter on  the  throne  of  France.  The  plot  was  discovered  by  the  sagacious 
Abb6  Dubois,  through  the  agency  of  tijllle  de  mauvaise  vie — la  Fillofij 
— that  least  venerable  of  ecclesiastics,  and  most  memorable  of  vahts  de 
diambre,  never  having  been  particular  in  the  choice  of  his  instruments. 
The  affair  at  no  time  seems  to  have  been  treated  by  the  Regent  very 
seriously ;  and  although  he  magnified  its  importance  publicly  in  order  to 
strengthen  his  position,  and  sternly  determined  to  give  the  principal  actors 
a  severe  lesson,  he  seems  in  his  own  mind  to  have  treated  the  attempted 
conspiracy  as  an  amusing  comedy,  to  which  it  would  have  been  absurd 
to  append  a  tragic  denouement.  Not  a  few  of  the  circumstances,  indeed, 
of  this  bungling  and  hopeless  plot  were  of  a  ridiculous  and  purely  comic 
eharacter,  although  serious  enough  in  the  end  to  the  duchess  and  her 
husband,  and  a  number  of  their  adherents,  who  had  been  drawn  in  out 
of  their  natural  vocation  of  warbling  sonnets  to  dabble  in  dark  schemes  of 
vast  political  revolution.  One  incident  in  particular  is  tinged  with  the  true 
spirit  of  comedy,  and  is  worth  repeating  from  its  thoroughly  dramatic  cha- 
racter. When  the  news  of  the  arrest  of  a  certain  Abb6  de  Pontocarrero  on 
his  way  to  Spain,  and  of  the  seizure  in  the  false  bottom  of  his  post-chaise 
of  a  treasonable  correspondence,  reached  the  duchess,  followed  immediately 
by  the  further  intelligence  that  the  Marquis  de  Pompadour  and  the  Marquis 
da  St.  Geni^  were  already  in  the  Bastille,  the  conatemation  and  terror 
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which  seized  her^  and  those  immediately  about  her  who  had  been  at  all 
in  her  confidence,  maj  be  imagined.  Two  days  after  this  blow,  and  in 
tlie  midst  of  the  dread  Ail  suspense  which  ensued,  the  duchess,  who  strove 
bravely  to  conceal  her  emotion,  was  playing  at  biribij  when  M.  de  Ghat- 
tillon,  who  held  the  bank,  and  was  of  an  extemely  cold  and  usually  taciturn 
disposition,  broke  out  with  what  he  considered  quite  an  amusing  story. 
There  had  been  arrested,  he  said,  and  taken  to  the  Bastille,  a  certain  Abb6 
Bri —  Bri —  for  the  life  of  him  he  could  not  remember  the  name — Bri — 
Bri —  ah !  that  was  it,  Brigaut — the  Abb^  Brigaut  (this  was  the  name 
of  a  political  adventurer  who  had  been  mixed  up  deeply  in  the  plot).  ^'And 
what  makes  the  affair  so  amusing,"  continued  the  torturer,  ^^  is,  that  he 
has  actually  told  all  about  it ;  so  that  a  number  of  people  are  in  a  frightful 
mess  ^"  and  this  was  followed  by  a  burst  of  laughter,  the  first  which  the 
individual  in  question  had  ever  been  heard  to  indulge  in.  The  duchess, 
mastering  her  confiision,  pretended  to  enjoy  the  story,  thought  it  quite 
droll — enough  to  make  one  die  of  laughing.  Encouraged  by  this,  the 
horrible  but  unconscious  executioner  proceeded  to  deal  a  final  blow; 
"  Only  imagine !"  said  he,  "  people  who  fancied  their  secrets  quite  snug 
and  secure,  and  here's  a  fellow  comes  and  tells  every  thing  he's  asked, 
and  lets  out  pat  every  body's  name."  This  was  death  to  the  last  hopes 
of  the  duchess;  but  she  struggled  to  keep  up  a  listless  appearance  till 
the  party  broke  up,  when,  throughout  the  night,  she  poured  forth  all  her 
terrible  apprehensions  as  to  the  fate  that  awaited  her  in  the  ear  of  Mdlle. 
Delaunay,  her  once  despised  chamber-maid,  and  now  the  faithful  e<m- 
fidante  of  her  inmost  secrets. 

Every  day  firesh  arrests  were  made  of  persons  implicated  in  the  plot, 
and  the  gloom  and  restless  anxiety  of  the  duchess  increased  with  every 
hour.  Private  messages  were  conveyed  to  her,  giving  her  warning  that 
her  own  arrest  had  been  resolved  on.  The  conversations  with  her  confi- 
dante were  long  and  harassing,  exhausting  every  contingency  that  might 
befall  her.  After  one  of  these,  Mdlle.  Delaunay,  tired  out,  had  thrown 
herself  upon  a  couch  in  her  own  room  and  was  in  a  deep  sleep,  when  she 
was  suddenly  awakened  by  an  ill-dressed  female,  who  apprised  her  that 
it  was  intended  to  arrest  the  duchess  that  very  night.  Hurrying  to  her 
mistress,  she  conveyed  the  warning.  The  duchess  called  about  her  some 
of  her  most  faithfid  firiends,  and  communicated  the  intelligence ;  but  the 
danger  which  at  a  distance  had  inspired  so  much  anxiety,  now  that  it 
was  imminent  was  met  with  courageous  equanimity,  nay  with  positive 
ligbt-heartedness.  The  night  was  spent  amidst  jests  inspired  by  the 
occasion.  When  bed-time  came,  Mdlle.  Delaunay  was  asked  to  read  her 
mistress  to  sleep,  and  took  up,  by  an  odd  coincidence,  Macchiavelli's 
Decades,  in  which  the  leaf  commencing  the  chapter  on  *'  Conspiracies" 
was  folded  down.  With  a  burst  of  laughter,  the  duchess  bade  her 
hurry  it  out  of  sight,  as  a  fatal  witness  of  their  guilt  The  alarm  proved 
false  for  that  time ;  but  the  anticipated  event  did  not  long  tarry.  Mdlle. 
Delaunay  was  again  fast  asleep,  after  assisting  the  duchess  to  draw  up 
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a  memoir^  in  wliioh  die  prmoesB  asked  for  a  judicial  investigation  that 
she  might  prove  her  innocence,  when  her  door  was  opened.  Half 
awakened,  she  asked  who  it  was,  and  received  a  reply,  '^in  the  king's 
name."  There  was  no  need  for  farther  explanation.  Lights  werebrooght 
in;  and  MdUe.  Delaonay,  who  had  been  roughly  requested  to  rise,  beheld 
her  apartment  occupied  by  an  officer  of  the  King's  Oaards,  and  two 
musketeers.  The  same  day,  after  remaining  several  hours  in  her  roonit 
first  with  a  gfuard  of  three,  then,  when  the  duchess  had  been  secured^ 
and  was  on  her  way  to  the  place  of  her  confinement,  by  a  single  musketeer, 
Mdlle.  Delaonay  was  taken  to  the  Bastille.  Meanwhile  the  Duke  du 
Maine  was  arrested  at  Sceaux  (for  the  scene  we  have  just  described  took 
place  in  Paris),  and  with  him  poor  Mal^eu,  who  had  played  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  secret  doings  of  his  patrons,  as  well  as  in  the  gaieties 
under  which  they  were  for  some  time  masked. 

One  would  think  that,  once  within  the  gloomy  walls  of  the  Bastille, 
Mdlle.  Delaunay's  life  would  cease  for  the  time  being  to  possess  any 
dements  of  romance,  and  that  beyond  sighing  perhaps  for  some  absent 
being,  and  dwelling  with  agony  on  the  uncertainty  of  being  ever  allowed 
to  behold  him  again,  love  would  have  no  share  in  the  events  of  her  exist- 
ence. Sudi  is  &r  fi-om  being  the  case,  however ;  for  no  less  than  two 
lovers  fMresented  themselves,  even  within  the  precincts  of  her  dungeon; 
and  by  the  side  of  the  almost  daily  interrogations  and  harassing  at- 
tempts of  the  police  to  draw  Scorn  her  disclosures  which  she  was  deter- 
mined not  to  make,  sprang  up,  as  a  compensation  for  all  her  sufferings 
and  annoyance,  a  romance,  the  description  of  which  fills  the  most  grace- 
fid  and  attractive  pages  of  Madlle.  Delaunay's  graceful  and  attractive 
account  of  herself  I  cannot,  however,  here  do  more  than  indicate  the 
'  general  outline  of  this  story  of  faithful  but  unfortunate  affection  on  the 
part  of  one  lover,  and  of  favoured  but  forsworn  vows  on  the  part  of  the 
odfeM*,  referring  the  reader  to  the  Memoirs  themselves  for  a  fiill  de- 
vdopment  of  the  minor  incidents  and  more  delicate  shades  and  gradations 
of  emotioB,  which  make  up  this  prison  romance,  where  it  is  told  with  a 
subtle  dismmination  of  character  and  keen-sighted  analysis  of  the  human 
heart,  not  surpassed  by  any  writer  of  a  nation  whose  passion  for  science 
has  made  a  science  of  passion.  Mdlle.  Delaunay  had  not  long  been  in 
her  prison  before  she  discovered  that  her  gaoler — that  is,  the  Lieutenant 
of  tiie  Bastille,  under  whose  immediate  charge  and  supervision  the 
prisoners  were  placed — ^had  conceived  for  her  a  deep  and  tender  attach- 
ment. M.  de  Maisonrouge, — so  was  this  gentleman  named, — newly-ap- 
pointed to  his  post,  had  been  a  cavalry-officer,  and  was  of  a  frank,  loyal, 
and  kind-hearted  disposition,  of  which  the  roughness  of  a  soldier's  bearing 
ratfier  increased  than  diminished  the  effect  He  was  at  once  struck  with 
^  strength  of  mind  displayed  by  his  prisoner,  in  the  philosophy  and 
good-tempered  resignation  with  which  she  bore  her  sufferings,  and  the 
constancy  with  which,  in  the  face  of  terrors  by  no  means  light  or  ground- 
less, she  refused  to  make  any  admissions  that  would  add  in  the  slightest 
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degree  to  the  weight  of  guilt  resting  on  her  mistress.  Admiration  ripened 
into  love  so  speedily,  that  M.  de  Maisonrouge  was  himself  at  first  not 
quite  aware  of  the  important  change,  although  it  did  not  escape  the 
womanly  penetration  of  Mdlle.  Delaunay.  Indeed,  it  was  not  easy  to 
have  mistaken  the  true  state  of  things ;  for  so  incessant  were  his  attentions 
to  her,  and  so  absorbed  was  he  in  all  that  concerned  her,  that  every  one 
in  the  prison  possessed  the  poor  lieutenant's  secret,  and  used  the  Imow- 
ledge  to  secure  his  good  graces.  ^^It  is  astonishing,"  he  would  say, 
''  how  every  one  admires  you,  and  what  an  interest  all  here  take  in  you ! 
Wherever  I  go  I  hear  people  praise  you."  So  guileless  a  nature  was 
made  to  love  with  all  tiie  depth  and  earnestness  of  which  the  human 
heart  is  capable ;  but,  sad  to  he  confessed,  pure  and  honest  love  like  this 
stands  the  least  chance  of  heing  crowned  with  happiness.  Thus  did  it 
prove  with  M.  de  Maisonrouge,  who,  with  that  fatal  weakness  which  is 
an  essential  part  of  such  whole-hearted  affection,  actually  brought  into 
the  field  against  himself  the  unworthy  rival  whose  fickle  and  shallow 
passion  was  destined  to  supplant  his  own  steady,  changeless,  and  deep- 
rooted  devotion.  The  character  Mdlle.  Delaunay  gives  of  this  gallant 
and  noble  gentleman  shows  how  thoroughly  she  knew  and  could  esti* 
mate  his  worth.  ''  Probity,  honour,  every  virtue  which  makes  an  up- 
right gentleman,  were  alike  natural  to  him;  and  his  mind,  though 
neither  subtle  nor  adorned,  was  thoroughly  just  and  sensible."  Of 
his  love,  too,  although  he  never  directly  told  it,  she  could  not  doubt, 
nor  of  the  strength  and  earnestness  of  that  love,  for  she  confesses 
that,  among  all  who  made  tenders  of  affection  to  her  throughout  her 
life,  she  believes  only  this  man  to  have  truly  loved  her.  Yet  to  him 
was  preferred  another,  in  every  respect — except  in  the  light  and  frivo- 
lous accomplishments  of  a  man  of  the  world — his  inferior,  and  who* 
proved  himself  in  the  end  devoid  of  even  ordinary  delicacy  and  good  feel- 
ing. This  was  the  Chevalier  de  MeniL  Bent  most  likely  on  nothing 
more  than  flattering  the  well-known  penchant  of  his  gaoler,  the  chevalier, 
one  day  told  him  of  a  dream,  real  or  pretended,  in  which  he  fancied  that 
he  had  been  condemned  to  perpetual  iptiprisonment,  but  that,  as  this  fate 
was  to  be  shared  in  common  with  Mdlle.  Delaunay,  he  had  felt  consoled 
at  its  severity.  M.  de  Maisonrouge,  not  displeased  in  his  heart  with  the 
notion  of  keeping  his  fair  prisoner  under  his  charge  for  ever,  and  think- 
ing it  would  please  her  to  hear  of  this  flattering  notion  of  her  formed  by 
one  whom  she  had  never  even  seen,  communicated  the  dream  to  Mdlle. 
Delaunay.  This  was  the  first  fatal  germ  of  the  interest  which  was  to 
spring  up  between  these  fellow-prisoners,  and  eventually  to  entirely  over- 
shadow every  hope  M.  de  Maisonrouge  might  have  had  of  successfully  urg- 
ing his  own  suit.  This  dream  dwelt  on  Mdlle.  Delaunay's  mind  more  than 
so  trifling  a  circumstance  was  wont  to  do.  The  still  whisper  of  present!* 
mentwas  evidently  heard  in  it.  Again  M  de  Maisonrouge,  urged  by 
his  evil  destiny,  added  another  charge  to  the  mine  which,  kmdled  by  hift 
own  hand,  was  to  lay  waste  the  darling  prospect  of  his  life.    TaUdng 
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with  the  chevalier  on  the  then  fashionable  occupation  of  verse-making, 
H.  de  Haisonronge  suggested  that  De  Menil  should  string  a  few  lines 
together  to  amuse  his  fellow-prisoner,  and  provided  him  with  paper  and 
a  pencil  for  the  task.  All  innocently  absorbed  in  the  thought  of  beguil- 
ing the  weariness  of  Mdlle.  Delaunay's  imprisonment  with  an  amusing 
pastime,  the  lieutenant  brought  her  these  verses,  and  bade  her  answer 
them  in  like  style.  The  eagerness  with  which,  in  a  prison,  such  a  means 
of  diversion  would  be  seized  may  be  easily  conceived.  For  days  this 
interchange  of  versicles  was  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  M.  de 
Maisonronge,  who  was  delighted  at  the  pleasure  it  afforded  his  interest- 
ing charge.  The  verses  soon  changed  to  prose ;  and  the  con*espondence 
thus  commenced  begat  a  desire  in  the  correspondents  to  see  each  other, 
to  which  the  good-natured  gaoler  consented.  From  interviews  in  the 
presence  of  the  lieutenant,  they  went  on,  by  the  contrivance  of  the  che- 
valier, to  stolen  meetings,  in  which  M.  de  Menil  protested  the  most 
ardent  attachment  to  his  fellow-prisoner,  and  won  from  her  the  consent 
to  become  his  wife  as  soon  as  their  present  bonds  were  loosened.  For 
weeks  poor  Maisonrouge  remained  ignorant  of  the  treachery  thus  practised 
upon  him ;  but  the  disclosure  of  the  clandestine  interviews  of  the  lovers 
was  destined  to  come  at  last,  and  that  in  a  most  dramatic  manner.  One 
evening,  encouraged  by  the  continued  success  of  their  stratagem,  the 
lovers  had  prolonged  their  secret  meeting  somewhat  beyond  the  usual 
time,  when,  to  the  consternation  of  Mdlle.  Delaunay,  the  quick  sharp 
sound  of  the  lock  of  her  apartment,  turned  upon  her  for  the  night, 
reached  her  ears.  That  M.  de  Menil  should  pass  the  whole  night  in 
her  room  was  a  thing  not  to  be  thought  of.  How  to  get  rid  of  him 
was  the  question.  Every  practicable  issue  was  too  strongly  barricaded, 
however,  to  afford  the  least  chance  of  escape.  Sooner  than  expose  her- 
self to  the  scandal  of  being  locked  up  all  night  with  the  chevalier,  she 
determined  to  face  the  natural  indignation  of  his  rival,  and  even  appeal  to 
the  kind  and  generous  nature  she  had  lent  herself  so  perfidiously  to  betray. 
M.  de  Maisonrouge  was  supping  that  night  with  the  governor  of  the  Bas- 
tille,  and  would,  on  his  return,  pass  through  a  courtyard  overlooked  by 
her  apartment  Accordingly,  Mdlle.  Delaunay  posted  herself  at  her  win- 
dow, and  waited  with  a  beating  heart  for  the  appearance  of  the  lieutenant, 
whom,  when  she  saw,  she  desired  to  step  into  her  room  that  she  might  wish 
him  good  night.  Delighted  at  this  unwonted  favour,  he  hurriedly  fetched 
the  key,  and  in  a  moment  stood  at  the  door  of  her  apartment  Mdlle. 
Delannay,  before  he  could  perceive  the  presence  of  his  rival,  who  stood  a 
Utde  on  one  side,  advanced  towards  him,  and  with  every  token  of  confu- 
sion said,  *^  You  have  shown  my  neighbour  the  way  to  my  apartment, 
and  he  has  indiscreetly  taken  it  without  you.  They  have  shut  us  in  to- 
gether ;  you  would  not  desire  that  he  should  remain  here ;  I  entreat  you 
to  release  him."  The  revulsion  of  feeling  such  a  discovery  must  have 
occasioned  M.  de  Maisonrouge,  who  had  obeyed  the  summons  of  Mdlle. 
Delaunay  with  a  smile  of  anticipated  pleasure  on  his  countenance,  needs 
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not  to  be  described.  After  remonstrating  with  her  for  placing  liim  as  well 
as  herself  in  a  position  equally  dangerous  to  the  reputation  of  either,  he 
silently  fetched  the  keys,  and  conducted  the  chevalier  back  to  his  own 
apartment  without  uttering  another  word.  The  relief  which  Mdlle.  De- 
laimay  felt  at  being  rescued  from  so  compromising  a  position  was  sooa 
succeeded  by  the  sense  of  deep  shame  with  which  she  reflected  on  the 
deceit  she  had  been  led  to  practise  on  so  noble  a  nature,  and  very  aptly* 
quotes  the  line, 

"  Improbe  amor,  quid  non  mortalia  pectora  cogis?" 

A  Nemesis,  however^  followed  these  disingenuous  lovers;  and  it  was  the  for- 
tunate rival  of  M.  de  Maisonrouge  who,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  was 
destined  to  avenge  him.  M.  de  Menil  regained  his  liberty  before  Mdlle. 
Delaunay ;  but  when  the  time  of  her  liberation  came  also,  and  she  had, 
without  loss  of  time,  sought  out  her  former  lover  and  fellow-prisoner,  ex- 
pecting to  And  him  overjoyed  at  the  absence  of  all  obstacles  to  their  union, 
the  change  which  recovered  liberty  had  wrought  in  his  feelings  was  too 
apparent  to  escape  notice.  His  evident  embarrassment  and  desire  to 
shuffle  out  of  his  engagement  left  so  proud  a  woman  as  Mdlle.  Delaunay 
but  one  course.  Not  that  we  are  to  suppose  he  was  not  quite  sincere  in 
his  protestations  of  love  and  enduring  attachment  while  under  the  gloomy 
shadow  of  the  Bastille ;  but  freedom  to  a  prisoner,  like  fortune  suddenly 
befalling  a  poor  man,  will  of);en  operate  a  complete  change  of  the  entire 
nature,  and  entail  total  forgetfulness  of  all  former  feelings  and  inclina- 
tions. In  one  word,  Mdlle.  Delaunay  found  herself  basely  jilted;  another 
had  taken  her  place ;  and  so  utterly  insensible  and  cold-hearted  was  the 
man  on  whom  she  had  placed  her  ejection,  that  he  actually  wished  Mdlle. 
Delaunay  to  make  acquaintance  with  her  successor.  Strange  to  say,  she 
consented — perhaps  to  make  a  display  of  indifference,  or,  with  equal  pro- 
bability, out  of  curiosity  to  behold  the  being  who  had  extinguished  all 
memory  of  her  in  the  heart  of  the  chevalier.  The  reader  will  be  pre- 
pared to  hear  that  Mdlle.  Delaunay  was  imable  to  discover  any  substan- 
tial cause,  either  in  the  outward  charms  or  mental  qualifications  of  her 
rival,  for  the  preference  accorded  to  her  over  herself.  At  this  conjunc- 
ture, no  doubt,  Mdlle.  Delaunay's  mind  reverted  with  affectionate  regret  to 
the  man  who  had  so  heroically  sacrificed  his  own  feelings  to  secure  her 
happiness.  But  it  was  all  too  late.  On  losing  the  prisoner  who  had  in 
turn  made  a  captive  of  him,  M.  de  Maisonrouge  fell  into  a  languor,  from 
which  his  only  chance  of  recovery  was  to  return  to  his  native  air,  and 
shortly  after  leaving  Paris  he  died.  ^'I  regretted  him,"  says  Mdlle. 
Delaunay,  ^^  &r  more  than  I  had  known  how  to  prize  him." 

On  being  released  firom  the  Bastille,  Mdlle.  Delaimay  was  under 
orders  to  repair  to  Sceaux,  wher6  the  Duchess  du  Maine  had  been  allowed 
once  more  to  take  up  her  abode.  The  reception  of  the  fidthfiil  follower 
just  liberated  from  a  long  and  dreary  imprisonment,  during  which  she 
had  with  equal  firmness  and  dexterity  resisted  every  attempt  to  extort 
from  her  evidence  dangerous  to  her  mistress,  is  too  characteristic  to  be 
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omitted.    *^  I  arrived  at  Sceaux  in  the  eyening/'  Mdlle.  Delannay  relates. 
''Madame  la  duchesse  was  out  for  an  airing.     I  went  to  meet  her  in 
the  garden ;  she  saw  me,  stopped  the  carriage,  and  said,  ^  Ah,  here  is 
Mdlle.  Delannay;  I  am  very  pleased  to  see  you  again.'     I  drew  near; 
she  embraced  me,  and  continued  her  drive.    I  returned  to  the  house." 
Although  this  was  not  a  very  demonstrative  way  of  welcoming  a  stanch 
and  &ithful  friend,  it  was  perhaps  more  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  a  princess,  and  especially  one  so  capricious  and  fanciful  as  the 
Duchess  du  Maine,  who  really,  whether  out  of  gratitude  or  from  a  sense 
of  her  extreme  utility,  set  a  high  value  on  Mdlle.  Delaunay,  and  used 
every  endeavour  to  retain  her  in  her  service,  combating  anxiously  the 
attempts  which  the  latter  made  from  time  to  time  to  withdraw  herself 
from  the  state  of  dependence  in  which  she  lived  at  Sceaux.    Although 
Udlle.  Delaunay  had  renounced  all  thoughts  of  being  again  induced  to 
yield  to  the  influence  of  the  tender  passion,  the  idea  of  establishing  her 
&ture  independence  by  a  mariage  de  raUan  was  not  likely  to  be  rejected 
by  one  who,  if  she  was  thoroughly  capable  of  a  romantic  attachment^  had 
also  a  large  stock  of  worldly  sense  and  prudence.    Her  friends  were 
aware  of  this  disposition  of  her  mind,  and  several  more  or  less  eligible 
partis  were  proposed.    One  of  the  earliest  of  these  was  M.  Dacier,  who 
legarded  Mdlle.  Delaunay  as  the  only  person  capable  of  consoling  him 
fir  the  recent  loss  of  his  wife,  the  renowned  scholar.    M.  Dacier  was  rich, 
and  the  position  Mdlle.  Delaunay  would  have  at  once  gained  by  such  a  mar- 
riage rendered  the  proposal,  notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  years,  worthy 
of  serious  consideration.    The  duchess  on  being  consulted,  however,  would 
aot  hear  of  a  step  which  would  separate  her  from  a  pers6n  whose  services 
leemed  indispensable  to  her.  For  many  reasons  Mdlle.  Delaunay  would  not 
have  acted  in  opposition  to  her  mistress's  desire,  and  she  resolved  to  await 
the  effect  of  time  to  modify  the  duchess's  views  on  the  subject.    Meaur 
while  poor  M.  Dacier  died ;  and  as  the  reflection  occurred  that  the  fiiith- 
M  Mdlle.  Delaunay  might  have  by  that  event  been  rendered  not  only 
independent  but  wealthy,  Madame  du  Maine  expressed  her  regret  that 
she  had  been  the  obstacle  to  the  realisation  of  so  desirable  a  prospect. 
Poor  Mdlle.  Delaunay  felt  that  this  was  one  of  those  decisive  raps  at  the 
door  with  which  Fortime  is  said  to  favour  every  mortal  at  least  once,  and 
despaired  of  a  repetition  of  the  visit.   Who  will  be  surprised  if  this  brave 
spirit  beg^  to  grow  discouraged  at  the  dreary  and  uncertain  prospect 
before  her?  Although  she  was  no  longer  a  chamber- woman,  and  that  her 
position  was  one  of  comparative  consideration,  its  precise  limits  were  not 
fixed ;  and  the  jealousy  of  the  ladies  of  the  duchess's  court  raised  fre- 
quent outcries  at  certain  supposed  transgressions  of  her  proper  sphere.    A 
settled  gloom  invaded  Mdlle.  Delaunay's  mind ;  the  uses  of  this  world 
hegsji  to  seem  to  her  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable,  and  she  meditated  a 
retreat  frt)m  it  in  the  seclusion  of  a  convent.    It  is  proper  to  state,  that 
a  violent  struggle  to  overcome  a  passion  which  seems  to  have  suq)rised 
her  heart  in  its  fancied  security,  had  contributed  perhaps  more  than  any 
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other  cause  to  bring  about  this  state  of  feeling.  The  person  who  inspired 
these  strong  emotions  is  only  vaguely  alluded  to;  but  we  are  left  plainly  to 
infer  that  there  was  no  hope  of  any  such  conclusion  to  the  affair  as  was 
compatible  with  Mdlle.  Dekunay*s  uncompromising  sense  of  honour.  A 
calmer  frame  of  mind  succeeded^  however^  especially  after  a  trial  had  been 
made  of  convent-life  in  the  very  establishment  at  Rouen  in  which  MdUe. 
Delaunay  had  spent  so  much  of  her  youth.  All  the  mean  passions  and 
petty  feelings  which  are  the  moving  springs  of  a  court  were  foimd  to  exist 
in  these  little  monarchical  states^  in  a  cruder  form  and  directed  to  more 
contemptible  objects.  Meanwhile  the  duchess^  bent  on  attaching  this 
most  useful  and  devoted  servant  to  her  by  the  strongest  ties^  resolved  to 
establish  her  fortunes  by  finding  a  husband  for  her  who  should  place 
her  on  a  rank  equal  to  that  of  any  lady  of  her  court.  The  Duke  dn 
Maine  held  the  command  of  a  Swiss  corps,  and  the  wife  of  an  o£Bcer  of 
his  regiment  was  charged  to  look  out  for  an  Helvetian  hero  courageous 
enough  to  ^^  marry  a  woman  without  birth,  worldly  goods,  beauty,  or 
youth."  Although  it  did  not  require  the  lantern  of  Diogenes  to  discover 
such  a  man,  some  little  time  was  spent  in  the  search.  Mdlle.  Delaunay 
says  banteringly,  ^'  that  it  was  with  difficulty  the  thirteen  cantons  could 
fiunish  the  desired  individual."  But,  at  last,  a  good  honest  fellow,  a 
widower  with  grown-up  daughters,  was  found  not  unwilling  to  become 
Baron  de  Staal,  on  condition  of  having  his  fortune  made,  and  living  with 
one  of  the  most  amiable  and  accomplished  women  of  her  age. 

Thus,  then,  I  have  conducted  my  heroine  through  all  her  vicissitudes 
of  fortune  and  feeling,  by  rough  and  steep  ways,  travelled  with  resolute 
endurance,  through  storms  of  passion,  weathered  safely  by  keeping  ever 
in  view  the  polar  star  of  pure-hearted  tnist;  and  I  leave  her  safely 
landed  in  the  snug  harbour  of  matrimony,  accompanied  by  rank,  wealth; 
and  troops  of  friends.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  Baroness  de  Staal 
died  in  Uie  year  1750,  three  years  before  the  august  princess  whom  she 
had  so  long  bravely,  faithfiilly,  and  afifectionately  served. 


[    10!)    ] 
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I  LAY  restless  in  my  bed  that  night.  Was  it  the  thin  sour  soup  I  had  for 
dinner  which  disagreed  with  me,  or  the  slice  of  melon  that  followed,  or  the 
musty  pate  dejinsgrasy  or  the  stale  Italian  salad-dressing  which  the  garqon 
obstinately  persisted  in  recommending^  or  the  coffee — by  the  bye,  the  only 
good  thing  I  consumed  within  the  walls  of  that  restaurant  ? 

It  was  the  first  day  of  my  arrival  at  Avignon,  that  ancient  highway 
of  the  world,  through  which  in  their  time  the  swarthy  hordes  of  Hanni- 
bal, the  Crusaders  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  armies  of  Napoleon  have  succes- 
sively tramped. 

Avignon  is  still  the  grand  road  of  the  pilgrim  and  merchant  of  the 
West.  The  faithful  seeking  the  shrine  of  St  Peter's  at  Rome,  or  the  tra- 
der laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  East, — each  passes  along  its  over-hanging 
streets,  as  they  pursue  their  respective  journeys.  How  much  the  medieval 
city  befriended  the  busy  traveller  long  before  tiaraed  Popes  abode  in  its 
stately  fortress,  the  tottering  ruins,  the  broken  arches,  the  moss- worn  piers 
of  its  ancient  viaduct  still  tell.  What  less  than  supernatural  power  should 
construct  that  mighty  edifice  ?  Was  not  the  shepherd  Benezet  ordered 
in  a  vision  to  build  it  7  And  was  not  his  bishop — so  stupendous  appeared 
to  him  the  idea — incredulous  respecting  his  sacred  commission,  until  the 
sheep -tender  carried  an  enormoiis  rock  on  his  back,  and  threw  it  boldly 
into  the  river,  to  be  laid  as  a  first  stone  ?  And  was  not  the  good  Benezet 
canonised  for  his  mighty  achievement  7  And  did  he  not  found  the  holy 
Order  of  Frbres  PontifeSy  whose  duty  it  was  to  contribute  towards  the 
building  of  the  said  bridge,  and  act,  we  presume,  as  a  Board  of  Works 
Commission?  Only  a  few  dilapidated  arches  remain  to  commemorate 
his  piety  and  genius;  but  the  name  of  St.  Benezet  is  still  cherished 
among  the  peasants  of  Provence  and  the  humbler  citizens  of  Avignon. 

I  lay,  as  I  have  said,  restlessly  awake  that  night ;  the  huge  shadow 
of  that  huge  pile,  the  Palace  of  the  Popes,  falling  heavily  upon  my  win- 
dow, and  '^  the  blue  rushing  of  the  arrowy  Rhone"  resounding  in  my 
chamber  like  the  roar  of  a  distant  cataract.  The  moon  shone  largely 
and  brightly  down  upon  the  sleeping  town,  and  shed  a  delicious  light 
through  my  scanty  curtains. 

In  such  waking  moments  what  a  flood  of  ideas  rush  through  the 
brain,  peopling  it  with  a  thousand  images  !  At  Avignon,  the  East  and 
the  West  still  meet ;  may  it  not  also  be  said  that  in  that  old  city  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  descend  to  overshadow  the  young  life  of  Modern  Civilisation  f 
How  many  things  belonging  to  the  far-off  Yesterday  still  contrast  within 
its  antique  precincts  with  the  shining  monuments  of  To-day,  and  throw  out 
into  bold  relief  the  clear  varnish  of  the  New !  Away  with  the  enamel  of 
novelty,  its  polished  surface,  its  tabula  rasa  I  Let  me  go  back  into  the 
Past  I  let  me  read  the  history  of  centuries  on  those  massive  towers,  on  those 
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Gothic  g-ateways,  in  the  mouldering'  dust  that  I  shake  off  from  those  obso- 
lete walls,  once  a  formidable  bulwark  against  the  persecuting  legions  of  De 
Montfort.  It  is  true  that  of  the  mansion  of  Hugh  de  Sade  and  of  Laura 
not  one  stone  remains ;  the  Church  of  the  Cordeliers  has  long  been  demo- 
lished ;  but  there  is  still  the  Vallis  Clausa,  where  Petrarch  sighed  and 
simg.  Nature  has  still  left  that  gigantic  monument  unchanged;  no 
earthquake  has  overthrown  those  mountain-walls  which  enclose  the  vaUej, 
or  drunk  up  in  its  thirsty  abysses  the  waters  of  that  mighty  torrent  on 
whose  bank  the  solitary  Troubadour  dreamed  away  the  manhood  of  his 
existence.  What  conclusion,  thus  reasoning  with  myself,  could  I  arrive 
at  but  one  ?  A  pilgrimage  to  Vaucluse  was  a  sacred  duty.  The  associa- 
tions connected  with  the  Palace  of  the  Popes  belonged  to  the  domain  of 
history ;  and  a  glance  at  its  bare,  cold -looking,  colossal  walls  was  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  my  ordinary  curiosity.  But  with  Laura  and  Petrarch  and 
Vaucluse  it  was  different  I  was  entering  the  hallowed  regions  of  Love 
and  Romance ;  I  was  paying  homage  to  Poetry  and  Passion. 

In  a  moment  my  resolution  was  taken.  It  had  been  my  intention  to 
proceed  to  Marseilles  that  day  ;  but  the  restless  night  and  the  more  rest- 
less workings  of  my  imagination  determined  otherwise.  Vaucluse  was  to 
be  my  goal  that  very  morning. 

It  is  even  thus  with  me.  By  nature  impulsive,  I  act  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment.  Yet  blame  not.  I  like  a  man  of  impulse,  as  I  like  the  ge- 
nerous spendthrift^  and  abhor  the  hoarding  miser.  If  necessity  is  the 
mother  of  invention,  impulse  is  the  mother  of  all  that  is  noble.  More 
good  deeds  have  sprung  from  the  impetuous  instincts  of  the  heart  than 
all  the  calculating  processes  of  the  brain.  It  is  the  gushing' fountain  that 
•wells  the  valley-river,  and  irrigates  with  a  lavish  bounty.  It  is  a  Pro- 
methean fire  that  may  sometimes  kindle  a  prairie,  but  is  in  its  very  essence 
capable  of  being  utilised,  and  rendered  an  infinite  blessing  to  frail  mortality. 
Give  me  the  man  of  impulse.  He  is  easily  distinguishable.  His  broad 
bold  features,  his  deep-set  restless  eye,  his  animated  gesticulations,  his 
hearty  welcome,  his  warm  grasp,  mark  him  out  from  the  common  herd. 
But  away  with  that  thin,  spare,  bony  thinker,  with  the  lean  and  hungry 
look.  Such  Cassios  could  never  feel  a  generous  throb,  or  smile  a  sunny 
benison  on  mankind.  The  world,  it  is  true,  shuns  the  child  of  impulse.  His 
bounding  feelings  would  carry  its  minions  along  too  hurriedly,  in  a  current 
too  pure  and  crystalline  for  their  dark,  heady  projects.  Canning  thought 
to  throw  ridicule  on  the  idea,  when  he  made  the  nobleman  in  the  play  of 
J%e  Anti-Jacobin  exclaim :  '^  A  sudden  thought  strikes  me ; — let  us  swear 
eternal  friendship !"  as  though  the  instantaneous  generation  of  feeling 
could  mar  the  possibility  of  its  permanence.  How  few  have  faith  in  love 
at  first  sight !  Yet  has  not  more  real  happiness  originated  firom  the  spon- 
taneous and  sudden  admiration  of  beauty,  than  from  the  after-grow^  of 
sentiment  based  on  the  cool  and  speculative  balancings  of  the  judgment 
and  the  fancy?  Why  should  the  fire  kindled  by  a  divine  ray  be  less 
durable  than  that  kindled  by  the  priest  on  the  vestal  altar  ?    Was  the 
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ifibctioD  of  Petrarch  less  devoted,  less  enduring',  because  he  fell  passion- 
itely  in  love  with  the  Madonna  Laura  the  first  time  he  saw  her?  There 
die  knelt  in  the  body  of  the  church,  her  head  drooping,  a  dark  net  con- 
Sninf^  the  rich  treasures  of  her  hair,  her  hands  crossed  upon  her  bosom, 
bar  face  chastened  with  the  most  sweet  expression  of  humility  and  peace. 
Ehe  fiery  student,  shrouded  in  the  hood  and  robe  of  a  monk,  and  leaning 
■leditatively  against  one  of  the  fluted  pillars,  gazed  intently  upon  the 
Ur  meek  penitent,  his  soul  on  fire  with  that  fire  that  neither  time  nor 
dirtance  could  quench.  Petrarch  loved  impulsively;  he  proved,  too, 
he  could  love  enduringly. 

Having  resolved,  therefore,  to  devote  the  next  day  to  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
wild  valley  of  Yaucluse,  I  rose  earlier  than  I  had  intended,  in  order  to  make 
the  necessary  preparations.  What,  however,  was  my  surprise  to  find  that 
•11  the  available  vehicles  and  means  of  locomotion  let  out  to  hire  had  been 
engaged  the  night  before ;  and,  offer  what  I  would,  it  was  impossible  to 
ptocure  one,  however  shaky  and  rickety.  The  distance  was  not  excess- 
ifely  great, — eighteen  miles, — ^that  is,  not  excessively  great  had  you  to 
dioose  your  own  groimd  and  season  of  the  year.  But  tiie  day  promised 
to  be  sultry ;  and  the  road  firom  Avignon  to  Garpentras  ran  principally 
through  a  white  sandy  plain,  the  dust  of  which  was  prodigious,  and  would 
have  blistered  the  feet  of  the  pedestrian,  as  it  undoubtedly  blinded  the 
e^es  of  the  equestrian. 

An  hour  or  so  had  been  expended  on  my  voyage  of  discovery,  before 
I  finally  gave  up  the  idea  as  hopeless.  Returning  to  the  hotel  vexed  and 
dkappointed,  I  took  a  seat  at  the  table-dhotej  almost  without  saluting  on 
ary  entrance  the  few  persons  busily  engaged  in  provisioning  their  stomachs 
before  departing  on  their  several  journeys.  Next  to  me,  however,  was  a 
hi  little  Frenchman,  his  face  glowing  with  good  humour,  and  his  tongue 
rattling  on  like  a  steam-hammer.  It  was  impossible  not  to  be  drawn  into 
the  maelstrom  of  conversation,  which  he  set  going  like  a  billiard-ball  round 
the  table.  Various  topics  were  touched  on ;  and  at  length  I  broached 
the  subject  of  vehicular  accommodation  at  Avignon.  A  chorus  of  ^^  yea's" 
seconded  my  remarks.  Encouraged  by  the  unanimity  with  which  my 
complaints  were  received,  I  applied  the  argument  a/;?/M^mf nan,  and  urged 
By  own  case.  I  wanted  to  go  to  Vaucluse  that  day,  and  could  find  no 
conveyance.  It  was  not  so  much  a  question,  as  respected  myself,  of  incon- 
venienoe  as  of  regret,  (fee. 

^  Yaucluse !"  exclaimed  my  companion  a  droits.  ^^  Yauduse,  is  it 
joa  would  visit  ?  Why,  I  and  my  little  wife" — he  pointed  to  a  plump, 
cosy  Auvergnese  sitting  on  his  right — ^'  are  going  there  ourselves.  We 
have  secured  a  voiture  that  will  carry  four ;  so  you  shall  make  a  third." 

The  bargain  was  struck,  I  agreeing  to  pay  my  share,  which  the  little 
Frenchman,  whom  I  afterwards  found  to  be  a  lawyer  at  Clermont  in  the 
fujB  de  Dome,  by  no  means  reluctantly  accepted. 

It  will  not  be  anticipating  too  much  to  declare  at  once  that  I  found 
my  companions  more  than  agreeable.    They  were   I  was  not  long  in 
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discovering",  recently  married,  and  were,  in  fact,  doing  their  wedding- 
tour.  Unlike  Englishmen  of  the  same  class,  thej  spent  their  honeymoon 
amongst  the  natural  beauties  of  their  own  country,  and,  if  I  may  judge 
from  what  I  saw,  drank  full  deep  of  those  beauties  before  they  were 
finally  to  settle  down  to  the  monotony  and  humdrum  of  French  provin- 
cial life. 

There  was  that  in  my  voluntaiy  companions  that  separated  them 
entirely  in  my  mind  from  the  character  of  their  own  nation.  With  the 
exception  that  they  spoke  French  with  a  native  fluency  and  adroitness, 
there  was  really  nothing  to  identify  them  with  the  vain  and  volatile 
people  whom  we  picture  to  ourselves  from  the  sample  of  a  Parisian  so 
frequently  set  before  our  eyes.  In  fact,  there  is  no  mistake  more  com- 
mon than  to  confound  the  inhabitants  of  France  in  one  mass,  and  as- 
sume that  they  are  all  alike.  The  race  is  composed  of  a  variety  of  ele- 
ments, separate  from,  and  in  a  great  measure  independent  of,  each  other. 
The  work  of  centralisation  has  been  carried  on  with  a  high  hand;  but  con- 
solidation has  not  taken  place.  There  has  been  no  chemical  amalgama- 
tion, no  complete  fusion  of  one  race  into  the  other.  The  Basque  remains 
distinct  from  the  Alsatian,  the  Walloon  from  the  Provencal,  the  Norman 
from  the  Breton.  We  not  only  trace  it  in  the  bulk  of  the  people,  but  in 
their  leaders, — in  men  educated  in  the  central  seat  of  learning,  experienced 
in  the  French  world,  and  whose  characters  would  naturally  be  warped  by, 
or  receive  a  deep  tinge  from,  their  residence  during  the  most  plastic  time 
of  their  life  in  the  gay  city  of  Paris.  Look  at  Brittany ;  what  a  race  of 
warriors  it  has  produced ! — Nomenoe,  Duguesclin,  and  Latour  d' Auvergne, 
^'  the  first  grenadier  of  the  Republic  f  nor  is  it  imfair  to  include  within 
this  category  the  quondam  soldier,  the  prince  of  matliematicians,  Des- 
cartes, who  was  born  at  Tours.  It  was  an  inhabitant  of  Nantes,  too, 
who  exclaimed,  ^^  The  Guard  dies,  but  never  surrenders."  Casting  a 
glance  at  the  other  side  of  the  map,  we  see  the  same  character  displayed. 
Many  a  Bayard  is  still  to  be  foimd  in  Dauphin^,  and  many  a  Ney  in  Lor- 
raine. But  what  of  Provence,  what  of  Auvergne,  what  of  Limousin,  and 
what  of  Guienne  ?  There  we  find  men  of  a  different  stamp,  thinkers  ra- 
ther than  actors.  Fi'om  these  provinces  France  furnishes  her  lawyers, 
orators,  rhetoricians,  and  divines.  Guienne  produced  Montaigne,  Montes- 
quieu, and  F6nelon;  Auvergne  its  Chancellor  De  rH6pital,  Richelieus,  and 
Yoltaires ;  Provence,  Massillon,  Mascureau,  and  Flechier,  and  that  bull- 
necked  citoyen,  fired  with  the  spirit  of  a  fierce  democracy,  Mirabeau. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  term  jprenchman  includes  a  variety  of  character, 
dependent  on  race,  though  it  must  be  at  the  same  time  admitted  that 
within  the  last  few  years  the  work  of  assimilation  has  been  rapidly 
going  on. 

With  this  preface,  I  will  endeavour  to  introduce  M.  and  Madame 
Legros  to  the  reader,  who  were  as  unlike  the  conceited  and  egoist  Pari- 
sian as  a  Scotchman  is  unlike  an  Irishman,  or  either  an  T^nglial^fm,  J(. 
LegroB  was  short  and  podgy,  with  a  face  somewhat  bronzed  by  exposure 
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to  the  Lot  sun  of  Southern  France.  It  must  liaye  been  some  twenty  sum- 
DEiers  since  he  left  the  Institut  du  Droit,  as  he  had  evidently  seen  more  than 
^xatj  winters.  Nevertheless  he  was  bluff,  hale,  and  hearty ;  obliging  in 
STery  thing,  not  with  any  great  grace  or  elegance,  but  with  genuine  good- 
will and  readiness.  He  laughed  with  a  genuine  British  laugh,  and  slapped 
his  thigh  with  Norfolk  zest,  to  give  point  and  effect  to  his  anecdote. 
Uadame  Legros,  who  had  been  sold  to  this  jolly  Benedict, — that  is,  not 
exactly  sold,  but  disposed  of  by  a  conseil  de  Jamille,  in  genuine  Gallic 
Btyle,  without  her  knowledge  or  consent,  for  a  certain  consideration, — was 
little  over  seventeen.  Like  her  husband,  she  was  short  and  plump,  brown 
ai  a  berry,  with  little  &t  hands  and  little  fat  feet,  dark  hair,  and  eyes 
that  twinkled  with  a  perpetual  sparkle  of  good  humour.  She  evidently 
leemed  to  think  it  was  capital  fun  to  get  married.  When  we  became 
better  acquainted  (that  is,  an  hour  and  a  half  afterwards),  she  told  me 
ahe  had  not  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  future  husband  earlier  than  the 
Sunday  previous  to  their  marriage.  When  the  preliminaries  had  been 
settled,  her  brother  (the  head  of  the  family)  arranged  that  they  should 
dine  together  once  before  the  sacrament — marriage  is  a  sacrament  in  the 
Citholic  Church — was  solemnised  between  them.  I  felt  inclined  to  be 
ibocked  at  the  cool  manner,  the  perfect  unconcern  in  which  she  chatted 
OQ  of  the  momentous  step  she  had  taken.  But  she  appeared  so  pleased, 
to  simple-minded,  so  hopeful  over  the  affair,  that  I  could  not  venture  to 
make  any  remark  in  disparagement  of  a  system  which  we  in  this  country 
CQodemn  as  the  nursery  of  despondency,  unfaithfulness,  and  crime.  Ma- 
(bme  Legros  seemed  to  think  otherwise;  she  was  contented,  with  the 
rengnation  of  a  Turk,  with  the  husband  that  had  been  provided  for  her ; 
tbey  both  seemed  satisfied  with  each  other's  manners  and  company :  and 
why  shoold  any  meddling  fancy  of  mine  busy  itself  with  drawing  ugly 
netnres  of  the  future  i 

But  all  this  time,  the  reader  will  say,  are  we  going  to  Vaucluse  ?  If 
roQ  prattle  on  in  this  way,  night  will  set  in  before  you  have  started,  and 
rhere  will  be  your  visit  then,  seeing  that  you  had  scarcely  a  day  to  spend 
a  the  neighbourhood  of  Avignon,  and  ought  to  have  been  miles  off  on 
'OUT  eastward  journey  now  ?  The  fact  is,  we  have  long  since  passed 
nder  the  ancient  gateway  of  the  palatial  Avignon,  have  long  since  skirted 
I  demi-aro  of  its  walls,  and  are  now  far  on  our  road  to  the  shrine  of 
Petrarch.  There  is,  in  fact,  so  little  of  what  may  be  called  striking  in 
ha  scenery  we  had  to  pass  through  that  day,  that  I  preferred  to  cultivate 
ha  acquaintance  of  my  new  friends  to  braving  the  sun  and  the  dust  by 
lazing  out  on  a  wide  monotonous  plain.  At  first  a  long — I  thought 
Qterminable— ditch  ran  either  side  of  the  causeway,  reminding  me  very 
DQch  of  Sedgemoor;  and  then  succeeded  undulating  expanses  of  low  vines, 
rith  the  clusters  just  purpling,  covered,  however,  with  a  white  dust,  which 
Dade  these  Bacchandian  emblems  look  very  untempting  both  for  the  eye 
od  the  palate.  And  there,  too,  lining  the  road,  was  the  far-famed  olive  \ 
mt  to  me  it  seemed  a  miserable,  dirty,  dull-coloured  ahmbi  aiidl  "voik- 
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dered  in  my  simplicity  bow  it  could  ever  have  been  selected  as  tbe  badge 
of  Peace.  Tbe  silver  willow  or  tbe  alder  on  the  banks  of  an  English 
stream  are  far  prettier  objects  in  a  landscape.  In  fact^  I  saw  no  beauty 
in  this  immense  stretch  of  vineyards;  a  Kentish  bop-garden  in  September 
is  worth — I  am  speaking  of  picturesque  effect — the  whole  plain  of  Lan- 
guedoc.  This  may  be  heresy ;  but  though  I  am  not  a  Kentish  man^  it 
is  my  faith. 

My  compagnon  and  compagnonne  de  voyagCj  as  I  bad  every  reason  to 
anticipate^  were  chatty  and  agi*eeable.     There  was  no  lack  of  topics  of 
conversation  between  us.     How  could  there  be  in  tbe  society  of  a  French- 
man and  Frenchwoman  ?     Not  so  fast,  my  friend.     M.  Legros  was  not 
the  superficial,  supercilious,  sciolous  man  many  of  his  countrymen  are.    I 
found  he  was  a  great  antiquarian,  was  deeply  read  in  the  history  of  his 
own  province, — in  its  monuments,  ancient  and  modem,  its  geography  and 
topography,  the  laws  and  rights  of  tbe  communes,  the  distance  of  town 
from  town  and  village  from  village  (this  with  tbe  accuracy  of  a  land- 
surveyor),  as  well  as  the  boundaries  of  parishes,  and  the  whole  question 
(whicb  be  had  at  his  fingers'  end)  of  the  powers  of  tbe  Fonts  et  Chcmr' 
sees.     Had  I  been  pleased  to  encourage  him,  he  would  have  given  me  an 
oral  dissertation  on  the  races  that  had  peopled  Southern  and  Central  France 
frx)m  the  days  of  the  Aquitainians  downwards,  running  through  the  Roman, 
Saracen,  Visigothic,  and  Frank  invasions.     As  it  was,  I  could  not  escape 
a  learned  discourse  upon  the  origin  of  those  most  mysterious  and  absurd 
local  races,  the  Coliberts,  Cagots,  Caquex,  G6sitains,  Marrons,  Agotas, 
Caffos,  and  Cretins,  with  the  derivation  of  tbe  several  names,  and  the 
manners  and  customs  wbicb  identified  each ;  and  largely  was  tbe  autho- 
rity quoted  of  Marca,  Oihenbai't,  Lobineau,  Laboulini^re,  and  Heaven 
knows  whom  besides,  with  a  final  appeal  to  Chartajuelli  de  MeduanOj 
ap.  Carpentiei'y  Supplem.  Gloss,,  and  Tahul.  Burg,y  Tahuh  S.  AUnm 
Andegav.  Chart.  lAid.  IV.  an.  1103,  ap.  JDucange, — that,  had  I  not 
been  of  the  serenest  and  most  equitable  temper  in  the  world,  I  know 
not  what  might  have  been  the  consequence  of  this  deluge  of  antiquarian 
lore  being  poured  down  upon  me  at  11  o'clock  of  a  hot  August  morning 
in  a  close  post-chaise.  As  it  was,  I  smiled  on  my  lecturer,  took  in  the  whole 
as  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  flippant  flow  of  conversation  on  tbe  lips 
of  ordinary  Frencbmen,  and  submitted  tbe  more  since.  I  perceived,  by  the 
twinkle  of  tbe  deep  dark  eye  of  Madame  Legros,  she  thought  ber  husband 
a  prodigy,  and  was  grateful  to  me  for  listening  to  bis  discourse. 

But  here  we  are  at  Yaucluse.  Bravo !  there  is  shade  and  a  breath  of 
firesh  air.  We  had  been  compelled  to  close  the  windows  of  tbe  chaise  to 
keep  out  the  dust,  and  to  pull  down  tbe  blinds  to  exclude  the  intrusive  rays 
of  a  far  too  ardent  sun.  What  a  luxury  to  stretch  one's  legs  after  being 
cramped  for  three  mortal  hours  under  such  conditions !  To  become  sen- 
sible you  are  again  free  to  inhale  a  gulp  of  cool  air,  to  exercise  one's 
lungs  by  giving  a  lusty  shout,  to  wipe  the  dust  and  vapour  from  one's 
brow,  to  be  on  thfi  eve  of  accomplishhig  the  very  object  you  had  in  view, 
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-4I0  not  bj  any  means  detract  from  the  great  sum  of  human  happiness, 
rbieh  is  made  up  of  small  delights. 

M.  LegTos  had  come  to  Yaucluse  to  make  certain  antiquarian  re- 
BarcheSy  which  he  intended  to  publish  in  a  supplementary  volume  to  his 
(dominous  work  on  La  France  Centrale;  and  therefore  left  Madame 
nder  my  charge,  to  visit  the  shades  and  waters  of  that  renowned  val- 
fj.  This  was  considerate  on  his  part,  and  made  amends  for  the  ordeal 
>  which  he  had  put  my  patience  on  the  road.  Not  that  he  was  con- 
aofos  of  the  amende;  on  the  contrary,  he  believed  he  was  conferring  an 
dditional,  but  by  no  means  equal  favour,  upon  me  by  constituting  me 
leerone  to  Madame.  He  wiped  his  glasses,  and  trotted  off  almost  un- 
Bremoniously  immediately  we  had  fairly  landed  from  the  vehicle.  I 
vtebed  him  for  a  moment,  and  saw  him  make  his  way  to  a  quaint, 
rifflitive-looking  mill-wheel,  by  which  water  was  drawn  up  from  the 
tmm  for  the  purposes  of  the  hotel.  It  was  situated  at  the  end  of  a 
leadow  close  by,  and  I  could  hear  him  shouting  to  himself  as  he  skipped 
ywBids  it, — ^fat  men  are  very  light  on  their  legs, — "  Car  le  pays  oil  tu  vas 
itrer  pour  le  poss^der  n'est  pas  comme  le  pays  d'Egypte,  duquel  vous 
fcei  sortis,  oil  tu  semais  ta  semence,  et  I'arrosais  avec  ton  pied,  arrosais 
fee  ton  pied," — ^the  fact  being,  as  he  explained  to  me  afterwards,  the 
lelhod  of  drawing  water  by  the  Yaucluse  machine  was  not  unlike  that 
e  had  seen  employed  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

Madame  and  I,  however,  left  him  to  follow  his  antiquarian  proclivities 
ton  grSy  and  proceeded  at  once  to  the  valley. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  was  standing  by  the  stream — that  stream  whose 
lid  and  impetuous  character  had  possessed  such  a  marvellous  charm  for 
Mrarch.  When  I  first  came  upon  its  bank,  it  had  expended  some  of  its 
irj,  and  glided  swiftly  over  its  shallow  bed  like  a  tamed  torrent.  But 
\  I  advanced  up  towards  its  source,  towards  the  dark  cavern,  the  atra 
fdunea  from  whose  black  heart  it  issued,  it  became  an  object  at  once 
'terror  and  delight  How  shall  I  describe  this  magnificent  picture? 
owning  and  lashing  its  angry  waves  against  huge  boulders  which  lay 
altered  in  its  rugged  pathway,  on  it  came,  revealing  more  and  more  the 
tidnessof  thehome  from  which  it  had  rushed  in  its  tumultuous  passion. 
^lA  difficulty  I  followed  its  course,  for  the  footway  had  been  partially  de- 
dished  by  a  recent  overflow.  As  I  moved  on,  however,  the  grandeur 
'  Ae  scene  gradually  developed  itself  The  valley,  of  a  horse-shoe  form, 
terminated  by  a  semicircle  of  perpendicular  rocks  of  prodigious  height, 
bich  seemed  to  have  been  cut  and  fashioned  to  be  the  cradle  of  a  fan- 
stic  torrent.  So  completely  do  these  rocks  hem -in  the  valley,  that  it 
impossible  to  proceed  through  it ;  hence  the  name  of  Vaucluse,  vallis 
ntsa — the  enclosed  valley.     At  the  farther  end  of  this  romantic  cul  de 

m 

« IS  a  cavern,  dug  out  at  the  very  base  of  the  precipice,  as  it  were,  by 
le  hands  of  giants.  When  the  water  is  low,  the  cavern  may  be  entered 
rthout  great  danger  J  when,  however,  the  water  is  high,  it  fills  the  ^kolft 
lamber^  and  comes  bursting'  and  boiling  forth  with  a  WghtMLxicpTQtti, 
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There  is  a  mystery  connected  with  this  stream  which  neither  geographers 
nor  geologists  have  heen  ahle  to  solve.  It  is  asserted,  and  there  is  con- 
siderable ground  for  the  assertion,  that  it  has  a  subterranean  communi- 
cation with  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  The  Rhone  burrows  undergroimd  for 
miles ;  why  should  not  the  valley  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  contain  other 
hidden  outlets  for  its  vast  waters  ?  At  all  events  it  is  an  ascertained  fact, 
that  when  there  is  a  storm  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  the  waters  in  the 
cavern  of  Yaucluse  are  troubled ;  and  when  calm  reigns  in  the  regions  of 
the  Alps,  the  fury  of  the  Sorgue^ — the  name  of  the  stream — is  subdued: 
What  are  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  ? 

And  this  was  the  home  that  Petrarch  had  chosen  for  himself! 

There,  on  the  brow  of  that  hill,  his  cottage  once  stood;  but  the  flood 
and  the  winds  have  long  swept  every  trace  of  it  away,  and  titidition  only 
points  to  the  spot.  But  the  ruins  of  the  proud  chateau  which  belonged  to 
the  lord  of  the  soil  even  in  Petrarch's  day  still  remain  on  the  rock  oppo- 
site, but  mouldering  and  gray  with  age.  At  Cabri^res,  not  far  off,  the 
father  of  Laura  had  a  seat  on  the  banks  of  the  river ;  and  probably  this 
partly  determined  the  passionate  poet  to  fix  his  residence  in  this  wild  neigh- 
bourhood. For  Laura  came  not  un&equently,  it  may  readily  be  imagined, 
to  Cabrieres  in  the  summer  heat,  anxious  to  escape  the  fever  atmosphere 
of  Avignon.  Certain  it  is  that  Petrarch  saw  little  of  Laura  in  the  thronged 
city.  It  was  no  place  for  him  to  feel  at  home  in.  There  there  could  be 
no  sympathy  to  soothe  his  sorrowing  spirit.  Even  Laura,  cold  and  ca- 
pricious, flattered  by  his  passion,  yet  fearful  to  encom*age  it,  proud  to  be 
the  cynosure  of  literary  Europe,  yet  not  daring  openly  to  smile  on  the 
bewildered  poet  who  gave  her  fame,  must  have  felt  embarrassed  to  meet 
him  in  the  crowded  salons  of  Avignon.  But  across  the  hills  of  Cabrieres, 
along  the  banks  of  the  impetuous  Sorgue,  her  feet  might  lend,  and  her 
presence  leave  behind,  associations  which  the  fond  lover  would  cherish. 
His  fancy  wotild  be  ever  reproducing  her  eidolon ;  the  very  grass  she  had 
trodden  on,  the  flowers  she  admired,  the  scenes  she  loved,  would  be 
so  many  links  in  the  golden  chain  that  bound  his  memory  to  her.  Ajid 
if  his  passion  for  Laura  first  determined  Petrarch  to  pitch  his  tent  by 
these  wild  waters,  in  order  that  the  fire  which  consimied  him  might  have 
free  course,  and  the  very  valley  and  the  very  air  might  resound  with 
his  melodious  plaints,  how  much  more  hallowed  must  the  spot  have  been 
to  him  in  after  years !  Laura  died  at  Cabrieres  on  the  (3th  of  April 
1348,  the  anniversary  of  the  same  day  and  the  same  hour  that,  twen^ 
years  before,  she  was  first  seen  by  Petrarch  in  the  cloisti*al  church  of  the 
Cordeliers. 

If  Laura  filled  the  poet's  heai't  and  mind  after  she  was  snatched  away 
by  the  "  Black  Death,"— and  who  shall  doubt  that  has  read  his  lines 
In  Morte  di  Madanna  Laura? — how  refreshing  is  it  to  find  her  name 
cheiished  and  delicately  handled  two  centuries  and  a  half  later  by  one 
of  our  own  sweet  poets,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  a  graceful  sonnet  which 
he  addressed  to  a  contemporary  bardy  Edmxmd  Spenser ! 
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"  Mcthouglit  I  saw  the  grave  where  Laura  lay, 
Within  that  temple  wlicro  the  vestal  flarae 
Was  wont  to  burn ;  and  passing  by  that  way 
To  see  that  buried  dust  of  living  fame, 
Whose  tomb  fair  Love,  and  fairer  Virtue  kept, 
All  suddenly  I  saw  the  Fairy  Queen  ; 
At  whoso  approach  the  soul  of  Petrarch  wept, 
And  from  thenceforth  those  Graces  were  not  seen. 
For  they  this  Queen  attended;  in  whoso  stead. 
Oblivion  laid  him  down  on  Laura's  hearse." 

Madame  Legros  tripped  her  foot  unwittmgly  at  this  instant  against  a 
loose  smooth  stone  as  we  were  about  to  descend  to  the  fountain,  and  but 
for  a  vigorous  effort  on  my  part  would  have  been  precipitated  into  the 
boiling,  foaming  flood.  "  Shade  of  Laura,"  I  exclaimed,  '*  forbid  that  any 
miscarriage  should  occur  to  a  bride  under  my  charge!"  Woman-like,  or 
rather  Frenchwoman-like,  Madame  made  light  of  the  danger,  and  gave  a 
hearty  scream  of  laughter  when  she  had  thoroughly  repoised  herself  on  dry 
solid  ground.  Whether  this  was  to  conceal  any  inward  fright  she  felt  or 
not,  I  cannot  say.  I  will  be  chivalrous  enough  to  believe  she  was  really 
as  courageous  as  she  wished  me  to  think  her.  Yet  the  hazardous  manner 
in  which  she  afterwards  seemed  to  court  petty  perils  on  our  way  back  to 
meet  her  husband,  indicated  to  my  mind  a  desire  on  her  part  to  underrate 
the  risk  she  had  run.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  was  an  amiable  attempt  to 
calm  the  shock  of  alarm  naturally  experienced  by  me  to  see  her  on  the 
brink  of  that  seething  abyss  of  water. 

Fair  damsels,  vain  enough  to  think  themselves  the  objects  of  solicitude 
and  regard,  are,  however,  strangely  addicted  to  this  perverse  conduct.  I 
have  met  sweet  daughters  of  England,  fresh  as  a  new-blown  rose,  lovely 
as  a  gazelle,  charming  in  loose  flowing  jackets  and  ells  of  crinoline,  who 
will  skip  along  the  edge  of  the  giddy  cliffs  of  Ramsgate  and  Brighton, 
the  wind  blowing  off  land,  and  so  much  the  more  persistently  the  more 
they  &re  warned  of  the  danger.  Yet,  sweet  creatures,  they  do  love  to 
have  their  own  way;  they  do  love  to  show  their  contempt  for  good 
counsel ;  they  do  love  to  have  the  opportunity  of  pouting  prettily  at  you, 
and  flying  off  at  a  tangent  into  the  forbidden  path ! 

What  do  you  say,  mespetites  entities? — "  Eve  displayed  the  same 
bold  spirit  before  you?"  Just  like  you  all,  you  adopt  the  precedent,  but 
win  not  follow  out  the  issue  of  the  very  case  you  bring  forward. 

Madame  Legros  was  somewhat  of  this  temperament,  and  gave  me,  I 
must  confess,  a  deal  of  innocent,  had  it  not  been  nervous,  trouble  before 
we  parted. 

At  last,  after  we  had  been  having  a  little  volatile  discussion  on  this  femi- 
nine idiosyncrasy,  and  just  as  we  were  turning  an  elbow  of  rock  which  jutted 
out  across  the  road,  we  saw  Monsieur  8on  hon  mari  coming  along  in  double- 
quick  time  in  search  of  us.  We  had  strayed  further  than  he  had  intended 
us  to  do.  However,  when  he  came  up,  he  gave  us,  in  a  breathless,  puff- 
ing voice,  a  disjointed  account  of  his  adventures  at  the  watet-imfiL) — \\. 
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appears  there  was  an  Arlesienne  there  drawing  water, — as  well  as  his  as- 
cent to  the  mined  chdteau  on  the  hrow  of  the  hill. 

That  spot  had  attracted  mj  curiosity,  and  I  had  resolved  in  my  own 
mind  to  reach  it.  There  is  something  within  our  breast  that  impels  us  to 
investigate.  The  ignotum  suggests  the  magnificumj  and  becomes  a  sore 
bait ;  we  mill  penetrate  the  veil  that  hangs  between  us  and  the  truth. 
Standing  at  the  foot  of  the  Staubbach,  who  has  not  longed  to  leap  at 
once  upon  the  summit  of  that  vast  ledge  of  earthwork  thrown  up  by  na- 
ture, and  trace  out  the  sources  of  those  thousand  streams  which  gush  at 
intervals  down  the  perpendicular  sides  of  the  valley  of  the  Lauterbrunnen  ? 
The  feeling  is  as  natural  as  it  is  for  us,  when  we  have  ascended  a  hi^ 
hill,  to  stretch  out  our  arms,  and  strive  to  embrace  the  whole  landscape. 
A  longing  to  be  ubiquitous  overpowers  every  other  sensation ;  the  heart 
exclaims,  '^  Oh,  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove !"  The  spirit  flies  and  soan^ 
though  the  feet  stand  rooted  to  the  ground;  the  eye  drinks  in  the  vast 
sweep  of  view,  though  the  vile  body  must  rest  on  the  pinnacle  from  which 
it  surveys  these  terrestrial  glories. 

I  felt  that  could  I  but  gain  the  crest  of  those  rocks,  which  have  al- 
ready been  described  as  hemming  in  the  Valley  of  the  Fountain,  I  ahooU 
have  a  magnificent  view  of  the  country  around ;  and  a  fond  spirit  whis- 
pered to  my  soul,  '^  You  will  tread  the  path  which  Petrarch  a  himdred 
times  has  trodden;  you  will  feel  the  same  gales  fan  your  cheek  that 
fianned  his ;  you  will  see  the  same  forms  of  cloud,  the  same  blue  sky,  the 
same  sunset,  the  same  lines  of  hill  and  plain,  the  same  expanses  of  forest 
and  field." 

I  was  precipitate  in  my  attempt  to  mount  the  hill ;  and  the  effect  was 
to  produce  a  strange  feeling  of  faintness.  Mastering  the  first  sensatkn 
of  feebleness,  I  hurried  on  till  a  lonely  bush  near  the  zig-zag  pathway 
that  led  upwards  was  reached,  and  there  I  laid  my  body  down  across 
the  stem,  to  prevent  my  rolling  down  the  slope  into  the  Sorgue.  Imme- 
diately I  swooned  away ;  and  the  first  thing  I  recollect  on  reawakens^ 
was  the  bathing  of  my  temples  by  a  peasant  Some  tourists  below  had 
seen  me  sink  down,  and  conceived  with  the  readiness  of  instinct  the  canae. 
Their  handkerchiefs  were  dipped  in  the  watero  of  the  classic  stream  I  had 
come  to  visit,  and  a  labouring  man  was  despatched  with  them  to  bring  me 
to.  When  those  humane  ones — Madame  Legros  and  her  husband  wen 
now  amongst  the  number — saw  me  rise,  they  beckoned  from  below  for  me 
to  descend  cautiously.  But,  waving  my  hand,  I  gave  them  to  understand 
I  should  still  make  another  attempt  to  reach  the  clifiTs  head.  This  I  did 
by  walking  slowly,  and  halting  whenever  the  palpitation  of  the  heart  re- 
commenced. The  messenger  had  left  me,  being  disinclined  to  &tigue  his 
legs  by  winding  up  the  tortuous  path  I  had  to  pursue. 

At  length  the  summit  was  gained;  and  prodigious  was  the  Tiew. 

Looking  towards  Avignon,  at  the  south-east,  the  sandy  ]dain  of  Proreiioe^ 

and  its  Pontine  Marshes,  lay  stretched  like  a  mi^  before  na.    Tlieiv  I 

sould  tnoeihe  windings  of  theSoi^ue;  and  when  the  vimm  kst  ilndfia 
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the  distant  horizon^  it  required  little  effort  to  imagine  it  merging  its 
waters  with  those  of  the  Durance,  and  both  together  rushing  onward  to 
swell  the  impetuous  flood  of  the  Rhone, — the  symbol  of  the  country ;  its 
Jetuhy  if  you  will, — as  the  Nile  is  that  of  Egypt,  Quick  in  temper,  like 
his  own  river,  the  Provengal  peasant  dreads  and  worships  it.  He  enu- 
merates the  stream  amongst  the  scourges  of  the  province — 

"  La  peste,  le  Mistral  et  le  Durance, 
Sont  les  trois  fleaus  de  Provence." 

Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  our  ears,  throughout  the  population  of 
this  part  of  France  the  most  heathenish  superstitions  prevail.  In  their 
torrent  rivers  they  see  the  emblem  of  wrath,  and  personify  them  as  a 
species  of  monster.  This  monster  is  the  drac^  the  tarasquey — a  sort  of 
dragon-tortoise, — a  representation  of  which  is  paraded  about  with  great 
tumult  and  noise  on  certain  festivals.  On  St.  Martha's  Day  especially  a 
girl  leads  the  monster  in  chains  to  the  church ;  and  the^^  is  considered  to 
have  failed  if  a  head  or  an  arm  has  not  been  broken.  In  fact,  it  is  a  kind 
of  Provencal  Donny brook.  But  the  festival  is  not  confined  to  these  parts 
alone.  The  Isere,  sumamed  the  serpent,  and  the  draCj  both  threaten 
Grenoble : 

"  Lc  serpent  et  le  dragon 
Mcttront  Grenoble  en  savon." 

Then  to  the  right  of  where  I  stood,  over  beyond  Carpentras,  rose  the 
lofty  Mount  Ventoux.  As  I  gazed  upon  that  pile  of  hill,  how  vividly 
the  vigorous  Petrarch — the  man  of  action,  instead  of  thought — was 
presented  to  my  mind!  When  the  medieval  poet  ascended  that  vast 
cone-like  mountain, — of  which  event  he  has  left  us  so  admirable  a  de- 
scription,— his  Laura  had  been  dead  some  years,  and  the  keenness  of 
his  grief  had  been  tempered  by  the  soothing  processes  of  time.  Hw 
image  was  still  bright  in  his  memory;  her  spirit  ever  haunted  him; 
but  it  was  with  the  subdued  influence  that  had  lost  the  sharpness  of 
'death,  and  assumed  the  haUowing  influence  of  a  sanctifying  presence. 
Besides,  Petrarch  had  since  mingled  with  his  sorrows  some  of  the  pomps 
and  vanities  of  life :  he  had  been  crowned  Laureate  at  Rome ;  he  had 
nndertaken  diplomatic  missions ;  he  had  sought  for  peace  in  the  whirl  of 
worldly  excitement ;  he  was  the  sworn  friend  of  Rienzi,  the  last  of  the  Tri- 
bunes,— ^breathed  his  aspirations  for  the  regeneration  of  Italy,  and  sighed 
over  the  SeJI  of  their  common  hopes.  A  new  love  was  absorbing  his 
soul,  and  demanding  all  its  passion.  As  Daphne  became  gradually 
metamorjAosed  into  a  laurel,  so  the  image  of  Laura  in  the  mind  of  Pe- 
trarch underwent  a  similar  transformation.  She  did  not  die  out  from  his 
thoDghts,  bat  his  passion  for  her  became  blended  with  a  love  for  his 
€0imti7 ;  and  Italy  and  Laura  became  henceforth  one  in  his  fancy, — the 
mutual  themes  of  his  most  plaintive  verse.  Who  will  decide  which  of  the 
two  is  the  more  affecting, — the  poet's  description  of  his  sorrows  when  he 
has  lost  Laura,  or  his  lamentations  over  the  fate  of  Italy  ?    Yet,  ^\x^^«c 
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he  turned  to  Italy  or  to  Laura,  he  cannot  help  complaining — and  how 
pathetically  he  does  so ! — that  he  has  pursued  a  shadow : 

"  Scnto  I'  aura  mia  aiitica,  e  i  dolci  colli 

Veggio  apparir  onde  *1  bel  lunic  nacqne 

Che  tenne  gli  occhi  miei,  nientr'  al  ciel  piacque 

Bramosi  c  licti ;  or  li  tien  tristi  e  moUi. 
0  caduche  speranze,  0  pcnsieri  folli ! 

Vcdove  r  erbe,  c  torbidc  son  V  acqne, 

E  voto  e  freddo  '1  iiido  in  ch'  ella  giacquc, 

Ncl  quel  io  vivo,  c  niorto  giacer  voUi, 
Sporando  al  fin  dalle  soavc  pi  an  to, 

E  da'  bcgli  occhi  suoi,  die  *1  cor  ni'  hanii'  arso, 

Kcposo  alcun  dclli  fatiche  tante. 
Ho  servito  a  signor  crudele  o  scarso, 

Ch*  arsi,  quanto  V  niio  foco  ebbi  davante  ; 

Or  vo  piangendo  il  suo  ccncre  sparso." 

Yes,  Petrarch  felt  and  wrote  in  the  spirit  of  exile.  True,  he  returned  to 
his  countiy  to  he  crowned  with  the  highest  of  literary  honours,  and  that 
the  hrows  of  the  civilian  and  canonist  were  hound  with  a  wreath  of  bay- 
leaves.  But  the  feuds  of  the  Guelphs  and  the  Ghibellines  had  deci- 
mated the  homes  of  la  bella  Italia ;  there  was  no  security  for  life,  no 
ireedom  for  thought,  no  peace  for  the  mind.  Ignorance,  corruption,  and 
superstition  had  crushed  the  energies  as  well  as  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
The  Church  was  vilest  among  the  vile;  her  priests  polluted  her  altai's,  traf- 
ficked with  her  revenues,  and  fomented  discord  and  hatred.  Dante  sighed 
when  he  contemplated  the  melancholy  condition  of  his  beloved  country ; 
when  he  saw  that  bright  and  beautiful  land  converted  into  a  ''  dark  Cim- 
merian desert,"  where  Faction  and  Conspiracy  alone  dwelt ;  and  bitterly 
he  lashed  the  crimes  and  vices  of  her  oppressors.  Rienzi  fought  and  died 
to  give  life,  health,  and  unity  to  the  distracted  land ;  but  Dante  and  Pe- 
trarch could  leave  nothing  behind  them  beyond  their  patriotic  protests, 
couched  in  sublimest  verse.  What  would  they  not  have  given  to  have  seen 
the  Italy  of  to-day?  They  did  look  forward  to  it.  Their  prophetic  vision 
predicted  a  future,  in  which  a  champion  should  arise  to  collect  the  severed 
Hmbs  of  the  broken  country,  bind  them  together,  and  heal  her  bleed- 
ing wounds.  Nor  did  they  look  forward  in  vain.  In  our  day  Garibaldi 
has  taken  the  place  of  Rienzi;  the  practical  policy  of  Cavour  has 
achieved  more  than  the  political  subtlety  of  Macchiavelli ;  and  Passa- 
glia  has  checked  the  insolent  corruption  of  the  priesthood  with  a  boldness 
and  force  which  Savonarola  himself  could  not  have  rivalled.  Happily 
the  memory  of  their  poets  and  historians,  philosophers  and  men  of  science, 
of  their  Dantes,  their  Petrarchs,  their  Tassos  and  Ariostos,  their  Macchia- 
vellis  and  Galileos,  have  kept  alive  the  spark  of  nationality  in  the  breast  of 
the  Italian.  That  spark  has  kindled  into  a  flame,  the  brightness  of  which 
we  trust  may  never  become  dimmed,  or  bum  with  less  intensity  than 
now. 

How  could  I  fisdl  to  ponder  over  the  dream  of  Petrarch,  and  its  fulfil- 
mentf  when  I  stood  on  the  spot  where  these  sorrowful  visionsi  five  bun- 
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dred  years  ago^  had  taken  possession  of  his  soul  ?  The  evening  had  far 
advanced^  and  the  horses  had  been  harnessed  to  the  carriage,  and 
Madame  and  Monsieur  Legros  were  impatiently  waiting  my  coming,  be- 
fore I  recovered  myself  sufficiently  to  regain  the  hotel.  I  love  these 
reveries,  these  stances,  not  in  a  spiritualistic  sense,  with  the  Great  Ones  of 
the  Past ;  and  when  I  explained  the  cause  or  causes  of  my  delay,  and  apo- 
logised for  it,  I,  it  may  be  easily  imagined,  received  the  ready  pardon  of 
the  young  bride. 

The  moon  had  just  risen  when  we  left  Vaucluse ;  it  was  pouring  a 
flood  of  pale  primrose  light  over  the  city  of  Avignon  as  we  approached 
its  gates.  The  Rhone  was  rushing  impetuously  and  heedlessly  along,  as 
it  had  done  for  five  thousand  years ;  the  prison-palace  of  the  Popes  was 
throwing  its  shadows  across  the  gray  walls ;  and  the  lights  were  twink- 
ling languidly  from  the  windows,  as  we  pulled  up  in  the  Place  from  which  , 
we  had  started  in  the  morning. 

Before  Madame  and  Monsieur  Legros — I'm  determined,  with  the  gal- 
lantry of  an  Englishman,  to  put  the  Madame  before  the  Monsieur,  in 
spite  of  the  whole  French  Academy — were  up  the  next  morning,  I  was 
&r  on  my  way  to  Marseilles.  We  have  never  met  since.  Such  is  the  &te 
of  the  hurried  friendships  we  form  en  vayageanU 
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gd  fimm, 

'^  Tou  and  I/'  I  read  in  a  letter  that  lies  before,  though  it  is  not  addroBsed 
to,  me,  "  ought  never  to  travel  beyond  the  touch  of  modem  civilisation. 
Give  us  indiiferent  breads  sour  wine^  dirty  table-cloths,  rank  smells^  ugly 
people^  coarse  manners,  rough  roads,  damp  sheets,  pestilent  flies,  tough 
mutton,  small  basins,  stinted  towels,  no  sponge-bath,  but  dust,  heat,  and 
filth, — and  no  sunrise  nor  sunset,  glacier-peaks,  mares'-tails,  cascades,  not 

shreckhoms  can  persuade  us  that  we  should  not  be  a  deal  better  in  A 

R .    I  grow  savage  when  I  think  how  intensely  you  would  enjoy  thii 

Florence,  and  how  little,  comparatively,  in  consequence  of  its  attendant 
,  fiitigues  and  lack  of  creature-comforts,  you  enjoyed  Switzerland." 

Whoever  the  writer  of  this  letter  may  happen  to  be,  he  has  expressed 
my  sentiments  so  accurately,  that  I  have  taken  the  Hberty  of  extracting, 
with  his  permission,  the  above  sentences.  I,  too,  had  been  enjoying  wha6 
Madame  de  StaSl  so  well  describes  as  ^  un  des  plus  tristes  plaisirs  de  la 
vie;"  I  had  been  travelling  among  Swiss  mountains,  day  aiW  day, 
without  knowing,  and,  after  a  very  short  experience,  without  wishing  tft 
know,  where  at  night  I  should  lay  my  head.  I  was  not  alone ;  and  my 
compaTiions,  having,  I  am  sure,  in  their  heart  of  hearts  come  to  just  the 
same  conclusion  as  myself,  were  equally  with  myself  playing  the  daily 
hypocrite  in  swearing  that  the  scenery  was  worth  crossing  fifty  oceans  to 
see,  and  the  nightly  hypocrite  in  protesting  against  the  slightest  imputa- 
tion thrown  out  that  the  beds  might  have  been  less  populous,  or  the  drops 
of  water  more  plentiful.  At  last  nature  took  the  matter  into  her  own 
hands.  One,  to  whom  readers  of  this  Magazine  are  more  deeply  indebted 
than  most  of  them  think  for,  gave  way  under  accumulated  discomforts  of 
bed  and  board.  I  thought  I  should  have  left  him,  ''  wearied  with  the 
march  of  Life,"  among  the  hills  southward  of  Chamounix.  Well,  the 
Fates  be  thanked !  I  am  writing  this  under  his  hospitable  roof.  He  and 
my  other  companion  returned  home,  as  soon  as  the  limited  strength  of  an 
invalid  would  permit ;  and  I,  very  sore  at  losing  them,  and  very  sick  of 
mountains,  echoes,  and  bad  suppers,  made  straight  for  Florence. 

Yes ;  straight  to  Florence :  but  from  where  ?  As  it  happened,  from 
Paris.  Thither,  so  far  homewards,  had  I  retraced  my  steps  with  my  fel- 
low-wanderei*8.  And  *' straight  to  Florence"  under  such  circumstances 
sounds  a  much  swifter  proceeding  when  simply  uttered  than  it  proves  to 
be  when  carried  into  execution.  But  Marseilles  once  fairly  flung  behind, 
consolation  began,  despite  the  fact  which  became  evident  before  we  were 
out  of  port,  that  la  machine  avait  quelque  chose;  something  was  amiss  with 
the  engine,  even  of  one  of  the  boats  of  the  Messageries  Imperiales.  What 
at  first  threatened  to  be  a  misfortune  turned  out,  as  far  as  I  regarded  it^ 
a  happy  accident;  for  the  Frenchman,  with  characteristic  caution,  hugged 
fhe  shore  the  whole  way.    By  Heaven !  I  could  not  believe  by  any  testi- 
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nony  but  that  of  my  own  eyes  that  earth  oonld  be  so  lovely.  All  that  day 
ind  succeeding  night,  till  we  hailed  Grenoa,  we  crept  under  the  &ces  of 
iie  loftily  gentle  hills,  from  whose  slopes  descended,  bay  afber  bay,  small 
irhite^  seemingly  marble  villages  to  the  very  brim  of  the  water,  like 
fiaJdwiH  dipping  snowy  feet  in  the  sea.  The  sky  was  the  brightest,  the 
lea  the  smoothest,  the  moon  (at  full)  the  most  liquid  I  ever  saw.  Any 
diing  approaching  the  indescribable  beauty  of  the  hour,  from  first  to  last, 
in  which  fainting  night  slowly  waxed  into  the  full  flush  of  day,  I  have 
oever  seen  nor  had  ever  hoped  to  see.  It  wanted  but  a  day  from  the 
xjuinox ;  and  as  the  sun  at  length  leaped  up,  and  flooded  sea,  sky,  and 
land-line,  the  moon  waned  deadly  pale,  but  would  not  go.  A  stir  came 
upon  the  waters,  as  though  even  in  her  downfall  they  held  firm  to  their 
loyalty  and  her  altered  fortunes.  There  was  little  in  my  fellow-passengers 
to  distract  me  fit)m  these  shiftings  of  nature.  A  delicate,  sensitively 
timorous  Venetian  lady  somewhat  occupied  me  by  her  illogical  mixture 
of  fear  and  resignation.  The  knowledge  that  something  was  amiss  with 
the  engine  satisfied  her  that  her  last  hour  was  come ;  a  conviction  which 
not  even  the  placid  sea  could  dispel,  but  which  good  taste,  or  maybe 
Bome  subtler  reason,  enabled  her  to  bear  with  the  calm  fortitude  of  the 
loftiest  breeding.  Another  lady,  whose  illness  appeared  to  be  assumed 
for  no  better  purpose  than  that  of  exacting  attention,  info]*med  me  that 
the  city  I  was  bound  for  was,  now  that  the  Grand  Duke  had  left  it,  une 
vSle  morie^  a  mere  city  of  the  dead.  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that 
she  was  the  daughter  of  a  Hamburg  cheesemonger. 

Ajrived  at  Qenoa,  we  had  to  await  the  pleasure  of  the  officers  of  la 
sanitd.  There  certainly  were  some  very  unwholesome- looking  people 
among  us ;  and  had  I  been  the  medical  inspector,  I  should  have  kept  the 
whole  company  in  quarantine  a  month  at  least  Fortunately,  our  i'riend 
was  more  tolerant;  and  half  an  hour  after  our  arrival,  we  were  being 
violently  quarreled  for  by  a  swarm  of  boatmen,  each  of  whom  seemed 
to  unite  the  qualities  of  Boanerges,  Thersites,  and  Cicero.  Such  a  parcel 
of  abusive,  saint-imploring,  eloquent  ragamuffins  as  I  never  before  set 
eyes  on !  One  handsome,  perorating,  bare-legged  fellow  had  jammed  his 
bark  where,  Heaven  knows  why,  it  had  no  right  to  be;  and  the  director  of 
the  whole  business  insisted,  with  infinite  gesticulation,  that  he  should  go 
down  lower.  He  exhausted  the  calendar.  Would  not  the  Madonna  be- 
fiund  him  ?  Would  San  Giacomo  do  nothing  for  him  ?  Ognissanti ! 
AU  the  saints,  then !  No,  he  must  take  up  his  proper  station.  Then, 
heaven  and  earth  had  deserted  him ;  and  he  flung  himself  on  his  knees, 
and  threw  up  his  arms,  and  accused  fate,  the  caitifP,  for  its  infamous  treat- 
ment of  him ;  but  he  got  out  of  the  way,  and  I  into  another  boat,  and 
pulled  for  Genoa  la  miperba, 

li  Genoa  ever  deserved  its  haughty  appellation.  Time,  the  impartial, 
has  obliterated  its  claims,  and  trampled  its  pride  in  the  mire.  It  makes 
great  show  of  being  commercially  important  still ;  but  it  looked  much 
more  like  itself  when,  at  four  o'clock,  a  military  band  came  and  played 
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sensuous  music  in  the  Piazza,  opposite  the  Post-office.  And  it  calls  itself  a 
great  sea-port,  and  proud  mercantile  city.  What  would  be  said  to  the 
music  of  Verdi,  rendered  by  some  seventy  performere  in  St.  Martin Vle- 
Grand  on  a  summer  afternoon '(  The  consequence  would  surely  be  that 
folks  would  receive  their  letters,  as  they  do  in  Italy,  whenever  it  pleased 
Santissima  Maria  to  send  them. 

Though  there  ai'e  crowds  of  people,  Genoa  lacks  life ;  and  I  was  not 
sorry  to  be  again  on  board  the  rickety  Capitole.  Again  I  slept  on  deck, 
and  again  was  feasted  with  a  wondrous  sunnse.  Six  and  a  half  of  the  morn- 
ing sounded  from  the  beUs  of  Livomo  as  we  reversed  engines,  and  a<^in 
awaited  the  pleasure  of  la  sanitd,.  On  shore  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
myself  pointed  out  as  a  Tedesco :  which  singular  blunder  could  only  be  ex- 
cused by  my  not  having  taken  off  my  clothes  for  three  days,  and  being, 
consequently,  nearly  as  dirty  as  a  German  when  he  has  just  put  them  on. 
Perhaps,  though,  the  charge  was  intended  as  an  offensive  thrust,  in  an- 
swer to  my  obduracy  on  the  score  of  not  giving  my  overcoat  to  be  carried 
by  one  man,  my  travelling-rug  by  another,  and  not  squandering  my  pro- 
perty upon  a  third,  who  told  me,  with  the  air  of  a  beneficent  discoverer, 
that  '^  this  was  the  carriage''  when  I  was  fairly  seated  in  it  and  bound  for 
the  station  whence  I  was  to  start  for  Pisa. 

The  world  contains,  perhaps,  no  more  signal  instance  of  the  penalty 
which  ever  befalls  those  who  violate  the  law  of  limitation  than  marvellous 
Pisa.  It  never  ought  to  have  been  great :  ambition  never  could  have 
been  its  proper  metier.  It  must  have  been  coaxed,  and  forced,  and  in- 
stigated into  an  unnatural  prominence.  Could  the  restless  hearts  that 
flung  into  its  development  their  gigantic  energies  but  have  consented  to 
carry  their  genius  to  a  fitting  arena,  and  spent  their  splendid  force  in  en- 
hancing instead  of  rivalling  the  growth  of  neighbouring  Florence,  I  should 
not  now  have  to  talk  of  them  as  the  architects  of  their  own  tomb.  Even 
Time,  which  is  usually  so  kind  to  misdirected  efforts,  has  done  absolutely 
nothing  to  shroud  their  mistake,  or  glorify  it  with  the  halo  of  beautiful 
desolation.  There  they  are  still,  the  imsurpassable  monuments, — the 
Duomo,  the  Campanile,  the  Baptistery,  the  Campo  Santo, — perfect  as 
when  they  were  built,  unfortunate  in  their  very  survival.  Could  they  be 
but  ruins,  they  might  awaken  a  sentiment  of  sorrow  for  the  past,  a  sense 
of  shame  in  the  present.  As  it  is,  they  are  monumental  anachronisms — 
superb  structures  in  a  small,  neither  old  nor  young  looking  town,  with 
nothing  in  it  to  tell  you  that  these  were  ever  hung  with  trophies  torn  from 
insolent  republics  hard  by ;  ever  echoed  to  the  tramp  of  war-proud  pike- 
men  ;  ever  rung  with  the  pealing  joy  -  bells  of  terrible  triumph.  One 
can  scarcely  believe  that  they  ever  served  any  other  purpose  but  their 
present-— of  being  visited  by  the  curious,  stared  at  by  the  indolent,  and 
prayed  in  by  the  devout ;  that  they  were  erected  for  more  than  to  satisfy 
the  whim  of  a  medieval  millionaire  with  ecclesiastical  tendencies.  Why 
did  Byron  live  in  Pisa?  I  asked  myself  the  question  as  I  looked  up  at 
the  windows  of  the  palace  from  which  his  handsome  head  had  bo  often 
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peered,  and  then  away  from  them  to  all  they  suireyed,  and  could  find  no 
answer  to  my  question.  He  did  not  come  hither  to  imitate  their  patron, 
St  Ranieri,  who,  as  sacred  tradition  i^oes,  wept  himself  blind  in  bewailing 
his  sins.  Can  a  man  weep  himself  blind  ?  some  rude  modem  sceptic  will 
inquire,  and  appeal  to  the  decision  of  Alexander.  Away,  scoffer!  It  would 
be  well  for  thee  couldst  thou  sacrifice  thy  vision  in  so  worthy  a  pursuit. 

But  why  do  I  linger  in  Pisa  ?  Florence,  though  not  in  sight  even 
firom  atop  of  the  leaning  tower,  is  just  the  other  side  those  hills,  and 
awaits  us.  Yes,  but  railway-trains  run  not  every  quarter  of  an  hour ;  I 
am  not  bound  for  Greenwich  or  BlackwalL  All  in  good  time.  Florence 
shall  be  entered  by  sunset. 

JFirense  la  bella,  Florence  the  beautiful.  Who  first  said  it?  It  is  so 
simple,  but  yet  so  arrogant ;  yet  neither  so  simple  nor  so  arrogant  as  it 
is  true.  An  abstract  beauty,  never  realised,  is  granted  perhaps  to  the 
conceptions  of  every  one  ;  so  I  cannot  suppose  that  I  had  hitherto  been 
sing^ar  either  in  my  search  or  in  my  failure  to  find.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands have  visited  Florence.  Some  I  have  heard  speak  of  it  as  a  place 
where  they  remember  being  very  ill ;  others  as  a  city  where  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  marble,  isn't  there  ?  Others,  again,  dimly  recall  it  by  the 
landmark  of  somebody*s  Venus.  Some,  too,  there  are,  I  will  own,  who 
have  written  elegantly  and  with  (in  these  latter  days)  commendable  classi- 
eality  of  its  endless  works  of  art ;  nor  do  I  forget  that  Sogers  has  declared, 
in  his  own  bald  way,  so  acceptable  to  a  mediocrity-loving  people,  that 

'*  Of  all  the  fairest  cities  of  the  caitb, 
Noue  is  so  fair  as  Florence." 

But  who  has  written  of  Florence  as  he  should  ?  Is  it  that  her  beauty 
beckons  to  but  to  baffle  him  who  would  seize  it  ?  Even  Byron  has  failed, 
fiule  dmiserably.  I  know  of  no  other  instance  in  which  his  treatment  totters 
beneath  his  subject  Perhaps  it  is  more  accurate  to  say  that  he  has  not 
failed,  because  he  did  not  attempt  to  describe  her.  Did  he  see  the  diffi- 
culty, and  so  shirk  it?  It  is  certainly  very  odd  that,  after  flinging  off 
some  magnificent  stanzas  upon  **  triumphal  art,"  and  then  upon  ''  the  all 
Etruscan  three,"  he  should  quit  the  scene  with  the  curt  lines : 

"  There  be  more  things  to  greet  the  heart  and  eyes. 

There  be  more  marvels  yet,  but  not  for  mine ; 
For  I  have  been  accustomed  to  entwine 
My  thoughts  with  Nature  rather  in  the  fields 
Than  Art  in  galleries." 

Were  it  not  that  we  know  from  his  own  testimony  that  he  was  in 
Florence  but  twice,  and  that  on  one  occasion  he  might  as  well  not  have 
gone  at  all,  and  that  on  neither  occasion  could  he  have  had  time  to  be 
more  than  hurried  and  crossed,  I  should  hesitate  to  pronounce  him  as 
one  of  the  myriads  of  visitors  who  have  altogether  failed  to  appreciate  its 
real  charm.  Writing  in  a.d.  1817,  he  says :  "  I  remained  in  Florence 
but  a  day."  In  a.d.  18*21,  he  visited  it  with  Sogers,  and  jots  down :  ^*  My 
former  impressions"  (how  slight  they  must  have  been!)  ''  were  confirmed; 
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but  there  were  too  many  vkitorB  to  allow  me  to  feel  any  thing  properly." 
He  then  goes  on,  after  his  fashion,  to  be  humorous  about  a  ^'bold 
Briton/'  and  a  ''woman  on  his  arm/'  and  the  Venus  of  Titian.  So  that, 
in  acquitting  Florence  of  any  particular  debt  to  him  whom  Italy  remem- 
bers still  with  an  affectionate  gratitude,  I  cannot  be  supposed  to  derogate 
from  the  unequalled  powers  of  language  and  description  of  one  of  whom 
all  criticism  must,  as  Coleridge  .says  of  Shakespeare,  be  sympathetic  in 
order  to  be  congenial. 

For  myself,  I  own  frankly  to  a  love  for  Florence  that  amounts  to  a 
passion.  I ''  feel"  Florence,  though  I  am  quite  incompetent  to  utter  it 
But  what  renders  it  in  my  eyes  facile princeps  in  the  rivalry  of  beauty  is 
not  that  in  it  you  can ''  entwine  your  thoughts  with  Art  in  galleries  rather 
than  with  J^ature  in  the  fields,"  but  that  you  can  and  must  entwine  your 
thoughts  with  both  simultaneously,  and  furthermore  with  every  other  cir- 
cumstance which  complements  the  idea  of  abstract  beauty.  I  maintain 
that  Florence  is  Ideal  Beauty  realised ;  and  so  long  as  it  can  be  reached 
by  land  or  sea,  man  is  a  voluntary,  not  a  compelled  exile  irom  Paradise. 
To  the  mind  fitted  to  feel  it,  Eden  is  wide  open  still ;  and  now  that, 
Heaven  be  thanked,  liberty  has  made  it  again  her  home,  it  is  Eden 
without  a  forbidden  firuit. 

Nature  and  Art,  God's  works  and  Man*B,  the  Past  and  the  Present, 
are  here  together,  all  within  sight,  nay,  within  touch.  There  is  nothing 
awanting.  There  is  nothing  out  of  reach.  Do  marble  palaces  on  eiXhiN 
hand,  do  statue-guarded  piazzas,  fantastic  bridges,  and  prodigal  fountams 
urge  you  at  last  to  turn  to  the  wonders  which  were  before  and  will  be 
after  them?  Look  up  !  You  need  no  travel.  Your  street  is  a  mere  vista^ 
terminating  in  green  hills,  very  gentle  if  you  limit,  very  grand  if  you  ex- 
tend, your  view.  Will  your  eye,  owning  a  circumscribed  capacity,  refuse 
to  see  any  longer  for  the  present  strange  significance  in  Raphael*s  Ma- 
donnas, photographic  resemblance  to  life  in  Luca  della  Robbia's  singing- 
boys,  blending  of  heaven  and  earth  in  the  Human  Divinity  of  Andrea  dd 
Sarto  ?  Go  straight  to  the  open  window,  but  a  few  paoes  off,  at  the  end  of 
the  south  corridor  of  the  Uffizzi.  Well  ?  Is  there,  the  world  through,  a 
sweeter,  more  repose-giving,  greener,  more  pathetic  prospect  ?  Is  there  a 
mistake  in  that  panorama  ?  Has  any  thing  been  omitted  ?  Where  ends 
Florence  ?  Where  is  exactly  the  Amo  ?  Where  commence  the  Apen- 
nines ?  Are  they  not  all  one  ?  One,  because  each  is  instinct  with  perfect 
beauty,  none  antagonistic  with  the  other  by  the  intrusion  of  the  slightest 
deformity.  And  circumfused  about  them  all  is  an  atmosphere  that  is 
not  an  atmosphere,  but  only  an  intangible,  metaphysical  condition  of  their 
existence.  Why  do  we  weary  of  the  town  ?  Simply  because  nature  has 
implanted  in  our  hearts  a  love,  a  vast  necessity  for  the  country.  Why 
do  we  weary  of  the  country  ?  Because  we  are  human  beings ;  beoause, 
be  romantic  as  we  wish,  we  are  of  the  earth,  earthy ;  because  we  are  at 
once  the  agents  and  the  objects  of  Progress,  and  society  is  requisite  fat 
Jte  actioiL    Jio  properly-developed  mind  oan  reat  satisfied  without  ike 
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dteaafte  eajpyment  of  both.  Florence  gives  yoa  tbem.  What  more 
social  than  the  Pitti  Palace  ?  What  more  suitable  to  the  solitade  of  the 
]wart«ndhead  than  tfaeTiew,a  few  yards  higher  up,  from  the  Boboli  Gar- 
dens? 8t31  more  ineztricaU j  blendedsre  the  two  requirements  in  the  self- 
same ^ot,  tiis  Oaeoine.  At  one  hour  it  is  a  drive  amid  a  sylvan  scene^ 
vMi  die  Apeaniiiee  for  background.  At  another  hour  it  is  Hyde  Park^Bois 
de  Boulogne,  PinoiOy  all  in  one.    0  thou  matchless  Florence !  Dea^  certe  ! 

But  mare  singular  even  than  this  singular  communion  of  Nature  and 
Arty  of  substance  and  spirit,  is  the  loving  union  of  Florence  the  past  and 
Floronce  die  present.  Elsewhere  the  Past  and  Present  stand  athwart 
mad  challenge  each  other  to  the  deatL  What  is  the  present  of  Bomef 
What  is  the  pest  of  London  ?  In  each  and  in  every  other  instance  that 
can  be  addsced,  one  has  prevented  the  other.  Either  the  modem  has 
exterminated  the  ancient,  or  the  ruins  of  the  By-gone  act  as  a  deadly 
forbidding  miasma  upon  the  tentative  energies  of  To- day.  In  the  one 
case  you  are  the  victim  of  melancholy ;  in  the  other,  of  vulgarity.  Borne 
is  overwhelmingly  sad ;  Paris  is  overwhelmingly  caddish.  Here  you  are 
'oBended  by  would-be  roues ;  there,  depressed  by  genuine,  hopeless  ruins. 
In  bodi  you  feel  a  '^  something  forbidden  to  our  want"  Neither  is  complete. 

But  Florence  ?  She  is  old ;  she  is  young ;  she  is  medieval ;  she  is 
modern ;  she  is  sublime ;  she  is  comfortable.  She  has  a  history,  and  is 
not  sad ;  she  is  living,  yet  not  contemptible.  She  has  her  campanile,  and 
attends  to  her  drainage.  Her  churches  ai*e  awful  with  religious  physiog- 
nomy, and  her  hotels  are  excellent  She  shall  tell  you  stories  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  regale  you  with  a  tuttijrutti  ice  that  I  will  back  against  the 
Bouievart  what  you  wilL  Donatello  did  that  St  Mark ;  and  Catterina 
fieretti  shall  astonish  you,  this  very  evening,  at  the  Pagliano.  What 
think  you  of  this  Holy  Family  of  Fra  Angelico  ?  Splendid.  Is  it  better 
than,  in  its  way,  this  thoroughly  well-iced  bottle  of  beer,  drunk  in  the 
intervals  of  H  Oiocatore,  danced  at  the  Pergola  ?  Very  wicked  dancing, 
is  it  f  They  want  a  satirist  therCy  do  they  t  Well,  I  dare  say  they  have 
QDA,  if  one  only  knew.  But,  be  the  matter  what  you  list,  die  link  be- 
tween Past  and  Present  is  never  broken.  I  defy  you  to  point  out  yester- 
day as  compared  with  to-day.  It  is  all  Florence :  Florence  in  unbroken 
•Bcceeeion ;  Florence  of  the  many  centuries ;  in  spite  of  its  many  memo- 
fies,  pleasttit,  gay,  vivid,  delightfol  Florence  of  the  nineteenth  century 
inore  than  of  any  odier. 

The  very  day  I  entered  it,  what  had  the  Florentines  been  doing,  think 
yon  f  Burying  a  poet !  Not  shovelling  him  into  a  comer,  as  somebody 
eccentric,  and  rather  to  be  ashamed  of;  not  carrying  him  to  the  family- 
vault  in  an  obscure  province,  and  excluding  him  from  Santa  Groce  because 
he  had  said  some  ugly  truths  not  believed  in  by  every  body ;  but  bearing 
him  in  sad,  solemn  state,  accompanied  by  great  dignitaries,  and  national 
guards,  and  public  guilds,  and  much  sorrow,  to  the  place  where  stand  the 
monuments  of  Michael  Angelo,  Galileo,  Machiavelli,  Alfieri, — hoc  genua 
^BMi^,— «11  that  galaxy  of  demigods, — nay,  gods  full  \>omy — ^8^  eoio^jjl^ 
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tion  of  guiding-stars,  a  milky-waj  to  suckle  all  generations  yet  to  ooma 
Niccolini  had  just  died.  And  Florence  set  itself  aweeping.  What  had 
he  done  ?  Written  plays — that's  all.  The  Florentines  thought  it  enough. 
Perhaps  they  loved  him  better  because,  in  very  mid  night,  he  had  bid 
them  believe  in  and  wait  for  the  morning;  because  he  had  never  despaired 
of  the  Republic ;  had  maintained  in  the  very  teeth  of  lies  that  truth  must 
prevail ;  and  under  the  Damoclean  sword  of  in&mous  tyranny  had  uttered 
and  reiterated,  and  had  never  ceased  reiterating,  the  sanctifying  word 
"  Liberty."  He  wrote  Arnold  of  Brescia.  As  soon  as  ever  they  dared,  the 
good  people  of  Florence  had  it  acted  and  applauded  on  their  stage.  Never 
before  had  Pope  been  dragged  before  the  foot-lights.  The  Grand  Duke 
gone,  they  gave  vent  to  long-suppressed  political  indignation.  And, 
grateful  to  their  faithful  singer,  they  closed  their  shops  and  their  theatres, 
and  went  all  together  to  Santa  Croce,  and  entombed  Niccolini.  Have  w$ 
any  poets  to  bury  ?  If  they  died,  what  should  we  do  with  them  ?  Who 
can  despair  of  Itoly  ?    She  does  not  stone  her  prophets. 

If  you  want  a  sneer  at  the  saints  of  the  Roman  Calendar,  do  not  oome 
to  me.  Most  of  them  were  good  men,  more  suo ;  many  of  them  were 
great  men.  But  they  have  had  their  day ;  and  men,  perhaps  not  greater, 
certainly  not  better,  but  more  in  temper  with  the  times, — ^men  more  to 
the  purpose, — have  succeeded  in  our  worship.  So  I  am  glad  to  note  that 
the  one  time  Piazza  Ognissanti  is  now  the  Piazza  Manin,  and  that  the  Via 
Gavour  and  Via  Ricasoli  have  obliterated  names  just  as  well  neglected ' 
for  the  present.  There  is  no  more  healthy  sign  in  the  temperament  of 
Italy  than  its  quickness  to  appreciate  and  guerdon  its  great  men ;  and  no 
more  certain  test  of  the  practical  application  of  this  feeling  than  is  to  be 
found  in  the  christening  of  their  public  places  by  the  names  which  have 
become,  and  need  for  some  time  to  remain,  national  watchwords. 

The  embodiment  of  the  national  sentiment — the  Unity  of  Italy — is^ 
justly  or  unjustly,  represented  by  Victor  Emmanuel.  He  was  in  Florence 
on  my  arrival.  In  these  pages,  we  deal  not  with  politics  or  the  strife  of 
nations;  but  we  are  not  ashamed  to  believe  the  love  of  liberty  to  be 
xmiversal  with  Englishmen,  nor  do  we  fear  to  offend  the  smallest  sect 
by  the  avowal,  that  we  wish  to  see  the  Italians  managing  their  own  nffain 
after  their  own  fashion.  Will  the  King  of  Italy  leave  them  free — so  to 
follow  their  bent  ?  At  any  rate,  the  Florentines  think  so,  and  treat  him  ac« 
cordingly.  I  did  not  see  the  Grand  Duke  leave  Florence ;  but  from  most 
trustworthy  testimony  I  gathered  that  he  was  escorted  out  of  it  by  the 
scornfully  jocose  valedictions  of  a  people  whom  he  could  not  excite  to 
anger,  only  to  contempt.  He  owned  the  most  glorious  inheritance  in  the 
world.  Speaking  merely  as  an  individual, — and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  potentates  mostly  regard  themselves  only  in  that  light, — I  would 
rather  be  the  possessor  of  Tuscany  than  of  the  whole  British  empire.  The 
Tribune  alone  is  worth  all  Paris.  The  sunset  on  Ponte  Yecchio,  or  from 
the  Boboli  Gardens,  counts  for  more  than  the  Rhine  Provinces.  Yet 
without  a  blow  this  roi faineant  hastily  quits  his  glorious  patrimony^  at  • 
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the  yery  breath  of  distant  danger.  Do  we  love  such  men  ?  Had  he  been 
the  sagesl^  as  I  believe  he  was  willing  to  be  the  gentlest  of  rulers^  was  he 
who  would  not  strike  for  fit  to  wear  the  diadem  ?  They  are  very  good  to 
govern  nowadays,  however  recalcitrant  they  may  have  shown  themselves 
in  the  old  Republican  days,  are  these  not-much-caring  Tuscans.  But 
when  neighbouring  peoples,  who  care  more,  rise  to  a  sense  of  increasing 
d^radation,  even  Florentines  will  catch  the  disease  of  self-respect,  and 
wdie  to  recognise  that  cheap  caff^  nero  and  ecclesiastically-guarded  litera- 
tore  do  not  make  up  the  sum  of  valuable  life.  And  so,  at  sound  of  drum, 
they  thought  they  should  hke  their  Grand  (?)  Duke  to  go ;  and  he  went. 

But  the  new  monarch,  what  was  he  about  ?  Seeking  his  own  danger, 
for  the  sake  of  their  security,  in  the  cannon's  mouth.  So  I  was  not  at  all 
surprised,  when  early  one  bright  Sunday  morning  I  drove  with  a  couple 
of  my  countrymen  to  see  him  review  the  National  Guard  and  the  gar- 
rison in  the  Prato  del  Cascine,  to  find  the  ground  covered  with  thousands 
of  folks  afoot,  on  horseback,  in  carriages,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
galantuomo.  He  came,  and  more  enthusiastic  reception  could  not  be 
given  by  lungs  or  hats.  No  holiday  soldier,  he  rode  along  the  ranks 
drawn  up  on  the  ground  where  Radetzky  had  so  often  fulminated  his 
orders  to  the  white-coated  Austrians.  Every  where  acclamations  met  him. 
He  seems  a  brave,  full-bodied  fighter,  and  little  more.  I  can  scarcely 
fimcy  him  troubling  himself  much,  of  his  free  will,  about  the  future  of 
Italy,  of  himself,  or  any  thing  else.  But  when  told  of  enemies  somewhere, 
he  looks  just  the  man  to  say,  '^  Fighting,  is  it  ?  good,  give  me  a  sword ;" 
and  when  the  game  was  over,  to  be  as  indifferent  as  before.  Perhaps  I 
wrong  him ;  perhaps  he  mutters,  or  used  to  mutter  in  his  sleep  (he  may 
sleep  soimdly  now,  for  that  matter),  the  bitter  word  Novara.  But  I 
think  not;  likely  enough,  he  feels  that  a  sovereign  now,  in  order  to  be 
respected,  must  taste  villanous  saltpetre :  fighting  is  the  only  occupation 
left  to  kings.    So,  after  all,  they  end  where  they  begin. 

The  appearance  of  the  troops  impressed  me.  Like  most  other  people, 
I  had  always  fancied  that  the  line  in  Ovid's  HeroldeSy  in  tlie  delightful 
answer  of  Helen's  to  Paris,  must  perforce  be  applied  to  the  Tuscans : 

"  Apta  magis  Veneri  quam  8unt  tua  corpora  Marti." 

But  if  muscular  development,  manly  bearing,  soldierly  gait,  precision  of 
step,  freedom  firom  fatigue,  intelligence  of  movement,  displayed  in  blood- 
less review  be  any  test  of  what  troops  will  be  like  in  the  desperate  shock 
of  battle,  I  for  one  do  not  dread  the  result  when  Venice  is  fought  for. 
As  they  marched  past  the  king  and  his  staff,  all  were  well,  some  enthusi- 
astically received.  But  the  largest  meed  of  favour  was  reserved  for  the 
shrill-trumpeted,  fast-footed  Bersaglieri.  llie  pace  at  which  they  march 
is  most  remarkable.  Every  morning,  just  when  the  Angelus  bells  were 
all  ringing,  used  they  to  come,  with  theur  high-pitched,  monotonous 
music,  and  sharp  sure  step,  under  my  window  on  the  Lungo  F  Amo. 
I  think  it  must  be  of  design  that  smidl  batches  of  troops  are  always  on 
the  move  in  Florence.    So  hmsSi  are  they  that,  after  dl  da^  ot  X^o^l  ^^^ 
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own  they  came  to  suggest  to  me  a  ridiculoiis  similarity  to  the  modenle 
allowance  of  troops  owned  by  the  skiliiil  manager  of  a  8eGond-rateliieat». 
They  seemed  to  go  round  by  the  side-soenes;  and  at  the  back  of  the  ma- 
chinery^  and  so  come  on  again.  Had  I  seen  them  less  fieqae&tly,  armon 
of  them  at  a  time,  I  should  not  have  been  troubled  widi  this  unpleaaant 
idea.  As  it  was,  I  <sould  not  divest  myself  of  it;  and  ever  afier,  when  I 
saw  and  heard  them, — ^for  they  were  mostly  band, — I  eould  not  bat  &fl 
to  laughing.  However,  in  all  seriousness,  I  believe  the  motive  to  be  a 
good,  the  object  to  be  a  desirable  one.  No  doubt  the  new  authorities  wast 
to  accustom  their  easy-going  subjects  to  the  sounds  and  sights  of  militaiy 
organisation,  and  to  make  them  take  to  heart  the  fact  that,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  world,  war  is  part,  and  a  very  important  part,  of  the  biisineB 
of  life. 

Averse  as  the  King  of  Italy  is  known  to  be  from  all  gatherings  not 
got  together  for  military  purposes,  he  did  his  best  to  *^  do  the  civil,"  as 
the  phrase  is,  to  the  socially -minded  subjects  among  whom  he  was  resid- 
ing; and  a  ball  at  the  Pitti  relieved  the  roll  of  drums  and  the  bray  of 
clarions.  Handsomer  state-apartments  are  there  nowhere  in  the  world; 
and  the  large  white  cross  of  Savoy,  sewn  on  the  pile  carpets  «t  each 
corner  of  thq  rooms,  made  them  at  once  as  fit  to  house  their  new  as  thev 
recent  occupant.  His  majesty  managed  to  stay  till  half-hour  after  mid- 
night, standing  in  an  angle  of  the  ball-room,  dressed  in  plain  evening- 
<lress,  chatting  easily  with  whoso  was  near  him,  and  gazing  with  indif- 
ferent but  cheerful  interest  at  the  waltzers  who  kept  whirling  past  him. 
That  he  is  what  folks  call  intensely  ugly,  and  even  ^  bad  style,"  I  donH 
eai*e  to  deny.  But  to  eyes  not  blinded  b}''  prejudice,  there  is  in  his  face 
a  frank  manliness,  a  jolly  eating -and -drinking,  hunting -and -fighting 
aspect,  that  make  him  a  much  more  agreeable  object  to  gaze  at  than  most 
smooth-faced,  regular-featured  subjects  of  common  admiration.  There  is 
one  character  he  does  not  and  never  could  look,  and  that  is  a  conspirator. 
Runaway  kings,  protocolling  duchesses,  and  dog-latin-prodncing  ecclesi- 
astics turned  statesmen,  may  write  till  the  crack  of  doom ;  but  they  will 
make  no  one  who  has  looked  on  Victor  Emmanuel  believe  that  he  is  an 
underhand  intriguer.  Brigand  he  may  be,  if  they  choose, — I  will  not 
dispute  it;  he  does  rather  look  that  character.  At  any  rate,  Ue  is  a  brave 
insouciant  brigand,  who  carries  his  sword  right  well  within  sight,  and 
would  be  but  a  poor  hand  either  with  a  pen  or  a  poniard.  Bespite  the 
easy  air  of  natural  afiability  with  which  he  chatted  and  looked  about 
him,  I  think  we  danced  more  vigorously  when  his  majesty  had  left  ns. 
Besides  the  state-apartments,  the  Venus  and  the  Apollo  rooms,  with  their 
glorious  abundance  of  surprising  art,  were  thrown  open ;  and  under  the 
gaze  of  Madonnas,  and  Holy  Families,  and  Marriages  of  St  Catherine, 
were  card -playing  elders  planning  schemes  of  matrimony,  and  yoimg 
ones  not  &r  off  entangling  the  said  schemes  with  love's  oosmiencemeirtB 
of  their  own,  and  after  their  own  fashion.  Supper  was  rather  a  dtfioal^ 
nnd  a  scramble.    If  you  got  any  thing,  it  was  -of  the  beat^  if  yo« 
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wt  80  fortiniate,  you  might  (if  jou  oould)  console  yourself  with  seeing 
other  people  eat  off  the  beautifxd  plate  of  Benvenuto  Cellini. 

It  may  be  to  some  who  are  reading  me  a  matter  of  surprise  that^ 
writing  at  this  date^  I  have  not  referred  to  the  Exposition.  ^'Were 
Cavour  aKvO;  and  in  Florence  now/'  said  Sir  James  Hudson  to  me^  '^  he 
would  be  in  the  Exposition  from  morning  till  m'ght.  Business  was  his 
jdeasure ;  and  the  woollens,  the  silks,  the  harness,  the  boots,  the  hats, 
the  bottles  of  wine,  the  blocks  of  wood,  would  have  filled  the  practical- 
minded  statesman  with  infinite  delight."  With  tastes  too  strong  in 
inother  direction,  I  cannot  linger  over  raw  material  or  highly-wrought 
goods  when  I  know  that  Fra  Angelico's  frescoes  are  within  ten  minutes* 
drive.  I  went,  of  course,  three  or  four  times ;  but  I  must  confess  that 
on  each  occasion  I  was  for  the  most  part  among  the  galleries  devoted  to 
modem  sculpture  and  painting.  Of  the  merits  of  the  other  larger,  and 
I  dare  say  more  important,  departments,  I  must  not,  therefore,  speak  on 
my  own  authority.  But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  by  visitors 
who  examined  solely  with  the  eye  and  spirit  made  critical  by  acquaint- 
ance with  far-advanced  manufacturing  and  commercial  countries,  intelU- 
gent  Italians,  and  intelligent  strangers  intimate  with  the  state  of  Italy 
br  many  years,  express  themselves  unanimously  gratified  with  the  display 
of  industry,  ingenuity,  and  competition.  A  Venetian  lady,  married  to  a 
lometime  under-secretary  of  our  own  country,  and  therefore  not  unaware 
of  English  products,  and  of  late  yeais  little  versed  in  the  progress  of 
her  native  land,  assured  me  that  she  was  simply  amazed  at  the  stride 
which  Italy  must  have  made  to  bring  together,  amid  the  trouble  of 
still-existing  political  difBculties,  such  striking  proo&  of  industrial  activity. 
That  the  projectors  of  the  Exposition  and  the  Florentines  have  been  disap- 
pointed in  the  (compared  with  their  calculations)  few  strangers  whom  it 
hBB  enticed  to  visit  it,  is  beyond  a  doubt ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  this 
disappointment  is  more  owing  to  the  over-sanguine  notions  not  peculiar 
to  Italian  projectors,  and  the  avaiicious  ideas  spread  abroad  by  the  hotel- 
keepers  of  the  LungD  1'  Amo. 

Of  the  modem  works  of  art,  I  speak  with  less  hesitation.  Whatever 
may  be  the  faidts  of  the  modem  school  of  painting  in  Italy,  the  merits 
are  such  as  one  hopelessly  looks  for  elsewhere.  Her  artists  are  not 
cramped  by  the  smalbess  of  their  ideas.  Boldness  of  conception,  breadth, 
often  recklessness  of  execution,  signalise  their  works.  There  is  no  danger 
among  them  of  a  pre-Raphaelite  reaction;  the  past,  in  which,  firom  their 
▼ezy  pursuits,  they  must  mostly  live,  forbids  them  to  be  little,  and  saves 
'diem  from  the  degradation  of  a  false  lowliness.  Their  great  masters  are 
too  near  their  homes,  are  passed  too  often  by  their  footsteps,  for  them  not 
to  endeavour,  even  should  they  fail,  to  be  great 

But  what  are  expositions,  however  successful ;  balls,  however  gay ; 
tappers,  however  choice ;  reviews,  however  inspiriting, — to  the  Florence 
dist  is  always  there  ?  Let  me  quit  these,  and  fancy  myself,  in  thft  i^^<Qt 
haaa  of  the  afternoon^  among  the  cloisters  of  Baa  M.ttrco.    1  %acA\2k^^ 
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the  first  floor  of  the  inner  cloisters ;  and  as  I  reach  the  sunoimit  of  the 
stairs,  I  halt  with  devout  instinct  before  a  fresco  of  the  Annunciation* 

"  Yirgiiiis  iutactsa  cum  steteris  ante  figuram, 
Praetereundo  cave  ne  sileatur  ave/' 

I  read  under  this  marvellous  work.  The  written  reminder  is  useless.  Be 
your  creed  what  it  may,  though  you  may  refuse  to  repeat  the  angeUc 
salutation,  pass  it  unheeded  you  cannot,  or  you  are  out  of  place  in  Flo- 
rence altogether, — out  of  place  every  where  where  genius  and  beauty  have 
the  privilege  of  spontaneous  homage.  I  gaze  long,  murmur  Ave  Maria 
in  my  own  sense,  whatever  that  may  be,  and  pass  on.  Not  far  off 
is  a  Christ  on  the  cross.  There  are  the  historical  mourners  weeping 
around  it ;  but  there  is  a  figure  there  which  I  have  seen  in  no  other  cru- 
cifixion, mentioned  by  no  Evangelist,  unhinted  of  even  by  tradition.  Who 
can  it  be?  Who  but  '^dear  Saint  Dominic"?  An  anachronism,  say 
you  ?  Well,  it  is ;  but  would  you  have  had  him  left  out  by  the  holy 
brother  Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole?  He  was  the  founder  of  the  order; 
and  though  the  artist-monk  knew,  as  well  as  you  and  I,  that  Saint  Do- 
minic was  not  present  at  that  Grand  Martyrdom,  he  could  not,  for  the 
love  and  veneration  borne  him,  omit  his  sui)erior  from  the  representation 
of  lus  Lord's  last  sorrow.  Enter  the  cells ;  say  those, — probably  Fra 
Angelico's  own.  The  Blessed  Virgin  is  being  crowned.  Christ  has  come 
to  comfort  those  who  have  been  long  awaiting  Him  in  limbo.  The  three 
Marys  are  weeping  at  the  Sepulchre.  These  exquisite  results  of  love  and 
sublime  devotion  were  not  painted  that  visitors  might  stare  and  wonder 
and  applaud.  He  never  painted  our  Lord  or  His  Mother,  save  upon 
bended  knees;  and  no  more  than  he  wanted  to  be  overheard  in  his 
prayers,  did  he  want  to  be  overlooked  in  his  painting.  His  hands — as 
his  lips — moved  towards  Heaven;  wanting  Heaven  passionately,  and 
meanwhile  endeavouring  to  make  earth  as  like  Heaven  as  he  could,  by 
shutting  out  the  world,  and  multiplying  on  the  walls  of  his  narrow  cell, 
and  of  the  cloisters  of  his  temporary  home,  the  faces,  as  he  fancied  them, 
of  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  of  La  Madonna,  of  Saint  Dominic,  whose  rules 
were  leading  him,  he  humbly  hoped,  to  that  divine  society.  He  never 
thought,  good,  simple,  loving  soul,  that  he  should  ever  be  praised  for  his 
imworthy  handiwork.  He  did  not  strive  for  Fame,  but  for  Paradise. 
He  has  certainly  got  what  was  not  his  object.  Whether  he  has  received 
that  which  was,  let  each  decide  after  his  own  mind.  Over  a  low  doorway 
a  little  farther  on  you  read, 

"  Has  cellulas  F.  H.  Savonarola  vir  apostolicus  iuliabitavit." 
That  is  all  they  say  about  him.   He  tried  to  be  a  great  reformer,  and  was 
a  great  martyr, — and  he  lived  in  those  httle  holes.    They  did  not  make 
80  much  noise  about  their  great  men  as  we  make  about  our  small  ones. 

In  the  square,  closely  shut-in  garden  of  the  great  cloister,  round  and 
round  which,  in  the  mild  light  of  a  sunset  whose  richer  colours  are  ex- 
cluded, the  swallows  keep  whirling  and  whirling,  I  sit  on  the  fountain- 
ttqps  dll  I  am  forced  to  go.    I  am  not  forced  by  the  monks ;  they  pay 
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me  no  heed,  unless  I  ask  of  them  a  question  or  a  favour.  Both,  I  at  least 
found,  were  ever  courteously  answered.  As  I  grow  very  sweetly  sad  in 
that  still  enclosure,  not  examining,  but  only  letting  my  eyes  occasionally 
wander  from  where  I  sit  to  the  fresco  representations  of  Saint  Dominic's 
life  all  around  the  cool  cloister- walls,  I  almost  fall  to  thinking  that  I 
should  like  to  '^  put  on  the  weeds  of  Dominic''  myself,  and  end  my  matter 
of  life  in  this  undisturbed  retreat.  It  is  one  solution,  at  any  rate,  of  life's 
perplexities.  I  do  not  feel  very  holy  j  but  I  feel  very,  very  wearied,  and 
have  a  sick  craving  for  peace  at  any  price.  Peace  for  myself  only,  if 
others  will  not  take  it.  They  may  fight  outside  as  much  as  they  list,  all 
of  them :  kings  for  prerogatives,  lords  for  privileges,  commons  for  rights, 
soldiers  for  broken  heads,  poets  for  ivied  ditto,  fair  women  for  broken 
hearts  badly  covered  with  leaves  somewhat  gayer,  fools  every  where  for 
any  reward  they  can  lay  their  hands  on.  That  old  monk  yonder,  with 
his  cat,  his  rosary,  and  his  gout,  limps  along  tbe  sanny  angle  of  the 
cloister,  strokes  his  Persian,  reiterates  his  Aves^  and  looks  half-saint,  half- 
philosopher,  but  wholly  calm.  Is  he  ?  How  can  I  tell  ?  Are  you  ?  If 
so,  you  have  the  advantage  of  me,  and  should  be  satisfied  to  keep  it. 

Sometimes  the  afternoon-hours  would  find  me  in  the  Ghiosti'o  Grande 
of  Santa  Maria  Novella.  I  could  not  stay  in  the  church.  I  suppose  it 
was  once  sublimely  beautiful;  it  has  been  '' restored;"  and  Michael 
Angelo  would  not  recognise  his  bride,  La  Sposa,  as  he  fondly  called  her. 
I  confess  I  h&ve  lingered  a  little  before  Brunelleschi*s  wooden  crucifix 
in  the  Capella  dei  Gondi,  which  spoiled  Donatello's  dinner.  But  then 
I  half  liked  the  crucifix,  and  wholly  liked  the  story  about  it,  which 
Vasari  thought  worth  telling.  Fancy  a  modem  artist  carrying  home 
his  eggs  and  cheese  in  his  apron,  and  letting  them  tumble  to  the  ground 
at  sight  of  a  rivaPs  superiority.  Donatello's  crucifix  is  in  Santa  Croce ; 
and  this  in  tbe  Capella  dei  Gondi  filled  him  with  such  jealous  forgetful- 
ness  of  worldly  interests,  as  to  make  him  lose  all  the  results  of  his  morn- 
ing's mai'ketings.  But  when  we  remember  that  Andrea  del  Sarto  re- 
ceived but  ten  ducats  for  each  compartment  of  the  frescoes  in  the  atrium 
of  La  Santissima  Annunziata,  we  can  well  understand  that  even  Dona- 
tello's dinner  was  not  quite  Apician  in  its  variety;  nor  when  we  gaze  at 
his  best  works  shall  we  much  wonder  that  the  supposition  of  infeiiority 
made  him  veiy  indifferent  whether,  on  the  day  of  so  sad  a  discovery,  he 
dined  or  not.  I  wonder  if  she  came  to  pray  for  a  dinner,  the  poor 
woman  whom  I  saw  kneeling  before  this  crucifix  of  Brunelleschi.  She 
had  with  her  three  children.  The  eldest  two  played  a  game  suh  rosd 
about  the  altnr-steps ;  the  third  his  mother  put  down  in  front  of  her 
upon  the  cold  marble,  in  just  the  position  that  Mrs.  McStinger  chose 
for  her  "  youngest  worrit,"  when  she  wanted  him  to  cool.  He  behaved 
very  well :  only  seeming  to  think  that,  as  she  was  doing  something  with 
one  end  of  the  rosary,  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  something  with  the 
other.  She  took  no  notice  of  his  innocent  tugs,  or  the  gambols  of  her 
elder  boys,  but  kept  her  meek  eyes  closed,  and  went  on  with  her  devo- 
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tions.    I  sincerely  hope  that  she  got  whatever  she  prayed  &r.    I  am  sorec 

she  desenred  it. 

But,  as  I  say,  the  modem  renovations,  the  filthy  paint,  the  clumsy 

gilding,  the  new  marble  flooring,  the  flaring  new  stained  gli^,  drave  me 

into  the  Cloisters.    There  I  forgot  the  injuries  to  La  Sposa.    At  any 

rate,  I  could  turn  in  from  them  to  the  Capella  degli  Spagnuoli,  and  Gon« 

sole  myself  with  Memmi*s  glorious  fresco  of  the  Church  Triumphant.     In 

it  are  popes,  and  emperors,  and  princes, — Benedict  XI.,  St  Peter  him> 

self,  Philip  le  Bel,  and  other  notables.     But  from  all  these  most  illus* 

trious  personages  I  turn,  in  order  to  see  what  like  are  Laura  and  Petrarch;. 

for  Yasari  says  that  they  are  in  this  tableau  along  with  Boccaccio,  Fia* 

metta,  and  Cimabue.    They  say  that  the  portrait  of  Laura  id  doubtfuL 

I  can  only  say  that  it  strikingly  resembles  the  one  kept  in  the  Laurentian 

Library,  and  that  I  choose  to  believe  it  genuine.     I  don't  think  that  any 

one  has  ever  remarked  the  real  beauty  of  expression  contained  in  those  linea 

of  Childe  Harold, 

*'  Pillared  in  their  sarcophagus  repose 
The  bones  of  Laura's  lover." 

"Laura's  lover."  Did  Byron  himself  see  the  beauty  of  his  own  words? 
Likely  enough  not.  The  words  of  genius  have  such  deep  meanings,  that 
generation  after  generation  discovers  in  them  new  and  ever^new  signifi- 
cance. Petrarch  wrote  sweet  sonnets,  and  was  an  exquisite  scholar,  and 
did  many  wonders.  For  all  that,  he  is  not  Petrarch,  save^  as  "  Laura's- 
lover."  Is  it  not  his  noblest  title?  To  love  one  woman,  and  one  woman 
only ;  to  think  of  her,  work  for  her,  live  for  her,  die  with  her  name  for- 
ever linked  with  yours,— can  you  do  nobler,  better,  any  thing  else  at  all 
worth  doing  ?  What  true  man  would  not  wish  to  be  so  immortalised  ? 
Most  happy  Petrarch,  to  be  known  as  "  Laura's  lover" ! 

*'  Watering  the  tree  which  bears  his  lady's  name 
With  his  melodious  tears,  he  gave  himself  to  Fame.** 

Of  course,  whilst  these  reflections  saunter  through  my  brain,  I  am  no 
longer  in  the  Capella  degli  Spagnuoli,  but  leaning  against  the  sun-dial 
in  the  centre  of  the  Cloister-garden ;  and  the  day  is  djing,  the  swallows 
are  circling  overhead,  the  air  is  spiritually  sweet,  and  I  am  wanting  to  be 
like  "  Laura's  lover."  Not  to  "  put  on  the  weeds  of  Dominic,"  then  ? 
the  dream  in  the  cloister  of  San  Marco,  is  it  dissipated  ?  there  is  some- 
thing worth  living  for  outside  monastic  walls,  after  all,  is  there  ?  peace  is 
not  the  ultimate  refuge  of  the  soul  ?  Even  within  the  limits  of  Santa 
Maria  Novella  I  am  repeating,  *^Qui  que  tu  sois,  voici  ton  maitre." 
Must  "  none  think  to  'scape  the  danger"  ?  What  can  one  make  of  it  all  ? 
I  suppose  the  right  of  it  is  to  let  sweet  thoughts  and  quaint  new  ways  of 
life  invade  your  mind  at  their  pleasure,  but  not  to  carry  them  into  execu- 
tion, or  not  to  think  at  all.     Perhaps  this  last  plan  is  the  safest. 

I  hesitate  whether,  before  leaving  La  Sposa's  precincts,  I  shall  go 
into  the  Spezieria,  and  have  a  petit  verre  of  alkermes.  Well,  I  will;  such 
a  j)Ieasant-looking  young  friar  will  sell  me  draughts  and  boluses^  or  bau* 
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§mt  di  Fhremzej  if  that  is  what  I  want.  Only  alkfirmes  7  So^  except 
that  I  should  like  another  glass,  and  then  I  am  satisfied.  In  an  apart- 
meat  just  behind  the  shop,  decorated  in  the  most  florid  modem  style, 
I  fling  myself  down  in  the  easiest  of  arm-chairs^  as  a  suddenly-found 
contrast  to  the  stone-steps  of  the  sun-dial.  Think  not,  profane  vulgar, 
that  these  superb  saloons  are  used  by  the  monks  themselves !  All  day 
long,  strangers  may  come,  buy  their  liqueur,  their  scent,  or  their  medir 
erne,  loll  ou  the  velvet  ottomans,  and  go.  This  part  of  the  monastery  was 
built  for  the  purposes  of  a  general  council.  Under  this  roof  sate  in  solenm 
conclave  a  Pope,  a  Greek  Emperor, — John  Palaeologus,  surely  ? — ^the  then 
Greek  Patriarch,  whoever  he  was,  and  Church  dignitaries  without  end. 
They  wanted  to  see  if  they  could  not  bring  together  again  the  Latin  and 
Greek  Churches.  That  their  wanting  to  see  ended  in  nothing,  all  the 
world  knows.  But  it  was  hei*e  that  they  tried  to  be  reconciled.  Two 
Sardinian  soldiers,  having  sipped  alkermes,  come  and  sit  near  me.  One 
has  a  musical-box,  which  he  sets  down  on  the  handsome  table.  It  plays  a 
wicked  air  from  La  Traviata,  The  pleasant-looking  monk  comes  and  lis- 
tens, smiles,  and  goes  back  to  his  counter.  He  has  little  suspicion  what 
the  melody  is  all  about,  or  he  might  be  shocked,  and  would  perhaps  read 
as  a  homily.  He  has  music  in  his  soul,  kind  nature  in  his  countenance, 
simplicity,  I  doubt  not,  in  his  heart ;  and  who  wants  any  more  alkermes  t 
I  emerge  into  the  outer  world  by  the  Via  della  Scala.  I  feel  sorry  to 
think  that  these  monasteries  are  doomed.  They  have  heard  their  death- 
warrant.  The  contemplative  orders  can  receive  no  more  inmates.  They 
most  die  out.  Can  their  suppression  be  justified?  Are  there  not  sufli- 
dent  reasons  for  it  ?  Is  it  not  an  ai*bitrary  robbery  ?  Was  it  not  im- 
peratively called  for?  I  have  forgotton  all  about  being  '^  contemplative" 
myself.  I  have  forgotten  all  about  '^  watering  the  tree  which  bears  my 
lady's  name."  I  am  in  a  senate.  I  have  heard  the  other  side,  and  I  will 
rise  and  answer  it.  Doing  so,  I  turn  the  corner  of  a  street,  am  in  the 
Longo  r  Arno,  and  all  the  folks  are  coming  from  the  Cascine.  Who 
would  not  drive  four-in-hand  ?  I  like  thorough- breds,  don*t  you  ?  The 
Countess  smiled,  and  inclined  very  graciously  from  her  richly  lined  ba- 
rouche. I  like  Countesses  too.  Plancus  is  still  Consul,  and  I  am  in  my 
hot  youth  yet.  None  of  your  monasteries  for  me;  what  reck  I  for  your 
ck>isters  ?  Batter  them  down,  or  multiply  them,  what  care  I  ?  High 
state  policy,  the  first  principles  of  equity,  the  intentions  of  founders,  the 
demands  of  an  altered  civilisation,  —  yes,  yes,  ask  somebody  else. 
"Laura's  lover!"  One  woman  only?  A  million.  Is  not  the  Lungo 
r  Arno  alive  with  them  ?  But  they  go.  And  the  Angelus  bells  toll  all 
over  Florence,  and  from  San  Miniato  up  yonder,  and  faintly,  but  heard 
withal,  firom  high  Fiesole  in  the  other  distance;  and  the  sun  dips,  and 
Florence  looks  a  mere  transpai*ency,  with  a  background  of  purple  hills; 
and  every  thing  is  so  beautiful,  that  I  confess  I  weep.  But  for  all  that, 
not  very  long  after,  I  am  engaged  in  the  perplexities  of  a  prodigal  din- 
ner, which  satisfies  a  palate  not  over  good  to  please.    And  \A-m^\»  \ 
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shall  hear  Un  BaJlo  in  Maschera,  and  give  myself  up  to  the  rnnsic^  the 
colours,  the  pantomimic  dancing  of  fascinating  11  Oiocatore* 

I  have  spoken  aloud  the  thoughts,  as  they  chased  each  other,  of  a 
mmd  perhaps  impressionahle.  But  it  has  been  in  other  places,  and  has 
not  been  so  impressed.  Ko,  it  is  all  the  doings  of  Firenze  la  bella. 
Florence  is  kaleidoscopic — always  shifting,  always  beautiful.  There  is  no 
possible  sentiment  that  it  does  not  at  times  awaken.  It  is  thoraughly 
human.  I  declare  it  is  divine.  It  is  of  centuries  back :  it  is  of  to-day. 
Like  Shakespeare,  it  is  ^'  of  all  time.''  Like  him,  it  is  dramatic.  The 
grand,  the  l^idicrous,  the  tragic,  the  tender,  the  quaint,  the  beautiful,  are 
all  crowded  upon  the  stage  of  its  few  aci*es.  The  poet  who  wants  to  think 
broadly,  and  utter  fitly,  should  fly  to  Florence.  The  painter  who  would 
snatch  hints  from  heaven  without  loosing  his  foothold  of  earth,  should 
bring  his  easel  to  Florence.  She  has  been  not  only  the  mother,  but  the 
superabounding  foster-nurse  of  many  geniuses.  I  believe  she  will  be  the 
mother  and  foster-nurse  of  many  more.  Her  vigorous  maternity  has  to 
spare  for  the  enfanU  perdus  of  other  lands.  And  the  hungry,  bewildered 
babes  of  more  sickly  climes,  craving  for  sustenance  and  home,  may  suck 
and  nestle  in  her  prodigal  bosom.  May  the  skies  ever  protect  you,  com- 
foiling  Florence ! 

A  poet  lived  here  long,  and  died  here  lately,  who  confessed  and  ever 
struggled  to  repay  her  debt  to  her  adopted  country.  The  evening  that  I 
was  slowly  dragged  up  to  Fiesole,  I  bade  the  driver  turn  away  before  he 
reached  the  Porta  Pinti,  and  set  me  down  awhile  ])y  that  sweet  silence- 
keeping  spot,  the  Pratestant  Cemetery.  I  stayed  so  long  by  the  grave 
of  Mrs.  Barrett  Browning,  that  I  did  not  reach  Fiesole  till  twilight 
How  could  I  tear  myself  away  ?  I  felt  that  I  was  standing  as  near  as 
I  could  to  what  is  left  us  of  the  greatest  poetess,  and,  therefore,  the 
greatest  woman,  that  ever  lived. 

When  your  friend  is  desperately  in  love  with  some  dear  girl,  he  will 
come  and  prattle  to  you  by  the  hour  of  his  surpassing  pai*agon,  and  will 
likely  enough  end  by  boring  you.  I  fear  that  I  am  desperately  in  love  with 
Florence ;  that  so  I  have  been  prattling  too  long,  and  may  have  altogether 
failed  to  interest  you.  I  cannot  help  but  love  her.  She  was  very  gentle 
with  me  when  I  much  wanted  gentleness ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  she 
will  do  the  same  by  you  if  you  are  in  like  sore  need.  And  I  shall  not  be 
at  all  jealous ;  for  her  loving  ways  to  me  remind  me  of  Shelley's  lines  in 
Epipsychidion : 

"True  love  in  this  differs  from  gold  and  clay, 
That  to  divide  is  not  to  take  away.*' 

She  has  enough  love  for  all  of  us.  Her  beauty  is  sempiternal.  Her  moods 
are  many,  but  none  unkind.  She  will  keep  your  secrets,  and  she  will  tell 
you  many  more.  *  And  leaving  her,  if  like  me  leave  her  you  must,  yon 
will  like  me  also  exclaim,  in  the  words  of  Michael  Angelo  to  her  Santa 
Maria  del  Fiore :  ''  Come  te  non  voglio,  meglio  di  te  non  posso." 

A.  A, 
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3  grart  Slwgglf. 

A  Tale  in  Two  Parts. 


Part  the  First. 

It  father — Edward  Hajman,  Esq.,  at  the  post-office,  but  more  familiarly 
ailed  the  Squire — lived  with  my  mother  and  myself  at  the  little  Scotch 
illage  of  Ivihaugh.  Our  house,  with  its  grounds,  lay  in  the  immediate 
icinity  of  the  villag^e,  and  not  far  from  the  parish-church.  The  country 
or  many  miles  around  was  low  and  marshy ;  but  our  house,  being  slightly 
levated  above  the  plain,  was  not  unhealthy.  It  was  a  lonely  house,  and 
lad  been  occupied  hundreds  of  years  before  by  some  tilting  baron  and  his 
iroud-faced  dame.  In  summer,  the  marshes  around  looked  g^reen  and 
Qonotonous,  sunny,  and  without  a  tree.  In  winter,  when  the  snow  fell 
md  the  wind  blew,  the  old  house  shook,  and  the  white  plains  around 
{hanged  their  hues  quickly  and  trancedly,  like  the  face  of  a  dying  man. 

My  father  was  an  English  gentleman  of  libeitd  means,  and  liked  his 
lull  acres  better  than  brilliant  streets ;  but  he  laid  no  claim  to  the  popular 
ind  much-misunderstood  title  of  old  English  gentleman.  He  ate  and 
hank  sparingly ;  he  never  swore.  Sedentary  habits,  contracted  in  early 
i£d,  made  him  regard  out-of-door  exertion  as  a  bore.  A  listless  and 
asteful  reader,  he  busied  himself  chiefly  in  the  recesses  of  a  small  and 
mettily-lined  bandbox,  which  we  called  his  study.  He  was  a  literary 
dier,  not  a  bookworm.  My  mother  (whom  a  matnmonial  creed  of  snb- 
Qission  rendered  pious)  made  him  the  small  god  of  the  household ;  for, 
ike  many  other  women,  she  regarded  a  domesticity  which  arose  from 
dleness  as  a  delicate  compliment  to  herself.  So,  like  many  other  lazy 
lomestic  men,  my  father  was  stubbornly  good-natured,  and  laid  down  the 
aw  absolute  to  us  weak  women. 

I  was  an  only  child.  I  had  been  spoilt  by  my  mother  before  she  be- 
ame  a  fidget,  and  by  my  father  before  he  became  domestic.  When  I 
itained  my  eighteenth  year,  however,  I  found  that  neither  position  nor 
dacation  could  do  more  for  me ;  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I 
ras  unhappy.  Why  ? 
.    I  was  "  plain." 

Of  all  innocently  miserable  human  beings,  your  "  plain"  girl  is,  to  my 
hinking,  most  entitled  to  pity.  She  sits  unnoticed  in  her  comer,  while 
ler  handsome  sisters  waltz  and  coquet  under  the  chandeliers.  If  good, 
he  is  pitied.  If  ill-natured,  she  has  no  power  to  conceal  her  defect  by 
.wakening  the  sentiment  of  beauty.  She  suffers  in  silence,  not  always 
latiently, — for  neglect  is  not  always  productive  of  pleasant  emotions. 
Has,  fur  the  plain  spinster  and  for  the  plain  wife !  If  they  do  marry, 
tlaia  girls  often  become  unhappy  wives.  Either  they  feel  for  their  hus- 
ttiidfl  a  gratitude  in  proportion  to  their  own  personal  defects,  and  are 
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consequently  deficient  in  self-dignity ;  or,  having  previously  been  rendered 
cholical  by  repeated  disappointments^  they  degenerate  into  careless  slat- 
terns or  jealous  scolds. 

For  myself,  I  became  moody  and  suspicious.  I  felt  in  secret  the  in- 
describable feminine  yearning  for  a  bosom,  alien  from  my  own,  into  which, 
as  into  a  mould,  my  young  emotions  might  pour  themselves,  and  form 
into  a  purely  grateful  and  happy  character.  I  experienced  all  the  day- 
dreams peculiar  to  young  women.  But — I  was  *'  plain."  Conscious  of 
this  fact,  and  too  proud  to  unburden  my  heart  through  my  tongue  or 
eyes,  I  became  moody  and  suspicious,  and  was,  as  a  consequence,  con- 
sidered unamiable. 

My  father  was  not  a  sociable  man,  and  we  saw  few  visitors.  I  had 
made  some  few  acquaintances  at  a  boarding-school  in  the  south  ;  but  the 
girls,  old  schoolmates,  whom  I  had  occasionally  invited  to  see  me,  dis- 
liked our  dull  home,  and  soon  hastened  to  depart  from  it  Once  gone, 
they  seldom  returned  again.  Thus  I  was  gradually  left  without  com- 
panions of  my  own  age,  and  the  result  wBfS  just  what  any  woman  wiser 
than  my  mother  would  have  anticipated.  Mamma  thought  that  I  was 
growing  domesticated;  but  in  point  of  fact  I  was  fast  becoming  morbid. 
Habitual  isolation  from  men  and  things  had  not  rendered  my  father  much 
sharper-sighted. 

Accustomed  to  study  minutely  the  individuality  of  the  few  people  I 
sometimes  met,  I  began  to  esteem  myself  a  physiognomist.  So  confident, 
indeed,  was  I  in  the  acnteness  of  my  penetration,  that  I  fancied  I  was 
able  to  read  the  characters  of  people  at  a  glant;e.  I  had  Physiognomy 
to  thank  for  making  me  fond  of  the  society  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Macbraith, 
the  minister  of  Ivihaugh  Church. 

For  personal  appearance,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Macbraith  was  spare,  tall,  and 
large  of  bone;  his  complexion  was  olive,  and  his  hair  was  deep  blacL 
His  lank  and  cleanly -shaven  face  owed  its  charm  to  the  eyes,  which, 
although  deep-set,  were  bright  and  piercing,  and  beamed  with  mingled 
sagacity  and  human  kindness.  A  stranger,  passing  him  in  a  crowded 
street,  could  not  have  failed  to  recognise  in  him  a  man  eccentric  and  above 
the  common.  The  tall,  sinewy  frame,  the  raven-black  and  cnrlless  hair, 
the  pensive  countenance,  formed  only  a  portion  of  his  eccentric  figure. 
For  he  was  accustomed  to  wear  a  long,  old-fashioned  cloak,  fastened 
at  the  throat  by  metallic  clasps,  and  a  hat  such  as  Guy  Fawkes  wore, 
but  without  the  feather.  He  was  younger  than  either  his  looks  or  his 
dress.  He  was  only  thirty-five  years  old  when  I  first  found  a  firiend  in 
him. 

As  a  pastor,  Mr.  Macbraith  was  generally  liked  by  his  parishioners, 
however  much  their  canny  Scotch  heads  distrusted  his  eccentricities.  One 
or  two  of  the  gentry,  however,  opposed  him.  A  hater  of  cant  in  any 
shape,  he  had  been  accustomed  to  express  opinions  whidi  these  gentry 
pronounced  heterodox.  But  at  the  houses  of  the  poor  he  was  a  oonatut 
visitor.    He  led  a  quiet,  blameless,  almost  ascetic  life ;  and  hie  enemies, 
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who  coald  find  no  TnlneraUe  point  in  hii  charftcter,  ooTortlj  attacked  liis 
opinions.  Bj  m  j  father  he  was  especiall j  disliked.  It  was  well  that  mj 
fiitlier  was  not  a  choroh-going  man,  as  he  and  the  minister  avoided  each 
oAer  on  all  oeeasions.  When  they  did  meet,  Mr.  Maebraith  was  not 
ricpw  to  retom  inciTiUtj  with  seomfbl  coldness.  This  was  not  mere  na- 
tural w»nt  of  sympathy  with  one  another.  I  felt  persoaded  that  at  the 
bottom  of  their  aatipftthy  lay  causes  in  their  past  life,  of  which  I  knew 
nothing'.  They  had  met  before ;  and  in  their  previous  meetingp  lay  the 
leeret  of  their  present  coldness. 

Nut  until  I  was  eigphteen  years  of  age  did  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maebraith 
obtain  the  Ivihaugh  living.  When  he  came  first  to  fulfil  his  pastoral 
duties  among  us,  I  had  only  just  left  a  boarding-schod,  where  I  had 
passed  three  dull  years.  His  predecessor  had  gone  over  to  the  English 
Church,  been  serviceable  to  the  Church  party  as  a  pamphleteer,  and  had 
fust  received  the  reward  of  charlatanism,  in  the  shape  of  a  fat  living  and 
ft  vi^e  pnnnise  of  a  future  bishopric. 

*'  Papa,"  I  said,  as  we  sat  at  dinner  together,  '^  have  you  heard  the 
aaxne  of  the  new  minister?^ 

Papa  listlessly  lifted  up  his  eyes  fit>m  the  leading  article  of  the  Times, 
md  reph'ed  in  the  negative. 

''The  Rev.  Mr.  Maebraith." 

I  was  aghast  to  see  my  mother  turn  snowy  pale,  and  tremble  as  if 
ibout  to  faint.  My  father's  face  grew  black  with  anger  or  terror,  and  he 
Iropped  the  newspaper  from  his  quivering  fingers. 

*' Maebraith!  What  Maebraith?"  he  gasped,  with  an  ineffectual 
sfibrt  to  appear  calm. 

*^  The  Rev.  Richard  Maebraith,"  I  answered,  with  some  anxiety. 
At  the  answer  papa  arose,  and  began  pacing  hurriedly  up  and  down 
he  room,  as  if  unabte  to  control  his  emotions.   He  was  fearfully  agitated, 
lad  his  face  and  lips  had  turned  quite  white. 

''  Edward !"  cried  poor  mamma,  in  a  querulous  tone. 

He  made  no  answer,  but  turned  to  me  angrily. 

'^Jessie,  who  told  you  that  this  new  minister  was  named  Richard 
facbraithr 

"  Why,  all  the  village  is  talking  about  it;  and  he  is  expected  to  de- 
Ivor  his  first  sermon  to-morrow." 

My  fiither  was  tall  and  handsome ;  but  his  rage  made  him  shrink  like 
crouching  dog. 

^  And  after  a',"  murmured  mamma,  in  the  Doric,  plaintively,  '^  it  may 
ot  be  our  Richard  Maebraith." 

^  Bah !  I  am  not  more  certain  that  I  live  and  breathe  than  that  this 
I— our  curse,  our  enemy.  Oh,  it's  hard,  hard.  Why  has  Fate  wilUd 
bat  ho  andJI  should  again  meet  face  to  face,  after  the  long  years  of  ease 
Dd  safety?'  Why  isn't  he  dead?" 

"Hejcsmna  hi^urm  you,  dear,"  broke  in  manuna. 
^  Papa  gnashed  his  teeth  togeitery  and  lasghsd  in  \M:i!!\fifW  T&»dusr^ 
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as  he  Bneeringlj  answered :  '^ Cannot  harm  me?  No.  That  is,  he  can't 
go  into  a  witness-box  and  swear  my  life  away.  He  can't  rob  me  of 
the  money  I've  saved ;  and  he  wouldn't  if  he  could,— curse  him,  I'll  do 
him  that  justice.  But  I'll  tell  you,  my  woman,  what  he  can  do.  He  can 
creep  about  with  his  infernal  tales,  libel  me,  and  rob  me  of  my  good  name. 
He  can  make  the  very  shopmen  turn  their  backs  upon  me.  He  can — ** 
here  his  eye  fell  suddenly  upon  me,  and  he  recollected  himself — *^  Jessi^ 
leave  the  room." 

He  waved  me  away  angrily,  and  I  obeyed.  By  and  by  mamma  came 
out  of  the  room.  I  had  gone  to  my  bedchamber,  and  ^ere  she  fooDd 
me.  Her  eyes  were  red  with  weeping,  and  her  voice  was  fretful ;  but  it 
was  her  frightened  and  scared  manner  that  most  appalled  me. 

'^  It's  vera  hard  indeed,  exceedingly  hard,"  she  sobbed,  '^  that  your 
puir  &ither  is  to  be  plagued  in  this  way  by  the  man  he  hates  and  fears 
maist.  And,  Jessie,  ye  are  to  avoid  Mr.  Macbraith  as  much  as  possible; 
but  tak'  care  no'  to  offend  him.  Dear  me,  I  kent  him  when  I  was  no 
aulder  than  you  ;  and  before  I  met  your  puir  Either,  Richard  Macbraith 
was  only  a  wean  then.  He  is  a  vera,  vera  bad  man ;  and  I  would  hae 
gien  the  warl'  rather  than  that  your  puir  faither  should  hae  met  him 
again." 

And  mamma  went  on  to  say,  tearfully,  that  papa  was  determined  to 
hear  the  new  minister  on  the  following  day,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  it 
was  the  same  person ;  and  that  she  had  tried  in  vain  to  persuade  him  to 
stop  at  home.  But  my  father  was  peremptory,  and  brooked  no  advisers. 
It  was  arranged  that  we  were  all  to  go  to  church  in  company,  ostensibly 
out  of  the  common  curiosity  to  see  and  hear  a  new  preacher. 

Confident  of  my  powers  as  a  physiognomist,  I  was  all  curiosity  to  see 
the  man  of  whom  my  &ther  and  mother  stood  in  such  unwholesome  dread. 
I  saw  him.  He  was  such  as  I  have  already  described  him ;  but  probably 
for  the  reason  tbat  my  mind  had  been  prejudiced  against  him  beforehand, 
my  first  impression  of  him  was  not  a  favourable  one.  I  fancied,  somehow, 
that  he  had  a  sinister  look ;  that  he  was  not  only  unamiable,  but  sly  and 
secret. 

He  preached  a  forcible,  but  slightly  transcendental,  sermon,  some 
parts  of  which  were  too  involved  for  our  simple  comprehension.  He  ap- 
peared to  wander  a  good  deal  in  imagination,  and  to  possess  a  lofty  con- 
tempt for  trifies.  Strange  to  say,  my  home  education  considered,  I  was 
of  an  essentially  practical  turn  of  mind.  I  did  not  dream.  I  acted 
always  on  fixed  principles.  If  I  erred,  it  was  because  the  jHincipl^ 
themselves  were  erroneous. 

I  must  not  forget  to  state  that  Mr.  Macbraith,  shortly  after  entering 
the  pulpit,  turned  very  pale,  and  seemed  violently  agitated,  on  perceiving 
my  father  and  mother.  It  was  some  minutes  before  he  spoke  coolly  or 
clearly ;  but  the  congregation  attributed  his  agitation  to  diffidence.  Our 
pew  was  situated  quite  close  to  the  pulpit ;  and  I  could  not  help  remark- 
lag'  tbat,  tbrougbout  the  sermoBi  an  inner  and  irreligious  strife  was  going 
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<m  in  the  preacher's  bosom.  Once  or  twice  his  eje  fell  npon  me — sorrow* 
fulljy  as  I  could  not  help  fancying. 

Mr.  Macbraith  called  upon  most  of  his  parishioners^  to  introduce  him* 
self;  but  he  came  not  near  our  house. 

"  I  knew  him  of  old,"  I  heard  my  father  say.    '^  He  is  plotting,  plot- 

tiDg." 

But  we  never  visited  the  kirk  again.  My  mother  and  I  walked  five 
miles  every  Sunday  to  a  neighbouring  village,  and  attended  service  there. 
Hy  father  grumbled  at  home,  and,  in  his  dislike  of  one  man,  libelled  the 
clergy  generally.  Once  or  twice  he  met  Mr.  Macbraith  by  accident,  and 
gave  him  a  bow,  which  was  half  a  scowL  On  one  of  these  occasions,  I 
saw  the  lips  of  the  minister  curl  scornfully,  as  a  dark  cloud  crept  suddenly 
across  his  thoughtful  features. 

Months  passed  on.  The  servants  told  me  strange  stories  about  the 
minister's  lonely  life.  He  lived  alone  in  the  Manse,  attended  by  an  old 
woman,  his  housekeeper ;  and  performed  the  duties  of  his  vocation  metho- 
dically and  successiidly. 

AH  at  once  I  began  to  be  interested  in  him ;  his  animosity  to  my 
father,  and  his  lonely  life,  awakened  my  curiosity ;  his  practical  kindness, 
of  which  I  heard  much,  awakened  my  esteem.  I  found  myself  arguing 
his  blameless  character  and  his  pensive  aspect  against  the  aogry  words  of 
my  father.  Surely  he  could  not  be  a  bad  man.  A  strict,  severe  man, 
perhaps,  but  not  a  bad  man.  Might  not  my  father,  who  was  hot  and 
headstrong,  himself  be  the  wroog-doer  ?  Might  not  their  coldness  have 
arisen  from  a  quarrel,  of  which  my  father's  hot  temper  had  been  the 
cause  ?  So  mudi  for  physiognomy.  I  began  to  question  my  own  pene- 
tration. 

It  was  in  one  of  my  rural  wanderings  that  Mr.  Macbraith  and  I  first 
met  and  exchanged  words.  It  was  in  summer-time.  I  was  loitering 
down  one  of  the  green  country  lanes,  when  I  saw  him  approaching  me, 
with  a  book  in  his  hand.  Before  I  could  avoid  him  we  met  face  to 
£bu».  He  tamed  alternately  red  and  pale.  Then  he  took  off  lus  hat, 
and  bowed. 

**  Miss  Hayman  ?"  he  inquired,  with  a  half-smile  of  encouragement. 

I  bowed  in  the  affirmative.    He  went  on  quietly — 

^'  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  on  one  occasion,  at  church.'' 

Here  it  was  my  turn  to  blush,  for  I  remembered  that  we  had  only 
paid  his  church  one  visit.  Embarrassed  and  vexed,  I  imconsciously  be- 
came rude,  and  tried  to  push  past  him.  He  did  not  attempt  to  detain 
me.    I  paused  unaware. 

''  I  sincerely  trust,"  he  said,  '^  that  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  long 
and  mutually  beneficial  intercourse.  May  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  Miss  Hayman  again  ?*' 

*'  I  am  sorry,"  I  stammered,  blushing,  "  that  my  father" — I  paused 
timidly,  and  he  bit  his  lips  with  an  appearance  of  deep  chagrin — 

^'  Is  unfortunately  prejudiced  against  me.    Well,  \ie  \i&&\)^  t^abksds^ 
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of  wliich  joa  happily  know  nothing."  And  he  added^  more  impatieatlT; 
'^  Miss  Hajman,  has  your  father  forbidden  you  to  treat  me  with  less  than 
common  ci?ility  ?" 

^'  I  am  not  awarO;  sir/' I  said  coldly,  ^  tiiat  my  conduct  has  been 
imciviL" 

He  broke  out  passionately — "  It  has  not.  Nevertheless,  Miss  Hay- 
man,  I  conjure  you  to  think  better  of  me  than  to  suppose  I  am  your 
father's  enemy,  or  that  I  deserve  his  enmity.  I  do  not  UnwilliBglyi 
Heaven  knows,  I  have  been  his  opponent ;  but  my  opposition  has  been 
that  of  one  deeply  wronged.  I  am  now  more  anxious  than  ever  that  this 
breach  should  be  healed." 

He  was  gone  in  a  moment,  with  a  wave  of  the  hand.  Short  as  that 
interview  was,  it  awakened  a  new  interest  in  my  bosom.  I  was  certain 
in  my  own  mind  that  Mr.  Macbraith  was  to  be  sympathised  with  and 
pitied.  If  he  had  sinned,  he  was  evidently  desirous  of  atoning  for  Us 
sin.  But  his  own  words  directly  contradicted  the  supposition  that  he  was 
the  blamable  party.  Wh^t  could  [it  all  mean  ?  I  was  afraid  to  speak 
to  my  £Either  about  the  matter.  I  knew  his  violent  temper  would  not 
admit  of  an  allusion  to  the  subject.  He  evideDtly  feared,  as  much  as  he 
disliked,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Macbraitb. 

'^  I  know  him  of  old,*'  he  would  say  again  and  again ;  '^  he  is  plotting 
against  me,  plotting." 

In  the  mean  time  the  antagonism  hetweea  my  father  and  Mr.  Mae- 
hrsiih  was  talked  over  and  commented  on,  with  original  exaggeraticms,  by 
the  gossips,  and  some  particular  friend  let  the  Presbytery  hear  of  it.  The 
Presbytery,  who  had  a  respect  for  Mr.  Macbraith,  wrote  to  inquire  into 
the  affidr.  I  suppose  the  answer  was  satisfactory,  for  they  made  no  more 
inquiries.  But  my  father  was  greatly  to  blame.  He  abused  the  minis- 
ter publicly,  on  all  possible  occasions ;  and  thus  gave  a  colour  to  the  tittle- 
tattle.     Of  these  attacks  the  minister  took  no  notice. 

Fortunately  or  unfortunately,  fate  or  chance  or  accid^t  made  me 
meet  with  Mr.  Macbraith  again,  and  again,  and  again.  We  met  in  the 
broad  daylight,  with  a  consciousness  (on  one  side,  at  least)  that  we  erred 
in  so  doing.  We  became  intimate  friends.  Friends  ?  yes,  close  and  dear 
friends.  The  society  of  the  minister  had  a  strange,  sad  diarm  for  me, 
and  it  was  even  salted  and  seasoned  by  fear  lest  my  father  should  be- 
come aware  of  the  intercourse. 

We  met  in  the  green  lanes,  always  acddentally,  out  of  the  readi  of 
piying  eyes.  We  read  books  together ;  we  compared  impressions.  Coupled 
with  a  subtle  imagination,  he  possessed  the  shrewd  Scotch  reasoning  facul* 
ties ;  while  he  charmed  me  with  his  ingenuity,  he  flattered  me  by  his 
common  sense.  Say  what  you  please,  there  is  no  individual  more  calcu- 
lated to  please  us  wise  little  women  than  your  educated  Scotcfamaa, 
whom  society  has  robbed  of  the  native  unwieldiness  of  mind,  md  whose 
penetration  has  been  polished  to  good  manners  by  oontact  with  men  aad 
rtroweiL     Good  breeding  has  becdi  described  as  the  ^graoeftd  recognition 
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f  the  rightB  of  otbera."    If  this  description  be  true^  Scotland  abounds  in 
rell-bred  gentlemen. 

Day  bj  day  I  found  some  new  trait  to  admire  in  Mr.  Macbrailh.  His 
ofty  thought^  *hi8  kindness  to  the  poor,  his  deference  to  myself^  and  even 
UB  eccentricity,  all  charmed  me. 

Once  or  twice  I  laughed  at  him  for  indulging  in  quaint  apparel,  and 
K>inted  out  the  absurdity  of  the  great  cloak  and  the  Guy-Fawkes  hat 
But  he  had  a  Scotch  argument  wherewith  to  defend  himself.  The  age,  he 
mt  it,  was  one,  not  of  individuals,  but  of  classes.  Individual  life  had 
lied  out  with  Toryism  and  the  Reform  Bill  of  1830 ;  and  society,  since 
ike  advent  of  the  fourth  estate,  had  become  impersonal.  He  defended  the 
looentricitj  of  some  modem  litterateurs.  Eccentricity,  he  said,  was  simply 
he  outburst  of  the  impersonal  spirit  in  its  unconscious  struggles  for  indi- 
Fidualism.  On  that  imderstanding,  he  respected  the  man  who  wore  a 
vo^ed  pole.  The  cropped  pole  distinguished  him  from  the  crowd,  and 
nduced  self-consciousness.  And  self-consciousness  was  an  essential  ele- 
nent  in  morals  as  well  as  in  literature. 

Arguments  like  these,  discussed  in  a  laughing  manner,  pleased  us 
wdi,  and  gave  us  a  pretext  for  seeking  each  other's  society.  Now,  quite 
»rtain  that  Mr.  Macbraith  was  a  man  of  blameless  life,  I  prayed  fervently 
hat  he  might  be  reconciled  to  my  father.  Why  conceal  the  truth  any 
onger  ?  Let  me  hasten  to  the  conclusion :  I  loved  Mr.  Macbraith.  He 
iras  seventeen  years  older  than  I;  but  I  loved  him.  With  my  whole  un- 
livided  heart,  with  the  fullest  spirit  of  feminine  self-sacnfioe,  I  loved  him. 
[would  have  given  away  my  life  to  save  him  a  pang.  His  superior  years 
Ipave  him  a  strange  power  over  me.  I  was  spell-bound,  as  it  were: 
itniggle  as  I  might,  I  could  not  shake  off  his  bewitching  influence.  I  was 
irawn  to  him  by  something  beyond  myself 

But  I  waa  plain.  My  ill- favour  now  became  a  bitter  source  of  annoy- 
moe  to  me.  Covld  it  be  possible  that  Mr.  Macbraith  bestowed  any 
lerious  affection  on  one  so  unattractive  ?  It  seemed  improbable.  His 
nanner  towards  me  was  sympathetic,  and  father -like.  He  knew  no- 
iung  of  the  great  chaos  of  passions  struggling  within  me,  and  strug- 
fling  into  form  of  a  love  which  intensified  my  whole  being  ?  I  was  mis- 
aken.  Mr.  Macbraith  was  a  man  who  knew  the  world.  He  understood 
ne. 

He  was  the  first  man  who  had  paid  me  any  attention ;  how  strange 
hat  ha  was  the  last  man  to  whom,  if  I  obeyed  the  parental  mandate, 
[  ahould  have  given  my  serious  affection !  But,  as  I  have  said,  I  tried 
;o  resist  him  in  vain.  His  abilities  quickened  my  enthusiasm ;  his  high 
vinciples  awakened  my  emulation ;  his  personal  attractions — by  which 
[  do  not  mean  his  mere  physical  attractions — inflamed  my  sympathy.  I 
nras  absorbed  out  of  myself,  as  it  were,  and  had  no  individual  being. 
yooe,  I  felt  competent  to  resist  him.  In  his  presence,  I  was  as  helpless 
So  resist  him  as  a  little  child. 

One  day  I  ascertained  that  mj  intercourse  with  Mr.  ^^^i^vraiXjOL  \i^\ 
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not  passed  wholly  unnoticed.  I  was  walking  in  the  garden^  when  I  heard 
two  of  the  servants  talking  together — the  cook  and  the  housemaid. 

*^  Ye  ken  the  minister,  Mistress  Agnes?"  said  Maggie  the  housemaid. 

"  Is  it  Mr.  Machraith  je  mean  ?"  said  Agnes.  "  Och !  ay,  I  ken 
him  weel.  He*8  a  hraw  preacher;  but  the  maister  and  him  hae  their 
wee  bit  bone  to  pick  thegither;  and  there'd  be  the  deil  to  pay  if  he  kent 
we  gangit  to  his  kirk." 

*'  That's  just  it !  There'll  be  gran'  goings  on,  you  maun  be  sure,  if 
the  maister  kens  that  my  young  lady,  his  dochter,  and  the  minister  are 
thick  wi'  ane  anither.  But  it*s  true,  Mistress  AgDes.  Miss  Jessie  and 
Mr.  Macbraith  hae  been  seen  thegither  mair  nor  ance ;  and  the  folk  say 
their  company-keepin'  will  end  in  a  loup  i'  the  blanket  and  a  wedding 
tocher." 

''  I  canna  believe 't,  woman,"  said  AgDes.  ''The  minister's  no'  that  daft; 
he  wadna  commeet  himsel'  with  a  puir  wean  like  Miss  Jessie.  He's 
aulder  than  her  a  heap.    Wha  tauld  ye?" 

'^  Mistress  Henderson,  o'  the  post-office,"  answei'ed  Maggie. 

''  And  what  does  Mistress  Henderson  ken'o'  it  ?    Havers,  Maggie." 

''  Her  sister  Jean  saw  them  alane,  by  Rab  Gibson's  Dyke,  a  week  syne 
gin  Saturday." 

I  had  heard  quite  enough.  I  walked  away,  and  left  the  women  to 
speculate  about  the  matter  at  their  leisure. 

Rab  Gibson's  Dyke,  as  it  was  called,  was  a  straggling  square  of  stones 
in  the  midst  of  the  marshes,  and  just  below  our  house.  It  formed  the 
wall  of  an  unfin&hed  sheepfold,  which  (tradition  had  it)  had  been  left 
uncompleted  by  one  Robert  Gibson,  a  villager,  who  had  been  fpund  on 
the  spot  murdered  and  robbed.  It  was  a  lonely,  unfrequented  spot,  and 
for  that  reason  Mr.  Macbraith  and  I  oft»n  chose  it  as  our  place  of  meet- 
ing. Far  around  it  stretched  the  marshes,  covered  in  summer-time  by  a 
thin  silver  scarf  of  cobweb-mist.  The  effect  of  a  sunset  seen  from  this 
spot  was  superb.     In  the  background  lay  a  line  of  purple  hills. 

Two  days  aftier  I  had  overheard  the  above  conversation  I  went  to 
Rab  Gibson's  Dyke,  and  near  that  spot  met  Mr.  Macbraith.  It  was 
eaiiy  evening,  and  every  thing  looked  sad  in  the  twilight  After  some  ge- 
neral conversation,  the  minister  said  abruptly, ''  I  am  in  trouble,  Jessie." 

He  was  accustomed  now  to  call  me  by  my  Christian  name. 

«  In  trouble,  Mr.  Macbraith !" 

''  I  have  a  brother,  Jessie,  whom  Heaven  has  visited  with  the  curse  of 
a  weak  mind.  In  stronger  words,  he  is  a  harmless  imbecile ;  but  we  have 
always  strongly  combated  his  entrance  into  an  asylum.  He  has,  for  the 
last  two  years,  been  staying  with  some  relations,  where  he  has  received 
every  attention.  The  departure  of  those  relations  for  Australia  rendered 
his  return  to  me  inevitable." 

''  I  am  deeply  concerned.  Indeed  I  feel  for  you  in  your  unplennuit 
position." 

'^  T  bare  sworn,  Jessie,  that  he  shall  never  nm  the  riak  of  iU-tratft* 
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meni  at  an  asylum.  There  was  a  time,  my  dear  friend^  when  Alexander 
— yes,  that  is  his  name — ^was  not  what  he  is  now ;  and  at  that  time,  he 
was  a  good  and  kind  brother  to  me.  He  loves  me,  and  clings  to  me  still. 
I  have  not  the  heart  to  cast  him  off." 

"  Where  is  he  now?"  I  asked  with  anxiety. 

'^  At  the  Manse^  here." 

He  was  very  calm  and  decided.  I  felt  that  he  had  more  to  say,  and 
looked  into  his  face  questioningly. 

**  Jessie,  I  have  only  one  real  friend  in  this  village, — ^yourself.  Will 
you  do  me  a  favour?" 

I  answered  him  with  my  eyes.  Perhaps  they  said  too  much ;  ibr 
they  seemed  to  embarrass  him. 

"  I  want  you  to  come  with  me  to  the  Manse,  and  see  my  brother 
Alexander." 

"This  evening?" 

"  This  evening.  I  have  particular  reasons,  which  I  cannot  at  present 
explain.    Will  you  come?" 

"  If  you  think  we  shall  be  unobserved,  Mr.  Macbraith,  I  will — ^I  will." 

He  Uianked  me  warmly  for  acceding  to  his  strange  wish  so  easily. 

"  Come,  then,"  he  said ;  and  we  walked  on  side  by  side. 

The  shades  of  dusk  thickened  around  us  as  we  walked,  choosing  the 
least  frequented  paths.  I  was  silent;  for  I  was  arguing  in  my  own  mind 
the  folly  or  wisdom  of  disobeying  so  readily  my  father's  peremptorily 
expressed  wishes. 

The  Manse  was  a  dark  and  gloomy  old  house,  and  stood,  with  its 
garden,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  village-church.  You  gained 
the  entrance  by  little  shady  lanes,  that,  being  full  of  flowers  in  summer, 
presented  a  sweet  contrast  to  the  minister's  abode.  I  had  never  visited 
the  Manse  before ;  but  often  enough  I  had  watched  it  from  the  distance, 
and  thought  how  gloomy  it  seemed.  It  was  distinctly  visible  from  Rab 
Gibson's  Dyke. 

As  we  walked  through  the  carelessly-kept  garden,  I  asked  myself 
what  possible  object  the  minister  could  have  in  inviting  me  to  his  lonely 
home  'y  and,  being  unable  to  answer  my  own  question  satisfactorily,  £ 
felt  rather  timid. 

The  door  was  opened  to  us  by  an  elderly  woman,  who  looked  clean 
and  good-natured,  and  who  appeared  to  recognise  me  as  we  entered. 
Pushing  unceremoniously  past  this  person,  Mr.  Macbraith  led  me  into  a 
little  plainly-furnished  apartment  on  the  ground-floor,  where  he  left  me 
for  some  minutes.    Rejoining  me,  he  beckoned  me  to  follow  him. 

**  Come,"  he  said  in  a  whisper,  leading  the  way  up-stairs. 

I  followed  him,  with  a  nervous  beating  of  the  heart.  We  crept  up- 
stairs on  tiptoe,  and  halted  at  the  door  of  a  small  room,  which  was  frir- 
nished  like  a  study.  The  door  stood  half  open,  so  that  the  interior  of  the 
loom  was  quite  visible. 

Seated  at  the  table,  with  his  proBle  towards  us,  waa  a  -^^o^csdolAs)^* 
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lag  man^  of  about  forty  years  of  age.  His  lower  limbs  were  short  and 
sturdr.  and  his  cbest  was  broad  and  muscular.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
complete  suit  of  black,  cut  ailer  the  most  genteel  fiEiafaion^  but  worn  and 
seedy.  At  a  first  glance  I  saw  nothing  remarkable  in  his  personal 
appeai*ance,  save  its  indication  of  great  strength.  Another  look  at  the 
dark  shaven  face^  and  into  the  bright  but  vacant  eyes^  convinoed  me  that 
I  was  in  the  presence  of  an  imbecile. 

The  man  did  not  hear  us.  He  was  intent  on  a  strange  occupation ; 
he  was  playing  cards  with  an  imaginary  opponent,  and  all  his  soul  seemed 
centered  on  the  game.  We  entered  the  apartment  with  some  noise ;  still 
he  did  not  hear  us. 

'^  Sandie/'  said  the  deep  voice  of  Mr.  Macbraith.  The  man  started 
up  hastily,  thrust  the  greasy  pack  of  cards  into  his  bosom,  and  stood 
looking  at  us  in  a  timid  appealing  way.  '^  Sandie,  this  is  a  lady  who 
has  come  to  pay  you  a  visit.  Why  don't  you  shake  hands  with  her, 
and  say  you're  gkd  to  see  her?" 

Sandie  chuckled  to  himself  in  a  wicked  way,  and  looked  keenly  into 
my  face.  ^  She's  no'  that  bonnie,  man,'*  he  muttered,  shaking  his  head. 
^'  Hoot,  toot!  bid  her  gang  awa'." 

''  Sandie,  be  poUte.     Shake  hands  with  the  lady." 

The  man  placed  a  hot  and  heavy  hand  in  mine,  with  an  air  of  great 
affidctation. 

^'Sandie  here,"  said  the  minister,  ''is  quite  a  lady's  man." 

Sandie,  apparently  delighted  with  this  compliment,  rubbed  Us  hands 
together,  and  laughed.  ''  Ay,  ay !  Sandie  here  is  a  leddy's  man,"  said 
the  man.  ''  I  hae  seen  the  time  when  bonniei*  lasses  nor  this  ane  would 
hae  loup'd  i'  their  shoon  to  hae  Sandie.  But  na,  na,  na !  I  hae  shairp 
een  in  my  head." 

'^  WcQl,  the  lady  must  leave  yon,  Sandie,"  said  Mr.  MacbraitL  ^'Shake 
hands  again  with  her." 

But  when  I  placed  my  hand  in  his  again,  he  clasped  it  like  a  vice, 
and  looked  keenly  into  my  face. 

^  I  hae  seen  that  wean^s  &ee  langsyne,"  he  muttered.  ''I  ken  the 
fause  een,  and  the  sour  lines  i'  the  hps.  But  the  face  I  kent  was  a  Ixm- 
nier  ane.     It  had  the  een  o'  the  deil  himsel'." 

He  released  me,  and  I  shrunk  away  timidly  to  the  lower  room,  where 
Mr.  Macbraith  soon  joined  me. 

''  Ajid  tiiat  man,"  I  said  hastily,  ^'  is  your  unhappy  brother  7" 

''  Yes,  Jessie.  You  have  now  penetrated  to  the  Uadceat  sorrow  of 
my  heart  And  there  is  no  sorrow  in  the  world  without  sin.  He  has 
been  a  sinner,  and  he  suffers." 

T\da  manner  of  the  minister  was  solemnly  sad.  He  went  on  to 
explain  to  me  some  of  the  secrets  of  his  brother's  past  life. 

^'Jessie,"  he  said  calmly,  ^'I  have  my  own  reasons  for  proFmg  to  yon 
that  the  unfortunate  quarrel  between  your  father  and  mysdf  is  none  of 
my  making.    Promise  to  hear  me  to  the  end." 
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^'I  promiie." 

^  Yean  ago,  when  you  weze  a  very  little  girl,  your  &ther  and  my' 
brodiar  Alexander  were  thrown  into  contact  with  each  other  in  London. 
Your  &ther  was  at  that  time  a  young  man  of  fortune,  and,  like  many 
other  persona  in  his  position,  he  was  drawn  into  many  of  the  dissipations 
of  the  great  city.  Greatest  of  all  your  father's  follies  was  one  into  which 
he  was  led  by  evil  associates.    He  gambled." 

I  made  an  involuntary  movement  of  surprise  and  protestation. 

^  Hear  me  out.  He  fell  among  sharpers,  who  speedily  inoculated 
him  with  their  own  greedy  thirst  for  gain.  He  had  principles;  but  they 
snocumbed  to  his  passions.  He  gambled,  Jessie,  and  stood  before  the 
}awfl  of  ruin.  Helpless  and  hopeless,  he  joined  his  base  companions  in  a 
plot  to  ruin  a  poor  weak-witted  Scot,  who  had  some  property,  and  he 
succeeded.    The  victim  was  my  brother  Alexander." 

""Mr.MacbraiUir 

^^  Hush !  I  call  God  to  witness  that  I  speak  the  whole  truth.  Mj 
brother  AJexander  was  not  then  what  he  is  now ;  but,  if  you  understand 
me,  he  was  never  strong-minded.  He  was  fond  of  vain  frivolities,  gay 
dresses,  and  personal  ornaments.  Moreover,  he  had  no  centred  over  his 
evil  passions.  Once  sucked  into  the  vortex  of  gambling,  he  became  the 
merest  skve  of  the  game.  Night  after  night  he  haunted  the  gambling- 
hell,  and  night  after  night  he  returned  more  impoverished.  Li  vain  I, 
who  was  seat  from  Scotland  to  join  him,  tried  to  save  him.  He  was 
rained  by  your  &ther  and  his  companions." 

"Have  pity,  Mr.  Macbraith,  have  pity !" 

*'Then  the  poor  Scot,  mad  with  his  reverses,  began  to  wash  tiiem 
down  with  brandy.  Night  after  night  he  gambled,  blind  with  the 
aloofaoL  One  night,  Jessie,  chance  convinced  even  his  weak  mind  that 
he  was  a  miserable  dupe,  and  that  he  was  the  victim  of  unprincipled 
sprindlers." 

The  voice  of  the  minister  liad  risen  in  volume,  and  his  face  was  now 
black  with  rage. 

'*  Well,  there  is  a  little  more  to  tell.  Alexander  taxed  the  men  with 
their  crime.  They  laughed  at  him ;  he  made  a  violent  attack  upon  your 
fikther,  whom  he  would  have  murdered,  had  not  one  of  the  rascals  split 
open  my  brother's  skull  with  a  champagne-bottle.  With  the  greatest 
di£Bculty  I  got  him  out  of  London.  It's  an  old  story,  Jessie,  but  it's  a 
sad  one  notwithstanding.  He  was  never  himself  after  that  The  injury 
he  had  received  in  die  brawl,  added  to  perpetual  indulgence  in  spirits, 
completed  his  overthrow,  and  he  is — ^what  you  now  see  him." 

"  0  Mr.  Macbraith,  why  did  you  tell  me  this  horrible  tale  ?" 

He  now  continued  calmly,  witliout  noticing  my  question — '^  A  peculiar 
fiaature  of  his  case  is,  that,  with  the  change  I  have  spoken  of,  a  strange  al* 
tfratiCTi  has  passed  over  his  language  and  ideas.  He  formerly  expressed 
himsdf  in  the  common  English.  When  his  brain  turned,  his  tongue 
went  back  to  the  Temaenlar  of  his  Scotch  nursery." 
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There  was  a  long  painful  pause^  during  which  I  hid  my  face  in  my 
hands^  and  sobbed  violentlj.  At  last  I  rose  up  hurriedly,  and  tried  to 
push  past  him.  '^Let  me  go/'  I  cried;  '^I  cannot  remain  any  longer 
under  this  roof.    Let  me  go !" 

'^  Stop !"  said  the  minister,  in  a  tone  of  mingled  enti'eaty  and  com- 
mand. 

I  stopped  unconsciously;  and  sank  back  into  my  chair,  trembling 
violently. 

^'Jessie  Hayman,"  continued  the  minister,  in  low  scorching  tones,  ''I 
am  a  priest  of  God,  but,  do  what  I  may,  I  cannot  crush  the  black  hu- 
manity out  of  me.  Listen !  years  ago,  I  swore  an  oath  to  avenge  my 
brother's  wrongs  on  the  head  of  your  father,  their  chief  cause.  Again 
and  again  have  I  tried  to  struggle  against  Satan,  but  in  yain.  I  have 
still  hoarded  up  the  hope  of  retribution.  But  Providence,  as  if  in  pity 
for  my  wrath,  has  interposed  your  young  life  between  my  wrath  and  its 
object." 

'^  Let  me  go ;  I  cannot  understand  you." 

'*  I  love  you." 

He  spoke  in  a  cold  matter-of-fact  way,  with  a  grim  smile  on  his 
thoughtful  face. 

''  I  love  you ;  wretch  that  I  am,  I  love  you ;  while  yonder  poor  idiot 
calls  upon  me  to  bate  you.  You  have  not  captivated  me  in  the  usual 
way,  but  I  bum  to  possess  you.  It  is  a  madness  full  of  meaning.  If 
you  are  wise,  if  you  are  pitiful,  Jessie  Hayman,  if  you  love  your  father 
and  his  house,  be  my  wife  !" 

"  Your  wife !"  I  screamed^  starting  up  wildly.  "  Your  wife  I  0  Mr. 
If  acbi*aith,  let  me  pass." 

''  Be  my  wife !"  he  said  firmly  and  methodically.  *'  Marry  me,  Jessie; 
sit  at  my  board ;  sleep  under  my  roof;  and  endeavour,  by  making  the 
futura  days  of  that  madman  happy,  to  atone  for  your  fatber^s  crime.  I 
have  said  that  I  love  you.  Heaven  foi^ve  me  for  loving  you!  I  make 
you  the  offer  in  pity.  I  have  black  blood  in  me,  which  only  your  influ- 
ence can  calm  down.    Marry  me,  and  save  your  father." 

**  You  are  mad !"  I  cried. 

I  rushed  swiftly  to  the  door ;  as  I  reached  it,  I  saw  a  dark  figure 
ereep  away  up-stairs. 

^'  Stop,  woman !"  cried  the  minister.    *'  Stop,  and  beware !" 

But  swift  as  thought  I  gained  the  Manse-door,  and  rushed  into  the 
open  air.  It  was  still  early  evening.  I  ran  hastily  along  the  green 
lanes,  and  staggered  as  I  ran.  When  I  partly  recsvered  my  composure, 
I  walked  along,  not  heeding  whither, — afraid  to  venture  home  until  my 
agitation  had  calmed  down.  Then  I  fancied  that  I  heard  footsteps  be- 
hind me,  and  I  began  to  run  again.  The  footsteps  came  doeer  and 
eloser,  and  I  was  certain  that  I  was  being  pursued.  At  last|  bvathless 
and  tired  out,  I  stood  still  to  listen,  at  Sab  Gibson's  Dyke.  I  was  not 
A  dark  figure  passed  from  the  highway  on  to  the  nuondias, 
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and  came  towards  the  Dyke.  I  crouched  down  behind  the  itone-waU^ 
hopingp  to  pass  unseen.  The  figure  came  nearer  and  nearer.  I  recog- 
nised the  face  and  form  of  the  imbecile^  Alexander  Macbraith.  He  whb 
bare-headed,  and  looked  white  in  the  moon.  He  caught  sight  of  me  in  a 
moment,  and  came  towards  me,  chuckling. 

''  Hoch,  my  fine  leddy !  dinna  be  sae  proud  and  stiltit.  You*re  no* 
sae  bonnie,  but  I  maun  e'en  put  up  wi'  your  company  for  a  wee  short 
hour.  Come,  sit  ye  down,  Jessie  Hayman,  the  minister's  wife  that  is 
ne'er  to  be,  and  we'll  hae  a  look  at  the  deil*s  picture-book*" 

So  saying,  he  held  close  to  my  &ce  his  dirty  pack  of  playing-cards* 
I  tried  to  pass  by  him ;  but  he  gripped  my  arm  firmly,  and  whispered  be- 
tween his  clenched  teeth :  '^If  ye  dinna  sit  doun,  my  leddy,  I'll  throttle 
the  life  out  o'  ye !" 

He  pressed  me  down  upon  the  broken  wall,  and  sat  down  close  by 
me,  leaving  a  small  space  between  us.  I  was  quite  numb  with  fear.  He 
began  to  shuffle  the  cards. 

**  Yonder's  the  mune  glowerin'  at  us.  The  licht  o*  the  mune  is  better 
nor  lamps  and  siclike.  Are  ye  cauld,  woman,  that  ye  sit  shiverin'  there? 
tootj  it's  warm,  warm." 

^  Some  other  night,  Alexander,"  I  stammered,  coaxingly.  ^'  Let  me 
go  to-night" 

'^  Sit  ye  doim  !"  he  growled  fiercely ;  '^  I  haena  had  any  ane  to  play 
wi'  for  simmers  past.  Eh,  we*ll  hae  a  roaring  game  this  nicht,  woman^ 
till  cock-craw." 

I  heard  and  saw  no  more.  My  agitation  overpowered  me,  and  I  fainted 
away.  When  I  recovered,  I  found  myself  lying  in  the  arms  of  Mr.  Mao-» 
braith.     Sandie  stood  by,  chuckling,  and  shuffling  the  cards. 

''Take  me  home !"  I  murmured ;  ''  take  me  home !" 

Our  house  stood  close  by.  I  rose  to  my  feet  with  a  great  effort,  and 
felt  quite  strong.  The  minister  did  not  offer  to  touch  me.  He  stood  by, 
fi*owning  darkly. 

''  Yonder  lies  your  home,  young  lady,"  he  said  sternly.  ''  I  am  sorry 
for  what  has  occurred  to-night,  deeply  sorry.  But  again,  to-night,  in 
the  presence  of  my  brother,  I  repeat  my  former  offer.  Will  you  be  my 
wifer 

''  No,"  I  said  firmly,  and  moved  away. 

The  minister  folded  his  arms,  and  bit  his  lips. 

*'  Then  fitrewell.  Miss  Hayman.  There  was  a  black  devil  in  me  which 
yon  might  have  quelled.  Would  that  I  could  die  to-night.  It  would  be 
better  for  all  of  us.    Come,  Sandie." 

I  passed  away  without  a  word.  The  minister  patted  the  idiot  coax-* 
ingly  on  the  shoulder,  and  took  his  arm.  Then,  waving  his  hand  to  me, 
he  led  him  away  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Bewildered  and  confiised  by  what  I  had  seen  and  heard,  I  hurried 
home.  The  twilight,  like  a  silver  veil,  had  fallen  quickly  firom  the  hills  ; 
and  I  saw  the  tall  figures  of  Sandie  and  the  mimster  pass  ^«  \ibakdkss«% 
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OTor  the  misty  manhes.  As  I  entered  the  house,  the  domestics  stared  in 
surprise  at  my  pale,  hagg^ard  face.  Mj  mother,  obviously  alarmed,  led 
me  to  mj  bedchamber.  Her  kind  motherij  company  overpowered  me, 
and  I  burst  into  bitter  tears.  When  I  became  calm,  I  determined  to  tell 
her  alL 

^Mother,**  I  said  firmly,  '^I've  been  taking  a  walk  with  the  min- 
ister." 

She  lifted  up  her  hands,  and  raised  her  eyes  in  positive  horror. 

'^  And,  mother,  I  love  him,  and  he  wanted  me  to  marry  him.'* 

She  was  silent.    I  told  her  all  that  had  occurred.    Sinking  into  a. 
chair,  she  began  to  sob  and  moan. 

'^0  Jessie  woman,  if  your  puir  fiuther  kent  this,  he'd  gang  out  o'  hiss- 
wits  wi'  anger.    It's  a  sair,  sair  day  for  this  house,  lassie ;  a  sair,  sair 
day !    He'll  gang  daft.    The  minister,  o'  a'  the  men  i'  the  warld !    0  m] 
wean,  my  wean,  your  faither  will  gang  daft." 

She  thought  only  of  my  father,  and  took  no  note  of  my  bitter  griei 
Poor  mother !  it  was  no  fault  of  hers  if  she  could  not  forget  her  idol. 

R.  W.  B. 
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Come  hither,  Lucy,  with  thy  mother's  smile. 
And  sit  beside  me  here  a  little  while, — 

Here,  by  this  widowed  heart. 
From  which  thou  must  so  soon,  alas,  depart. 

I  dare  not  think  what  I  shall  lose  in  thee 
Beyond  the  sweetness  of  thy  company. 

My  friend,  my  danghter-wife. 
The  latest  tie  that  binds  me  still  to  life. 

A  flow'ret  blooming  from  thy  mother's  grave, 
Thou  wert  the  little  hope  that  courage  gave, 

And  bid  my  heart  good  cheer, 
When  all  around,  below,  above,  was  drear. 

Wan-hope  had  weighed  my  spirit  to  the  dust 
(As  yet,  alas,  I  had  not  learnt  to  trust). 

When  thou  in  cradle  laid, 
A  helpless  infant,  came  unto  my  aid. 

Thou  wert  a  pledge  that  I  was  not  forgot, 
Teacher  of  wisdom,  though  thou  knew'st  it  not; 

Who  noble  deeds  had  done 
While  yet  thine  own  frail  life  had  scarce  begun. 

I  taught  thee  all  I  knew ;  thou  taughtest  more. 
Thy  little  debt  of  life  was  paid  before 

Thine  inarticulate  speech 
Could  lisp  the  lessons  that  it  help'd  to  teach. 

The  innocence  that  sparkled  in  thine  eyes 
Was  Wisdom  better  far  than  being  wise ; 

And  in  thy  smile  was  vrrit 
A  purity  more  powerful  than  wit. 

But  oh  I  thou  wert  so  bright  and  frail  a  thing, 
So  like  a  gentle  Angel-changeling, 

That  I  would  oflen  fear 
Thou  wert  too  spirit-like  to  tarry  here. 

But  Heaven,  that  tempts  not  mortals  over-much, 
Left  thee  to  pilot  me  with  gentle  touch 

Safe  past  the  rocky  land 
Whereon  mjr  drifting  soul  was  nigh  to  strand. 
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Nay,  weep  not,  child  1  I  knew  it  must  be  so : 
Thy  work  is  done ;  'tis  good  that  thou  should*st  go ; 

Nature,  and  Lovei  and  I 
Bid  thee  depart — albeit  with  a  sigh. 

Thou  needs  must  leave  the  old  man  for  the  boji 
To  find  in  other  life  another  joy. 

The  greater  grief  to  me 
Is  that  I  must  not,  cannot  follow  thee. 

There  swells  a  mound  in  yonder  sacred  field, 
That  only  grass  and  storied  stones  doth  yield, 

Whose  sweet  yet  potent  sway 
Forbids  my  spell-bound  footsteps  far  to  stray. 

See  I — Though  the  Sun  departs,  his  Glory  stays; 
The  air  is  dimly  bright  with  golden  haze, 

And  all  things,  far  and  near. 
Glow  sofl  and  perfect,  beautiful  and  clear. 

So,  though  with  thee  my  Present  files  for  ever, 
The  sweetness  of  the  Past  shall  perish  never. 

Till  Memory's  sofl  twilight 
Has  lit  my  spirit  to  the  shades  of  night. 
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<E!ir  ^trtitge  ^mkm  sf  Captain  jiaitgrroiis ; 

WHO  WAS  A  SOLDIER,  A  PIBATE,  A  MERCHANT,  A  SPY,  A  SLAVE  AMONG  THE  M00B8, 

A  BASHAW  IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  GREAT  TURK,  AND  DIED  AT  LAST 

IN  HIS  OWN  HOUSE  IN  HANOVER  SQUARE. 

A  NABBATIVE  IN  PLAIN  ENGLISH,* 

ATTEMPTED  BY 

GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 


Chapter  the  First. 

MI>'E  OWN  HOUSE. 

I  JOHN  DANGEROUS,  a  faithful  subject  of  his  Majesty  King 
5  George,  whose  bread,  God  bless  him !  I  have  eaten,  and  whose 
iiattles  I  have  fought,  in  my  poor  way,  am  now  in  my  sixty-eighth  year, 
ind  live  in  my  own  house  in  Hanover  Square.  By  virtue  of  several  com- 
nissions,  both  English  and  foreign,  I  have  a  right  to  call  myself  Captain ; 
md  if  any  man  say  that  I  have  no  such  right,  he  lies,  and  deserves  the  stab. 
It  may  be  that  this  narrative,  now  composed  only  for  my  own  pleasure, 
rill,  long  after  my  death,  see  the  light  in  print,  and  that  some  sham 
Captain,  or  sham  critic,  or  pitiful  creature  of  that  kind,  will  question  my 
rank,  or  otherwise  despitefully  use  my  memory.  Let  such  gutter-bloods 
venture  it  at  their  peril.  I  have,  alas,  no  heirs  male ;  but  to  my  daughter's 


*  I  have  to  state,  once  for  all,  that  for  the  "  plain  English"  in  which  I  have  at- 
«mpted  to  write  this  story,  the  English  of  Swift,  of  Pope,  of  Addison,  and  of  Steele, 
las  not  been  adopted  as  a  model.  Such  a  feat  of  elegant  pedantry  has  been  already 
idmirably  accomplished  in  Mr.  Tliackeray*s  noble  story  of  JSemand ;  and  I  have 
ID  wish  to  follow  up  a  successful  imitation  by  a  sorry  caricature.  I  have  simply  en- 
leavourcd  to  make  my  hero  write  as  a  man  would  write  who  was  born  and  bred  in 
he  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  whoso  reading  had  been  confined  to  the  or> 
linary  newspapers  and  story-books  of  his  time,  and  who,  in  his  old  age,  had  preserved 
lie  diction  of  his  youth.  The  Captain's  orthography  has  been  modernised,  for  to 
continue  during  twelve  or  fifteen  months  spelling  "  pie"  "  pye,'*  "  public"  "  publick," 
aid  "  tiger"  "  tyger,"  would  be  but  a  tiresome  trick,  keeping  "up  no  \\\M«.\oti^  wA  ^t 
rhich  the  reader  would  sood  sicken. — G.  A.  S. 

VOZ.  IV.  T, 
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husband;  and  to  his  descendants^  or^  failing  them,  to  their  executors,  ad- 
ministrators, and  assigns,  I  solemnly  commit  the  task  of  seeking  out  such 
envious  rogues,  and  of  kicking  and  cudgelling  them  on  ^e  basest  part 
of  their  base  bodies.  The  stab  I  forego ;  I  wish  not  to  cheat  the  hang- 
man of  his  due.  But  let  the  knaves  discover,  to  the  aching  of  their  sorrj 
sides,  that  even  the  ghost  of  John  Dangerous  is  not  to  be  trifled  with. 

There  is  a  knot  of  these  satue  pestilent  persons  who  meet  st  a  cofifee- 
house  in  6i*eat  Swallow  Street,  which  I  am  sometimes  minded  to  frequent, 
and  who  imagine  that  thej  show  their  wit  and  parts  by  reviling  their  Church 
and  their  King,  and  even  by  maligning  the  Honouiable  East  India  Com- 
pany,— a  corporation  to  which  I  am  beholden  for  many  favours.  "  Fel- 
low," I  said,  only  last  Saturday,  to  a  whippersnapper  £rom  an  Inn  of 
Court, — a  Thing  I  would  not  trust  to  defend  my  tom-cat  were  he  in  peril 
at  the  Old  Bailey  for  birdslaughter,  and  who  picks  up  a  wretched  liveli- 
hood, I  am  told,  by  writisg  lampoons  against  his  betters  in  a  weekly  Re- 
view,— "  Fellow,"  I  said,  *^  were  I  twenty  years  younger,  and  you  twenty 
years  older,  John  Dangerous  would  vouchsafe  to  pink  an  qrelet-hole  in 
your  waistcoat  Did  I  care  to  dabble  in  your  polite  conversation  or  your 
belles  lettres  (of  which  I  knew  much  more  than  ever  you  will  know 
years  before  the  parish  wsts  at  pains  to  fix  your  begetting  on  some  one), 
I  would  answer  your  scurrilities  in  print;  but  this  I  disdain,  sirrah. 
Good  stout  ash  and  good  strong  Cordovan  leather  are  the  things  fittest 
to  meet  your  impertinencies  with ;"  and  so  I  held  out  my  foot,  and  shook 
my  staff  at  the  coxcomb ;  and  he  was  so  civil  to  me  during  the  rest  of 
the  evening  as  to  allow  me  to  pay  his  reckoning  for  him. 

The  chief  delight  I  derive  firom  ending  my  days  in  Hanover  Square 
is  the  knowledge  that  the  house  is  mine  own.  I  bought  it  with  the  firmt 
of  mine  own  earnings,  mine  own  moneys — -not  gotten  from  grinding  tiie 
&ces  and  squeezing  the  vitals  a£  the  poor,  but  acquired  by  painful  and 
skilful  industry,  and  increased  by  the  lawful  spoil  of  war.  For  booty,  as 
I  have  heard  a  great  commander  say  in  Russia,  is  a  holy  thing.  I  hmre 
not  disdained  to  gather  moderate  riches  by  the  buying  and  selHng  of 
lawful  merchandise;  albeit  I  always  looked  on  mere  commerce  and 
barter  as  having  something  of  the  peddling  and  huxtering  savour  in  them. 
My  notion  of  a  Merchant  is  that  of  a  Bold  Spirit  who  embaiioi  on  his  own 
venture  in  his  own  ship,  and  is  his  own  supercargo,  and  has  good  store 
of  guns  and  Bold  Spirits  like  himself  on  board,  and  sails  to  and  firo  on  the 
High  Seas  whithersoever  he  pleases.  As  to  the  c<dour  of  the  flag  be  is 
finder,  what  matters  it  if  it  be  no  colour  at  all,  as  old  Robin  Roughbead 
used  to  say  to  me, — even  Black,  which  is  the  negation  of  all  colour  f  So ' 
I  have  traded  in  my  way,  and  am  the  better  by  some  thousands  of  pounds 
for  my  trading,  now.  That  much  of  my  wealth  has  its  origin  in  lawful 
plunder  I  scorn  to  deny.  If  you  slay  a  Spanish  Don  in  &dT  fight^  and 
the  Don  wears  jewelled  rings  on  all  his  fingers,  and  oanries  a  great  bag*  of 
moidores  in  his  pocket,  are  you  to  leave  him  on  the  field,  pritfaei^  or 
gently  ease  him  of  his  valuables?    Can  the  crows  eat  bis  fiaoj  aa  waD 
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at  Ids  eareass  ?  If  I  find  a  ship  full  of  golden  doubloons  and  silver 
candleBtickB  destined  for  the  chapel  of  St.  Jago  de  Compostella,  am  I  to 
iciittle  the  ship  and  let  her  go  down  with  all  these  good  things  on  board ; 
er  am  I  to  cooTey  them  to  mine  own  lockers,  gi^iog  to  each  of  mj  ratiant 
eomrades  his  just  and  proper  share  ?  The  governor  of  Carthagena  will 
UBwet  get  the  doubloons^  St.  Jago  of  Compostella  will  never  see  his  candle- 
sticks ;  wb  J  should  not  I  and  my  Brave  Hearts  enjoy  them  instead  of  the 
fishes  and  the  mermaids  ?  They  have  coral  enough  down  there,  I  trow  • 
what  do  they  want  with  candlesticks  ?  If  they  lack  further  omamen^ 
then  are  pearls  enow  to  be  had  out  of  the  oysters — ^unless  there  be 
lawyers  down  below — ay,  and  pearls  too  in  dead  men^s  skulls,  and 
emerald  and  diamond  rings  <m  skeleton  hands,  amoug  the  sea-weed,  sand, 
and  the  many-coloured  pebbles  of  the  great  Deep. 

There  are  those  who  call  me  an  old  Pirate.  Let  them.  I  was  never 
IB  trouble  with  the  Admiralty  Court.  I  can  pass  Execution  Dock  with- 
cat  turning  pale.  And  no  one  can  gainsay  me  when  I  aver  that  I  have 
iuthfuUy  served  his  Majesty  King  Greorge,  and  was  always  a  true  friend 
to  the  Protestant  succession  7 

ITiere  has  been  a  mighty  talk,  too,  about  my  turning  Turk.  Why 
diould  not  I,  if  I  could  not  help  it  ?  I  never  turned  my  coat,  as  some  fine 
gentlemen  who  have  never  been  to  Constantinople  have  done.  I  never 
dianged  my  principles,  although  I  was  a  Bashaw  with  three  tails.  Better 
to  have  three  tails  than  to  be  a  rat  with  only  one.  And,  let  me  tell  you, 
it  is  a  mighty  fine  thing  to  be  a  Bashaw,  and  to  have  as  many  purses 
fisdl  of  sequins  as  there  are  days  in  the  year. 

I  should  have  been  hanged  long  ago,  should  I — Changed  for  a  Pirate, 
a  Spy,  and  a  Regenadef  Well,  I  have  escaped  the  bow-string  in  a 
coontiy  where  hundreds  die  of  sore  throat  every  day,  and  I  can  afford  to 
laagfa  at  any  prospect  of  the  halter  in  mine  old  age.  Sword  of  Damocles 
ftnooth !  why  my  life  has  been  hanging  on  a  cobweb  any  time  these 
fifty  years ;  and  here  I  am  at  sixty-eight  safe  and  sound,  with  a  whole 
liver  and  a  stout  heart,  and  a  bottle  of  wine  to  give  a  fiiend,  and  a  house 
of  mme  own  in  Hanover  Square. 

I  write  this  in  the  great  front  parlour,  which  I  have  converted  into  a 
library,  study,  and  counting-room.  The  year  of  our  Lord  is  seventeen 
bmdred  and  eighty.  His  Majesty's  subjects  have  lost  eleven  days — 
throo^  some  roguery  in  high  places,  you  may  be  sure — since  I  was  a 
yooBg  man ;  and  were  I  a  curmudgeon,  I  might  grudge  that  snipping  off 
olthe  best  part  of  a  fortnight  from  an  old  man's  life.  It  may  be,  indeed, 
diat  Phmdenoe,  who  has  always  been  good  to  me,  will  add  eleven  days 
-^76%  and  twice  eleven — to  the  span  of  poor  old  John  Daugerous.  I 
have  many  mercies  to  be  thankful  for ;  of  sins  likewise^  and  grievous  ones, 
there  may  be  a  long  list  that  I  shall  have  to  account  for;  but  I  can  say 
that  I  never  killed  a  man  in  cold  blood,  that  I  never  wilfully  wronged  a 
woman,  so  long  as  she  was  not  obstinate,  that  I  never  spake  an  unkind 
irord  to  a  child,  that  I  always  gave  freely  from  that  which  I  got  freely. 
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and  neyer  took  from  him  who  had  little,  and  that  I  was  always  civil  to 
the  clergy.  Yet  Doctor  Dubiety  of  St.  George's  tells  me  that  I  have 
been  a  great  sinner,  and  bids  me,  now,  to  repent  of  my  evil  ways.  Dr. 
Dabiety  is  in  the  right  no  doubt ; — ^how  could  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  be 
ever  in  the  wrong  ? — but  I  can't  see  that  I  am  so  much  worse  than  other 
folks.  I  should  be  in  better  case,  perhaps,  if  these  eyes  stood  wider  open. 
I  confess  that  I  have  killed  many  men  with  powder  and  lead,  and  the  sharp 
sword ;  but,  then,  had  I  not  shot  or  stabbed  them,  they  would  sorely  have 
shot  or  stabbed  me.  And  are  not  his  Majesty's  fellow-subjects  shooting 
and  stabbing  one  another  at  this  instant  moment*  in  the  American  planta- 
tions ?  No ;  I  always  fought  fair,  and  never  refused  quarter  when  mine 
enemy  threw  up  his  point ;  nor,  unless  a  foeman's  death  were  required  for 
lawfiU  reprisals,  did  I  ever  refuse  moderate  ransom. 

There  may  be  some  things  belonging  to  my  worldly  store  that  trouble 
me  a  little  in  the  night  season.  Should  I  have  given  St.  Jago  de  Compos- 
tella*s  candlesticks  to  Westminster  Abbey  ?  Why,  surely,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  are  rich  enough.  But  I  declare  that  I  had  neither  act  nor  part 
in  applying  the  thumbscrews  to  the  Spanish  captain,  and  subjecting  the 
boatswain  and  his  mate  to  the  ordeal  of  flogging  and  pickling.  'Twas 
not  I,  but  Matcham,  who  is^  dead,  that  caused  the  carpenter  to  be  car- 
bonadoed, and  the  Scotch  purser  to  walk  the  plank.  Those  were,  I  grant, 
deeds  worthy  of  Blackbeard ;  but  I  had  naught  to  do  with  them.  John 
Dangerous  has  suffered  too  many  tortures  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Portu- 
guese Inquisition  to  think  of  torturing  his  fellow-creatures.  Then,  as  to 
what  became  of  Dona  Estella.  I  declare  that  I  did  my  best  to  save  that 
unhappy  lady.  I  entreated,  I  protested ;  but  in  vain.  None  of  that  g^l 
lies  at  my  door;  and  in  the  crime  of  him  who  roasted  the  Bishop,  and  cut 
ofif  the  Franciscan  Monk's  great  toes,  I  have  no  share.  Let  every  man 
answer  for  his  own  deeds.  When  I  went  the  Middle  Passage,  I  tried  to 
keep  the  slaves  alive  as  long  as  I  could.  When  they  died,  what  was 
there  to  do  but  to  fling  them  overboard  ?  Should  I  not  have  done  the 
same  by  white  men  ?  I  was  not  one  of  those  cruel  Guinea  captains  who 
kept  the  living  and  the  dead  chained  together.    I  defy  any  one  to  prove  it. 

And  al  this  bald  chat  about  sacking  towns  and  gutting  convents  ? 
War  is  war  all  the  world  over;  and  if  you  take  a  town  by  assault, 
why  of  course  you  must  sack  it.  As  to  gutting  convents,  'tis  a  mercy  to 
let  spme  pure  air  into  the  close,  stifling  places ;  and,  of  a  surety,  an  act 
of  charity  to  let  the  poor  captive  nuns  out  for  a  holiday.  Reverend  Su« 
periors,  holy  Sisters,  I  never  did  ye  any  harm.  You  cannot  torment  me 
in  the  night.  Your  pale  faces  and  shadowy  forms  have  no  need  to  gather 
round  the  bed  of  John  Dangerous.  Take,  for  Pity's  sake,  those  Eyes 
away.    But  no  more.    These  thoughts  drive  me  mad. 

I  am  not  alone  in  my  house.  My  daughter,  my  beloved  Lilias,  my  only 
and  most  cherished  child,  the  child  of  my  old  age,  the  legacy  of  tho  de- 
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parted  Saint  her  mother,  lives  with  me.  Bless  her !  she  believes  not  a  word 
of  the  lies  that  are  whispered  of  her  old  father.  If  she  were  to  be  told  a 
tithe  of  them,  she  would  grieve  sorely;  but  she  holds  no  converse  with  slan- 
derers and  those  who  wag  their  tongues  and  say  so-and-so  of  suoh-a-one. 
She  knows  that  my  life  has  been  wild,  and  stormy,  and  dangerous  as  my 
name ;  but  she  knows  that  it  has  also  been  one  of  valour,  and  honesty 
and  honour.  St  Jago  de  Compostella's  candlesticks  never  went  towards  her 
schooling,  pretty  creature !  My  share  from  the  gold  in  the  scuttled  ship 
never  helped  to  furnish  forth  her  dowry.  Lilias  is  my  joy,  my  comfort, 
my  stay,  my  merciful  consolation  for  the  loss  of  that  good  and  perfect 
Woman  her  mother.  Dear  heart !  she  has  never  been  crossed  in  love, 
never  known  Love*s  sorrows,  angers,  disappointments,  and  despair.  She 
was  married  at  twenty  years  of  age  to  the  man  of  her  choice ;  and  I  am 
delighted  to  know  that  I  never  interfered,  by  word  or  by  deed,  with  the 
progress  of  her  wooing ;  that  he  to  whom  she  is  wedded  is  one  of  the 
worthiest  of  youths ;  and  that  Heaven  has  blessed  me  with  the  means  to 
enable  him  to  maintain  the  state  and  figure  of  a  gentleman. 

Thu5,  although  comfort  and  quiet  are  the  things  I  chiefly  desire  after 
the  bustle  and  turmoil  of  a  tempest-tossed  life,  and  the  pleasure  I  take  in 
the  gaieties  of  the  town  is  but  small,  it  cheers  me  to  see  my  Son  and 
Daughter  enjoying  themselves,  as  those  who  have  youth  and  health  and 
an  unclouded  conscience  are  warranted  in  doing,  and,  indeed,  caUed  upon 
to  do.  I  like  them  on  Sundays  and  holidays  to  come  to  church  at  St 
George's,  and  sit  under  Doctor  Dubiety,  where  I,  as  a  little  lad,  sat 
many  and  many  a  time,  more  than  fifty  years  ago;  but  my  house  is 
no  conventicle,  and  on  all  weekdays  and  lawful  occasions  my  family  is 
privileged  to  partake  ^to  their  heart's  content  of  innocent  and  permitted 
amusements.  I  never  set  my  face  against  a  visit  to  the  playhouse  or  to 
the  concert-room ;  although  to  me,  who  can  remember  the  most  famous 
players  and  singers  of  Europe,  the  King's  Theatre  and  the  Rotunda,  and 
even  Drury-Lane,  are  very  tame  places,  filled  with  veiy  foolish  folk.  But 
they  please  the  young  people,  and  that  is  enough  for  me.  Nor  to  an 
occasional  junketing  at  Yauxhall  do  I  ever  object.  'Tis  true  I  have  seen 
Banelagh  and  Marylebone  and  Belsize,  to  say  nothing  of  the  chief  Conti- 
nental Tivolis,  Spas,  Lustgardens,  and  other  places  of  resort  of  the  Great; 
but  fiddlers  are  fiddlers,  and  coloured  lamps  are  coloured  lamps,  all  the 
world  over,  I  suppose ;  and  my  children  have  as  much  delight  in  ga2!bg 
on  these  brilliant  follies  now  as  I  had  when  I  and  the  eighteenth  century 
were  young.  Only  agamst  masquerades  and  faro -tables,  as  likewise 
against  the  pernicious  game  of  E.  0.,  do  I  sternly  set  my  face,  deeming 
them  as  wholly  wicked,  carnal,  and  unprofitable,  and  leading  directly  to 
perdition. 

It  rejoices  me  much  that  my  son,  or  rather  son-in-law, — ^but  I  love  to 
call  him  by  the  moi*e  afifectionate  name, — is  in  no  wise  addicted  to  dicing, 
or  horse-racing,  or  cock-fighting,  or  any  of  those  sinful  and  riotous  courses 
to  which  so  many  .of  our  genteel  youth — even  to  those  of  the  first  quality — 
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^devote  tfaemselTes.  He  is  no  Paritan ;  but  lie  has  a  proper  aense  of  what 
is  due  to  the  honour  and  decency  of  his  family,  and  refirams  from  aoihag 
them  among  the  profligate  crew  to  be  met  with,  not  alone  at  Newmurkac, 
or  at  die  ^^  Dog  and  Duck,"  but  in  PaU-Mall,  and  in  the  very  ante- 
chambers of  St  James's.  He  rides  his  hackney,  as  a  gentleaian  should 
nor  hare  I  prohibited  him  from  occasionally  taking  my  Lilias  an  airing  ia 
a  neat  curridle ;  but  he  is  no  better  on  the  turf,  no  comrade  of  jodcejs  aad 
stablemen,  no  patron  of  bruisers  and  those  that  handle  the  backswtwd.  I 
would  disinherit  him  were  I  to  suspect  him  of  such  practices,  or  of  aa 
over-fondness  for  the  bottle,  or  of  a  passion  for  cards.  He  hunts  some- 
times, and  fishes  and  shoots,  and  he  has  a  pretty  iancy  far  the  making  ef 
salmon-fiieSi  in  the  which  pursuit,  I  conclude,  there  is  much  ingenuity, 
and  no  manner  of  harm,  fish  being  given  to  us  for  food,  and  the  dovisiif 
how  best  to  snare  the  creatures  entirely  lawful. 

Lilias  Dangerous  had  been  wedded  to  Edward  Marriner  these  two 
years.  It  was  at  first  my  design  to  buy  the  youth  a  pair  of  colours,  and 
to  let  him  see  the  world  and  the  usages  of  lawful  warfare  for  a  year  or 
two ;  but  my  Lilias  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  her  young  Ensign's 
coming  home  without  on  arm  or  a  leg,  or  perchance  being  slain  in  sons 
desperate  conflict  with  savage  Indians,  or  scarcely  less  savage  Americans; 
and  I  did  not  press  my  plan  of  giving  Edward  for  a  time  to  die  senrioe 
of  t^e  King.  He,  I  am  bound  to  say,  was  eager  to  take  up  a  commission; 
but  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  my  Daughter,  who  thizdcs  War  the  wickedest 
of  crimes,  and  the  shedding  of  human  blood  a  wholly  unpardonable  thing, 
prevailed.  So  they  were  married,  and  are  happy ;  and  I  am  sure,  now, 
that  were  I  to  lose  either  of  them,  it  would  breaJc  the  old  man's  heart 

My  Lilias  is  tall  and  slender,  her  skin  is  veiy  white,  her  hair  a  neb 
brown,  her  eyes  very  large  and  dear  and  blue.  But  that  I  am  too  old  to 
be  vain,  I  might  be  twitted  with  conceit  when  I  state  that  she  holds  these 
advantages  of  person  less  from  her  Mother  than  from  myself,  her  loving 
father.  Not  that  I  was  so  comely  in  my  young  days ;  but  my  Grand- 
mother before  me  was  of  the  same  fair  Image  that  I  so  delight  to  kok 
upon  in  Lilias.  She  was  tall,  and  white,  and  brown-haired,  and  bhie- 
eyed.  She  had  Lilias's  small  and  exquisitely-fisishioned  hands  and  foet, 
or  rather  Lilias  has  hers.  To  me  these  features  were  only  transmitted  in  a 
meaner  degree.  I  was  a  big-boned  lusty  lad,  with  flowing  brown  locks,  an 
nnfreckled  skin,  and  an  open  eye ;  but  my  Grandmother^  face  and  form 
have  renewed  themselves  in  my  child.  At  twenty  she  is  as  beautiful  as 
her  Oreat-grandmother  must  have  been  at  twenty,  as  I  am  told  and  know 
that  Lady  was,  albeit  when  I  remember  her  she  was  nearly  ninety  yeais 
of  age. 

Yes ;  Lilias's  eyes  are  very  blue ;  but  they  are  always  soft  and  tender 

and  pitiful  in  their  glance.    Her  Great-grandmother's  had,  when  she  was 

moved,  a  strange  wild  look  that  awed  and  terrified  the  bdiolders.    (My 

aaoe  im  thelih  of  my  Lilias,  when  she  was  very  young,  and  on  liie  qnee- 

tKm  cfmme  toy  or  sweetmeat  which  my  &epex\»dLdmiX  bedL  denied  Iht, 
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did  I  notice  that  terrible  look  in  her  blue  eyes.  Mj  wife,  who,  albeit  the 
mo8t  mercifiil  soul  alive,  ever  maintained  strict  discipline  in  her  family, 
would  have  corrected  the  child  for  what  she  set  down  as  flat  mutiny  and 
rebellion;  bat  I  stayed  her  chastening  hand,  and  bade  the  young  girl  walk 
acwhile  in  the  garden  until  her  heat  was  abated ;  and  as  she  went  away, 
her  little  breast  heaving,  her  little  hands  clenched,  and  the  terrible  look 
darting  out  on  me  through  the  silken  tangles  of  her  dear  hair,  I  shuddered, 
and  said,  ^  Wife  of  mine,  our  Lilias*s  look  is  one  she  cannot  help.  It  comes 
from  He,  you  may  have  seen  it,  fiercer  and  fiercer  in  mine  own  eyes ;  and 
she,  whom  of  all  women  I  loved  and  venerated,  looked  thus  when  anger 
overcame  her.  And  though  I  never  knew  my  own  dear  Mother,  she,  or 
I  greatly  mistake,  must  have  had  that  look  in  hers  likewise." 

I  thank  Heaven  that  those  pure  blue  waters,  limpid  and  bright,  in  my 
Iilias*8  eyes  were  nevermore  ruffled  by  that  storm.  As  she  grew  up,  their 
expression  became  even  softer  and  kinder,  and  she  never  ceased  irom  being 
in  the  likeness  of  an  Angel.  She  looks  like  one  now,  and  will  be  one,  I 
trust,  some  day.  Above,  where  she  can  pray  for  her  danger-worn  old  sire. 

My  own  wife  (whose  name  was  Lilias  too)  was  a  merry,  plump,  ruddy- 
ddnned  little  woman — a  very  baby  in  these  strong  arms  of  mine.  She 
had  laughing  black  eyes,  and  coal-black  tresses,  and  lips  which  were 
always  at  vintage-time.  Although  her  only  child  takes  after  me,  not  her, 
in  fiioe  and  carriage,  in  all  things  else  she  resembles  my  Saint  She  is  as 
merry,  as  light-hearted,  as  pure  and  good,  as  she  was.  She  has  the  same 
hmnble,  pious  Faith ;  the  same  strong,  stem  will  of  abiding  by  Right ; 
die  same  hearty,  outspoken  hatred  of  wrong,  abhorrence  of  Wrong.  She 
has  the  same  patience,  cheerfiilness,  and  obedience  in  her  behaviour  to 
iiume  who  are  set  in  authority  over  her ;  and  if  I  am  by  times  angered,  or 
peevish,  or  moody,  she  bears  with  my  infirmities  in  the  same  meek,  loving, 
and  forgiving  spirit  She  has  her  Mother's  grace,  her  Mother's  voice,  her 
Mother's  ringing  voice.  She  has  her  Mother's  infinite  care  of  and  benevo- 
lence  to  the  poor  and  needy.  She  has  her  Mother's  love  for  merry  sports 
and  innocent  romps.  Like  my  departed  Saint,  she  has  an  exquisitely 
nest  and  quick  hand  for  making  pastries  and  marchpanes,  possets  and 
aagared  tankards ;  and  like  her  she  plays  excellently  on  the  harpsichords. 

Thus,  in  a  quiet  comfort  and  competence,  in  the  love  of  my  children, 
and  in  the  King's  peace,  these  my  latter  days  are  gliding  away.  I  am 
somewhat  troubled  with  gout  and  twitching  pains,  and  fulness  of  humours, 
with  other  old  men's  ailments ;  and  I  do  not  sleep  well  o'  nights  owing  to 
vexatious  dreams  and  visions,  to  abate  which  I  am  sometimes  let  blood  j 
but  beyond  these  cares — and  who  hath  not  his  cares? — Captain  John 
Dangerous,  of  number  One  hundred  Hanover  Square,  is  a  happy  man. 
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Chapter  the  Second. 

THE  IHSTORY  OP  AS  UNKNOWN  LADY,  WHO  CAME  FROM  DOVER  IN  A  COACH-AKD-SIX. 

In  the  winter  of  the  year  1720,  died  in  her  house  in  Hanover  Square, 
— the  very  one  in  which  I  am  now  finishing  my  life, — an  Unknown  Lady 
nearly  ninety  years  of  age.    The  mansion  was  presumed  to  he  her  own, 
and  it  was  as  much  hers  as  it  is  mine  now ;  but  the  reputed  landlord  was 
one  Doctor  Vigors,  a  physician  of  the  College  in  Warwick  Lane,  in  whose 
name  the  lease  ran,  who  was  duly  rated  to  the  poor  as  tenant,  and  whose 
patient  the  Unknown  Lady  was  given  out  to  be.    But  when  Dr.  Vigors 
came  to  Hanover  Square  it  was  not  as  a  Master,  but  as  the  humblest 
of  servants ;  and  no  tradesman,  constable,  maid,  or  lacquey  about  the 
house  or  neighbourhood  would  have  ventured  for  his  or  her  life  to  ques- 
tion that,  from  cellar  to  roof,  every  inch  of  the  house  belonged  to  the 
Unknown  Lady.    The  vulgar  held  her  in  a  kind  of  awe,  and  spoke  of  her 
as  the  Lady  in  Diamonds ;  for  she  always  wore  a  number  of  those  pre- 
cious gems,  in  rings,  bracelets,  stomachers,  and  the  like.  The  gentlefolks, 
of  whom  many  waited  upon  her,  from  her  first  coming  hither  unto  her 
death,  asked  for  "  my  Lady,"  and  nothing  more.    It  was  in  the  year 
1714  that  she  first   arrived  in   London,  coming  late  at  night  from 
Dover,  in  a  coach-and-six,  and  bringing  with  her  one  Sir.  Cadwal- 
lader,  a  person  of  a  spare  habit  and  great  gravity  of  countenance,  as  her 
steward ;  one  Mistress  Nancy  Talmash,  as  her  waiting- woman ;  and  a 
foreign  person  of  a  dark  and  forbidding  mien,  who  was  said  to  be  her 
chaplain.    In  the  following  year,  and  during  the  unhappy  troubles  in 
Scotland  arising  out  of  the  treasons  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  other  Scots 
Lords,  one  of  his  Majesty's  messengers  came  for  the  foreign  person^  and 
conveyed  him  in  a  coach  to  the  Cockpit  at  Whitehall ;  wliile  another 
messenger  took  up  his  abode  in  the  house  at  Hanover  Square,  lying  in  the 
second  best  bed-chamber,  and  having  his  table  apart  for  a  whole  week. 
From  these  circumstances,  it  was  rumoured  that  the  Unknown  Lady  was 
a  Papist  and  Jacobite;  that  the  priest,  her  confederate,  was  bound  for 
Newgate,  and  would  doubtless  make  an  end  of  it  at  Tyburn ;  and  that 
the  Lady  herself  would  be  before  many  days  clapt  up  in  the  Tower.   But 
Signer  Gasagiotti,  the  Venetian  envoy,  claimed  the  foreign  person  and 
obtained  his  release ;  and  it  was  said  that  one  of  the  great  lords  of  the 
council  came  himself  to  Hanover  Square  to  take  the  examination  of  the 
Unknown  Lady,  and  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  speech  he  had  with 
her  as  to  discharge  her  then  and  there  from  custody, — if,  indeed,  she  had 
ever  been  under  any  kind  of  durance, — and  promise  her  the  King  and 
Minister's  protection  for  the  future.    The  foreign  person  was  suffered  to 
return,  and  thenceforward  was  addressed  as  Father  Ruddlestone,  as  though 
he  had  some  license  bearing  him  harmless  from  the  penalties  which  then 
weighed  upon  recusant  persons.    And  I  am  given  to  understand  that^  on 
the  evening  of  his  enlargement,  the  same  great  Lord,  being  addressed  in 
a  jocular  manner  at  the  coffee-house  by  a  person  of  honour,  and  asked  if 
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lie  had  Dot  caught  the  Pope,  the  Devil,  and  the  Pretender  in  petticoats 
and  diamonds,  somewhere  in  St.  George's  parish,  very  gravely  made 
answer,  that  some  degrees  of  loyalty  were  like  gold,  which  were  all  the 
better  for  being  tried  in  the  furnace,  and  that,  although  there  had  once 
been  a  King  James,  and  there  was  now  a  King  George,  the  lady,  of  whom 
perhaps  that  gentleman  was  minded  to  speak,  had  done  a  notable  Thing 
before  he  was  bom,  which  entitled  her  to  the  eternal  gratitude  of  Kings. 

Although  so  old  on  her  first  coming  to  Hanover  Square,  and  dwelling 
in  it  until  hto  waiting- woman  avowed  that  she  was  close  on  her  nine* 
tieth  year,  the  Unknown  Lady  preserved  her  faculties  in  a  surpris- 
ing manner,  and  till  within  a  few  days  of  her  passing  away  went 
about  her  house,  took  the  air  from  time  to  time  in  her  coach,  or  in 
a  chair,  and  received  company.  The  very  highest  persons  of  Quality 
sought  her,  and  appeared  to  take  pleasure  in  her  company.  To  Court, 
indeed,  she  never  went ;  but  she  was  visited  more  than  once  by  an  illus- 
trious Prince ;  and  many  great  nobles  likewise  waited  upon  her  in  their 
Birthday  suits.  On  Birthnights  there  was  Play  in  the  great  drawing- 
room,  where  nothing  but  gold  was  permitted  to  be  staked. 

Credible  persons  have  described  her  to  me  as  being, — in  the  extremest 
sunset  of  her  life,  when  the  very  fray  and  fringe  of  her  garment  were  come  to, 
and  no  more  stuff  remained  wherewith  to  piece  it, — a  person  of  signal  beauty. 
She  was  of  commanding  stature,  stooped  very  little,  albeit  she  made  use  of 
a  crutch-stick  in  walking,  and  had  a  carriage  full  of  graciousness,  yet  of 
somewhat  austere  Dignity.  No  portion  of  her  hair  was  visible  under  the 
thick  folds  of  muslin  and  point  of  AlenQon  which  covered  her  head,  and 
were  themselves  half  hidden  by  a  hood  of  black  Paduasoy ;  but  in 
a  glass-case  in  her  cabinet,  among  other  relics  of  which  I  may  have  pre- 
sently to  speak,  she  kept  a  quantity  of  the  most  beauteous  chesnut  tresses 
ever  beheld.  ''  These  were  my  love-locks,  child,"  I  remember  her  saying 
to  me  once.  I  am  ashamed  to  confess  Ihat,  during  my  brief  commerce 
with  her,  the  dress  she  wore,  which  was  commonly  of  black  velvet,  and 
the  diamonds  which  glittered  on  her  hands  and  arms  and  bosom  impressed 
themselves  far  more  forcibly  on  my  memory  than  her  face,  which  I  have 
since  been  told  was  Beautiful.  My  informant  bears  witness  that  her  eyes 
were  Blue,  and  of  an  exceeding  brightness,  sometimes  quite  terrible  to 
look  upon,  although  tempered  at  most  times  by  a  sweet  mildness ;  yet 
there  were  seasons  when  this  brightness,  as  that  of  the  Sun  in  a  wholly 
ckmdless  sky,  became  fierce,  and  burnt  up  him  who  beheld  it  Time  had 
been  so  long  a  husbandman  of  her  fair  demesne,  had  reaped  so  many  crops 
of  smiles  and  tears  from  that  comely  visage,  that  it  were  a  baseness  to 
infer  that  no  traces  of  his  husbandry  appeared  on  her  once  smooth  and 
silken  flesh,  for  the  adornment  of  which  she  had  ever  disdained  the  use 
of  essences  and  unguents.  Yet  I  am  told  tbat  her  wrinkles  and  creases, 
although  manifold,  were  not  harsh  or  rugged ;  and  that  her  face  might  be 
likened  rather  to  a  billet  of  love  written  on  fair  white  vellum,  that  had 
been  somewhat  crumpled  by  the  hand  of  him  who  hates  Youth  and 
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Lore,  than  to  some  musty  old  coDveyance  or  mortgpage-deed  scrabbled  tm 
jeilow,  damp-stained^  rat-gnawed  parcbment.  Her  hands  and  neck  were 
to  the  last  of  an  amazing  whiteness.  The  former,  as  were  also  her  feet, 
Tery  small  and  delicate.  Her  speech  when  moved  was  quick,  and  die 
spoke  as  one  accustomed  to  be  obeyed ;  but  at  most  seasons  her  bearing 
towards  her  domestics  was  infinitely  kind  and  tender.  Towards  the 
foreign  person,  her  chaplain,  she  always  bore  herself  with  ediiying  meek- 
ness. She  was  cheerful  in  company,  Aill  of  ready  wit,  of  great  shrewd- 
ness, discretion,  and  observation;  could  discourse  to  admiration  of  foreign 
cities  and  persons  of  renown,  even  to  Kings  and  Princes,  whom  she  had 
seen  and  known;  and  was  well  qualified  to  speak  on  public  affairs,  although 
she  seldom  deigned  to  concern  herself  with  the  furious  madness  of  Partj. 
Mere  idle  prattle  of  operas,  and  play-books,  and  auctions,  and  the  like, 
were  extremely  distasteful  to  her ;  and  although  at  that  time  a  shsmefid 
looseness  of  manners  and  conversation  obtained  even  among  the  Greatest 
persons  in  the  land,  she  would  never  suffer  any  evil  or  immodest  talk  to  be 
held  in  her  presence ;  and  those  who  wished  to  learn  aught  of  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  town  and  the  scandals  of  High  Life  were  fain  to  go  elsewhere 
for  their  gossip. 

I  have  said  that  her  dress  was  to  me  the  chief  point  of  notice,  and  is 
that  of  which  I  retain  the  keenest  remembrance.  Her  diamonds,  indeed, 
had  over  me  that  strange  fascination  which  serpents  are  said  to  have  over 
birds ;  and  I  would  sit  with  my  little  mouth  all  agape,  and  my  eyes  fixed 
and  staring,  until  they  grew  dazed,  and  I  was  frightened  at  the  solemn 
twinkling  of  those  many  gems.  In  my  absurd  child- way,  it  was  to  my 
fancy  as  though  the  Lady  were  some  great  altar  or  herse  of  state  in  a 
church,  and  her  Jewels  so  many  Lamps  kindled  about  her,  and  to  be 
kept  alive  for  ever.  She  robed  habitually,  as  I  have  said,  in  Slmk 
Velvet ;  but  on  Birthnights,  when  more  company  than  usual  came,  and 
there  was  play  in  the  great  drawing-room,  she  would  wear  a  sack  of  sad- 
coloured  satin ;  while,  which  was  stranger  still,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of 
January  in  every  year,  at  least  so  long  as  I  can  keep  it  in  mind,  she  wme 
her  sable  dress;  not  her  ordinary  one,  but  a  fuller  garment,  which  had  bows 
of  Crimson  Ribbon  down  the  front  and  at  the  sleeves,  and  a  great  Crimson 
Scarf  over  the  right  shoulder,  so  as  to  come  crosswise  over  her  Heart. 
And  on  the  day  she  made  this  change  she  wore  no  diamonds,  but  Rubies 
in  great  number,  and  of  great  size.  On  that  day,  also,  we  kept  an  almost 
entire  fast,  and  from  morning  to  night  I  had  nothing  but  a  little  cake 
and  a  glass  of  Red  wine.  From  sunrise  to  sunset  the  Lady  sat  in  her  cabinet 
among  her  relics ;  and  I  was  bidden  to  sit  over  against  her  on  a  little 
stool.  She  would  talk  much,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  me  wildly,  in  a  lan- 
guage which  I  could  not  understand,  going  towards  her  relics  and  touch- 
ing them  in  a  strange  manner.  Then  she  would  say  to  me,  with  a  stem- 
Besi  that  chilled  the  marrow  in  my  bones,  *^  Child,  Remember  the  Hvjz 
Bemember  the  Thirtieth  of  January."  And  she  would  often  repeat  tinMl 
iTMrar^^Jtamember,"  roddng  herself  to  «nd  &o.    And  more  tfam  oBoe 
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die  woM  ixjf  **  Blood  ibr  blood."  Then  Mistress  Tahoasb  would  enter 
and  assay  to  soothe  her,  telling  her  that  what  was  past  was  past^  and 
eouid  not  be  undone.  Then  she  would  take  out  a  great  Prajer-BodE 
boond  m  led  leather,  and  which  had  this  strange  device  embossed  in 
gold,  cm  either  cover,  and  in  a  solemn  voice  read  out  long  passages, 


wiiidi  I  afterwards  learned  were  irom  that  service  holden  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  martyrdom  of  King  Charles  the  First.  She  would  go  on  to  read 
ihB  Ritual  for  the  King*s  Touching  for  the  Evil,  now  expunged  from  our 
Book  of  Common  Prayer;  and  then  Mistress  Talmash  would  pray  her  to 
read  the  joyful  prayers  ibr  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  the  date  of  the  happy 
restoration  of  King  Charles  the  Second.  But  that  she  would  seldom  do, 
murmurmg,  ^*  I  dare  not,  I  dare  not.  Tell  not  Father  Ruddlestone."  All 
diese  things  were  very  strange  to  me ;  but  I  grew  accustomed  to  them  in 
time.  And  there  seems  to  be  an  immensity  of  time  passing  to  a  solitaiy 
child  between  his  first  beginning  to  remember  and  his  coming  to  eight 
years  of  age. 

There  is  one  thing  that  I  must  mention  before  this  Lady  ceases  to  be 
TTnkxiown  to  the  reader.  She  was  afflicted  with  a  continual  trembling  of 
the  entire  frame.  She  was  no  paralytic,  for  to  the  very  end  she  could 
take  lier  food  and  medicine  without  assistance ;  but  she  shook  always  like 
a  very  mspen.  It  had  to  do  with  her  nerves,  I  suppose ;  and  it  was  per- 
haps for  that  cause  she  was  attended  for  so  many  years  by  Doctor  Vigors; 
but  be  never  did  her  any  good  in  that  wise ;  and  the  whole  College  of 
Warwidc  Lane  would,  I  doubt  not,  have  failed  signally  had  they  at- 
tempted her  cure.  Often  I  asked  Mistress  Talmash  why  the  Lady — ^ibr 
mttSL  ker  death  I  knew  of  no  other  name  whereby  to  call  her — shook  so ; 
Vrt  the  waiting-woman  would  chide  me,  and  say  that  if  I  asked  questions 
die  would  Shake  me.    So  that  I  forebore. 

Ours  was  a  strange  and  solemn  household.  All  was  stately  and  well 
ordered,  and — ^when  company  came — splendid;  but  the  house  always 
seemed  to  me  much  gloomier  than  the  great  parish-church,  whither  I  was 
taken  every  Sunday  morning  on  the  shoulder  of  a  tall  footman,  and  shut 
up  alone  in  a  great  Pew  lined  with  scarlet  baize,  and  where  I  felt  very 
flsneli  Hke  a  little  child  that  was  lost  in  the  midst  of  the  Bed  Sea.  Far 
over  my  head  hung  a  gallery  full  of  the  children  of  Lady  VieUeaatd!^ 
ehvity-eebooJy  aad  these,  both  boys  and  girb,  would  inek«  grvinftfi«!&  ^tnfe 
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while  the  Psahns  were  being  sung,  until  I  felt  more  frightened  than  when 
I  was  on  my  little  stool  in  the  cabinet  of  relied^  on  the  thirtieth  of  Jan- 
uary. Just  over  the  ledge  of  my  pew  I  could  see  the  clergyman,  in  his 
large  white  wig,  leaning  over  the  reading-desk,  and  talking  at  me,  as 
I  thought,  in  a  mighty  angry  manner ;  and  when  he,  or  another  divine^ 
afterwards  ascended  the  pulpit  above,  I  used  to  fancy  that  it  was  only 
the  same  clergyman  grown  taller,  and  with  a  bigger  wig,  and  that  he 
seemed  to  lean  forward,  and  be  angrier  with  me  than  eyer.  The  time 
of  kneeling  was  always  one  of  sore  trouble  to  me,  for  I  had  to  feel  with 
my  foot  for  the  hassock,  which  seemed  to  lie  as  far  beneath  me  as  though 
it  were  sunk  at  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea.  Gretting  up  again  was 
quite  as  difficult ;  and  I  don't  think  we  ever  attained  the  end  of  the  Litany 
without  my  dropping  my  great  red  Prayer-Book — not  the  thirtieth-of- 
January  one — with  a  clang.  On  such  occasions  the  pew-door  would  open, 
and  the  beadle  enter.  He  always  picked  up  the  book,  and  gave  it  me  with 
a  low  bow  I  but  he  never  omitted  to  tell  me,  in  a  deadly  whisper,  that  if 
I  had  been  one  of  Lady  Viellcasters  boys,  he'd  skin  me  alive,  he  would. 

The  Unknown  Lady  did  not  attend  the  parish-church.  She,  and 
Mistress  Talmash,  and  the  foreign  person,  held  a  service  apart.  I  was 
called  ''  Little  Master,''  and  went  with  the  footman.  The  fellow's  name, 
I  remember,  was  Jeremy.  He  used  to  talk  to  me,  g^ing  and  coming,  as 
I  sat,  in  my  fine  laced  clothes,  and  my  hat  with  a  plume  in  it,  and  my 
little  rapier  with  the  silver  hilt,  perched  on  his  broad  shoulder.  He  used 
to  tell  me  that  he  had  been  a  soldier,  and  had  fought  under  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough ;  and  that  he  had  a  wife,  who  washed  bands  and  ruffles  for 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Life  Guard,  and  drank  strong  waters  till  she  found 
herself  in  the  roundhouse.  Always  on  a  Sunday  morning,  as  the  church- 
bells  began  to  ring,  the  Unknown  Lady  would  give  me  a  guinea  to  put  into 
the  plate  after  service.  I  remember  that  the  year  before  she  died,  when  I  was 
big  enough  to  walk  with  my  hand  in  Jeremy's,  instead  of  being  carried,  that 
he  told  me  on  Easter-Sunday  morning  that  his  wife  was  dead,  and  that 
he  had  two  children  in  a  cellar  who  had  no  bread  to  eat.  He  cried  a  good 
deal ;  and  before  we  reached  the  church,  took  me  into  a  strange  room  in 
a  back-street,  where  there  were  anuinber  of  men  and  women  shouting  and 
quarrelling,  and  another,  without  his  wig  and  with  a  great  gash  in  his 
forehead,  sprawling  on  the  ground,  and  crying  out  ^'  Lillibulero !"  and 
two  more  playing  cards  on  a  pair  of  bellows.  And  they  were  all  drinking 
from  mugs  and  smoking  tobacco.  Here  Jeremy  had  something  to  drink, 
too,  from  a  mug.  He  put  the  vessel  to  my  lips,  and  I  tasted  something 
Hot,  which  made  me  feel  very  faint-  and  giddy.  When  we  were  in  the 
open  air  again,  he  cried  worse  than  ever.  What  could  I  do  but  give  him 
my  guinea  ?  On  oui^  return  to  Hanover  Square,  the  Lady  asked  me,  ac- 
cording to  her  custom,  what  was  the  text,  and  whether  I  had  put  my  monej 
into  the  plate.  She  was  not  strict  about  the  first;  for  I  was  generallj 
from  my  tenderness  of  years  unable  to  tell  her  more  than  that  the  gentle- 
muk  in  the  wig  seemed  very  angry  with  me,  and  the  Pope,  and  the  Prince 
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of  Darkness ;  but  she  always  taxed  me  smartly  about  the  guinea.  Thu 
was  before  the  time  that  I  had  learned  to  Lie;  and  so  I  toldherhow  Ihad 
given  the  piece  of  gold  to  Jeremy,  for  that  his  wife  was  no  more,  and  his 
children  were  in  a  cellar  with  nothing  to  eat  She  stayed  a  while  looking 
at  me  with  those  blue  eyes,  which  had  first  their  bright  fierceness  in  them 
and  then  their  kind  and  sweet  tenderness.  It  was  the  first  time  that  I 
marked  her  eyes  more  than  her  dress  and  her  diamonds.  She  took  me  in 
her  lap,  and  printed  her  lips — which  were  Tery  soft,  but  cold — upon  my 
foreh^. 

'^  Child,"  she  said,  'Mid  I  use  thee  as  is  the  custom,  thou  shouldst  be 
whipped,  not  kissed,  for  thy  folly  and  disobedience.  But  you  knew  not  what 
yoa  did.  Here  are  two  guineas  to  put  into  the  plate  next  Sunday ;  and 
let  no  rogues  cozen  you  out  of  it.  As  for  Jeremy,"  she  continued,  turn- 
ing to  Mistress  Talmash,  '^  see  that  the  knave  be  stripped  of  his  livery,  and 
turned  out  of  the  house  this  moment,  for  robbing  my  Grandson,  and  taking 
him  on  a  Sabbath  morning  to  taverns,  among  grooms,  and  porters,  and 
sharpers,  and  bullies." 

Yes ;  the  Unknown  Lady  was  my  Grandmother.  I  purpose  now  to 
relate  to  you  her  History,  revealed  to  me  many  years  after  her  death,  in  a 
manner  to  be  mentioned  at  the  proper  time. 

Chapter  the  Third. 

TBE  HI8T0B1*  OF  MT  QRANDMOTUKE,  WHO  WAS  ▲  LADY  OF  OOXSEQURXCB  IX  THE 

WEST  COUKTBY. 

My  Grandmother  was  bom  at  Bristol,  about  the  year  1030.  and  in  the 
reign  of  King  Charles  the  First.  She  came  of  a  family  noted  for  their 
long  lives,  and  of  whom  there  was,  in  good  sooth,  a  proverb  in  the  West 
setting  forth  that  ^'  Bar  gallows,  glaive,  and  the  gout,  every  Greenville 
would  live  to  a  hundred."  Her  maiden  name  was  Greenville :  she  was 
biq>ti8ed  Arabella ;  and  she  was  the  only  daughter  of  Richard  Greenville^ 
an  Esquire  of  a  &ir  estate  between  Bath  and  Bristol,  where  his  ancestors 
had  held  their  land  for  three  hundred  years,  on  a  jocular  tenure  of  pre- 
senting the  king,  whenever  he  came  that  way,  with  a  goose-pie,  the  legs 
sticking  through  the  crust.  It  was  Esquire  Greenville's  misfortune  to 
come  to  his  estate  just  as  those  unhappy  troubles  were  fomenting  which 
a  £9W  years  after  embroiled  these  kingdoms  in  one  great  and  dismal 
QnarreL  It  was  hard  for  a  gentleman  of  consequence  in  his  own  country, 
and  one  whose  forefathers  had  served  the  most  considerable  offices  therein, 
— ^having  been  of  the  Quorum  ever  since  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the 
Third, — to  avoid  mingling  in  some  kind  or  another  in  the  dissensions 
wherewith  our  beloved  country  was  then  torn.  Mr.  Greenville  was  in- 
deed a  person  of  a  tranquil  and  placable  humour,  to  whom  party  jang- 
lings  were  thoroughly  detestable ;  and  although  he  leant  naturally,  as 
beseemed  his  degree,  towards  the  upholding  of  his  Majesty's  Crown  and 
Dignity,  and  the  maintenance  in  proper  Honour  and  Splendour  of  the 
Churc^  he  was  too  good  a  Christian  and  citizen  not  to  shrink  from 
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seeing  his  oatiye  laxMl  laid  waste  bj  the  Uind  savageneas  of  a  Civil  Wan 
And  althoQgh  he  paid  cess  and  ship-money  without  murmuringy  mdy  oa 
being  chosen  a  Knight  of  the  Shire^  did  zealonslj  speak  up  in  the  Com- 
mens'  House  of  Parliament  on  the  King's  side  (refusing  neTerthdess  to 
make  one  of  the  lip-serving  crowd  of  courtiers  of  Whitehall),  and  ahhough, 
when  churchwarden  in  his  parish,  he  ever  preserved  the  laudable  cnsUna 
of  Whitsim  and  Martinmas  ales  for  the  good  of  the  pocM*,  and  persisted 
in  having  the  Book  of  Sports  read  from  the  pulpit, — he  was  averse  from 
all  high-handed  measures  of  musketooning  and  pike-stabbing  those  of  the 
meaner  sort,  or  those  of  better  degree  (as  Mr.  Hampden,  Mr.  Pym,  and 
Another  whom  I  shudder  to  mention),  who,  for  consdenoe'  sake,  opposed 
themselves  to  the  King's  Government.  He  was  in  this  wise  at  issue  with 
some  of  his  hotter  Cavalier  neighbours,  as,  for  instance.  Sir  Basil  Faucon- 
berge,  who,  whatever  public  matters  were  under  question,  b^;an  with 
^  Neighbour,  you  must  first  show  me  Pym,  Hampden,  Haslerigge,  and 
the  rest,  swinging  upon  a  g^lows,  and  tiien  I  will  begin  to  cliop  logic 
with  you."  For  a  long  time  Mr.  Greenville,  my  Great-grand&ther  (and 
my  enemies  may  see  from  this  that  I  am  of  no  rascal  stock),  cherished 
hopes  that  affitirs  might  be  brought  to  a  shape  without  any  shedding 
of  blood  I  but  his  hope  proved  a  vain  and  deceiving  one ;  ungoveniaUfl 
passions  on  either  side  caused  not  alone  the  drawing  of  the  sword,  but 
the  flinging  away  of  the  scabbard ;  and  my  Grandmother  was  yet  but  a 
schoolmaid  at  Madam  Ribotte's  academy  for  gentlewomen  at  Bristol 
when  that  dreadful,  sinful  war  broke  out  which  ended  in  the  barbaroos 
murder  of  the  Prince,  and  the  imdoing  of  these  kingdoms. 

Mr.  Greenville  had  two  children :  a  son,  whose  name,  like  his  own, 
was  Richard,  and  who  was  bom  some  five  years  before  his  sister  Arabella. 
Even  as  a  child  she  was  exceedingly  beautiful,  very  gracious,  fiEuur,  grave, 
and  dignified  of  deportment,  with  abundant  brown  hair,  and  large  and 
lustrous  blue  eyes,  which,  when  the  transient  tempests  of  ehildhood 
passed  over  her,  were  ever  remarked  as  having  a  strange,  wild,  fierce 
look,  shared  in  sometimes  by  the  males  of  her  family.  Her  mother,  to 
her  sorrow,  died  when  she  was  quite  a  babe«  The  Esquire  was  pas- 
sionately fond  of  this  his  only  daughter;  but  although  it  was  torture 
for  him  to  part  with  her,  and  he  retained  her  until  she  was  thirteee 
years  of  age  in  his  mansion-house,  where  she  was  instructed  in  reading 
and  devotion,  pickling  and  preserving  (and  the  distilling  of  strong 
waters),  sampler  work,  and  such  maidenly  parts  of  education,  bj  die 
housekeeper,  and  by  a  govemante  brought  from  London, — ^he  had  wis- 
dom enough  to  discern  and  to  admit  that  his  daughter's  genius  was  of 
a  nature  that  required  and  demanded  much  higher  culture  than  could  be 
given  to  her  in  an  old  country  seat,  and  in  the  midst  of  talk  about  dogs 
and  horses  and  cattle  and  gunning  and  ploughing,  and  the  contiaiml 
disputes  of  hot-headed  Cavaliers  or  bitter  Parliamentarians,  who  were  try- 
ing who  should  best  persuade  my  6reat-graad£Etther  to  east  in  Ua  kl 
with  one  or  the  other  of  the  oontendiag  parties.    Hia  sen  Biehard  hmk 
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already  made  his  election,  and,  it  is  feared,  bj  haying^  recourse  to  usu* 
rioos  money-scriyeners  in  Bristol  and  London,  had  raised  a  troop  of  horse 
ibr  the  serrioe  of  the  King.  Moreover,  Arabella  Greenyille  was  of  a  rery 
proud  stomach  and  unbendinp^  humour.  She  might  be  led,  but  would 
BOt  be  driven.  She  adored  her  father,  but  laughed  at  the  commands  of 
the  govemante,  and  the  counsels  of  the  housekeeper,  who  knew  not  how 
either  to  lead  or  to  rule  her.  It  was  thus  determined  to  send  her  to  Madam 
Bibotte*s  academy  at  Bristol,— for  even  so  early  as  King  Charles's  time 
had  outlandish  and  new-fangled  names  been  found  for  Schools;  and  thi- 
ther she  was  accordingly  sent,  with  instructions  that  she  was  to  learn  all 
the  polite  arts  and  accomplishments  proper  to  her  station,  that  she  was 
to  be  kept  under  a  strict  regimen,  and  corrected  of  her  &ults ;  but  that 
she  was  not  to  be  thwarted  in  her  reasonable  desires;  was  to  have  her 
pony,  with  John  coachman  on  the  skewball  sent  to  fetch  her  every  Satur- 
day and  holiday ;  was  not  to  be  overweighted  with  tedious  and  dragging 
stndiea ;  and  was  by  no  means  to  be  subject  to  those  shameful  chastise- 
Bients  of  the  ferula  and  the  rod,  which,  even  within  my  own  time,  I  Uush 
to  say  had  not  been  banished  from  schools  for  young  gentlewomen.  To 
sum  up.  Miss  Arabella  Greenville  went  to  school  with  a  pocketful  of 
gameas,  and  a  play-chest  full  of  sweet-cakes  and  preserved  fruits,  and 
with  a  virtual  charter  for  learning  as  little  as  she  chose,  and  doing  pretty 
well  as  much  as  she  liked. 

Of  course  my  Grandmother  ran  a  fair  chance  of  being  wholly  spoiled, 
and  growing  up  to  one  of  those  termagant  romps  we  used  to  laugh  at  in 
Mr.  CoUey  Gibber's  plays.  The  schoolmistress  fawned  upon  her,  for,  al- 
though untitled.  Esquire  Greenville  (from  whom  my  descent  is  plain)  was 
one  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  County  Gentry ;  the  teachers  were  glad 
when  she  would  treat  them  from  her  abundant  store  of  guineas ;  and  she 
was  a  kind  of  divinity  among  the  schoolmaids  her  companions,  to  whom 
sfae  gave  so  many  cakes  and  sweetmeats  that  the  apothecary  had  to  be 
called  in  about  once  a  week.  But  this  fair  young  flower-bed  was  saved 
from  blight  and  choking  weeds,  first,  by  the  innate  rectitude  and  nobility 
of  her  disposition,  which  (save  only  when  that  dangerous  look  was  in  her 
eyes)  tanght  her  to  keep  a  rein  over  her  caprices,  and  subdue  a  too  warm 
and  vigorous  imagination ;  next,  by  the  entire  absence  of  vanity  and  self- 
oonoeit  in  her  mind, — a  happy  state,  which  made  her  equally  idive  to  her 
own  faults  and  to  the  excellencies  of  others ;  and,  last,  by  her  truly  pro- 
digious aptitude  for  polite  learning.  I  have  often  been  told  that  but  for 
adverse  circumstances  Mrs.  Greenville  must  have  proved  one  of  the  most 
learned,  as  she  was  one  of  the  wittiest  and  best-bred,  woman  of  her  age  and 
oountry.  In  ibe  languages,  in  all  manner  of  fine  needlework,  in  singing 
and  fingering  instruments  of  music,  in  medicinal  botany  and  the  know- 
ledge of  diseases,  in  the  making  of  the  most  cunning  electuaries  and  syl- 
labobiy  and  even  in  arithmetic, — a  science  of  which  young  gentlewomen 
were  then  almost  wholly  deficient, — she  became,  before  she  was  sixteen 
years  of  age^  a  truly  wonderfixl  proficient.    A  Bristol  bookseller  spoke  of 
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printing  her  book  of  recipes  (containing  some  excellent  hints  on  cookery, 
physic,  the  casting  of  nativities,  and  farriery);  and  some  excellent  short 
hymns  she  wrote  are,  I  believe,  sung  to  this  day  in  one  of  the  Bristol 
free-schools.  But  the  talent  for  which  she  was  most  shiningly  remark- 
able was  in  that  difficult  and  laborious  art  of  Painting  in  Oils.  Her  early 
drawings,  both  in  crayons  and  Chinese  ink,  were  very  noble ;  and  there 
are  in  this  House  now  some  miniatures  of  her  father,  brother,  and  school- 
companions,  limned  by  her  in  a  most  delicate  and  lovely  fashion;  but 
'twas  in  oils  and  in  portraiture  of  the  size  of  life  that  she  most  surpassed. 
She  speedily  out-went  all  that  the  best  masters  of  this  craft  in  Bristol 
could  teach  her ;  and  her  pictures— especially  one  of  her  father,  in  his 
buff  coat  and  breastplate,  as  a  Colonel  of  the  Militiar— were  the  wonder, 
not  only  of  Bristol,  but  of  all  Somerset  and  the  counties  adjacent. 

About  this  time  those  troubles  in  the  West,  with  which  the  name  of 
Prince  Rupert  is  so  sadly  allied,  grew  to  be  of  such  force  and  fury  as 
to  decide  Mr.  Greenville  on  going  to  London,  taking  his  daughter  Ara- 
bella with  him,  to  make  interest  with  the  Parliament,  so  that  peril  might 
be  averted  from  his  estate.  For  although  his  son  was  in  arms  for  King 
Charles,  and  he  himself  was  a  gentleman  of  approved  loyalty,  he  had 
done  nothing  of  an  overt  kind  to  favour  King  or  Parliament.  He  thus 
hoped,  having  ever  been  a  peaceable  and  law-worthy  gentleman,  to  pre- 
serve his  lands  from  peril,  and  himself  and  family  from  prosecution ;  and 
it  is  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  many  honest  gentlemen  did  not  so  suc- 
ceed in  the  very  fiercest  frenzy  of  the  civil  wars  in  keeping  their  houses 
over  their  heads,  and  their  heads  upon  their  shoulders.  Witness  worthy 
Mr.  John  Evelyn  of  Wotton  and  Sayes'  Court,  and  many  other  persons 
of  repute. 

While  the  Esquire  was  intent  on  his  business  at  Westminster,  and 
settling  the  terms  of  a  Fine,  without  which  it  seemed  even  his  peaceable 
behaviour  could  not  be  compounded,  he  lay  at  the  house  of  a  fHend,  Sir 
Fortunatus  Geddings,  a  Turkey  merchant,  who  had  a  fair  house  in  the 
street  leading  directly  to  St.  Paul's  Church,  just  without  Ludgate.  The 
gate  has  been  pulled  down  this  many  a  day,  and  the  place  where  he 
dwelt  is  now  called  Ludgate  Hill.  As  he  had  much  going  to  and  fro, 
and  was  afraid  that  his  daughter  might  come  to  hurt,  both  in  the  stop- 
page to  her  schooling,  and  in  the  unquietness  of  the  times,  he  placed  her 
for  a  while  at  a  famous  school  at  Hackney,  under  that  famous  govemante 
Mrs.  Desaguiliers.  And  here  she  had  not  been  for  many  weeks  ere  the 
strangest  adventure  in  the  world — as  strange  as  any  one  of  my  own — befel 
her.  The  temble  battle  of  Naseby  had  by  this  time  been  fought,  and 
the  King's  cause  was  wholly  ruined.  Among  other  Cavaliers  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  from  that  deadly  fray,  and  who  were,  in  hiding  from 
the  vengeance  of  the  usurping  government,  was  the  Lord  Francis  Y — rs, 
younger  son  to  that  hapless  Duke  of  B — m  who  was  slain  at  Portsmoatk 
by  Captain  F — n.  It  seems  almost  like  a  scene  in  a  comedy  to  tell ;  and, 
indeed,  I  am  told  that  Tom  D'Urfey  did  turn  the  only  merry  portion  of  ife 
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into  a  play ;  but  it  appears  that,  among  other  shifts  to  keep  his  disgnisei 
the  Lord  Franeis,  who  was  highly  skilled  in  all  the  acoomplishments  of 
the  ag6y  was  fidn  to  enter  Mrs.  Desaguilier's  school  at  Hackney  in  the 
habit  of  a  dancing-master,  and  that  as  such  he  taught  corantoes  and 
rounds  to  the  young  gentlewomen.  Whether  the  govemante,  who  was 
herself  a  stanch  Royalist,  winked  at  the  deception,  I  know  not ;  but  her  hay- 
ing done  so  is  not  improbable.  Stranger  to  tell,  the  Lord  Francis  brought 
with  him  a  companion  who  was,  forsooth,  to  teach  French  and  the  lute, 
and  who  was  no  other  than  Captain  Richard,  son  to  the  Esquire  of  the 
West  country,  and  who  was  likewise  inveterately  puraued  by  the  Usurper. 
The  brother  recognised  his  sister,  to  what  joy  and  contentment  on  both 
their  parts  I  need  not  say ;  but  ere  the  false  dancing-master  had  played  his 
part  many  days,  he  fell  madly  in  love  with  Arabella  Greenyille.  To  her 
sorrow  and  wretchedness,  my  poor  Grandmother  returned  his  flame.  Not 
that  the  Lord  Francis  stands  convicted  of  any  base  designs  upon  her.  I 
am  afraid  that  he  had  been  as  wild  and  as  reckless  as  most  of  the  young 
nobles  of  his  day ;  but  for  this  young  woman  at  least  his  love  was  pure 
and  honourable.  He  made  no  secret  of  it  to  his  fast  friend.  Captain 
Richard  (my  Grand-uncle),  who  would  soon  have  crossed  swords  with  the 
spark  had  any  villany  been  afloat ;  and  he  made  no  more  ado,  as  was  the 
duty  of  a  Brother  jealous  of  his  sister's  fair  fame,  but  to  write  his  father 
word  of  what  had  chanced.  The  Esquire  was  half  terrified  and  half  flat- 
tered by  the  honour  done  to  his  family  by  the  Lord  Francis.  The  poor 
young  man  was  under  the  very  sternest  of  proscriptions,  and  it  was  openly 
known  that  if  the  Parliament  laid  hold  on  him  his  death  was  certain.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Esquire  loved  his  daughter  above  all  things;  and 
one  short  half-hour,  passed  with  her  alone  at  Hackney,  persuaded  him 
that  he  must  either  let  Arabella's  love-passion  have  its  vent,  or  break  her 
heart  for  ever.  And,  take  my  word  for  it,  you  foolish  parents  who  would 
thwart  your  children  in  this  the  most  sacred  moment  of  their  lives, — 
thwart  ^em  for  no  reasonable  cause,  but  only  to  gratify  your  own  pride  of 
purse,  avarice,  evil  tempers,  or  love  of  meddling, — ^you  are  but  gathering  up 
bunches  of  nettles  wherewith  to  scourge  your  own  shoulders,  and  strew- 
ing your  own  beds  with  shards  and  pebbles.  Take  the  advice  of  old  John 
Dangerous,  who  suffered  his  daughter  to  marry  the  man  of  her  choice, 
and  is  happy  in  the  thought  that  she  enjoys  happiness;  and  I  should  much 
wish  to  know  if  there  be  any  Hatred  in  the  world  so  dreadful  as  that 
curdled  love,  as  that  reverence  decayed,  as  that  obedience  in  ruins,  you 
see  in  a  proud  haughty  daughter  married  against  her  will  to  one  she 
holds  in  loathing,  and  who  points  her  finger,  and  says  within  herself  ^'  My 
father  and  mother  made  me  marry  that  man,  and  I  am  Miserable." 

It  was  agreed  amongst  those  who  had  most  right  to  come  to  an 
agreement  in  the  matter,  that  as  a  first  step  the  Lord  Francis  V — s  should 
betake  himself  to  some  other  place  of  hiding,  as  more  in  keeping  with  Mrs. 
Greenville's  honour;  but  that,  with  the  consent  of  her  father  and  brother, 
he  should  be  solaoanly  betrothed  to  her ;  and  that,  so  soon  as  the  troubles 
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«f  ere  OTer,  or  that  the  price  which  was  upon  his  head  were  taken  off^  he 
should  become  her  husband.  And  there  was  even  a  saving  dause  added, 
that  if  the  national  disturbances  unhappily  continued^  Mrs.  Greenville 
should  be  privately  conveyed  abroad,  and  that  the  Lord  Francis  should 
marry  her  so  soon  afcer  a  certain  lapse  of  time  as  he  could  conveniently 
get  beyond  sea.  My  Lord  Duke  of  B — m  had  nothing  to  say  against 
the  match,  loving  his  brother,  as  he  did,  very  dearly ;  and  so,  in  the  very 
roughest  of  times,  this  truest  of  true  loves  seemed  to  bid  fair  to  have  a 
smooth  course. 

But  alas  the  day  1  My  Grandmother's  passion  for  the  young  Lord 
was  a  very  madness.  On  his  part,  he  idolised  her,  calling  her  by  names  and 
writing  her  letters  that  are  nonsensical  enough  in  common  life,  but  which 
are  not  held  to  be  foolish  pleas  in  Love*s  Chancery.  When  the  boy  and 
girl — ^for  they  were  scarcely  more— parted,  she  gave  him  one  of  her  rich 
brown  tresses;  he  gave  her  one  of  his  own  dainty  love-locks.  They 
broke  a  broad  piece  in  halves  between  them ;  each  hung  the  fragment  by 
a  ribbon  next  the  heart  They  swore  eternal  fidelity,  devotion.  Naught 
but  death  should  part  them,  they  said.  Foolish  things  to  say  and  do,  no 
doubt ;  but  I  look  at  my  grizzled  old  head  in  the  glass,  and  remember 
that  I  have  said  and  done  things  quite  as  foolish  forty — fifty  years  ago. 

Nothing  but  Death  was  to  part  them ;  and  nothing  but  Death  so 
parted  them.  The  Esquire  Greenville,  his  business  being  brought  to  a 
pleasant  termination,  having  paid  hi»Fine  and  gotten  his  Safe-Conduct  and 
his  Redemption  from  Sequestration,  betook  himself  once  more  to  the  West 
His  daughter  went  with  him,  nourishing  her  love  and  fondling  it,  and 
dwelling,  syllable  by  syllable,  on  the  letters  which  the  Lord  Francis  sent 
her  from  time  to  time.  He  was  in  hopes,  he  said,  to  get  away  to  Hol- 
land. 

Then  came  that  wicked  business  of  the  King's  murder.  Mr.  Green- 
ville, as  became  a  loyal  gentleman,  was  utterly  dismayed  at  that  horrid 
crime ;  but  to  Arabella  the  news  was  as  of  the  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  some  loved  and  revered  friend.  She  wept,  she  sobbed,  she  called  on 
Heaven  to  shower  down  vengeance  on  the  Murderers  of  her  gradoos 
Prince.  She  had  not  heard  from  her  betrothed  for  many  days,  and  those 
who  loved  and  watched  her  had  marked  a  strange  wild  way  with  her. 

It  was  on  the  third  of  February  that  the  dreadful  news  of  the  White- 
hall tragedy  came  to  her  father's  house.  She  was  walking  on  the  next  day 
very  moodily  in  the  garden,  when  the  fig^e  of  one  booted  and  spurred,  and 
with  the  stains  of  many  days'  travel  on  his  dress,  stood  across  her  patL 
He  was  but  a  clown,  a  mere  boor ;  he  had  been  a  ploughboy  on  her  &thei's 
lands,  and  had  run  away  to  join  Captain  Richard,  who  had  made  him  a 
trumpeter  in  his  troop.  What  he  had  to  say  was  told  in  clumsy  speech, 
in  hasty  broken  accents,  with  sighs  and  stammerings  and  blubberings ; 
but  he  told  his  tale  too  welL 

The  Lord  Francis  V — s  and  Captain  Richard  Greenville — ^Arabella's 
lover,  Arabella's  brother — were  both  Dead.  On  the  eve  of  the  fatal  thirtietb 
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of  January  they  had  been  taken  captives  in  a  tilt-boat  on  the  Thames,  in 
which  thej  were  endeavouring  to  escape  down  the  river.  Thej  had  at 
once  been  tried  by  a  court-martial  of  rebel  officers ;  and  on  the  thirtieth  day 
of  that  black  month,  by  express  order  sent  from  the  Lord  General  Crom- 
well in  London,  these  two  gttllant  and  unfortunate  gpentlemen  had  been  shot 
to  death  by  a  file  of  musketry  in  the  courtyard  of  Hampton  Court  Palace. 
The  trumpeter  had  by  a  marvel  escaped,  and  lurked  about  Hampton  till 
the  dreadful  deed  was  over.  He  had  sought  out  the  sergeant  of  the  firing 
party,  and  questioned  him  as  to  the  last  moments  of  the  condemned. 
The  sergeant  said  that  they  died  as  Malignants,  and  without  showing  any 
sign  of  penitence;  but  he  could  not  gainsay  that  their  bearing  was  sol- 
dier-like. 

Arabella  heard  this  tale  without  moving. 

"Did  the  Captain — did  my  brother — say  aught  before  they  slew 
him?"  she  asked. 

*'  Nowt  but  this,  my  lady  :  '  God  forgive  us  all  !*  " 
*'  And  the  Lord  Francis,  said  he  aught  ?" 
*'  Ay ;  but  I  dunno  loike  to  tell." 
"  Say  on." 

"  'Twas  t'  Sergeant  tould  un.  A'  blessed  the  King,  and  woud  hev* 
f  souldiers  drink  's  health,  but  they  wouldno'.  And  a'  wouldno*  let  un 
bandage  his  eyes ;  an'  jest  befoar  t'  red  cwoats  fired,  a*  touk  a  long  look 
0*  leddy's  hair  from  *s  pocket  and  kissed  un,  and  cried  out '  Bloud  for 
Bloud !'  and  then  a*  died  all  straight  along." 

Mrs.  Arabella  Greenville  drew  from  her  bosom  a  long  wavy  lock  of 
silken  hair, — ^his  hair,  poor  boy  ! — and  kissed  it,  and  crying  out ''  Blood 
for  Blood  !"  fell  down  in  the  garden-path  in  a  dead  faint. 

She  did  not  Die,  however,  being  spared  for  many  Purposes,  some  of 
them  Terrible,  until  she  was  nearly  ninety  years  of  age.  But  her  first  state 
was  worse  than  death ;  she  lying  for  many  days  in  a  kind  of  trance  or 
lethargy,  and  then  waking  up  to  raving  madness.  For  the  best  part  of  that 
year,  she  was  a  perfect  maniac,  from  whom  nothing  could  be  got  but  gib- 
berings  and  plungings,  and  ceaseless  cries  of  ^^  Blood  for  Blood !"  The 
heir-at-law  to  the  estate,  now  that  the  Esquire's  son  was  dead,  watched 
her  madness  with  a  keen  avaricious  desire.  He  was  a  sour  Parliament 
man,  who  had  pinned  his  faith  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  done  many 
Awakening  things  against  the  Cavaliers,  and  he  thought  now  that  he 
should  have  his  reward,  and  Inherit 

It  was  so  destined,  however,  that  my  Grandmother  should  recover 
from  that  malady.  On  her  beauty  it  left  surprisingly  few  traces.  You 
could  only  tell  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  her  by  the  deathly 
paleness  of  her  visage,  by  her  never  smiling,  and  by  that  fierce  expression  in 
her  eyes  being  now  an  abiding  instead  of  a  passing  one.  Beyond  these, 
she  was  herself  again ;  and  after  a  little  while  went  to  her  domestic  con- 
cerns, and  chiefly  to  the  cultivation  of  that  pleasing  art  of  painting  in 
oils  in  which  she  had  of  old  time  given  such  frur  promise  of  excellence. 
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Her  father  would  have  had  several  most  ingenious  examples  of  History 
and  Scripture  pieces  by  the  Italian  and  Flemish  masters  bought  for  her 
to  study  by, — such  copies  being  then  very  plentiful,  by  reason  of  the  dis- 
persing  of  the  collections  of  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  on  the  King^s 
side ;  but  this  she  would  not  suffer,  sajing  that  it  were  waste  of  time  and 
money,  and,  with  astonishing  zeal,  applied  herself  to  the  branch  of  por- 
traiture. From  a  little  miniature  portrait  of  her  dead  Lord,  drawn  by  Mr* 
Cooper,  she  painted  in  large  many  fair  and  noble  presentments,  varying 
them  according  to  her  humbur, — now  showing  the  Lord  Francis  in  his 
panoply  as  a  man  of  war,  now  in  a  court  habit,  now  in  an  embroidered 
night-gown  and  Turkish  cap,  now  leaning  on  the  shoulder  of  her  brother^ 
the  Captain,  deceased.  And  anon  she  would  make  a  ghastly  image  of 
him  lying  all  along  in  the  courtyard  at  Hampton  Court,  with  the  purple 
bullet-marks  on  his  white  forehead,  and  a  great  crimson  stain  on  his 
bosom,  just  below  his  bands.  This  was  the  one  she  most  loved  to  look 
upon,  although  her  father  sorely  pressed  her  to  put  it  by,  and  not  dwell 
on  so  uncivil  a  theme,  the  moi*e  so  as,  in  crimson  characters,  on  the  back- 
ground she  had  painted  the  words  ''  Blood  for  Blood."  But  whatever 
she  did  was  now  taken  little  account  of,  for  all  thought  her  to  be  dis- 
traught. 

By  and  by  she  fell  to  quite  a  new  oi*der  in  her  painting.  She  seemed 
to  take  infinite  pleasure  in  making  portraitures  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
who  had  by  this  time  become  Lord  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth.  She 
had  never  seen  that  bold  bad  man  (the  splendour  ofwhose  mighty  achieve- 
ments must  for  ever  remain  tarnished  by  his  blood-guiltiness  in  the  matter 
of  the  King's  death) ;  but  from  descriptions  of  his  person,  for  which  she 
eagerly  sought,  and  from  bustos,  pictures,  and  prints  cut  in  brass,  whick 
she  obtained  from  Bristol  and  elsewhere,  she  produced  some  surprising 
resemblances  of  him  who  was  now  the  Greatest  Man  in  England.  She 
painted  him  at  full  and  at  half  length — in  ^U-face,  profile,  and  three- 
quarter  ;  but  although  she  would  show  her  work  to  her  intimates,  and 
ask  eagerly  "  Is  it  like — is  it  like  him  ?"  she  would  never  part  with  one 
copy  (and  there  were  good  store  of  time-servers  ready  to  buy  the  Protec- 
tor's picture  at  that  time),  nor  could  any  tell  how  she  disposed  of  them. 

This  went  on  until  the  summer  of  the  year  1657,  when  her  father 
gently  put  it  to  her  that  she  had  worn  the  willow  long  enough,  and 
would  have  had  her  ally  herself  with  some  gentleman  of  worth  and  parts 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  For  the  poor  Esquire  desired  that  she  should 
be  his  heiress,  and  that  a  man-child  should  be  bom  to  the  Greenville 
estate,  and  thus  the  heir-at-law,  who  was  a  wretched  attorney  at  Bristol, 
and  more  bitter  against  kings  than  ever,  should  not  inherit  She  was 
not  to  be  moved,  however,  towards  marriage ;  saying  softly  that  she  was 
already  wedded  to  her  Frank  in  Heaven, — for  so  she  spoke  of  the  Lord 
Francis  V — s,— and  that  her  union  had  been  blessed  by  her  brother 
Dick,  who  was  in  Heaven  too,  with  King  Charles  and  all  the  Blessed 
Army  of  Martyrs.    And  I  have  heard,  indeed,  that  the  unhappy  busi- 
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ness  of  the  King's  death  was  the  means  of  so  crazing^  or  casting  into 
a  sad  celibacy  and  devouring  melancholy,  multitudes  of  comelj  young 
women  who  were  bom  for  love  and  delights,  and  to  be  the  happy  mothers 
of  many  children. 

So,  seeing  that  he  could  do  nothing  with  her,  and  loth  to  use  any  un- 
handsome pressure  towards  one  whom  he  loved  as  the  apple  of  his  eye, 
the  Esquire  began  to  think  it  might  divert  her  mind  to  more  cheerfu^ 
thoughts  if  she  quitted  for  a  season  that  part  of  the  country  (for  it  was  at 
Home  that  she  had  received  the  dreadful  news  of  her  misfortune);  and,  Sir 
Fortonatus  Geddings  and  his  family  being  extremely  willing  to  receive  her, 
and  do  her  honour,  he  despatched  Arabella  to  London,  under  protection 
of  Mr.  Landrail,  his  steward,  a  neighbour  of  his,  Sir  Hardress  Eustis, 
lending  his  Coach  for  the  journey. 

Being  now  come  to  London,  every  means  which  art  could  devise,  or 
kindness  could  imagine,  were  made  use  of  by  Sir  Fortunatus,  his  wife, 
and  daughter,  to  make  Arabella's  life  happier.  But  I  should  tell  you  a 
strange  thing  that  came  about  at  her  father's  house  the  day  after  she  left 
it  for  the  town.  Mr.  Greenville  chancing  to  go  in  a  certain  long  building 
by  the  side  of  his  pleasure-pond  that  was  used  as  a  boat-house,  when,  to 
his  amazement,  he  sees,  piled  up  against  the  wall,  a  number  of  pictures, 
some  completed,  some  but  half  finished,  but  all  representing  tlie  Lord 
Protector  Cromwell.  But  the  strangest  thing  about  them  was,  that  in 
every  picture  the  canvas  about  the  head  was  pricked  through  and  through 
in  scores  of  places  with  very  fine  sharp  holes,  and,  looking  around  in  his 
marvel,  he  found  an  arbalest  or  cross-bow,  with  some  very  sharp  bolts, 
and  was  so  led  to  conjecture  that  some  one  had  been  setting  these  heads 
of  the  Protector  up  as  a  target,  and  shooting  bolts  at  them.  He  was  at 
first  minded  to  send  an  express  after  his  daughter  to  London  to  question 
her  if  she  knew  aught  of  the  matter;  but  on  second  thoughts  he  desisted, 
remembering  that  in  the  Message,  almost,  (as  the  times  stood)  there  was 
Treason,  and  concluding  that,  after  all,  it  might  be  but  some  idle  fancy  of 
Arabella,  and  part  of  the  demi-craze  under  which  she  laboured.  For 
there  could  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  pictures,  if  not  the  holes  in 
them,  were  of  her  handiwork. 

Meanwhile  Arabella  was  being  entertained  in  the  stateliest  manner 
'by  Sir  Fortunatus  Geddings,  who  stood  in  great  fiavour  with  the  go- 
vernment, and  had,  during  the  troubles,  assisted  the  Houses  with  large 
sums  of  money.  There  were  then  not  many  sports  or  amusements  where- 
with a  sorrowing  maiden  could  be  diverted ;  for  the  temper  of  England's 
Bulers  was  against  vain  pastimes  and  junketings.  The  Maypoles  had 
been  pulled  down ;  the  players  whipped  and  banished ;  the  bear  and  bull 
baitings,  and  even  the  mere  harmless  minstrelsy  and  ballad-singing  of 
the  streets,  all  rigorously  pulled  down.  But  whatever  the  worthy  Turkey 
merchant  and  his  household  could  do  in  the  way  of  carrying  Arabella 
aboot  to  suppers,  christenings,  country  gatherings,  and  so  forth,  was 
cheerfblly  and  courteously  done.     Sir  Fortunatus  maintained  a  coach 
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(for  he  was  one  of  the  richest  merchants  in  the  City  of  London),  and  in 
this  conyejance  Arabella  was  ofttimes  taken  to  drive  in  Hjde  Park,  or 
towards  the  Uxbridge  Road.  Twas  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  she  first 
saw  the  Protector,  who  likewise  was  in  his  coach,  drawn  by  eight  Holstein 
mares,  and  attended  by  a  troop  of  Horse,  very  gallantly  appointed,  with 
scarlet  livery  coats,  bright  gorgets  and  back-pieces,  and  red  plumes  in 
^heir  hats. 

^'  He  is  very  like,  very  like,"  she  murmured,  looking  long  and  ear* 
nestly  at  the  grand  cavalcade. 

^'Like  unto  Whom,  my  dear?"  asked  Mrs.  Nancy  Geddings,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Sir  Fortunatus,  who  was  her  companion  in  the 
coach  that  day. 

"  Very  like  unto  him  who  is  at  Home  in  the  West  yonder,"  she  made 
answer.     ''  Now  take  me  back  to  Ludgate,  Nancy  sweet,  for  I  am  sick.'* 

She  was*  to  be  humoured  in  every  thing,  and  she  was  taken  home  as 
she  desired.  It  chanced,  a  few  days  after  this,  that  word  came  that  his 
Highness  the  Lord  Protector  of  die  Commonwealth  of  England  (for  to 
such  State  had  Oliver  grown)  designed  to  visit  the  City,  to  dine  with  the 
citizens  at  Guildhall.  There  was  to  be  a  great  pageant  He  was  to  be 
met  at  Temple  Bar  by  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  and  to  be  escorted  to- 
wards Cheapside  by  those  city  Trainbands  which  had  done  such  execution 
on  the  Parliament  side  during  the  wars,  and  by  the  Companies  with  their 
Livery  banners.  Foreign  ambassadors  were  to  bear  him  company ;  fat 
Oliver  was  then  at  the  height  of  his  power,  and  had  made  the  name  of 
England  dreaded,  and  even  his  own  prowess  respected,  by  all  nations  that 
were  beyond  sea.  He  was  to  hear  a  sermon  at  Bow  Church  at  noon,  and 
at  two  o'clock — for  the  preacher  was  to  be  Mr.  Hugh  Peters,  who  always 
gave  his  congregation  a  double  turn  of  the  hour- glass— he  was  to  dine  at  ^ 
Guildhall,  where  I  know  not  how  many  geese,  bustards,  capons,  pbeasanti^ 
mfis  and  reeves,  sirloins,  shoulders  of  veal,  pasties,  sweet  puddings  jelliei, 
and  custards,  with  good  stoi*e  of  Rhenish  and  Canary,  and  Bordelais  and 
Burgundian  wines,  were  provided  to  furnish  a  banquet  worthy  of  the  daj. 
For  although  the  Protectorate  was  a  stem  sad  penod,  and  Oliver  was 
(or  had  schooled  himself  to  be)  a  temperate  man,  the  citizens  had  not 
quite  forgotten  their  love  of  good  cheer ;  and  the  Protector  himself  was 
not  averse  from  the  keeping  up  some  state  and  splendour,  Whitehall  being 
now  well-nigh  as  splendid  as  in  the  late  King^s  time,  and  his  Highness 
sitting  with  his  mfdce-believe  lords  around  him  (Lisle,  Whitelocke,  and 
the  rest),  and  eating  his  meat  to  the  sound  of  Trumpets,  and  being  other- 
wise puffed  up  with  Vanity. 

The  good  folks  with  whom  Arabella  was  sojourning  thought  it  might 
help  to  cure  her  of  her  sad  moping  ways  if  she  saw  the  grand  pageant 
go  by,  and  mingled  in  the  merriment  and  feasting  which  the  ladies  of 
Sir  Fortunatus's  family — the  Knight  himself  being  bidden  to  the  Guildp 
hall — proposed^  to  give  their  neighboiu^  on  the  day  when  Oliver  <^w^ 
into  the  City.    To  this  intent,  the  windows  of  their  house  without  Lnd- 
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gate  were  all  taken  out  of  their  frames,  and  the  casements  themselves 
hung  with  rich  cloths  and  tapestries,  and  decked  with  banners.  And  an 
open  house  was  kept^  literallj,  meats  and  wines  and  sweets  being  set  out 
in  every  room,  even  to  the  bed-chambers,  and  all  of  the  Turkey  merchant's 
acquaintance  being  bidden  to  come  in  and  help  themselves,  and  take  a 
squeeze  at  the  windows  to  see  his  Highness  go  by.  Only  one  window  on 
the  first  floor  was  set  apart,  and  here  sat  the  ladies  of  the  iamily,  with 
Mistress  Deborah  Clay,  the  Remembrancer's  lady,  and  one  that  was  sister 
to  a  Judge  of  Commonwealth's  Bench,  and  Arabella  Greenville^  who  was 
&r  a  wonder  quite  cheerful  and  sprightly  that  morning,  and  who  had  fer 
her  neighbour  one  Lady  Lisle^  the  wife  of  John  I^sle,  one  of  Cromwell's 
Chief  Councillors  and  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal.* 

The  time  that  passed  between  their  taking  seats  and  the  coming  of 
the  pageant  was  passed  pleasantly  enough ;  not  in  drinking  of  healths^ 
which  practice  was  then  considered  as  closely  akin  to  an  unlawful  thing, 
but  in  laughing  and  quaffing,  and  whispering  of  merry  jests.  For  I  have 
usually  found  that,  be  the  Rule  of  Church  and  State  ever  so  sour  and 
stern,  folks  mil  laugh  and  quaff  and  jest  on  the  sly,  and  be  merry  in  the 
green  tree,  if  they  are  forced  to  be  sad  in  the  dry. 

There  was  a  gentleman  standing  behind  Arabella,  a  counsellor  of 
Lineoln's  Inn  I  think,  who  was  telling  a  droll  story  of  Mr.  President 
Bradshaw  to  his  friend  from  the  Temple.  Not  greatly  a  person  of  whom 
to  relate  merry  tales,  I  should  think,  that  terrible  Benchei*,  who  sat  at  the 
head  of  the  High  Commission,  clothed  in  his  scarlet  robe,  and  passed  judg- 
ment upon  his  lord  the  King.  But  still  these  gentlemen  laughed  loud 
and  long,  as  one  told  the  other  how  the  President  lay  very  sick,  sick  almost 
to  death,  at  his  country  house ;  and  how,  he  being  one  that  was  in  the 
Commission  of  the  Chancellorship,  had  taken  them  away  with  him,  and 
would  by  no  means  surrender  them,  keeping  them  under  his  pillow,  night 
and  day ;  wherefore  one  of  his  brother  commissioners  was  fain  to  seek  him 
out,  simI  press  him  hard  to  give  up  the  seals,  saying  that  the  business  of 
the  natioQ  was  at  a  standstill,  for  they  could  neither  seal  patents  nor  par- 
dons. But  all  in  vain,  Bradshaw  crjing  out  in  a  voice  that,  though  weak, 
waa  still  terrible,  that  he  would  never  give  them  up,  but  would  carry  them 
with  him  into  the  next  world ;  whereat  quoth  the  other  commissioner, 
Mjjy  — ^  Jfr,  Prmdent,  they  will  certainly  melt  if  you  do.*^  And  at 
this  tale  the  gentleman  from  Lincoln's  Inn  and  he  from  the  Temple  both 
laughed  so,  that  Arabella,  who  had  been  listening  without  eavesdropping, 
bunt  into  a  fit  of  laughter  too ;  only  my  Lady  Lisle  (who  had  likewise 


•  This  Lady  Lisle  was  a  very  virulent  partisan  woman,  and,  according  to  my 
Qrandmother*s  showing,  was  so  bitter  against  the  Crown  that,  being  taken  when  a 
young  woman  to  see  the  execution  of  King  Charles,  and  seeing  one  who  pressed  to 
the  scaffold  after  the  blow  to  dip  her  kerchief  in  the  Martyr's  blood,  she  cried  otit 
Mthal  the  needed  no  such  relic;  but  that  she  would  willingly  drink  the  Tyrant*! 
bk>od.**  This  is  the  same  Alice  Lisle  who  afterwards,  in  King  James's  time,  suffered 
at  Winchester  for  harbouring  two  of  the  Western  Rebehi. 
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heard  the  story)  regarded  her  with  a  very  grim  and  dissatisfied  counte- 
nance^ and  murmured  that  she  thought  a  little  trailing  up  before  the  Coun- 
cil, and  committing  to  the  Gate-bouse,  would  do  some  popinjays  some  good, 
and  cure  them  of  telling^^tales  as  treasonable  as  they  were  scurrilous. 

But  now  came  a  great  noise  of  trumpets  and  hautboys  and  drums,  and 
the  great  pageant  came  streaming  up  towards  Ludgate,  a  troop  of  Oliver's 
own  Body-Guard  on  iron-gi*ay  chargers  clearing  the  way,  which  they  did 
with  scant  respect  for  tbe  lives  and  limbs  of  the  crowd,  and  with  very 
little  scruple  either  in  bruising  the  Trainbands  with  their  horses*  hoofa  and 
the  flat  of  their  broadswords.  As  Arabella  leant  forward  to  see  the  show 
approach,  something  hai*d,  and  it  would  seem  of  metal,  that  she  carried 
beneath  her  mantle,  struck  against  tbe  arm  of  my  Lady  Lisle,  who,  being 
a  woman  of  somewhat  quick  temper,  cried  out, 

'^Methinks  that  you  carry  a  pocket-flask  with  you.  Mistress  Green- 
ville, instead  of  a  vial  of  essences.  That  which  you  have  must  hold  a  pint 
at  least." 

'^  I  do  carry  such  a  flask,"  answered  Arabella,  '^  and,  please  God^  there 
are  those  here  to-day  who  shall  drink  of  it  even  to  the  Dregs." 

This  speech  was  afterwards  remembered  against  her  as  a  proof  of  her 
Intent. 

All,  however,  were  speedily  too  busy  with  watching  the  show  go  by 
to  take  much  heed  of  any  word  passage  between  the  two  women.  Now 
it  was  Mistress  Deborah  Clay  pointing  out  the  Remembrancer  to  her 
gossip ;  now  the  flaunting  bannei's  of  the  Companies,  now  the  velvet  robes 
of  the  Lord  of  the  Council  were  looked  upon;  now  a  great  cry  arose  that 
his  Highness  was  coming. 

He  came  in  his  coach  drawn  by  eight  Holstein  mares,  one  of  his  lords 
by  his  side,  and  bis  two  chaplains,  with  a  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber 
sitting  over  against.  He  wore  a  rich  suit  of  brown  velvet  puffed  with 
white  satin,  a  bright  gorget  of  silver, — men  said  that  he  wore  mail  be- 
neath his  clothes, — boots  and  gauntlets  of  yellow  Spanish,  a  great  baldric  of 
cloth-of-gold,  and  in  his  hat  a  buckle  of  diamonds  and  a  red  feather. 
Yet,  bravely  as  be  was  attired,  those  who  knew  him  declared  that  they 
had  never  seen  Oliver  look  so  careworn  and  so  miserable  as  he  did  that 
day. 

By  a  kind  of  fate,  he  turned  his  glance  upwards  as  he  passed  tbe 
house  of  the  Turkey  merchant,  and  those  cruel  eyes  met  the  fierce  gaze 
of  Arabella  Greenville. 

''  Blood  for  Blood !"  she  ciied  out  in  a  loud  clear  voice;  and  she  drew 
a  Pistol  fi*om  the  folds  of  her  mantle,  and  fired  downwards,  and  with  un- 
erring aim,  at  the  Protector's  head. 

.  My  Lady  Lisle  saw  the  deed  done.  ^'  Jezebel  !*'  she  shrieked,  striking 
the  weapon  from  Arabella*s  hand. 

Oliver  escaped  unharmed,  but  by  an  almost  miracle.  The  bullet  had 
•truck  him,  as  it  was  aimed,  directly  in  the  centre  of  his  forehead|  he 
wearing  his  hat  much  i^louched  over  his  brow ;  but  it  had  stntek-^not 
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lis  skull,  but  the  diamond  buckle,  and  glancing  off  from  that  hard  mass, 
sped  out  of  the  coach- window  again,  on  what  errand  none  could  tell,  for 
t  was  heard  of  no  more.  I  ha^e  often  wondered  what  became  of  all  the 
mllets  I  have  let  fly. 

The  stoppage  of  the  coach ;  the  Protector  half  stunned ;  the  chaplain 
Muralysed  with  fear ;  the  Trainbaads  in  a  frenzy — half  of  terror,  half  of 
trong  drink — firing  off  their  pieces  hap- hazard  at  the  windows,  and 
houdng  out  that  this  was  a  plot  of  the  Papists  or  the  Malignants ;  the 
arowd  surgiog,  the  Body-Guard  galloping  to  and  fro ;  the  poor  standard- 
learers  tripping  themselves  up  with  their  own  poles,-— all  this  made  a  mad 
urmoil  in  the  street  without  Ludgate.  But  the  Protector  had  speedily 
bund  all  his  senses,  and  had  whispered  a  word  or  two  to  a  certain  Ser- 
jeant in  whom  he  placed  great  trust,  and  pointed  his  finger  to  a  certain 
window.  Then  the  Sergeant  being  gone  away,  orders  were  given  for  the 
Mgeant  to  move  on;  and  through  Ludgate,  and  by  Paul's,  and  up 
[^heape,  and  to  Bow  Church,  it  moved  accordingly.  Mr.  Hugh  Peters 
ireached  for  two  hours  as  though  nothing  had  happened.  Being  doubtless 
mder  instructions,  he  made  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  late  tragic 
Attempt;  and  at  the  banquet  afterwards  at  the  Guildhall  there  were  only 
I  &w  trifling  rumours  that  his  Highness  had  been  shot  at  by  a  mad 
roman  horn  a  window  in  Fleet  Street ;  denial,  however,  being  speedily 
pven  to  this  by  persons  in  Authority,  who  declared  that  the  disturbance 
irithout  Ludgate  had  arisen  simply  fr^m  a  drunken  soldier  of  the  Train- 
Mnds  firing  his  musketoon  into  die  air  for  Joy. 

But  the  Sergeant,  with  some  soldiers  of  the  Protector's  own,  walked 
tranquilly  into  the  house  of  Sir  Fortunatus  Geddings,  and  into  the  upper 
shamber,  where  the  would-be  Avenger  of  Blood  was  surrounded  by  a 
durong  of  men  and  women  gazing  upon  her,  half  in  horror,  and  half  in 
idmiration.  The  Sergeant  beckoned  to  her,  and  she  arose  without  a  mur- 
mur, and  went  with  him  and  the  soldiers,  two  only  being  left  as  sentinels, 
U>  see  that  no  one  stirred  from  the  house  till  orders  came.  By  this  time, 
&om  Ludgate  to  Blackfriars  all  was  soldiers,  the  crowd  being  thrust 
Kway  east  and  west;  and,  between  a  lane  of  pikemen,  Arabella  was 
brought  into  the  street,  hurried  through  the  narrow  lanes  behind  Apothe- 
Banes'  Hall,  and  so  through  the  alleys  to  Blackfriars  Stairs,  where  a 
barge  was  in  waiting,  which  bore  her  swiftly  away  to  Whitehall. 

''  You  have  flown  at  high  game,  mistress,"  was  the  only  remark  made 
to  her  by  the  Sergeant 

She  was  locked  up  for  many  hours  in  an  inner  chamber,  the  windows 
being  closed,  and  a  lamp  set  on  the  table.  They  bound  her,  but,  mindftil 
if  her  sex  and  youth,  not  in  fetters,  or  even  with  ropes,  contenting  them- 
lelves  with  fastening  her  arms  tightly  behind  her  with  the  Sergeant*s 
nlken  sash.  For  the  Sergeant  was  of  Cromwell's  own  guard,  and  was  of 
peat  authority. 

At  about  nine  at  night  the  Sergeant  and  two  soldiers  came  for  her,  and 
10  brought  her,  through  many  corridors,  to  Cromweirs  own  chamber. 
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where  she  found  him  still  with  his  hat  and  baldric  on,  sittings  at  a  table 
covered  with  green  velvet. 

"  What  prompted  thee  to  seek  mj  Life?"  he  asked,  without  anger,  but 
in  a  slow,  cold,  searching  voice. 

''  Blood  for  Blood !"  she  answered^  with  undaunted  mien. 

^' What  evil  have  I  done  thee  tbat  thou  shouldst  seek  mj  blood?'' 

"  What  evil — what  evil,  Moloch? — all!  Thou  hast  slain  the  King  my 
Lord  and  master.  Thou  hast  slain  the  dear  brother  who  was  my  play- 
mate, and  my  father's  hope  and  pride.  Thou  hast  slain  the  sweet  and 
gallant  youth  who  was  to  have  been  my  husband." 

'^  Thou  art  tbat  Arabella  Greenville,  then,  the  daughter  of  the  waver- 
ing half-hearted  Esquire  of  the  West." 

'^  I  am  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  long  descent.  I  am  Arabella 
Greenville ;  and  I  cry  for  vengeance  for  the  blood  of  Charles  Stuart,  ht 
the  blood  of  Richard  Greenville,  for  the  blood  of  Francis  Yilliers.  Blood 
for  Blood !" 

That  terrible  gleam  of  Madness  leapt  out  of  her  blue  eyes,  and,  all  boimd 
as  she  was,  she  rushed  towards  the  Protector  as  though  in  her  fury  she  would 
have  spumed  him  with  her  foot,  or  torn  him  with  her  teeth.  The  Sergeant 
for  his  part  made  as  though  he  would  have  drawn  his  sword  upon  her ;  but 
Oliver  laid  his  hand  on  the  arm  of  his  officer,  and  bade  him  forbear. 

''  Leave  the  maiden  alone  with  me,"  he  said  calmly ;  '^  wait  within  eaD. 
She  can  do  no  harm."  Then,  when  the  soldiers  had  withdrawn,  he  walked 
to  and  fro  in  the  room  for  many  minutes,  ever  and  anon  turning  his  head 
and  gazing  fixedly  on  the  prisoner,  who  stood  erect,  her  head  high,  her 
hands,  for  all  their  bonds,  clenched  in  defiance. 

'<  Thou  knowest,"  he  said,  <<  that  thy  Life  is  forfeit." 

''  I  care  not  The  sooner  the  better.  I  ask  but  one  Mercy :  that  you 
send  me  not  to  Tyburn,  but  to  Hampton  Court ;  there  to  be  shot  to  death 
in  the  courtyard  by  a  file  of  musketeers." 

"Wherefore  to  Hampton?" 

"  Because  it  was  there  you  murdered  my  Lover  and  my  Brother." 

"  I  rememb^,"  the  Protector  said,  bowing  his  head.  "  They  were  rars 
Malignants,  both.  I  Remember;  it  was  on  the  same  thirtieth  of  Jannaij 
that  Charles  Stuart  died  the  death.  But  shouldst  thou  not,  too,  bear  m 
mind  tbat  Vengeance  is  not  thine,  but  the  Lord's  ?" 

"  Blood  for  Blood !" 

"  Thou  art  a  maiden  of  a  stem  Resolve  and  a  strong  Will,"  said  the 
Protector  musingly.  "  If  thou  art  pardoned,  wilt  thou  promise  repentance 
and  amendment?" 

"  Blood  for  Blood !" 

"  Poor  distraught  creature,"  this  once  cruel  man  made  answer,  "  I  will 
have  no  blood  of  thine.  I  have  had  enough,"  he  continued,  with  a  dark 
look  and  a  deep  {^igb;  "  I  am  weary ;  and  Blood  will  have  Blood.  But  thttt 
my  life  was  in  Mercy  saved  for  the  weal  of  these  kingdoms,  thoa  mightit 
kata  dfloe  with  me,  Arabella  Greenville,  according  to  thy  desirea.'* 
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He  paiued^  as  though  for  some  expression  of  sorrow ;  hut  she  was 
silent. 

''Thon  art  hardened/'  he  resumed ;  ''  it  may  he  that  there  are  things 
that  cannot  he  forgiven." 

''There  are^"  ^he  said  firmly. 

"  I  spare  thy  Hfe,"  the  Lord  Protector  continued ;  "  but,  Arabella  Green- 
filler  thou  must  go  into  Captivity.  Until  I  am  Dead,  we  two  cannot  be 
It  large  together.  But  I  will  not  doom  thee  to  a  solitary  prison.  Thou 
ihalt  have  a  companion  in  durance.  Yes/'  he  ended,  speaking  between 
bis  teeth,  and  more  to  himself  than  to  her, ''  she  shall  join  Him  yonder  in 
bis  lifelong  prison.  Blood  for  Blood ;  the  Slayer  and  the  Avenger  shall 
be  together." 

She  was  taken  back  to  her  place  of  confinement,  where  meat  and  drink 
wore  placed  before  her,  and  atiring^woman  attended  her  with  a  change  oi 
garments.  And  at  day-break  the  next  morning  she  was  taken  away  in  a 
litter  towards  Colchester  in  Essex.* 


*  Those  desiroas  of  learning  fuller  particulars  of  my  Qrandmother's  History, 
or  anxious  to  satisfy  themselves  that  I  have  not  Lied,  should  consult  a  book  called 
The  TraveU  of  Edward  Brown^  Eiquire,  that  is  now  in  the  Great  Library  at  Mon- 
tague House.  Mr.  Brown  is  in  most  things  curiously  exact ;  bat  he  errs  in  stating 
tliat  Mrs.  GreenTille*s  name  was  Letitia, — it  was  Arabella. 


(Jit  jnrntorian. 

December  14,  1861. 


Across  the  breadth  of  all  the  land, 
A  sadden  stupor,  worse  than  grief ; 
A  nation  mourning  for  its  chief| 

With  woe  too  new  to  understand. 


Life's  noblest  climax  barelj  won, 

Where  manlj  power  and  wisdom  meet 
The  track  of  youth's  receding  feet : 

Andy  lo !  the  Princelj  race  is  run. 

Too  short  for  England  and  for  us ! 
Too  great  a  loss,  whenever  lost : 
But  lost  to-day,  when  needed  most : 

It  is  not  strange  we  mourn  him  thus. 

Oh,  Widowed  Sovereign  I  drowned  in  tears ; 
Oh,  orphaned  children  I  new  bereft, — 
Take  comfort  that  the  Lost  has  left 

A  record  of  unsullied  years, 

A  stainless  life,  a  golden  age 
Of  quiet  virtues  new  to  kings, 
And  greatness  shown  in  simple  things: 

A  story  with  no  blotted  page. 

In  this,  how  deep  a  comfort  lies ! 

In  this,  God  sanctifies  our  grief; 

And  sorrow,  chastened  by  Belief, 
Turns  skyward  when  a  good  man  dies. 


M»  £•  B. 
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".  Error,"  writes  old  Fuller  in  his  Church  History^  "  cannot  by  any 
continuance  of  time  become  truth,  hut  rathei*  the  more  damnable  error ^^ 
This  sentence,  which  looks  so  like  a  truism  that  we  forget  its  import- 
ance, embalms  a  truth  which  should  never  be  lost  sight  of.  Certainly  old 
lies  do  not,  and  cannot,  become  truth,  but  they  become  yery  respectable. 
Old  rogueries  gain  credit,  old  crimes  are  forgotten  and  forgiven,  old 
ibllies  and  wickednesses  are  condoned ;  antiquity,  especially  if  it  brings 
wealth  with  it,  seems  to  render  sins  less  hateful.  As  great  families  date 
with  pride  from  mere  robber-knights  and  military  marauders,  so  around 
a  nndeus  of  rascality,  stupidity,  and  cunning,  the  present  age  is  quite 
ready  to  weave  an  ornamental  covering  of  heroism,  or  even  of  sanctity, 
bearing  out  that  singular  story  in  Boccaccio's  First  Day,  in  which  the 
satirist  exhibits  an  impenitent  murderer  who,  by  a  consummate  hypoc- 
risj,  manages  to  get  himself  admitted  within  the  Calendar,  and  surrounds 
his  name  with  the  very  odour  of  sanctity. 

The  latest  proof  of  this  protean  power  of  roguery  is  to  be  found  in  the 
extraordinary  manner  in  which  Mormonism  is  now  regarded.  In  the  year 
1806  was  bom  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  son  of  a  man  of  the  same  name,  and 
of  ihe  woman  Lucy  Mack,  aliae  ^'  Mother  Smith."  The  place  of  his  birth 
was  Sharon,  Windsor,  county  Vermont.  Smith  was  therefore  properly  a 
Yankee.  During  the  years  1828  and  '29,  Smith  and  his  accomplices — 
Oliver  Cowdery,  David  Whitmer,  and  Martin  Harris — ^pretended  to  trans- 
late from  certain  apocryphal  plates  of  gold  the  Book  of  Mormon.  In 
1829  these  men  baptised  each  other  in  the  new  faith.  In  1830  the 
Book  of  Mormon  was  published,  so  that  that  year  became  the  year  One 
of  the  new  apostasy.  But  in  thirty  years  afterwards  the  rogue,  whose 
character  had  been  since  that  fully  known  and  ventilated,  and  who  had 
himself  fallen  a  victim  to  the  indignation  of  his  neighbours  and  fellow- 
Gonntrymen,  had  become  the  founder — the  successful  founder-~of  a  new 
religion,  and  had  by  success  rendered  it  respectable  enough  to  have  works 
in  the  chief  languages  published  in  its  defence,  and  to  find  defenders  and 
partisans  among  the  intellects  of  Europe,  and  has  found  leading  reviewers 
who,  although  opposed  to  his  doctrines,  were  so  impressed  by  his  success, 
that  they  have  become  his  apologists,  and  persist  in  regarding  him  as  a 
reniarkaJ)le  man,  and  in  drawing  a  parallel  between  him  and  Mahomet ! 
Perhaps  in  no  other  age  has  the  swift  and  successful  progress  of  error 
been  so  thoroughly  marked  and  remarkable.  The  rise  and  progress  of 
Mahomet  does  not,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show,  afford  any  thing 

•  The  City  of  the  Saints.    By  Captain  R.  F.  Burton.  H.M.  Consul,  Fernando  Po. 
The  Millennial  Star,  1861  pasatm. 

A  Journey  to  the  Great  Salt-Lake  City.    By  M.  Jules  Remy  and  Mr.  Brencli 
ley.    London:  Jeffs. 
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like  a  parallel.  Mahomet  arose  in  a  barbarous  age,  and  was  surrounded 
by  ignorance  and  darkness.  Smithy  on  the  contrary,  was  bom  in  a 
country  which  had  long  boasted  its  enlightenment,  its  freedom,  and  its 
religious  knowledge.  The  ground  which  the  great  Arabian  broke  up  and 
cultivated  was  untouched  and  fallow ;  that  which  Smith  occupied  was 
planted  far  and  wide  by  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  The  success  of  Maho- 
met was  the  success  of  force ;  that  of  Smith  of  obstinate  endurance.  Ma- 
homet appealed  from  gross  ignorance  and  darkness  to  a  purer  morality 
and  greater  light.  His  was  a  movement  of  progress.  Smith,  on  the  con- 
trary, led  back  his  followers  from  light  to  darkness,  from  freedom  and  a 
denial  of  priestly  interference  to  despotism  and  priestly  domination ;  his 
movement  was  essentially  retrogressive,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but 
that,  eateris  paribus,  the  movement  of  the  Prophet  Smith  has,  if  we  take 
time  into  consideration,  been  much  more  successful  than  that  of  the 
Prophet  Mahomet.  Of  old  it  was  the  fashion  to  call  Mahomet  a  caitiff 
and  a  '^  devil's  pandour."  Modem  enlightenment  and  Latitudinarianism 
have  formed  for  him  defenders,  if  not  worshipers,  in  Carlyle  and  Emer- 
son. Some  few  years  ago  we  all  regarded  Joe  Smith  as  a  speculatmg 
rogue  without  conscience  or  principle.  But  it  is  reserved  for  to-day  to 
find  in  Captain  Burton  and  a  Saturday  Reviewer  gentlemen  who  will 
persist  in  seeing  genius,  earnestness,  and  seal,  where  simpler  people  could 
only  see  roguery  and  crime. 

In  addition  to  tliis,  in  spite  of  clergymen  and  preachers,  enlightened 
editors,  middle- class  education  examinations,  colleges,  constant  refutations, 
and  exposures,  Mormonism  flourishes.  The  vis  stulHticey  when  onoe  set 
in  motion,  is  harder  to  overcome  than  the  vis  inertue.  When  you  once 
set  a  people  thinking  wrongly,  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  they  will 
stop.  They  go  onward  with  a  pig-headed  determination  which  gains 
strong^  at  every  step.  If  they  once  pause  to  look  back  over  the  long, 
awkward,  and  difficult  journey  they  have  made,  they  again  start  forward 
with  a  terrible  determination  not  to  retrace  a  single  footstep.  It  is  im- 
possible to  reason  with  them ;  for  have  they  not  been  taught  that  their 
own  inspired  (?)  reason  is  superior  to  any  other?  They  commit  a  thou- 
sand foUies ;  but  these  merely  bind  them  to  their  course,  and  so  thej 
hurry  onward,  Uke  the  herd  of  swine  into  which  the  Saviour  had  permitted 
the  devils  to  enter,  downwards,  ever  downwards,  till  the  yeasty  waves  of 
destruction  close  over  them  for  ever.  Not  without  reason,  therefore,  has 
the  anathema  of  the  Church  been  pronounced  against  those  who  first  set 
an  error  in  motion ;  not  without  reason  do  we  pray  to  be  delivered  firom 
heresy  and  schism ;  not  without  reason  do  we  pray  for  those  to  whom 
God  has  given  a  strong  delusion,  so  that  they  should  believe  a  lie ;  nor 
without  reason  do  we  try  to  guard  ourselves  against  the  wiles  ct  the 
Devil,  as  the  father  of  lies. 

If  the  temper  of  the  times  has  changed  with  regard  to  this  giant 
error  of  a  few  summers*  growth,  we  may  at  least  allow  that  there  is* 
cause  for  this  change.    A  few  years  ago  t^e  cloud  was  no  biggw  than  a 
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man's  hand;  but  now  we  see  heavy  masses  rolling  up,  which  are  charged 
with  thunder.  The  doctrine  is  just  as  false,  just  as  foolish,  just  as  vulgar^ 
and  as  ridiculous  as  before ;  but  there  is  much  the  same  difference  be- 
tween the  Mormonite  of  to-day  and  him  of  yesterday  as  there  is  between 
a  driyelling  idiot  in  a  strait-waistcoat  and  the  same  at  large  with  a  wea- 
pon in  his  hand.  Mormonism  is,  at  any  rate,|  no  longer  contemptible ; 
like  the  genii  which  the  terrified  fisherman,  in  the  Eastern  fable,  saw 
gather  itself  out  of  the  smoke,  the  cloud  of  error  has  assumed  a  bodily 
form ;  each  year  will  add  to  its  proportions,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  no 
magician  in  this  world  will  be  strong  enough  to  tempt  it  again  to  con- 
fine itself  to  the  leaden  rase  firom  which  it  proceeded. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  state  here  that,  sad  as  is  the  error,  we  may  have 
the  small  consolation  of  believing  it  to  be  one  of  the  time  and  the  country 
in  which  it  arose.  Joe  Smith  would  have  no  more  been  successful  in 
England  than  Alexander  Thom  was.  We  have  such  pretenders  every 
day;  bat  happily  they  are  detected,  exposed,  and  their  error  dies  out. 
light  banishes  darkness.  In  the  possession  of  the  writer  of  this  paper, 
in  addition  to  letters  firom  Mormon  ^'Bishops"  and  Elders,  are  tracts 
firom  a  preaching  woman,  who  calls  herself  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  and 
annoonces  the  second  coming ;  and  an  apocryphal  Bible,  printed  in  fac- 
simile of  the  English  Testament,  and  divided  into  verses,  in  which  the 
mad  fanatic  declares  that  he  is  the  incarnate  God,  and  promises  eternal 
bliss  to  his  followers.  In  the  few  next  verses  he  curses  the  booksellers^ 
George  Virtue  and  George  Routledge,  because  they  would  not  publish  his 
nonsense ;  and  is  violently  sarcastic  on  the  rubbish  of ''  one  Bulwer  Lyt- 
ton,  for  whose  profane  nonsense  the  said  George  Routledge  pretends 
that  he  has  given  twenty  thousand  pounds."  Very  properly,  the  police 
caught  this  self-elected  Demiurgus,  and  placed  him  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 
It  is  a  jnty  that  his  printer  was  not  put  into  prison. 

The  '*  Voice  of  Elijah,"  for  such  is  the  "  testament"  of  this  living 
Innatio  called,  would  bear  comparison  with  the  Book  of  Mormon,  had  the 
latter  twenty  times  its  vigour.  It  is  not  a  bad  imitation  of  Sacred  Writ, 
and  it  has  the  advantage,  for  aught  we  know,  of  being  the  work  of  the 
Iimatic*8  own  brain  and  hand;  but  Joe  Smith  could  not  originate,  he 
eoold  only  concoct.  The  difference  in  the  finite  of  the  two  men  is  merely 
the  difference  of  their  countries.  Joe  Smith  was  a  Yankee,  a  native  of 
that  happy  country  where,  it  has  been  said,  every  thing  degenerates : 
brarery  tarns  to  brag;  ^'liberty  to  hcense;  the  elephant  is  deg^tided  into 
the  tapir,  the  lion  to  the  puma,  and  man,  proud  man,  to  the  Yankee !" 
Hie  whole  bearing  of  the  executive  towards  Joseph  Smith  junior  was 
wrong.  So  long  as  he  was  weak,  it  regarded  him  as  a  lazy  ne'er-do-well, 
bat  tolerably  'cute,  who  desired  to  cheat  his  fellow-citizens;  when  he  grew 
powerful,  and  gathered  many  around  him,  it  set  upon  him,  plundered 
his  people,  and  murdered  him,  seizing  the  propeiiy  of  the  ''  Saints"  which 
they  had  leg^y  purchased.  Henceforward  Smith  bore  the  hallowed 
mane  of  Martyr ;  a  name  which  goes  a  great  way  with  the  ignorant^  who 
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forget  that  ihei*e  are  thousands  of  martyrs  to  error,  as  well  as  to  tznth ; 
that  people  are  martyrs  to  their  own  vices  and  follies ;  and  that  there  is 
nothing  so  mean  but  that  some  obstinate  fools  will  give  their  lives  for  it. 
It  is  only  the  other  day  that  another  Smith,  alias  Dugdale,  went  for  the 
foiirteenth  time  to  prison,  an  old  man  of  sixty,  who  had  spent  half  of  that 
time  in  undergoing  punishment  for  selling  obscene  books,  and  who,  as  he 
was  removed  from  the  dock,  loudly  proclaimed  himself  a  martyr,  and 
truthfully  enough — a  martyr  to  the  Grand  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
Vice.  Smith  the  Mormon  would  not  have  succeeded  in  Europe,  where 
his  doctrines  were  old  and  well  worn.  He  flourished  amongst  a  new,  an 
ignorant,  and  a  conceited  people ;  hence  his  success. 

Doctrines  identical  with  his  had  been  in  the  year  1533,  just  three 
hundred  years  before  the  avatar  of  Joe,  preached  by  John  Brockholt,  a 
tailor  of  Leyden,  hence  called  Jack  of  Leyden,  who  styled  himself,  just  as 
Joseph  did,  Chief  Prophet  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  who  preached  up 
polygamy,  and  who  had  many  followers ;  but  who  was  put  down  by  the 
civil  force  after  a  short  reign  of  some  nine  months,  and  who,  with  hun- 
dreds of  his  followers,  died  a  martyr  to  the  cause ;  but  we  doubt  whether 
Joe  had  ever  heai'd  of  his  name  or  fate. 

From  Captain  Burton's  book,  which  is  the  most  complete  volume  on 
the  subject  yet  published,  we  will  proceed  with  a  few  chronological  data 
of  Mormonism,  referring  readers  who  desire  to  know  more  to  the  work 
itself,  where  they  will  find  various  very  useful  appendices,  which  would 
have  been  all  the  more  valuable  had  they  not  borne  all  one  stamp, — ^that 
of  undisguised  advocacy  of  the  Mormon  doctrines. 

We  have  above  recorded  that  the  "  prophet"  found,  in  a  very  short 
time,  accomplices  to  aid  him  in  this  design.  To  do  so  was  not  difficult 
Of  the  hundred  or  so  self-elected  ''  saints'*  ready  to  preach  a  new  religion 
which  this  country  contains,  we  may  be  sure  that  each  one  has  his  Uttle 
circle  of  devout  followers.  Richard  Brothers  had  many  such ;  Johanna 
Souihcote  has  still  those  who  believe  in  the  coming  Shiloh.  Death  and 
difficulty  cannot  daunt  the  martyr  to  a  lie.  When  Thom  lay  bleeding  on 
a  Sussex  field,  a  woman  was  found  who  had  dragged  a  pail  of  water  for 
a  weary  way  ready  to  wash  the  body  of  the  new  Saviour,  to  watch  bj  it 
for  three  days,  and  fervent  enough  to  cry  out,  when  the  madman  was 
taken, ''  Lord,  remember  me  when  thou  comest  into  thy  kingdom  I'* 
i  The  sect  of  the  Mormons  do  not  difier  from  the  followers  of  Thom, 
Brothers,  or  Matthews,  in  many  particulars.  They  seem  to  be  perhaps  more 
ignorant  than  any  others.  In  1833  they  had  assumed  Sufficient  import- 
ance to  call  for  an  affidavit  from  fifty-one  respectable  inhabitants  of  Pal- 
myra, N.Y.,  which  declared  that  those  who  made  it  knew  the  Smith 
family,  who  were  ''particularly  infamous  for  visionary  projects,  spent 
much  of  their  time  in  digging  for  money,  and  to  this  day  large  excavations 
may  be  seen  in  the  earth,  not  far  from  their  residence,  where  they  spent 
their  time  in  digging  for  hidden  treasure.  Joseph  Smith  senior  and  his 
son  Joseph  were  in  particular  entirely  destitute  of  moral  characteri  and 
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addicted  to  vicious  habits In  reference  to  all  with  whom  we  are 

acquainted  that  have  embraced  Mormonism  from  this  neighbourhood,  we 
are  compelled  to  say,  that  thej  were  yisionarj,  and  most  of  them  desti- 
tute of  moral  character,  and  mthout  influence  in  the  community.^* 

But  those  who  took  the  affidavit  reckoned  without  their  host  They 
did  not  know,  that  which  is  plain  to  every  sensible  man,  that  there  is  no 
imposition  so  gross,  no  folly  so  salient,  but  that  some  will  readily  believe 
and  follow  it  These  visionary  and  morally  destitute  rogues  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  new  people.  They  called  themselves  ^'  Saints ;''  they 
named  their  church,  with  an  infinite  impudence,  the  '^  Church  of  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  of  Jesus  Christ ;"  they  led  away  others,  and,  so  far  from  not 
having  influence,  they  possessed  sufficient  to  have  gathered  round  them 
a  desperate  crew,  panting  for  the  new  Jerusalem,  and  the  wild  license 
which  they  there  hoped  to  meet.  This  affidavit  had  been  made  in 
December  1833.  Captain  Burton  does  not  refer  to  it,  or  quote  it.  In 
the  July  preceding  the ''  Saints*'  had  been  attacked,  tarred,  and  feathered. 
In  October  some  of  the  mob  had  been  killed  by  the ''  Saints."  ''  This  was 
the  first  blood  shed,"  says  Captain  Burton,  quoting  a  Mormon  authority, 
^'  and  the  Mormons  shed  it"  On  the  31st  of  the  month  the  Mormons 
removed  to  Clay  Co.  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  senior,  was  made  a  patriarch, 
and  a  newspaper  published  called  the  Miuauri  Inqtarery  which  was  des- 
tined to  spread  his  detestable  doctiines. 

In  February  1834  Smith  jun.  began  to  form  an  army,  dreaming  of 
physical  conquest.  A  first  presidency  was  formed.  During  this  year 
the  first  buddings  of  '^  the  church"  seem  to  have  peeped  out.  Probably 
too  the  mind  of  Smith  junior  expanded.  He  formed  an  army  of  150 
Mormons,  and  marched  at  their  head.  In  1835  ''  a  quorum  of  twelve 
iqwetles  was  formed,"  Brigham  Young,  aged  thirty-four,  being  of  their 
nomber.  Brigham  was  appointed  the  head  of  the  apostolic  college,  re- 
ceived ''  the  gift  of  tongues,"  and  was  sent  as  a  missionary  to  the  East 

The  **  gift  of  tongues"  is  not  the  only  miracle  to  which  the  Mormonites 
lay  daim.  The  heart  of  the  Christian  is  sad  indeed  when  he  reads  of 
deeds  such  as  apes  might  have  performed,  had  they  been  gifted  with  a 
greater  degree  of  menul  imitativeness.  The  parody  on  Christianity  is 
too  dose  to  be  pleasant.  In  1836  the  Mormonites  assembled  in  the 
schoolroom  at  Kirtland,  and  ^'blessed  one  another,"  when  '^ visions  of 
heaven  were  opened  to  many."  In  April  3d  of  the  same  year,  '^  in  the 
hofose  of  the  Lord,  the  Saviour,  Moses,  Elias,  and  Elijah,  appeared  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Smith  junior,  and  0.  Cowdery,  and  delivered  the  keys  of  the 
several  priesthoods,  and  unlimited  power  in  things  temporal  and  spiritual." 

It  will  perhaps  be  thought  unnecessary  for  us  in  the  limits  of  our 
article  to  follow  any  fiffther  in  the  reproduction  of  such  blasphemy.  In 
1838  Smith  junior  was  forced  to  escape  firom  mob  violence  by  flight 
This  ''mob  violence"  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  the  bane  of  the  United 
Slates.  His  army,  then  and  since  called  the  Danite  Band,  was,  however, 
not  always  ready  to  bear  in  a  meek  sjurit  the  taunts  of  the  ''Gentilei"  or 
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Christian  population,  and  very  naturallj  replied  in  kind.  Henoe  it  was 
found  that  the  Latter-Day  Saints  were  not  the  best  neighbours  in  the 
world, — ^their  company  was  not  desirable,  their  room  was. 

During  the  year  1835  the  followers  of  the  Prophet  Smith  multiplied. 
The  gift  of  tongues  having  been  furnished,  a  scroll  of  Egyptian  pi^yros 
was  found,  containing  the  writings  of  Abraham  and  Joseph  in  E^pt, 
which  the  gifted  ones  pretended  to  translate,  and  with  as  much  success  as 
would  attend  a  National  schoolboy  of  six  who  should  try  his  hand  at  the  Rig 
Veda.  But  even  this  does  not  daunt  Captain  Burton,  although  he  notices 
the  failure  in  a  note.  In  1837  the  first  baptism  by  immersion  was  per- 
formed in  the  river  Ribble.  In  December  of  the  same  year  the  first 
conference  of  these  people  was  held  in  England.  During  the  year  1838 
the  Saints,  attempting  political  rule  and  general  interference,  received  a 
remind^  by  the  mob  that  they  had  better  keep  quiet.  Joe  Smith  was 
once  or  twice  arrested,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  Saints  withdrew  into 
Illinois.  The  usual  persecution  followed  in  this  state ;  partly,  no  doubt^ 
from  the  extraordinary  behaviour  of  the  Saints,  who,  as  they  believed,  and 
were  taught  to  believe,  themselves  the  best  people  in  the  world,  were  not 
likdy  to  be  very  quiet.  In  August  1839  Elders  Brigham  Young  and 
G.  Kimball  went  upon  a  mission  to  England;  and  another  person,  of 
whom  one  might  quote  MoliSre, — '^  Que  diabkTaUaitMJaire  dans  cetU 
galhre  i"' — posted  off  on  a  mission  to  Jerusalenu 

In  1840  Joseph  Smith  senior,  who,  Uke  the  heavy  father  in  a  drama, 
appears  to  have  consented  to  every  thing,  and  to  have  blessed  his  renutfk- 
able  son  at  the  proper  place,  died.  In  October  the  Mormons  began  to  build 
their  ''  city"  of  Nauvoo,  and  petitioned  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  for  iti 
incorporation.  Vulgar  people  are  always  people  of  big  words.  In  any 
othw  place  Nauvoo  would  have  been  called  a  village.  With  Joe  Smith 
and  the  Americans  it  at  once  arose  to  a  ^'  city,"  without  there  being  a 
single  brick  house  in  it 

In  1841  the  Book  of  Mormon  was  '^  translated''  into  English,  with  all 
its  precious  blunders  and  blatant  folly,  and  in  the  same  year  it  was  pub- 
lished. In  February,  in  the  same  year,  the  Nauvoo  Legion  was  orgas- 
ised,  and  Smith,  a  second  Moses,  was  not  only  lawgiver,  but  became  at 
once  its  lieutenant-general.  The  Americans  are  fond  of  this  rank ;  where 
the  general  was  we  know  not.  Brigham  Young  went  again  to  England, 
whence  he  returned  in  July.  Mr.  Jos^h  Smith  prophesied  that  the 
'^Saints"  would  be  driven^to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and,  as  they  were 
generally  obnoxious,  perhaps  it  required  no  prophet  to  tell  them  that  To 
^'  the  Rocky  Moimtains"  is  simply  equivalent  to  saying  out  of  the  king- 
dom, and  does  not  confer  much  honour  on  Smith.  For  instance,  the 
Danite  Band  was  a  sort  of  Carbonari  or  Yehm  Gericht  in  carrying  out 
Joe's  orders.  The  governor  set  over  the  Mormons  by  the  state  was  wj 
nearly  assassinated  in  October  '42.  Mr.  Smith  was  charged  with  this; 
but  it  could  not  be  brought  home  to  him^  and  he  protested  his  innooenca 
wiUi  the  vehemence  and  candour  of  Tartuffe^.    In  the  same,  year  tha  da»- 
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triDe  of  polygamj,  hitherto  secret  and  yehementlj  denied  by  the  Smith- 
iansy  become  publicly  known.  Of  course  the  apostate  prophet  called  in 
the  Almighty  aid  to  consecrate  his  adulteries.  To  do  so  was  with  him  a 
£uniliar  use  of  the  weapon.  The  Deus  was  continually  brought  ^  machina 
to  solenmise  an  adultery,  a  rape^  or  a  murder. 

In  January  1843  Mr.  Smith  was  acquitted  from  want  of  proof,  and 
his  opponent,  the  lieutenant-governor,  was  within  a  few  months  '^  shot  in 
the  mouth."  In  June  polygamy  was  again  whispered:  this  was  not 
openly  practised,  we  hear,  till  1852.  But  during  the  whole  time  Joseph 
was  at  his  tricks;  his  mayor  was  banished  because  he  imitated  him  in  his 
'^spiritual  wifedom."  In  1844  he  was  accused  by  Dr.  Foster  and  others 
of  having  taken  as  spiritual  wife  Mrs.  Foster,  and,  as  Smith's  friends 
were  stronger  than  those  of  the  husband,  the  former  broke  the  press  of  the 
paper  which  published  the  accusation,  and  banished  the  accusers. 

This  was  the  last  effort  of  the  Napoleonic  rule  of  Smith.  The  militia 
tamed  out  to  repress  mob-violence,  and  Smith  and  his  brother,  who  re- 
joiced in  the  vulgarly  cacophonic  name  of ''  Hyrum,"  were  arrested,  the 
former  pledging  his  word  for  their  safety.  But  on  July  27th  a  body  of 
armed  Miasourians,  with  blackened  faces,  burst  into  the  gaol  at  Carthage, 
and  slaughtered  Joseph  Smith  and  his  brother  Hyrum;  Dr.  Richards, 
who  was  with  them,  escaped ;  a  Mr,  Taylor,  who  was  left  there,  was  des- 
perately wounded.  The  rage  of  the  mob  was  directed  against  the  apos- 
tate Prophet  and  his  brother ;  when  they  were  slaughtered,  they  fled. 

There  can  be  no  possible  excuse  for  this  murder.  Deserving  of  death 
as  the  Smiths  were — pernicious,  restless,  adulterous,  murderous,  indeed, 
capaUe  too^  as  we  have  seen,  ofleading  souls  astray, — ^yet  the  law  should 
have  been  panuuount.  Like  all  sin,  whether  quiet  or  violent,  it  proved 
itself  a  gross  mistake.  An  abler  man  filled  the  place  of  the  murdered 
Ph>phet.  The  news  spread  far  and  wide )  those  who  had  condemned  began, 
out  of  human  sympathy,  to  pity  the  outlaw :  rebel  and  murderer  sprang 
^to  the  saint.  Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  of  it ;  Anglo-Saxons,  hke  the  Is- 
ladites,  make  gods  of  brutes,  and  worship  calves;  and  at  the  frontispiece 
of  M.  Bemy  s  volume  may  be  seen  porti*aits  of  Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith, 
with  vulgar  sensual  faces,  stiff  collars,  and  high  neck-ties,  and  each  with 
the  visible  glory  of  God,  the  nimbus  of  a  saint,  roimd  his  wicked-looking 
head. 

Such  was  and  is  the  effect  of  a  stupid  interference  of  the  mob.  Demos 
is  never  very  wise.  In  America  he  is  particularly  stupid.  The  religion- 
ists opposed  to  Smith  had  often  declared  that  fire  from  heaven  would 
punish  his  wickedness ;  they  were  ready,  therefore,  to  look  upon  his  death 
as  a  ^' judgment;"  but  if  we  look  upon  it  in  ths^t  light,  it,  like  ordinary 
man-pronoimced  judgments,  fails.  Smith  kept  up  his  character  to  the 
last.  He  fired  his  six-shooter  through  the  half-opened  door  on  his  assail- 
ants; wounded  three  of  them ;  and  professed  tq  go  to  his  death  as  calmly 
and  peaceably  as  a  lamb.    To  Mormon  views,  he  had  sealed  his  faith  with 

Uood.     He  was  much  more  eloquent  in  his  death  than  in  his  life  j  and 
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he  left  beliind  him,  not  a  scattered,  but  a  united  people, — ^united  bj  the 
great  bond  of  common  hatred  and  common  danger,  and  led  bj  those  who 
knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  their  situation  and  surroundings. 

The  Mormon  Church,  a  mixture  of  the  worst  elements  of  Romanism 
and  Dissent,  throve  under  persecution.  Baptism  for  the  Dead  was  ad- 
ministered in  the  Mississippi  in  1846 ;  and  in  the  same  month,  Januarv, 
a  pioneer  swarm  left  Nauvoo  for  Council  Bluffs.  The  Mormon  exodus 
was  determined  on,  and  heroically  carried  out,  under  the  guidance  of 
Brigham  Young  and  others.  Herein  the  behaviour  of  the  Saints  was 
worthy  of  all  praise.  Starvation,  want,  fatigue,  and  every  privation, 
were  wonderfully  and  cheerfully  endured;  and,  on  July  24th,  1847, 
Brigham  Young  and  the  main  body  of  the  exiles  arrived  at  the  Great 
Salt- Lake  Valley,  and  laid  the  first  foundations  of  the  temple,  which  is 
not  yet  built,  and  consecrated  the  day  as  a  solemn  festival  of  the  GhurcL 

At  this  point  we  shall  leave  them.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  our 
readers  know  that  they  have  since  prospered ;  tbat  their  territory  has 
become  an  independent  state  of  the  great  (dis-)United  States ;  that  Brig- 
ham Young  is  president  and  governor ;  that  the  desert  is  made  by  their 
industry  to  blossom  like  a  rose ;  that  they  call  their  river  Jordan^  their 
city  a  holy  city ;  that  they  look  to  the  partition  of  the  States  as  an  ex- 
pected act  of  Providence, — themselves  as  a  peculiar  people,  "  sealed  unto 
the  Lord ;"  that  the  Saints  are  alone  to  be  saved,  or,  at  any  rate^  like 
Cassio,  when  drunk^  they  expect  the  ''  lieutenant  to  be  saved  before  the 
ensign/'  they  having  the  first  choice ;  that  Brigham  Young  has  bis  emis- 
saries in  every  Christian  land ;  that  numbers  are  added  every  year  to 
their  fold ;  and  that  he  has  sent  forward  many  wagons  and  teams  to 
meet  the  fugitives  from  the  great  battles  in  the  North  now  taking  place, 
and  to  gather  them  into  his  fold. 

In  the  mean  time  the  polity  of  the  Mormon  Church  has  become  de- 
veloped. Like  the  Romish  Church,  that  of  Joe  Smith  has  not  g^wn 
without  time  and  circumstance.  At  the  beginning,  Fourierism,  Owenism, 
and  Socialism  held  their  parts  in  it.  With  them  there  was  to  be  no  poor. 
All  were  to  work.  Poverty,  as  promised  in  Louis  Napoleon's  pamphlet, 
was  to  be  extinguished.  In  early  days,  the  necessity  that  every  one 
should  work  did  this.  There  was  no  lost  labour.  But  at  present  we  find 
that  a  hierarchy  of  the  most  mordant  and  oppressive  kind  fills  the  place 
of  the  aristocracy;  that  a  theocratic  element  supplies  the  want  of  the 
strongest  of  despotisms ;  that  the  poor  man  is  as  small  there  as  elsewhere; 
that  the  theory  of  nose-counting  of  the  multitude  is  quietly  ignored ;  that 
a  revelaticm  is  pretended  when  every  thing  else  fails ;  and  in  shorty  so  fiir 
firom  bttviog  realised  his  vulgar  Utopia,  the  poor  misg^ded  wretch,  whe* 
ther  Oemwuy  Bnglander,  or  Swede,  finds  that  he  is  spied  upon,  watched, 
pushed  here  and  there,  utilised  and  made  a  tool  of,  and^  in  ahorti  is  held 
as  tightly  is  tbe  clntches  of  a  hierarchical  despotism  as  it  is  possible  for  a 
man  to  be. 

It  maybe  as  well  for  ns  here,  befi>r8  we  refisr to  the  Book  of  Morhob, 
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of  which  we  shall  have  little  to  say,  to  look  at  Monnonism  as  it  actually 
stands.  The  Book  of  Mormon  is  written;  and  for  evil  ways  and  evil  times 
stands  as  it  is.  We  must  regard  it  as  a  clumsy  lie.  The  basis  of  it,  an 
American  religious  novel  by  one  Solomon  Paulding,  was  well  done.  Joe 
Smith's  part  has  been  simply  to  spoil  it,  to  talk  of  the  mariner's  compass 
hundreds  of  years  before  it  was  invented,  to  fill  the  book  full  of  blunders 
and  anachronisms.  But  these  are  really  nothing.  The  eye  of  faith  will 
not  see  them,  that  of  easy  credulity  will  wink  at  them.  The  only  way 
to  oppose  Mormonism  with  those  who  have  a  proclivity  that  way,  is  to 
point  out  its  hardships,  its  dangers,  its  miseries,  its  degradation.  It  has 
plenty  of  these.  It  is  not  a  truly  successful  religion,  it  is  a  huge  sham. 
It  is  a  bolstered-up  he  of  large  dimensions ;  the  pen  of  truth  has  merely 
to  prick  it,  and  the  bubble  will  burst. 

But  Captain  Burton,  who  has  written  the  most  complete  book  on  the 
matter,  has  neglected  to  do  this.  Like  the  false  prophet  Balaam,  he  has 
gone  out^  and  has  blessed,  not  cursed,  these  people.  Whenever  he  makes 
an  admission  to  the  disfavour  of  the  Mormons,  he  balances  it  with  a  semi-^ 
denial,  or  with  something  in  their  favour.  Yet  it  must  be  from  this  par- 
tial witness  that  in  the  cause  of  tiiith  we  extract  the  antidote  to  their 
poison. 

To  aid  the  emigrant,  no  doubt,  although  om*  author  does  not  tell  us 
that  he  has  received  a  retaining  fee  from  the  Praphet,  Captain  Burton 
gives,  as  his  first  appendix,  *^  An  Emigrant's  Itinerary''  of  the  route  from 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  to  Great  Salt-Lake  City.  Presuming  that  the  emi- 
grant has  reached  St  Joseph,  a  difficult  job  just  now,  and  has  not  been 
shot  or  arrested  by  American  FiUbusters,  he  will  then  have  to  join  a 
wagon-caravan,  and  to  journey  for  some  twenty-three  days,  of  foity-five 
stages,  over  prairie,  swamp,  stream,  and  waterless  desert,  for  one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  thirty -six  miles.  Hunger,  thirst,  cold,  rheumatism,  many 
diseases,  and  every  annoyance  and  privation,  are  found  in  this  journey. 
The  skeletons  of  teams  of  cattle,  broken  wheels  and  wagons,  mark  the 
road ;  and  here  and  there  a  Uttle  hillock  by  the  side  shows  where  a  poor 
deluded  fool  has  'fallen  and  died  in  his  journey  fi*om  Doubting  Castle  to 
the  domains  of  Giant  Pope  Brigham.  The  pilgrim's  progress  is  indeed 
full  of  doubt  and  misery,  which,  it  is  said,  slay  the  young  and  the  old  in 
great  numbers,  the  middle-aged  and  strong  alone  escaping. 

When  our  pilgrim  shall  arrive  at  the  Great  Salt-Lake  City,  he  will 
hear  the  enthusiasts  sing  with  joy,  and  may  be  himself  elated  at  the 
changing  a  bare  desert  for  the  appearance  of  houses.  But  he  will  find  few. 
The  dty  is  very  much  hke  that  American  town  to  which  Mark  Tapley 
was  decoyed  by  a  Yankee  sharper.  It  exists  almost  solely  on  paper. 
A  vast  plan  is  laid  out,  but  only  nine  thousand  people,  scattered  here  and 
there,  inhabit  it.  There  is  no  temple.  A  vulgar  but  grandiose  design 
has  been  hawked  about  England,  and  appears  in  M.  Eemy's  book,  but  it 
is  in  pMSty  not  in  esse.  '*  The  temple  block,"  writes  Captain  Burton, ''  is 
at  present  a  mere  waste.    A  central  excavation,  which  resembles  a  large 
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oblong  graTO^  is  said  by  the  Gentiles  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  baptimftl 
fent  twenty  feet  deep."  By  the  way,  the  vulgar  fanatics  here  show  their 
nsoal  iblly.  What  necessity  can  there  be  that  a  font,  even  for  total  immer- 
sion^ should  be  twenty  feet  deep  i  **  The  south-west  comer  of  the  block 
is  occupied  by  a  tabernacle^  an  adobe  building  126  feet  long^  and  64  bet 
wide.  It  can  accommodate  2000  or  even  8000;  but  as  the  saints  come 
in  from  the  country  it  urgently  requires  enlarging.  The  roof  is  of 
ddngles.  It  has  four  chimneys,  insufficient  for  ventilation  in  winter  or 
warmth  in  summer.  In  this  temple  on  the  west  side  stand  the  president 
and  the  twelve  apostles ;  the  ^'  sistem"  are  separated  from  the  *'  brethren*' 
when  they  worship.  On  the  north-west  side  is  the  Endowment,  here  pro- 
nounced ondetvment,  house,  in  which  tbe  chief  Mormon  mysteries  are 
performed. 

We  shall  return  to  these.    We  have  not  yet  landed  the  pilgrim. 

We  will  presume  that  he  has  come  in  for  his  first  service  on  Sunday. 
He  will  find  bimself  surrounded  with  rowdyish  youths,  rough  and  ready, 
"with  bright- hilted  pistols,  buckskin  breeches,  red-flannel  shirts,  half  In- 
dian, half  alligator,  with  bowie-knives  stuck  in  dandy  sashes.  These  are 
iiiejeunesse  darSe  of  the  happy  valley.  Discharged  soldiers,  heavy  me- 
chanics, agricultural  labourer?,  a  few  German  students,  farmers,  and  la- 
bourers, peasants  from  Scandinavia  and  Sweden,  corraspondents  and 
editors,  rogues,  vagabonds,  unsuccessful  men, — a  very  colluvies  gentitim, 
— fill  up  the  public  square,  and  wonder,  not  with  faith,  but  with  ''  a  foolish 
face  of  praise,"  at  what  Mr.  Merryman  is  going  to  do. 

The  worship  of  this  singular  people  has  been  often  described.  We 
may  speak  of  it  as  a  mixture  of  vulgar  familiarity  and  rapt  adoration, 
cooked  up  with  a  certain  braggadocio  well  known  amongst  American 
Dissenters.  There  is  no  gi*and  ceremonial  as  in  the  Boman,  no  decent 
ritual  as  in  the  English  Church.  A  platform  and  a  half-mad  Mr.  Spnr- 
geon  in  his  worst  taste — and  we  beg  that  gentleman's  pardon  for  here 
comparing  him  with  these  fanatics — would  ''  realise"  the  idea  of  Brother 
Brigbam  and  his  bishops  and  preachers.  One  thing  is  commendable — the 
worship  seems  to  be  one  of  great  cheerfulness,  nay,  even  of  meiriment;  a 
wise  regulation,  and  contrasting  brightly  with  that  sombre  melaneholv 
and  very  unchristian  hue  which  our  lower  religionists  throw  over  the 
humanising  and  cheeringly  hopeful  faith  of  Christ 

M.  Bemy  and  Captain  Burton  both  inquired  as  to  the  behaviomr  of 
the  emigrant.  How  does  he  get  on  ?  How  do  they  behave  '^  when  the 
humanisation  of  a  voyage,  a  long  journey,  and  a  sense  of  helplessness, 
caused  by  a  new  position,  have  somewhat  mitigated  their  British  bounce 
and  self-esteem  T  We  have  to  thank  Captain  Burton  for  these  words. 
^  Pretty  well,"  replied  his  informant:  ''  all  expect  to  be  at  the  top  of  the 
tree  at  onoe,  and  they  find  thenutelvea  in  the  wrong  box;  no  man  gets 
on  here  by  poshing;  he  begins  at  the  lowest  seat;  a  new  hand  ie  n&i 
trueted;  he  is  first  sent  on  a  mission,  thmi  married,  and  then  allowed  to 
ijie  Ugher,  if  lie  shows  himself  nseftd.''    This,  writes  jBtnton,  hom  Iho 
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ea^et  of  troth  1  Troth^  indeed!  Useful !  how  usefiil f  What  can  it  ail 
Biean  f  '^  He  is  then  married."  By  whom  f  to  whom  7  Does  the 
gofmmig  power  choose  for  him  ?  Yes ;  trolj  the  meaning  of  this  een- 
tSDce  sealed  with  truth  is  this.  The  emigrant  comes  orer  for  our  jnet* 
poeoy  not  for  his  own.  He  is  our  bee ;  from  time  to  time  we  eztraot 
honej ;  we  render  him  our  tool :  thus  he  '^  becomes  useful."    And  if  not? 

Certain  anti-Mormons  tell  of  murders^  secret  and  diabolical  outrages^ 
rapes,  and  disorders  in  the  city  of  the  Smithians ;  not  so  Captain  Burton. 
Plrodigious  despotism  was  too  successful  for  him  to  find  any  &ult  with  it ; 
bat  he  does  tell  us  this :  There  are  not  many  public  police, — not  above 
^bJTtj  or  forty,  under  a  Captain  Sharp,  a  Scotchman.  But  somehow  or 
other  Brigham  hears  of  erery  thing.  To  this  Burton  refers  the  **  excel-* 
lent  order  of  the  city,  which  is  as  safe  as  St.  James's  Square,  LondoQ.** 
Safo  indeed !  ^'  Shortly  before  his  arrival  two  men,  named  Johnston  and 
Broom,  Gentiles^  who  had  been  notoriously  guilty  of  forgery  and  horse- 
stealing, were  sauntering  home  one  fine  evening  when  they  both  fell,  with 
a  bullet  to  each,  accurately  placed  under  the  heart-arm.  The  bodies  were 
earned  to  the  court-house,  which  is  the  morffuej  to  be  exposed.  The 
dtiBens,  when  asked  if  they  suspected  any  one,  answered,  firstly,  they 
did  not  know;  secondly,  they  did  not  care.  Grentiles  hinted" — only 
hinted,  pray  mark  the  words — '^  that  life  had  been  taken  by  counsel, — 
that  is,  by  the  secret  orders  of  Mr.  Brigham  Young  and  his  Vehm.  Of 
e^mrse  it  was  the  merest  suspicion.*^    Why  of  course  ? 

These  murders  are  palliated  by  Burton  thus :  **This  wild,  unflinching, 
and  unerring  JUSTICE,  secret  and  sudden,  is  the  rod  of  iron  which  protects 
the  good !"  Of  course  such  is  the  Burtonian  and  Smithian  theory ;  but  give 
US,  as  simple  Englishmen  with  a  little  British  bounce,  our  old  jury  sys- 
tem ;  and  do  not  constrae  the  Habeas-Corpus  Act  into  putting  our  bodies, 
suddenly  and  secretly  shot,  into  the  7n4frgue !  Do  not  tell  us  that  we  are 
notoriomdy  criminals;  prove  us  so,  and  then  punish  us.  Huiiy  us  not 
off  with  all  our  sins.  Justice?  Great  Heaven!  What  right  has  any 
traveller  to  excuse  this  monstrous  deed  ?  How  can  he  dare  to  accept  the 
notorious  crimes  of  these  men  as  proven  ?  Of  him  the  same  might  have 
been  said,  had  he  not  made  himself  '^  useful"  to  the  hierarchy. 

"  During  my  residence  at  Great  Salt-Lake  City,"  he  continues,  *'  I  am 
not  aware  that  a  single  murder  was  committed ;"  this  double  one  having 
taken  place  before  he  came.  He  was  there  some  twenty-one  days;  but  we 
may  tell  Captain  Burton  that  if  he  had  stayed  in  one  of  our  large  villages  or 
amall  towns  of  the  same  number  of  inhabitants  (9000,  say  Wobum,  Beds), 
he  might  have  remained  there  for  twenty-one  years  without  hearing  oi  a 
murder. 

We  must  not  pass  away  from  the  city  without  an  interview  with  the 
Ptq>het  Brigham  Young,  a  man  of  a  world-wide  celebrity,  the  only  one 
Hving  in  this  world  who  is  an  accredited  messenger  of  God,  who  has  re- 
velations, and  sees  sights ;  and  whose  lightest  word  is  looked  upon  as  a 
lleBvenly  dispensation.    The  prophet  is  now  sixty  years  of  age;  he  does 
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not  look  more  than  forty-five.  ''  I  had  expected  to  see  a  venerable-look- 
ing old  man ;  scarcely  a  gray  thread  appears  in  his  hair^  which  is  parted 
on  the  side^  light-coloured;  rather  thick;  and  reaches  below  the  ears  with  a 
half  curl.  He  formerly  wore  it  long.  The  forehead  is  somewhat  narrow, 
the  eyebrows  thiD;  the  eyes  between  gray  and  blue,  with  a  calm,  composed, 
and  somewhat  reserved  expression.  A  slight  droop  in  the  left  lid  made 
me  think  he  had  suffered  fi*om  paralysis.  I  afterwards  heard  that  the 
ptosis  is  the  result  of  a  neuralgia  which  has  for  some  time  tormented 
him.  For  this  reason  he  covers  his  head,  except  when  he  gives  audience 
or  at  tabernacle.  The  nose,  which  is  sharp  and  somewhat  fine-pointed,  is 
bent  to  the  left ;  the  lips  close,  like  the  New  Englander's ;  the  teeth,  especi- 
ally of  the  under-jaw,  imperfect.  The  cheeks  are  fleshy,  the  chin  some- 
what peaked,  and  the  face  clean  shaven,  except  under  the  jaws,  where  the 
beard  is  allowed  to  grow.  The  figure  is  somewhat  large,  broad-shouldered, 
•and  stooping  when  standing.  His  dress,  all  gray  homespun,  save  cravat 
and  waistcoat;  was  neat  and  plain  as  a  Quaker's.  His  coat  and  pantaloons 
baggy,  of  antique  cut,  buttons  black.  A  necktie,  of  black  silk  with  a  large 
bow,  was  loosely  tied  round  a  starchless  collar,  which  turned  down  of  its 
own  accord.  The  waistcoat  of  black  satin  buttoned  nearly  to  the  neck,  a 
plain  gold  chain  was  passed  into  the  pocket.  His  boots  were  Wellingtons 
of  American  make."  He  is  a  well-preserved  man,  in  fact,  which  is  by 
some  attributed  to  his  habit  of  sleeping  in  soUtude.  He  impresses  a 
stranger  with  a  certain  sense  of  power ;  with  his  people  his  word  is  law. 
His  manners  are  calm,  and  cold  in  fiict,  like  his  face,  somewhat  bloodless. 

As  this  portrait  is  painted  by  one  who  evidently  sees  cause  to  admire 
a  successful  despot,  we  may  ask  our  readers  how  they  like  it.  Brigham 
has,  indeed,  in  his  entourage  men  of  great  capacity,  is  himself  clever  and 
cunning,  and  rules  over  subservient  gulls.  We  need  not,  therefore,  attri- 
bute any  great  talent  to  him.  He  can  have  little  conscientiousness  or 
veneration ;  his  addresses  are  familiar,  humorous,  and  occasionally  very 
sarcastic ;  like  a  cat's  claw,  he  can  conceal  his  weapons  till,  by  a  sudden 
dart  he  can  use  them  to  effect.  His  portrait,  which  has  recently  been 
engraved  in  our  London  News,  impresses  one  with  an  idea  of  simple  vul- 
garity ;  this  of  course  would  be  in  his  &voiu* ;  he  is  quite  one  with  and  one 
of  his  own  followers  and  emigrants. 

Brigham  is  fond  of  dancing :  he  seldom  shows  himself  but  at  a  select 
dance,  the  tickets  to  which — hear  it,  ye  who  emigrate  for  equality,  cost  in 
that  primitive  country  two  pounds,  an  equivalent  to  a  twenty-g^uinea 
ticket  here !  He  is  also  partial  to  picnics  with  a  few  select  wives  and  fi)l« 
lowers.  He  is  cautioiis,  well-surrounded  and  well-armed,  with  the  very 
costliest  and  safest  of  revolvers. 

Our  space  will  now  only  serve  us  to  say  some  little  on  the  very  core  of 
this  corrupt  matter,  polygamy.  Captain  Burton,  whose  great  fault  seems 
that,  being  tired  of  all  creeds,  and  quite  ready  to  accept  that  nearest  at 
hand,  tells  us  that  three-fourths  of  the  world  are  polygamists,  and  evi- 
dently  likes  the  institution.    He  has  not  told  us  that  tJie  polygamists  axe 
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khe  basest  and  least  humanised  of  all,  and  we  quarrel  with  his  assertions. 
Be  it  as  it  may,  polygamy  is  the  one  subject  of  discussion  at  Utah,  and 
many  women  are  so  subdued  that  they  absolutely  defend  it.  Emma,  the 
wife  of  Joe  Smith,  never  would  submit  to  it,  although  Joe  pretended  to 
rerelations.  After  his  death  she  married  a  Gentile,  and  was  formally 
mt  off  from  the  Saints.  M.  Remy  and'  others  found  the  women  miser- 
able, l6w,  dull,  and  with  the  look  of  a  beaten  dog.  The  man  becomes 
i  Pope,  the  woman  his  slave.  Hitherto  the  female  sex  is  not  denied 
dacation,  but  the  time  will  come  when  polygamy  will  bear  its  results, 
\ikd,  from  being  the  helpmeet  of  man,  woman  will  sink  to  his  serf. 
Biigham  Young  has  from  fifteen  to  sixty  wives :  travellers'  tales  vary. 
3ertaiuly  he  has  very  many.  There  are  many  ways  of  marrying  a 
roxnan  spiritually,  and  "  sealing '  and  marrying  for  the  dead ;  but  all 
rays  meet  in  the  common  centre  of  a  common  passion,  and  cannot 
le  discussed  here.  Goe  thing  is  certain,  there  is  no  love  thei'e.  Ro- 
oantic  young  women  may  be  here  assured  that  in  Mormondom  love, 
^  that  choice  egotism  of  the  heart,"  says  Burton,  is  destroyed.  There  can 
le  BO  tender  tie  where  one,  two,  three,  or  fifty  may  shaie  it.  The  first 
rife  is  always  the  head  of  the  flock, — the  sultana,  no  more.  Biigham 
ifoang  ridicules  a  man's  love  for  his  wife;  would  act  of  his  own  accord 
xnly.    Petticoat  government  is  unknown. 

The  children  take  their  mother's  name  before  that  of  their  father-— 
thus  ^'had  I  married  three  ladies,"  says  our  author,  '^my  child  by  Miss 
Tones  would  be  Jones  Burton ;  by  Miss  Brown,  Brown  Burton ;  by  Miss 
Smith,  Smith  Burton,  and  so  on, — and  are  geneitdly  disagreeable,  un- 
taught, and  carelessly  bred.  In  this  they  perhaps  do  not  differ  much  from 
the  children  of  most  colonists,  especially .  of  the  Americans.  Burton 
baa  inserted  in  an  appendix  a  long  letter,  said  to  be  written  by  Mrs.  Be- 
linda Pratt,  in  favour  of  polygamy.  It  is  feeble  and  inconclusive.  It 
irould  be  better,  if  we  must  eliminate  religion,  to  appeal  to  physiologists, 
such  as  M.  Quatrefages,  who,  in  his  recent  book  on  the  unity  of  mankind, 
shows  that  polygamy  is  contrary  to  nature,  and  gresLlly  arrests  population. 
Paley  had  long  ago  perceived  this,  and  stated  it ;  but  Burton's  Eastern 
experience  gives  him  a  bias  in  favom*  of  it. 

We  had  intended  to  have  spoken  of  the  misery  of  the  women,  of  Mor- 
mon mysteries,  of  baptism,  of  their  publications,  and  some  other  points ; 
bat  we  find  that  we  cannot  do  so  here.  We  must  take  leave  of  Captain 
Burton's  well-written  and  scholarly  book^  expressing  our  great  regret  at 
his  bias,  antagonism  to  instituted  authorities,  his  worship  of  novelty  and 
Koocess,  and  his  own  utter  want  of  faith.  What  this  accomplished  tra- 
veller has  said  in  favour  of  the  Mormons,  he  has  been  consistent  enough 
to  say  of  the  Arabs  and  Moslem.  Therein  lies  our  regret.  Either  the 
Mormons  are  very  bad  people,  who  dare  to  contravene  the  ordei's  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and  who  take  His  name  to  cover  their  sins  and  adulteries, 
or  they  are,  what  thej  say  they  are,  the  saints  of  God.  Captain  Burton 
has  sommed  up  in  favour  of  the  latter,  at  any  rate  has  covered  their  sins 
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and  paraded  their  virtaes  with  the  gaiety  of  a  materialist  Athenian  in  the 
days  of  St.  Paul.  This  carelessness,  or  easy  morality^  is  the  only  ftult  in 
an  otherwise  excellent  book,  which  has  dready  reached  the  honours  of  a 
second  edition. 

To  conclude,  we  may  add  that  Mormonism  has  still  an  actiye  propa- 
ganda, and,  under  the  delusive  title  of  '^  Latter-day  Saints/'  six  places  of 
worship  in  London.  Every  three  months  a  tribe  of  emigrants,  ]Hdced  up 
jErom  our  most  ignorant  classes,  is  drafted  to  America,  in  search  of  the  land 
which  flows  with  milk  and  honey.  To  these  people  we  may  address  our  last 
words.    Before  they  go,  let  us  hear  what  they  gain  and  what  they  lose. 

They  lose  a  land  in  which  any  man  of  active  habits,  not  a  bom  fool, 
may  rise,  like  Stephenson,  Watt,  or  Cubitt,  to  the  top  of  the  tree;  where 
liberty  is  carried  to  the  extreme  verge ;  where  safety  and  protection  are 
guaranteed ; — a  land  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  glory  and  the  wonder 
of  the  world,  and  in  which  the  working- roan  may  have  his  choice  of  a 
dozen  colonies,  each  with  greater  advantages. 

They  arrive  at  a  barren  desert,  which  is  tickled  by  constant  work  into 
fertility,  where  they  are  placed  under  surveillance,  sent  away  by  orders, 
are  taxed,  polled,  and  worked;  where  they  are  no  longer  masters,  but  slaves; 
where  life  is  shorter  than  at  home,  and  death,  especially  to  a  firee  speaker, 
very  sudden  and  awful.  They  undergo  all  kinds  of  hardships ;  and  once 
caught,  they  cannot  escape.  They  leave  finally  the  true  faith  of  Christ 
for  that  of  one  who,  by  a  later  dispensation,  claims  to  be  above  Christ. 
They  render  themselves  partners  in  the  guilt  of  the  chief  rogue  and  of  all 
about  him ;  they  plunge  their  offspring  in  guilt ;  and  their  only  advantage 
is,  that  they  can  indulge  with  some  countenance  in  a  gross  and  sensual  sin, 
of  which  in  a  few  years  they  must  grow  disgusted  and  ashamed,  and  which, 
as  we  see  with  the  Turks,  thoroughly  enervates  and  wears  out  both  indi- 
viduals and  nations,  and,  sooner  or  later,  carries  its  own  dire  punishment 
with  it. 
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^  gfflrt  Strngjlf. 

A  Tale  in  Two  Parts. 


Part  the  Second. 

^^Mr  father  shall  know  all/'  I  said  to  myself,  when  the  first  agonj  of 
grief  was  over. 

But  when  we  met  at  the  breakfast-table  next  morning,  courage  failed 
me.  I  knew  my  father's  violent  di^position  far  too  well  to  venture  further 
in  the  course  which  I  had  marked  out  for  myself.  A  storm  in  a  tea-cup, 
thanks  to  my  mother's  docility  and  my  father's  temper,  was  a  storm  indeed. 
The  quiet  submission  of  the  lady  of  the  household  only  served  to  aggravate 
the  violence  of  its  lord,  when  his  hot  blood  was  aroused.  No,  the  secret 
that  stuTed  in  my  heart  like  a  snake  must  be  hidden  yet  a  while.  I 
would  take  time  to  think  and  act. 

Disguise  it  as  I  might  from  my  own  heart,  I  loved  the  minister,  and 
I  loved  him  none  the  less  because  I  pitied  his  unfortunate  brother ;  I  was 
in  a  painful  dilemma.  Apart  fi*om  the  circumstances  which  made  a  con- 
nexion with  Mr.  Macbraith  unfilial,  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  I  was 
staking  my  happiness  on  a  dangerous  hazard.  A  gloomy  morbid  cloud, 
unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  domestic  happiness,  and  fatal  to  a  woman's 
peace,  hung  about  the  lives  of  the  two  men  with  whom*  I  had  become  so 
suddenly  and  strangely  associated.  I  feared  the  minister  in  his  dark 
moods  more  than  I  feared  his  brother  in  his  wild  moods.  He  was  high- 
principled,  but  headstrong  and  passionate ;  and  I  fancied  that  he  loved 
me  more  than  he  dared  or  cared  to  confess. 

With  my  father,  so  far  as  his  position  in  relation  to  Mr.  Macbraith 
was  concerned,  I  had  little  sympathy.  I  never  for  a  moment  doubted  the 
truth  of  the  dark  story  I  had  heard  that  night  in  the  Manse. 

I  did  not  venture  out  of  doors  for  some  days,  for  I  felt  quite  worn 
out  with  anxiety.  My  brain  was  overwrought,  my  heart  ached.  The 
gloomy  fretful  cloud  on  the  face  of  my  mother,  who  dared  not  expose 
my  position,  provoked  and  tortured  me ;  when  our  eyes  met,  there  was 
cunning  in  mine  and  spleenful  reproach  in  hers. 

The  first  day  I  ventured  out  of  doors,  I  wandered  involuntarily  over 
the  marshes  to  Rab  Gibson's  Dyke.  It  was  a  gloomy  morning ;  the  sky 
was  dark  and  cloudy  and  threatened  rain.  The  marshy  ground  was 
covered  by  a  thin  yellow  mist,  in  the  midst  of  which  one  stray  sickly  sun- 
beam went  and  came  fitfully.  Close  by  the  Dyke,  I  came  suddenly  upon 
the  minister.  He  was  pacing  up  and  down,  with  a  book  in  his  hand ;  but 
I  could  see  that  his  thoughts  did  not  follow  the  printed  page.  When  he 
glanced  up  and  saw  me,  the  blood  on  his  stem  face  flushed  from  red -heat 
to  white-heat.  I  recoiled,  half  frightened,  with  a  beating  heart  He 
ckMed  his  book  quietly  and  came  towards  me. 

"  I  have  heen  waiting  for  jou,"  he  exclaimed  quietly. 
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'^  Waiting  for  me,  sir,"  I  murmured,  with  an  appealing  look. 

'^  Yes,  madam.  I  knew  you  must  venture  out  sooner  or  later,  and  I 
was  sure  that  instinct  would  lead  you  to  this  spot.  I  have  consequently 
made  this  place  my  study  for  the  last  few  mornings." 

I  stood  still,  very  pale,  with  my  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground,  and  re. 
turned  no  answer. 

*^  I  desire,  madam,  to  apologise  for  my  brother's  violence,  and  for  my 
own  words  spoken  in  the  heat  of  passion." 

He  spoke  bitterly,  not  humbly,  and  there  was  a  sneer  on  his  face  as  he 
sp9ke.    I  felt  roused. 

''Your  brother,"  I  said,/' is  dangerous,  and  ought  not  to  be  suffered 
to  go  at  large." 

He  frowned  grimly.  He  looked  very  strange  in  his  large  eccentric 
cloak  and  Guy-Fawkes  hat ;  he  seemed  like  some  ghost  of  a  time  and  a 
society  long  before  departed. 

"  Miss  Jessie  Hayman,  my  brother  is  dearer  to  me  than  life  itself,  and 
I  have  sworn  to  do  my  duty  by  him.  Whilst  I  am  able  to  protect  him, 
he  shall  never  enter  an  asylum.  Shall  I  add,  that  you  should  be  the  last 
woman  in  the  world  to  make  such  a  proposal." 

"  Spare  your  taunts,  Mr.  Macbraith.  If  the  account  you  gave  me  be 
true—" 

''If  it  be  true !"  he  cried  fiercely.  "Do  you  doubt  it?  Look  into 
your  father's  face,  as  you  tell  him  what  I  have  told  you,  and  then  doubt 
it  Enough  of  this.  You  have  been  put  to  unnecessary  pain ;  but  we 
also  have  suffered.  Good  morning.  I  have  said  all  I  came  to  say,  and 
will  now  leave  you." 

He  turned  on  his  heel  and  moved  away.  My  blood  rushed  up  hotly 
to  my  face  and  ears,  my  head  swam.  I  felt  wild  and  reckless  in  my 
passion.  I  would  sacrifice  all  for  this  dark,  moody  man,  who  towered  so 
far  above  me  by  virtue  of  his  stem  strength. 

"  Mr.  Macbraith !"  I  cried  unaware. 

He  turned  with  a  softer  look,  half  pity,  half  surpi-ise. 

"Have  you  a  heart?  Have  you  any  pity?  Can  you  perceive  the 
bitterness  of  my  position  ?" 

"  I  have  pity,  Miss  Jessie ;  and  I  pity  you.    God  forgive  me  !'^ 

The  man  was  a  mystery  to  me.  His  outer  mood  changed  firom  storm 
to  calm,  as  if  obeying  the  motions  of  an  uncontrollable  soul.  As  he  spoke, 
his  dark  &ce  looked  inexpressibly  beautiful  in  its  softening  charity.  Could 
he,  then,  be  wicked  and  desperate  ?  The  soft  look  conquered  me,  and  I 
burst  into  tears.    He  did  not  move. 

"  We  live  in  a  hard  world,  young  lady,"  he  said  gently ;  "  and  blessed 
are  those  that  are  able  to  weep.  There  is  no  sorrow  without  sin ;  and  sin 
scorches  the  sweet  tears  out  of  us.    Parewell !" 

"  Stop !"  I  cried  hysterically. 

He  turned  with  a  strange  look  of  wonder,  and  made  a  sudden  step 
towards  me* 
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"Oh,  have  pity !  have  pity !"  I  cried.    '^  I  love  you !" 

Joy,  like  a  sunbeam,  fell  luminously  on  his  face,  as  he  caught  me  in 
his  arms  with  a  cry. 

"  I  thought  so ;  I  hoped  so,"  he  exclaimed,  clasping  me  in  his  strong 
arms.  "  It  is  enough.  Ood  forgive  me  if  I  sin,  dear  girl ;  but  I  have 
not  courage  to  give  you  up.  I  am  a  coward,  I  say ;  but  for  your  sake, 
Jessie,  I  will  sacrifice  alL" 

I  shuddered,  in  spite  of  mjrself,  at  the  confession  I  had  made  in  my 
excitement.  I  was  blind  with  tears  as  I  struggled  to  escape  from  his 
embrace. 

"  Let  me  go,"  I  cried ;  "  if  you  love  me,  let  me  go.    I  was  mad." 

"  Jessie !" 

In  an  instant  he  released  me.  Drawing  back  a  few  feet,  he  stood 
looking  at  me  calmly  and  quietly.  But  I  did  not  move  from  the  spot. 
Sadly  and  nervously  I  returned  his  gaze.  He  approached  with  bent  head, 
and  took  my  hand. 

'^  Do  you,  then,  wish  to  recall  the  words  spoken  to  me  a  few  moments 
ago?" 

I  made  no  reply. 

*'  I  insist  upon  an  answer,"  he  cried.     "  Were  you  trifling  with  me  ?" 

'^  I  was  not,"  I  answered  firmly,  compressing  my  teeth  and  lips  to 
keep  my  courage  up. 

'^ Thanks,  thanks !    I  am  to  believe  that  you  love  me,  Jessie?" 

"  Yes." 

'^  Perhaps  I  err  in  thanking  Heaven  that  it  is  so.  I  do  err,  if  the 
love  I  bear  you  be  a  sinful  one ;  but  let  us  pray  that  it  is  not  so.  What 
if  Fate  were  to  accomplish  her  ends  by  your  means,  and  to  accomplish 
them  gently  ?" 

I  bowed  my  head  and  said  nothing.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on  mine 
with  a  strange  fascinating  gaze. 

''And  you  will  marry  me,  Jessie?  You  will  be  mine,  dear  girl,  will 
you  not?" 

I  trembled  in  spite  of  myself;  for  I  saw  my  father's  wrothful  face 
and  heard  my  mother's  chiding  voice.  Whither  did  my  duty  urge  me  7 
and  would  either  path  lead  to  peace  and  happiness  ? 

''You  hesitate,"  he  exclaimed,  watching  me  keenly.  "I  perceive 
your  doubts,  and  they  are  important  ones.  Yet,  be  assured,  your 
marriage  with  me  may  or  may  not  cause  unpleasantness  at  first ;  but 
it  will  eventually  produce  much  good.  Remember,  Jessie,  that  by 
marrying  me  you  may  atone  for  great  and  fearful  crime !" 

"  Do  not  name  it !"  I  cried,  with  a  shudder. 

"  I  will  not.    You  will  marry  me  sooner  or  later,  Jessie  ?" 

''  Sooner  or  later,  yes." 

He  caught  me  in  his  arms,  and,  pressing  me  closely  to  his  bosom^ 
kissed  me  tenderly.  The  morning  grew  darker  and  darker  around  us  as 
he  took  my  arm^  and  we  walked  slowly  side  by  aide  "by  lilbA  '^^  o^^ 
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the  marshes.  There  was  a  storm  brewing ;  but  we  thought  only  of  the 
storm  within^  and  heeded  not.  Side  bj  side  we  walked  under  the  clouds 
and  through  the  mists.  His  face  was  turned  to  mine,  and  it  wore  a  glow 
that  might  have  been  triumph  and  might  have  been  affection ;  but  in  the 
eyes  a  deep  indescribable  tenderness,  or  such  it  seemed  to  be,  lingered, 
l^gered  like  the  soft  halo  round  a  star  when  it  is  fading.  Both  were  silent. 
Our  thoughts  were  too  terribly  beautiful  for  utterance.  My  pulses  throbbed 
thickly  with  pain  and  fear  that  were  almost  happiness.  I  could  have  died 
for  the  love  of  that  man,  if  need  be,  then  and  there.  The  growing  clouds, 
the  floating  mists,  the  silver  glamour  around  the  far-distant  mountains, 
the  solitude  of  the  marshes,  were  portions  of  a  strange  dream,  in  which 
I  seemed  to  lose  all  consciousness  of  individual  being.  Never  before  had 
I  experienced  such  profound  emotion.  Yet  never,  I  believe,  was  my  emotion 
less  apparent.  We  went  into  no  visible  raptures;  we  made  no  ostentatious 
display  of  our  love  for  one  another.  Our  souls  mingled  in  the  dreadful 
silence  of  their  hope.     This  silence  was  at  last  broken  by  the  minister. 

^^  Jessie,^'  he  said  with  a  sad  smile,  drawing  me  close  to  him,  and  look- 
ing bravely  into  my  eyes, — "  Jessie,  does  it  occur  to  you  that  ours  is  a 
very  strange  wooing?" 

I  looked  into  his  face  inquiringly. 

^^  For  myself,"  he  continued,  ^'  I  am  unaccustomed  to  strong  demon- 
strations ;  but  I  am  seventeen  years  older  than  you,  dear  girl,  and  thatf 
fact  may  account  for  my  seeming  apathy.  To  you,  however,  who  are 
young  and  ignorant  of  the  world,  I  must  seem  sadly  cold  and  dull.  Tell 
me,  Jessie,  are  you  not  a  little  romantic  ?" 

'^  Not  at  all,"  was  the  reply.     But  he  looked  incredulous. 

^'  That  you  are  not  a  novel-reader.  I  am  already  aware ;  and  I  am  also 
aware  that  you  are  free  from  those  foolish  heroic  notions  which  so  often 
mislead  yoimg  women.  Perhaps  you  interpreted  my  question  too  nar- 
rowly. Your  romance,  if  you  have  any,  only  assumes  a  sacrificial  form. 
Perhaps  you  have  exaggerated  notions  as  to  the  self-sacrifice  and  resig- 
nation necessary  to  your  sex  ?" 

"  I  think  not,  Richard." 

He  started,  colouring  slightly.  It  was  the  first  time  that  I  bad  ven- 
tured to  call  him  by  his  Christian  name.  He  immediately  recovered 
himself,  and  gave  a  light  laugh. 

^^  Don't  think  me  rude,"  he  observed.  ^^It  is  the  fiirst  time  since  I 
was  a  boy  that  a  woman  has  called  me  by  my  Christian  name,  and  the 
word  sounded  odd  in  my  ear.  You  are  right,  Jessie ;  you  only  exert 
your  privilege." 

''  Does  the  freedom  offend  you  ?"  I  asked,  with  timid  coldness. 

*^  No !"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  burst  of  joy. 

The  gleam  passed  from  his  face,  and  he  fell  into  a  reverie,  horn  which 
I^  myself  full  of  matter  for  reflection,  did  not  venture  to  disturb  him. 
But  the  clouds  increased  and  darkened,  and  I  at  last  said^  ''Let  us  turn 
Mon^  or  they  wiii  miss  me  at  home." 
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He  turned  without  a  word. 

''We  siiaU  have  a  stonn  soon/'  he  observed^  calmly  looking  up,  after 
apanae. 

As  he  spoke,  there  was  a  far-distant  sound  of  harsh  Toices  above  us, 
and  the  air  seemed  to  vibrate  with  the  echo.  We  hurried  on.  There 
was  a  bright  broad  flash,  which  almost  blinded  us ;  and  a  minute  after- 
wards the  thunder  groaned  terribly,  like  one  of  the  fallen  Titans  in  pain. 
He  stopped  me  suddenly. 

^*  Storm,  storm !"  he  said,  in  a  deep  low  voice.  ''  That  has  been  my 
Hfe  ever  since  I  can  remember;  but  yonder  clouds  throw  secure  darkness 
over  my  love  for  you,  and  harmonise  with  the  beatings  of  my  heart.  Or 
are  they,  as  I  fear,  a  threat — a  warning  ?  Do  I  sin  in  loving  one  who,  by 
Tirtue  of  her  birth,  is  part  of  my  brother's  wrong  ?  Do  I  forfeit  my  duty 
to  my  brother  by  loving  you?    Jessie,  Jessie,  answer, — ^is  it  so?" 

''  Richard !"  I  exclaimed  imploringly. 

He  pressed  his  lips  close  to  mine,  and  kissed  me  passionately. 

'^I  love  you,  I  love  you,"  he  murmured  without  his  usual  stern- 
ness. 

''If  you  indeed  love  me,  Richard, — if  you  love  me  as  you  say, — why 
this  dreadful  struggle  ?  Is  it  not  written  that  love  is  all-su£Gicient,  that 
it  heals  all  wounds,  that  it  is  all  in  all  to  each, — holy,  holy  ?  Oh,  Richard 
dear,  if  you  love  me,  think  that  this  love  is  a  sacred  trust  that  Heaven 
has  given  you;  doubt  it  not,  doubt  it  not,  and  all  will  be  well.  True, 
true  love  is  always  right;  it  cannot  err,  it  cannot  stain  or  injure  any  one 
of  God's  creatures." 

As  I  finished  the  sentence  a  flash  of  lightning  lit  up  our  faces,  and 
both,  I  felt,  were  full  of  truthful  love.  I  was  violently  agitated.  Had 
I  spoken  like  a  selfish  woman,  or  like  a  heroine  ?  Enough  that  he  was 
satisfied ;  for  brightness  lingered  on  his  face,  even  when  the  lightning- 
flash  had  died  away. 

"  You  are  wiser  and  better  than  I.  Blessings  upon  your  true  heart, 
ray  darling !  Pity  me,  comfort  me.  I  am  a  minister  of  the  Gospel ;  but 
there  is  a  darkness  on  me.    Be  my  teacher." 

"  Richard !" 

Again  that  trembling  appealing  cry,  which  sprang  out  of  the  yearn- 
iig  of  my  heart 

"  I  am  only  a  poor  weak  girl ;  but,  oh,  I  love  yon  dearly;  and,  for 
better  lor  worse,  I  will  be  your  true  and  constant  wife." 

The  joy  of  that  moment !  We  forgot  the  lightning  and  the  thundery 
the  fierce  paraphernalia  of  the  soul,  and  stood  gasing  at  each  other  in  our 
great  and  strange  love, — a  love  that  was  never,  never  to  die,  even  when 
"  death  did  us  part" 

"Jessie,"  he  cried,  '^it  would  be  ^oiious  to  die  now !" 

The  lightning  sprang  out  firom  heaven  like  a  fiery  sword,  rebuking 
We  now  hurried  on. 

"To  die,"  I  said^  "is  less  noble  than  to  live.    l£we\i^N^^o%^&.^A. 
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bear^  Richard^  love  will  give  us  strength  to  eruhire ;  Ijut  let  us  not  yield 
till  we  are  crushed  by  a  load  that  it  is  beyond  our  power  to  carry  further/' 

We  were  now  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  our  house ;  I  trem- 
bled^ not  at  the  storm. 

**  Are  you  afraid^  dear  girl/'  said  the  minister,  tenderly.  '^  Nay,  be 
assiued  by  your  own  sweet  philosophy.  Love  defies  all  elements,  and  is 
its  own  talisman  against  all  earthly  ills." 

But  the  clouds  now  broke,  and  the  rain  fell  down  in  torrents,  drench- 
ing us  to  the  skin  in  a  moment,  and  putting  an  abrupt  conclusion  to  the 
passionate  poetical  speech.  With  the  gallantry  of  a  younger  man,  and, 
in  spite  of  my  remonstrances,  he  took  off  his  great  doak  and  flang  it  over 
my  shoulders.  I  begged  him  to  proceed  with  me  no  further;  but  be  was 
excited,  and  paid  no  attention  to  my  remonstrances.  We  hurried  along, 
side  by  side,  and  at  last  we  halted  before  my  father's  gate. 

We  were  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  any  inmates  of  the  house  by  the 
thick  trees  in  the  garden.  He  hurriedly  pressed  his  lips  to  mine,  and 
murmured  in  my  ear,  **  If  possible,  be  at  the  Manse  this  evening.  Nay, 
you  can  trust  me,  and  I  have  much  to  say  to  you." 

With  a  passionate  farewell,  he  left  me.  Quite  bewildered,  I  ran  im- 
mediately into  the  house. 

Soaked  to  the  skin,  I  was  hurrying  up-stairs,  when  I  met  my  father, 
who  had  only  just  arisen.  I  hardly  noticed  him  in  my  agitation,  and  I 
was  passing  him  with  a  quiet  mom'mg  greeting,  when  he  touched  me  on 
the  shoulder,  and  commanded  me  to  stop.  I  stopped,  lifting  my  eyes 
timidly  to  his  face.  To  my  surprise,  he  frowned,  turned  alternately  red 
and  pale,  and  seemed  violently  agitated.  I  trembled  for  the  first  time, 
fearAil  lest  he  had  discovered  my  secret 

^^  Where  have  you  been,  child  ?"  he  asked  impatiently,  with  a  glance 
of  great  suspicion. 

I  told  the  truth,  not  the  whole  truth. 

"  I  was  out  for  a  walk,  papa,  and  was  caught  in  the  rain." 

He  was  not  satisfied.  *^  Change  your  clothes,"  he  said  with  quiet 
rage,  '^  and  come  to  me  immediately  in  the  study." 


'^ona." 


^--•crot  my  bodily  plight,  and  threw  myself  down 
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and  had  no  obvious  selfish  motive  to  gratify  by  being*  undutiful.  What 
course,  then,  was  it  my  privilege,  my  necessity,  to  adopt  ?  To  face  my 
father's  wrath  with  a  pure  conscience,  and  to  act  in  direct  opposition  to 
mj  father's  will;  or  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  the  letter  of  the  house- 
Iiold  law,  and  so  to  sacrifice  all  my  hopes  of  mortal  love.  The  struggle 
'was  a  hard  one,  a  bitter,  bitter  *^  heart-struggle."  Then  I  recollected 
the  arguments  of  the  minister.  Were  they  admissible,  or  were  they 
simply  the  sophisms  of  a  clever  mind  ?  Was  it  possible  that,  by  throw- 
ing' off  parental  control,  and  consenting  to  the  proposed  marriage,  I  might 
beal  the  breach  made  by  sin  long  before,  or  avert  calamity  from  the  head 
of  my  father,  or  save  my  lover  from  the  horrors  of  a  life  unbecoming  the 
duties  of  a  Christian  minister  ?  ^^  Proposed  marriage !"  why,  had  I  not 
sworn  to  be  the  wife  of  Mr.  Macbraith,  and  had  I  not  encouraged  him  to 
believe  that  he  had  won  my  heart?  and  would  it  not  be  incalculably 
sinful  to  break  the  vow  I  had  made,  and  to  deprive  him,  not  only  of  my 
love^  but  of  his  confidence  in  my  womanly  integrity  ?  Heaven,  I  re- 
flected, would  punish  me  sorely  if  I  showed  myself  insincere,  if  I  seemed 
'Unfaithful.  For  a  plain  g^rl  to  assume  the  privilege  of  a  coquette  was 
^bey  ond  measure  contemptible ;  and  I  should  despise  myself  if  I  laid  my- 
self open  to  the  imputation  of  trifling  with  a  gentleman's  feelings.  As  I 
liave  said,  I  did  not  doubt  for  a  moment  the  truth  of  the  story  I  had 
heard  in  the  Manse ;  for  I  knew  my  father's  temper,  and  had  once  or 
twice  heard  unpleasant  rumours  concerning  his  past  life. 

While  I  lay,  with  my  head  upon  a  pillow,  bathed  in  tears,  the  light- 
ning was  dying  with  sudden  gleams,  and  the  thunder  was  growing  more 
distant  every  moment.  The  fitful  sobbing  of  the  rain  on  the  window- 
pane  rang  in  my  ears,  and  the  room  swam  round  and  round  me  like  a 
chamber  of  whirling  darkness.  '  By  and  by  I  felt  stronger  anS  better ; 
and  by  this  time  I  had  determined  that  my  next  conversation  with  my 
father  should  decide  my  fisite  once  for  all.  I  arose  to  my  feet.  I  was 
now  satisfied  that  my  fate  hung  in  the  balance,  and  I  could  wait  for  the 
result  with  patience. 

Almost  unconsciously  I  walked  to  the  looking-glass.  I  was  wonder- 
ing what  Mr.  Macbraith  could  see  in  such  an  insignificant  face  and  per- 
son as  mine.  I  started  back  aghast  It  was  not  the  pale  plain  face,  with 
the  hard  lines  about  the  mouth ;  the  slight  figure  undeveloped  in  its  frail 
girlhood ;  the  timid  awkward  attitude  of  the  limbs,  or  the  fixed  implor- 
ing look  of  the  eye, — it  was  none  of  these  thing-s,  all  of  which  were  suf- 
ficiently familiar,  which  appalled  me.  Over  my  wet  and  dripping  shoul- 
ders, down  to  my  soaked  feet,  I  still  wore  the  cloak  of  the  minister !  In 
my  haste,  in  my  blindness  of  love,  I  had  forgotten  to  return  the  cloak  to 
its  owner;  and  there  it  lay,  when  I  flung  it  ofi^,  as  a  witness  to  my  diso- 
bedience. I  now  fully  appreciated  the  meaning  of  my  father's  strange 
maimer.  He  had  perceived  the  cloak,  and  had  identified  it  as  that  woioi 
by  the  minister,  with  whose  person  he  was  familiar. 

Perhaps  it  was  as  well  that  my  love  no  longer  assumed  the  character 
yoL.  IV.  o 
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of  an  odious  secret,  and  that  I  should  be  kept  no  longer  in  suspense.  The 
necessity  for  immediate  courage  recalled  me  to  myself.  I  made  the 
necessary  changes  in  my  attire,  and  prepared  to  go  down  below.  When 
I  was  ready;  I  looked  into  the  glass  again.  Again  the  pale  plain  face, 
but  now  it  wore  a  quiet  glow  of  resolution.  With  trembling  heart,  I 
descended  the  staircase  and  knocked  at  the  study-door.  ^^Come  in," 
said  my  father's  voice,  and  I  entered.  Papa  was  seated  at  his  desk, 
making  a  pretence  to  write ;  but  he  was  a  poor  actor,  and  I  saw  through 
him.  I  waited  for  some  minutes  in  great  suspense,  until,  looking  up, 
he  made  a  sudden  exclamation. 

"Jessie  Hayman,"  he  cried,  with  an  angry  movement,  "this  is  most 
cruel,  most  unnatural !'' 

"What,  papa?" 

"  Pooh  !  don't  attempt  to  misunderstand  me.  I'm  speaking  of  your 
conduct.  You  are  directly  opposing  my  wishes ;  you  have  dared  to  act 
in  opposition  to  my  express  desire ;  you  are  holding  communication  with, 
a  scoundrel  and  a  blackguard." 

"  Papa !" 

"  I'm  speaking  of  that  villain  Macbraith,  who  ought  to  be  hung ; 
yeS;  hung,  and  who  hates  me,  and  is  my  worst  enemy.  I've  suspected 
you  for  some  time;  now  I  am  convinced  of  your  wickedness.  That 
cloak !" 

Mean-spirited  for  the  moment,  I  tried  to  describe  the  affidr  as  an  acci- 
dental meeting,  and  a  simple  courtesy. 

"  Do  you  take  me  for  an  idiot  ?"  exclaimed  papa,  rising.  "  Now  be 
candid,  and  it  will  be  the  better  for  you.     You  know  this  man  ?" 

"  I  do." 

"  He  has  been  paying  you  attentions  ?" 

"  Yes,  papa." 

"  You — hum — ^love  him  ?" 

"  I  do." 

"And  you  dare,  with  that  confession  on  your  lips,  to  sit  at  my 
table,  and  call  yourself  my  daughter.  Henceforth  undeceive  yourself. 
You're  no  daughter  of  mine,  and  my  house  is  not  for  the  firiends  of  my 
enemies.  I  renoimce  you.  I'll  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  you ;  go 
to  your  lover,  sponge  no  longer  on  me  and  mine.    You  hear  me  ?" 

"Yes." 

I  spoke  quite  calmly,  although  a  storm  raged  within.  Papa  paused, 
flashing  fire,  and  seemed  astounded  at  my  coolness  and  audacity.  Iliey 
seemed  to  take  his  breath  away  with  surprise.  He  grew  darker  and 
nneasier. 

"  You— ha— don't  mean  to  soy  that  you've  any  real  liking  for  this 
fcllow  ?" 

I  moved  to  him,  and  took  his  hand. 

"  Hear  me,  papa.    Do  not  judge  me  harshly,  for  you  know  my  rffeo- 
iion  for  jon.    I  love  Mr.  Macbraitli  *,  I  h«ve  struggled  hard  mg^imn  the 
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feding;  but  I  love  him  dearly,  better  eyen  than  my  own  happiness.  Do 
not  torn  away,  but  have  pity.  I  do  not,  cannot  believe  that  he  is  a  bad 
man ;  I  prefer  thinking  that  you  are  mistaken  in  him,  and  that  my  love 
may  in  time  reconcile  you  to  one  another.  I  know  alL  I  believe  that 
I  may  blot  out  a  portion  of  the  past  by  disobeyingy  on  in  this  mat- 
ter." 

fie  turned  pale  and  seemed  frightened,  but  he  recovered  himself. 

^^  So !"  he  murmured  between  his  teeth.  '^  He  has  been  HbeUing  me 
to  my  own  flesh  and  blood ;  inventing  lies  to  throw  a  stain  on  my  good 
same,  and  turning  my  daughter's  heart  against  me.    I  thought  so." 

^'  Not  80.  I  beseech  you,  do  not  believe  that  it  is  so !  Mr.  Macbraith 
is  anxious,  deeply  anxious,  that  what  is  done  should  be  set  right  ag^, 
and  that  he  shoidd  enable  you  to  meet  him  on  friendly  terms.  His  bro- 
ther—" 

"  Ha !  what  of  him  ?"  cried  papa,  with  a  scared  look. 

"  His  brother  has  lost  that  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  no  man  to  re- 
store— ^his  reason ;  but  something  may  yet  be  done  for  him  by  careful 
love  and  tenderness.    That  should  be  im/  task." 

"Where  is  this  brother  you  speak  of?" 

"  Here,  at  the  Manse,  a  harmless  lunatic" 

"What!  I  must  inquire  into  this.  Insane,  and  suffered  to  go  at 
large ;  the  nuisance  is  insufferable,  and  I  shall  at  once  petition  the  autho- 
rities.    While  he  is  free,  none  of  our  lives  are  safe." 

I  trembled  in  spite  of  myself.  The  minister's  tenderest  point  was 
that  piteous  love  for  his  half-witted  brother,  and  any  attack  in  that 
quarter  might  lead  to  terrible  results.     I  trembled  now  for  my  father. 

"  Surely,  papa,  you  would  not  have  this  unfortunate  man  consigned 
to  an  asylum  ?" 

"Wouldn't  I?"  he  exclaimed,  with  dark  maUgnity.  "Why  not? 
Himdreds  of  better  men  than  he  have  to  put  up  with  the  cell  and  the  strait- 
waiatcoat ;  and  why  not  him  ?  Who  is  he  that  he  is  to  put  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood in  jeopardy  ?  Oh,  this  comes  of  the  minister's  £ne  teaching.  He 
has  been  telling  you  a  lot  of  lying  stories  about  me,  and  you  beheve  him. 
Never  mind.  I'll  be  revenged  upon  him }  I'll  show  him  the  end  of  all 
his  fine  plots  and  counter-plots ;  he  shall  smart  for  it." 

Papa  had  grown  very  nervous ;  and  he  spoke  without  his  usual  air 
of  arbitrary  decision.  I  caonot  hardly  tell  whether  I  felt  pleased  or  sor- 
rowful, but  I  was  convinced  now  that  I  had  heard  the  whole  truth  from 
my  lover. 

'^  How,  look  here,  girl.  If  you  want  to  marry  this  scamp,  my  deadly 
enemy,  marry  him.  /sha'n't  attempt  to  prevent  you;  you  may  marry 
both  him  and  his  brother,  if  you  like.  But  don't  expect  any  help  from 
ma  or  mine  when  he  casts  you  off.  Marry  him,  I  say ;  try  the  experi- 
ment, and  blame  yourself  if  it  fails.    Go !" 

I  was  moving  towards  the  door,  quite  at  a  loss  what  to  say  or  do^ 
when  he  cried,  "  Stop  I"    Then  I  flung  myself  at  hia  feet. 
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'^  Oh,  papa;  dear  papa,  do  not  judge  hastily  in  this  matter.  Give  us 
time;  and  all  will  be  well.  Mr.  Macbraith  is  not  the  wretch  you  esteem 
him.  I  love  him,  papa.  He  is  dear  to  me  as  life  itself;  and  I  know 
him  to  be  true  and  noble." 

I  was  weeping  now,  but  my  father  only  grew  sterner  on  seeing  my 
weakness.    He  pushed  me  from  him. 

"  I  will  wait  months,  years,  any  number  of  years ;  only  say  that  you 
will  listen  to  us,  when  we  attempt  to  reconcile  right  and  wrong  in  the  end. 
For  I  love  him,  papa,  I  love  him  so  dearly." 

He  seemed  to  perceive  an  advantage ;  for  his  face  assumed  a  cunning 
look,  as  he  said,  with  assumed  carelessness, 

^'  Pooh !  the  nonsensical  ravings  of  a  girl.  Once  and  for  all,  I  don't, 
comprehend  this  stuff;  it's  all  unintelligible  acting.  You  hear  me.  Either* 
renounce  this  man,  orT— " 

"  Papa,  I  cannot" 

"Very  well,"  he  cried  fiercely.     "I  am  satisfied.    Listen,  though^ 
for  one  moment,  lest  you  rush  to  too  hasty  a  conclusion.     In  the  firsts 
place,  girl,  you're  not  a  beauty;  your  face  would  not  recommend  you  to^ 
any  man,  or  number  of  men.     I  say  this  without  prejudice,  although  you^ 
are  my  daughter.    Very  well,  then.    It's  obvious  enough  that  Macbraith 
hasn't  fallen  in  love  with  your  face ;  and  the  most  probable  conclusion  is^ 
that  he  hasn't  fallen  in  love  with  you  at  all." 

I  smiled  unaware,  a  sad  smile  of  utter  doubt. 

"  Oh,  you  may  smile,  but  don't  be  too  sure,  young  lady.  If  you  were 
a  beauty,  I  might  believe  he  cared  for  you,  for  I  know  his  liking  for 
pretty  faces.  As  matters  stand,  however,  I  have  given  my  opinion. 
What  then  ?  Macbraith  owes  me  a  grudge,  and  he  is  the  man  to  gratify 
it.  He  sees  you,  perceives  you're  a  fool,  and  hopes  to  gain  his  ends  by 
your  means.  His  object  therefore  is  to  break  your  heart,  or  worse,  in 
the  hopes  of  injuring  your  father ;  and  as  for  marrying  you,  the  man 
knows  better  than  that.  He's  mistaken,  though,  in  thinking  that  he  can 
harm  me  in  that  way.  You're  a  woman,  and  if  you  like  to  go  to  the 
devil  with  your  eyes  open,  I  sha'n't  break  my  heart.    Go ;  I  am  busy." 

I  rushed  from  the  room.  Outside  the  door  I  met  mamma,  who  had 
evidently  been  eavesdropping.  She  was  going  to  speak ;  but,  pale  and 
wild,  I  pushed  past  her,  and  went  up  to  my  room.  I  locked  the  door, 
and  lay  down  on  the  bed. 

Oh,  those  cruel  words,  his  last  words !  They  ate  into  my  brain  like 
burning  fire,  and  buried  themselves  there ;  they  cut  into  my  heart  like 
sharp  steel,  and  blinded  me  with  excess  of  pain.  Do  what  I  could,  I 
could  not  deprive  them  of  their  terrible  significance.  They  seemed  so 
plausible,  so  horribly  probable.  My  only  vulnerable  point  had  been 
assailed,  and  I  was  left  without  the  means  of  resistance.  Could  it  be  true 
that  Macbraith  was  indeed  the  villian  papa  had  described,  and  that  he 
was  eodeaTouring  to  accomplish  his  revenge  by  means  of  my  misery  or 
my  dishonoiir  t   Oh;  no,  no,  no !    He  was  &r  too  noble  and  true  for  that 
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iTet  how  true  it  was  that  I  was  without  those  attractions  which  win  the 
Marts  of  men ;  and  how  suddenly  had  the  minister  seemed  to  become  my 
idmirer !  Then  I  thought  of  the  man's  dark  moods,  full  of  fierce  wrath 
ind  doubt,  of  his  great  wrong,  ever  present  before  him  in  the  flesh,  and 
it  his  threats.  Confident  as  I  was  of  the  integrity  of  my  resolutions,  I 
ras  a  yoimg  girl,  ignorant  of  the  world,  easily  deceived ;  and  I  felt  that 
t  would  be  easy  for  a  man  of  the  world  to  blind  and  mislead  me  on  a^ 
object  so  imminently  attractive  as  that  of  love.  I  was  now  profoundly 
niaerable,  and  more  bewildered  than  ever.  I  could  not  shake  ofif  the  dark 
loubt  that  I  was  in  danger.  Again,  if  Macbraith  were  indeed  a  villain, 
nd  I  were  to  yield  to  him,  how  trebly  bitter  and  sinful  would  appear  my 
isregard  of  filial  duty  and  obedience !  My  father's  wrath  would  then 
ppear  just,  albeit  a  Uttle  headstrong.  He  had  warned  me,  he  had  ex- 
oaed  die  man,  and  had  done  all  obstinacy  can  bring  itself  to  do  in  order 
J  avert  the  catastrophe.     Oh,  my  bitter,  bitter  heart  struggle ! 

Are  we  women  generally  sharper- sighted  than  the  other  sex?  or  do 
re  take  too  wide  a  scope  of  men  and  things  to  see  aught  clearly  ?  We 
re  blamed  for  brooding  over  finical  detail.  No  complaint  is  more  plausible 
r  more  unjiist ;  for  even  in  the  estimate  of  each  other's  dresses  we  always 
eneralise.    A  wise  thinker,  a  chivalric  admirer  of  women,  once  argued 

0  me  that  women,  firom  that  delicacy  of  organisation  which  extends  from 
heir  noblest  sentiment  to  the  remotest  fibre  of  their  body,  were  enabled 
d  grasp  and  appreciate  the  very  loftiest  ideal  of  the  male  sex,  while  they 
rere  perfectly  unable  to  sound  the  depths  of  vileness  and  meanness  of 
rhich  a  strong  man,  less  delicately  organised,  is  capable.  Thus  it  would 
bilow  that  women  are  apt  to  put  the  finest  construction  on  the  actions  of 

1  man,  however  base.  Certain  it  is  that  women  are  seldom  capable  of  a 
lepth  of  error  fully  equal  to  man's  capacity  for  evil  until  they  have  fallen 
0  that  stage  when  the  female  body  has  lost  all  its  finer  organism,  and  is 
efk  of  that  delicate  physical  harmony  which,  from  time  immemorial,  has 
idoiired  the  aesthetics  of  manners  and  society. 

Did  I  hold  the  nobility  of  Mr.  Macbraith  at  too  high  a  value  ?  Was 
nine  merely  a  girlish  enthusiasm  ?    Was  I  blinded  by  the  compliment  of 

0  superior  a  man's  esteem  ?    These  were  the  questions  I  had  to  answer. 
can  answer  some  of  them  now  in  three  little  words.   I  loved  him,  really 

ored  him. 

By  and  by  mamma  brought  me  up  a  cup  of  tea,  which  I  drank  care- 
Bidy.  She  was  really  scared  by  my  pale  face  and  wild  manner^  and  had 
tot  courage  to  lament  in  her  usual  weakly  way.  She  kissed  me  with  a 
BW  consoling  words,  and  then  left  me.    I  was  glad  to  be  alone.    I  lay 

1  a  half-stunned  state,  with  a  humming  in  my  ears  as  of  distant  voices, 
seemed  to  grow  quite  stupid  with  my  grief.    Then  I  seemed  to  fall  into 

,  swoon,  and  to  forget  every  thing. 

That  day  passed.  I  did  not  go  to  the  Manse  in  the  evening;  I  was 
90  ill  to  leave  home,  and  I  feared  the  consequences  of  another  scene.  I 
atonied  the  doak  by  one  of  the  servants.    At  breakfisist  the  next  mom- 
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ing  papa's  manner  towards  me  was  unusually  kind,  fie  chatted  in  a 
most  lively  way  on  all  sorts  of  subjects;  but  I  was  too  dull  to  follow 
bim.  He  evidently  thought  that  I  had  yielded  to  his  persuasions,  and 
discarded  what  he  simply  esteemed  my  girl's  folly.  He  was  mistaken. 
I  was  still  &r  from  a  decision,  and  the  struggle  of  my  heart  was  still 
going  on  within.  Three  days  expired,  and  I  had  not  passed  the  thresh- 
Qld  of  the  house.  I  could  not  summon  up  courage  to  meet  my  lover.  I 
would  wait  for  a  space,  and  in  the  mean  time  trust  to  chance. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  I  was  sewing  in  the  sitting-room, 
when  I  heard  voices  in  the  direction  of  papa's  study.  They  were  men's 
voices,  and  one  seemed  raised  in  angry  sJtercation.  Surprised,  I  listened 
attentively.  Something  in  the  sound  frightened  me,  and  I  was  soon  con- 
vinced that  I  had  cause  to  fear.  One  of  the  voices  I  heard  was  my  fa- 
ther's, the  other  was  that  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Macbraith.  I  threw  down 
my  sewing,  and  crept  noiselessly  across  the  lobby.  At  the  study-door, 
which  was  on  the  latch,  I  halted. 

"  Edward  Hayman,  let  bygones  be  bygones,"  said  my  lover,  in  low 
measured  accents.  ^^  I  came  here  to-night  to  wipe  out  the  remembrance 
of  all  that  is  past    I  have  told  you  that  I  love  your  daughter." 

My  fiEither  laughed. 

<<  I  dare  say !"  he  replied.  ^^This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  heard 
the  story.    Well,  sir?" 

''  I  have  nothing  more  to  say.  For  form's  sake  I  have  come  here 
to  ask  her  hand — a  hand  which  she  has  already  promised  to  give  me ; 
and  it  is  for  her  sake  that  I  have  sacrificed  my  pride  in  so  doing.  Con- 
sent to  our  union,  and  I  may  take  the  consent  as  an  equivalent  for  atone- 
ment.    I  am  willing  so  far  to  cancel  our  wrongs." 

''  Bah !  I  know  you,  Macbraith." 

"  Do  you,  then,  refuse  me  the  hand  of  your  daughter?"  • 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you ;  let  that  suffice.  I  beheve  that  you 
have  already  heard  my  opinion  on  the  subject  I'll  have  nothing  to  do 
with  you  or  yours.    I  know  you  of  old,  my  man ;  so  beware !" 

"  Do  you  dare  to  address  me  thus  ?"  cried  the  minister. 

Papa  laughed  mockingly  and  bitterly. 

'^  I'm  no  coward,  Macbraith,  and  you  know  it ;  and  your  fine  scowl- 
ing and  threatening  won't  turn  my  blood  cold.  You  may  sneak  into  my 
house,  man,  and  Ubel  me ;  but  you  shall  do  so  at  your  periL  Ay,  at 
your  peril,  although  half-a-dozen  more  mad  brothers  were  prowling  about 
the  country,  and  trying,  with  your  aid,  to  escape  the  necessary  surveil- 
lanoe  of  the  lunatic  asylum." 

"  Wretch  that  you  are,  take  care  how  you  make  light  of  your  own 
TiDany,  or  I  may  forget  myself." 

There  was  a  loud  derisive  laugh,  a  hurried  movement,  as  I  passed  into 
At  joimi.    There  I  saw  my  fatbsr  raise  his  hand  and  strike  Mr.  Mao- 
drnwing  blood  firom  the  forehead. 

^  ^  «WI»  atanding  between  them. 
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He  puahed  me  aside^  crying, 

*^  That,  Macbraithy  is  my  answer.  I  utterly  defy  you  to  injure  me  or 
mine.  For  this  girl  here,  she  is  my  daughter,  fool  though  she  is;  and  I 
shaU  exert  my  privilege  over  her/' 

I  turned  to  the  minister.  He  was  snowy  white  with  rage.  Every 
fibre  of  his  body  was  shaking ;  and  he  bit  lus  lips  till  the  blood  came,  in 
endeavouring  to  keep  calm.  He  walked  over  to  my  father,  quiet;  stem, 
dreadful  in  his  anger. 

'^  Edward  Hayman,"  he  hissed  between  his  clenched  teeth,  '^  you  have 
done  what  all  who  care  for  you  will  yet  pray  on  their  bended  knees,  for 
your  sake,  to  have  undone.  You  have  trebled  to-night  the  horrible  sin 
of  long  years  ago;  and  it  is  not  my  fault  if  you  suffer  for  it.  For  nothing 
now  shall  save  you  from  my  just  hate,  my  just  vengeance.  As  for  the 
girl;  keep  her.    I  almost  hate  her  now  because  she  is  a  child  of  yoiurs." 

"  Richard  !"  I  screamed.     "  Mr.  Macbraith." 

But  he  walked  swiftly  from  the  room,  and  out  of  the  house. 

I  turned  in  fierce  appeal  to  my  father;  but  his  lips  curled  in  scorn, 
and  he  waved  me  towards  the  door.  The  room  seemed  to  swim  around 
me  in  a  sickening  heat,  as  I  moved  towards  him,  and,  touching  him  lightly 
on  the  shoulder,  looked  him  pleadingly  in  the  &ce.  His  excitement  was 
&ding  away  firom  him  now,  and  he  quailed. 

"  Papa,  what  have  you  done  ?"  I  cried.  "  How  can  you  be  so  wicked 
and  cruel  ?" 

"  Leave  me,  you  fool !" 

I  left  him,  horrified  at  my  own  scorn  of  him ;  and  mamma  immedi- 
ately enterefl  to  comfort  him.  All  hope  was  lost,  then.  Mr.  Macbraith 
did  not  love  me ;  otherwise  he  could  never  have  resigned  me  so  cruelly 
and  so  scornfully.  That  was  my  first  thought.  At  the  second  thought^ 
I  remembered  that  he  was  not  himself,  that  he  was  nearly  mad  with  rage; 
but  I  also  remembered  his  headstrong  passionate  nature,  and  feared  for 
the  consequences  of  my  father's  insult  and  violence.  My  love  and  sorrow 
grew  quite  torpid  now.  I  was  lost  to  outer  life,  and  lived  in  that  world 
of  mental  dream  which  is  too  often  the  symptom  or  precursor  of  physical 
decline.  I  began  to  feel  that  between  myself  and  the  minister  had  come 
a  cloud  which  neither  of  us  could  ever  cross  with  safety.  We  were 
like  woman  and  man  standing  distinctly  visiUe  to  each  other  on  sepa- 
rate banks  of  a  great  rushing  river,  and  stretching  out  pleading 
hands  in  vain.  What  if,  in  trying  to  meet,  we  were  to  be  swept  to- 
gether on  the  great  river's  bosom  to  the  lap  of  an  eternal  ocean, 
there  to  float  until  the  trumpet  should  stir  the  dead  on  the  waters  into 
life? 

I  pass  over  the  occurrences  of  some  weeks,  during  which  I  spent  all 
my  time  between  the  hoiise  and  the  surrounding  garden.  My  fatlier  im- 
posed no  phygical  resti*aint  upon  me ;  but  I  did  not  care  to  venture  away 
ir  from  the  door.  I  heard  nothing  of  Mr.  Macbraith  in  the  interim.  Had 
lie  renounced  me  for  evei*  ? 
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Not  far  from  the  Manse  at  Ivihaugh  was  a  small  plantation  of  fir- 
trees;  adjoining  a  shady  lane^  where  my  father  would  now  and  then  walk 
in  the  evening.  The  whole  extent  of  the  lane  was  distinctly  yisible  from 
the  windows  of  the  Manse.  It  was  thickly  wooded  with  straggling  furze- 
busheS;  and,  save  for  its  close  vicinity  to  the  Manse,  its  situation  was  lonely 
in  the  extreme. 

One  evening,  little  less  than  a  month  afler  that  dreadful  scene  between 
the  two  gentlemen,  papa,  as  he  was  often  wont  to  do,  strolled  out  for  a 
walk.  It  was  a  very  dark  evening,  but  the  stars  were  out ;  the  wind  was 
high  and  keen.  My  father  had  a  habit  of  taking  his  exercise  in  the  dark, 
when  there  were  no  eyes  to  observe  him ;  and  as  mamma,  in  her  timid 
way,  had  begged  him  to  alter  the  direction  of  his  usual  walk,  he  persisted, 
in  his  obstinate  way,  and  out  of  bravado,  in  disregarding  her  advice.  I 
myself,  being  natumlly  timid,  would  have  preferi^d  his  choosing  a  path 
where  he  would  be  less  likely  to  come  in  collision  with  the  minister;  and 
on  the  pai*ticular  evening  I  allude  to  he  stayed  out  so  long  that  I  felt 
nervous,  and  determined  to  follow  him. 

It  was  nine  o'clock,  and  papa  had  been  away  more  than  two  hours. 
So  I  dressed  myself  and  walked  out. 

The  lane  and  the  plantation  had  been  christened  by  one  name, — the 
Deil's  Heugh;  and  they  had  a  bad  reputation  on  account  of  certain  crimes 
said  to  have  been  committed  in  the  neighboui'hood  long  years  before.  Tra- 
dition thraw  a  cloud  over  them. 

The  wind  blew  in  my  face,  and  plucked  at  me,  and  dragged  me  this 
way  and  that ;  but  my  state  of  mind  had  grown  to  be  such  that  external 
sights  and  sounds  had  little  effect  on  me.  I  walked  along,  in  tfie  direction 
of  the  Deil's  Heugh,  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind,  half  enjoying  the  noise  in  the 
air,  half  saddened  by  the  cold  pitiless  light  of  the  stars.  When  I  gained 
the  nearer  end  of  the  lane,  I  looked  towards  the  Manse.  There  were  no 
lights  visible  in  the  windows ;  all  were  feebly  reflecting  the  sheeny  light 
of  heaven.  Far  down  the  lane,  which  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long, 
I  caught  sight  of  a  man's  figure,  which  I  immediately  concluded  to  be 
that  of  papa.  Scarcely  knowing  which  course  to  adopts  but  urged  on  by 
some  in'epressible  instinct,  I  followed,  keeping  him  still  at  a  distance.  He 
passed  round  the  curve,  and  I  lost  sight  of  him.  Walking  on,  I  reached 
the  curve,  where  the  furze-bushes  were  thickest,  and,  looking  forward, 
I  saw  him  sitting  on  the  low  stone-wall  of  the  plantation.  It  was  papa. 
A  moment  afterwards  I  became  conscious  of  another  dark  figure,  which 
moved  behind  among  the  trees.  Before  I  could  draw  a  breath,  the  figure 
bad  advanced,  stolen  suddenly  behind  papa,  grasped  him  round  the  throat, 
and  dragged  him  backwards.  They  fell  together,  and  then  ai-ose  strug- 
gling. I  was  too  frightened  to  speak.  Something  glistened  and  fell ; 
there  was  aloud  cry  for  help,  and  the  two  rolled  over  and  over  on  the 
rough  rooted  ground.  There  was  a  horrid  pause  of  a  few  seconds.  Then 
one  of  the  dark  figures  rose,  looking  wildly  around  as  if  in  fear.  It 
ftooped  again,  as  if  to  look  into  the  &llen  man's  &ce.    I  could  not  move 
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ram.  the  spot;  my  voice  failed  me^  my  heart  eeemed  to  die  out.  I 
ronched  behind  the  bushes^  peering  wildly,  in  a  fascinated  horror,  through 
he  prickly  branches.  Again  the  figure  rose,  and  stepped  over  the  stone- 
rail  into  the  lane.  Here  the  light  of  the  stars  fell  fiill  upon  it;  and  in 
he  pale  glamour  I  recognised  a  dress  I  knew  full  well, — the  hat  and  cloak 
f  the  minister,  my  lover.  My  blood  froze  to  ice,  my  pulses  clenched,  as 
lie  figure  crept  oi9f  through  the  darkness  in  the  direction  of  the  Manse. 
t  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Macbraith. 

Heaven  for  a  few  moments  gave  me  supernatural  strength.  I  fol- 
>wed  the  figure  with  my  eye.  Assurance  was  rendered  doubly  sure — 
;  was  indeed  my  lover.  The  horrible  despair  of  that  moment  gave  me 
rarage.  I  walked  towards  the  plantation,  and  stepped  over  the  stone-wall. 
Jl  was  dark.  My  foot  stepped  on  some  soft  liquid  pool,  which  I  knew  by 
uitinct  was  blood.  The  next  moment  I  almost  tripped  over  the  body. 
lie  stars  shone  in  through  an  opening  in  the  trees,  and,  stooping  down, 
recognised  my  father's  face.  Oh,  horrible !  The  throat  was  cut  irom 
IT  to  ear,  and  in  the  struggle  several  gashes  had  been  inflicted  about  the 
(xly  and  on  the  hands.  I  screamed  now,  but  my  voice  had  lost  its 
3wer.  Then  I  stooped  down,  and  strove  to  lift  the  body,  and  drag  it  to 
le  lane.  The  weight  was  beyond  my  strength.  Again  I  screamed,  but 
18  wind  drowned  my  voice.  I  reflected,  too,  that  my  cries  might  bring 
ack  the  murderer,  who  would  soon  make  short  work  of  the  only  witness  to 
»  crime.  Overcome  with  the  horror  of  my  position,  I  lost  consciousness 
Mr  an  instant.  When  I  recovered,  I  was  still  lying  on  the  same  spot, 
ad  my  clothes  were  wet  with  blood.  I  felt  as  if  I  were  mad,  and  screamed 
g[ain  wildly.  Then  I  ran  shrieking  out  of  the  plantation,  and — I  know 
Dt  in  which  direction,  up  or  down  the  lane.  Suddenly  I  saw  a  light  ap- 
roaching  from  the  distance.  I  made  for  it  hastily.  It  came  nearer  and 
earer — a  man  with  a  lantern.  I  rushed  forward  wildly;  and  in  a  mo- 
lent  afterwards  fell  shuddering  and  screaming  at  the  feet  of  the  minis- 
IT,  who  was  without  his  cloak,  and  bareheaded.  At  sight  of  him  I 
irooned  away  once  more. 

When  I  recovered,  I  was  lying  in  his  arms,  and  the  light  of  the  lan- 
m  was  thrown  upon  his  face. 

''Jessie!  Miss  Hayman!"  he  was  exclaiming;  ''speak!  What  is 
le  meaning  of  this  ?    This  is  blood." 

I  glanced  wildly  up  into  his  pale  fierce  face,  and  it  seemed  lit  with  a 
orrible  deathly  suspicion  that  I  was  cognisant  of  his  crime.  Should  he 
iqiect  me,  my  life  would  not  be  worth  a  straw.  I  made  a  great  and 
iolent  effort,  clinging  to  him,  and  conquering  my  loathing  for  him. 
Fith  a  dreadful  cunning,  I  thought  I  could  persuade  him  that  I  was  ig- 
orant  of  what  he  had  done. 

''  Help !  help  I"  I  cried.  ''  Oh,  Mr.  Macbraith,  fly  for  assistance.  My 
M>r  father  has  been  murdered." 

''  Murdered !"  he  exclaimed ;  "  and  this — ^"  he  touched  my  wet  hand. 

**Is  blood — his  blood,"  I  murmured.    "  Gro." 
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No  wonder  that  the  wretch  shuddered.  How  poorly  he  seemed  to  act 
his  loathsome  part ! 

^'  Let  me  go,  I  beg  jou/'  I  whispered ;  ^'  fly  for  assistance.  I  will 
wait  here." 

"  How  did  this  happen?" 

^'  Not  now,  I  cannot  speak  now.  You  shall  hear  all  at  any  time.  Yet» 
stay.  I  was  passing  along  the  highway,  when  I  heard  screams,  and 
knowing  this  to  be  a  favouiite  walk  of  my  father's,  I  ran  hither.  When 
I  reached  this  spot,  all  was  still;  but  suddenly  a  groan  fell  upon  my  ear. 
Following  the  sound,  I  passed  over  among  the  ti'ees,  and  found  him  lying 
yonder,  dead." 

The  minister  placed  me  hastily  down,  and  ran  swiftly  along  the  lane 
to  the  plantation.  In  a  minute  he  returned.  His  face  was  snow-white^ 
he  trembled  visibly,  and  his  whole  manner  was  full  of  suspicion  and  terror. 

^'  This  is  dreadful,"  he  said  gloomily.  '^  Stay  here,  Jessie,  until  I 
awaken  the  village.  Your  father  was  no  friend  of  mine ;  but  his  miurderer 
shall  not  escape,  if  I  can  help  it." 

'^  He  shall  not,"  I  said  to  myself,  with  a  cold  icy  determination  to  do 
my  duly  at  all  hazards. 

He  ran  swiftly  up  the  lane  and  along  the  highway.  I  oonld  hear  his 
footsteps  die  away  on  the  hard  road.  Suddenly  I  lost  all  petty  fear,  and 
sat  in  a  blank  despair,  looking  at  the  blood  upon  my  hands.  Then  I  heard 
voices  in  the  distance,  and  knew  that  help  was  nigh.  The  voices  grew 
louder  and  louder.  Soon  I  saw  a  dark  crowd,  with  the  minister  at  its 
head,  and  armed  with  pitchforks,  sticks,  and  lanterns,  oome  running 
down  the  lane.  I  was  lifted  to  my  feet  and  supported  by  two  strong 
peasants.  Led  by  Macbraith,  we  moved  along  to  the  plantation.  Cries 
of  horror  and  fear  crept  through  the  crowd  as  the  light  fell  upon  the 
dead  man's  ghastly  bloody  face  and  upturned  dissevered  throat.  He  was 
lifted  up  by  shuddering  hands,  and  laid  across  a  bier  of  sticks  placed 
crosswise.  Now  was  the  time^to  speak.  Releasing  myself  from  my  sup- 
porters, I  crept  up  to  Mr.  jMacbraith,  who  was  directing  the  rest.  I  put 
my  arms  around  his  neck  and  pressed  him  close  to  me ;  my  finger-nails 
seemed  to  sink  into  his  flesh ;  mj  wild  eyes  burned  into  his  with  a  fien)e 
and  fascinating  horror. 

''  Comfort ;  have  no]^fear,"  he  whispered,  thinking  I  was  afraid ;  and 
(horror  of  horrors !)  he  kissed  me.  With  a  shudder  I  crept  closer  to  him, 
and  cried  out  to  the  men  : 

^^  Seize  this  num !  Help,  secure  him  !  He  is  the  murderer  of  mj 
father !' 

He  tried  to  shake  me  off,  but  in  vain. 

"  The  minister !"  they  all  cried,  in  doubt  and  terror.  '"    ? 

'^  Ay,  the  minister !"  I  screamed,  holding  him  fast.  '^  Seize  him,  all 
of  you !  He  has  murdered  my  father.  I  saw  the  deed  with  my  owm 
eyes.    Seize  him.     He  will  escape." 

Pale,  and  quivering  in  every  Umb,\ift  vtru^^lad  i»  shake  me  off;  for  I 
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waa  choking  him.    After  pausing^for  a  moment^  the  villagers  tore  him 
away  from  me^  and  secured  him. 

^  She  is  mad/'  he  cried. 

I  gazed  wild! J  at  him  for  a  moment;  the  air  swooned  around  me,  and 
I  was  again  deaf  to  sound. 

Hours  passed  before  I  was  again  myself.  I  opened  my  eyes  in  a 
cottage,  and  I  was  lying  dressed  on  the  bed.  I  had  been  careAilly 
washed  during  my  trance,  that  the  stains  of  blood  might  not  appal  me 
on  awakfflung.  With  a  leaden,  deadly  weight  at  my  heart,  and  a  seem- 
ing calm  that  arose  from  utter  despair,  I  looked  around  me.  Then  I  bo- 
came  conscious  that  my  mother  was  seated  by  my  bed,  with  her  head  on 
llie  coverlid,  moaning  and  sobbing.  She  Hung  her  arms  around  my  neck, 
and  cried  out  blindly  and  bitterly, 

"  Oh,  Jessie,  Jessie,  my  wilfu'  bairn,  ye  hae  brought  us  to  this#  Didna 
I  ken  Richard  Macbraith  lang  syne  ?  and  wasna  his  brither  Sandie  ane 
0*  the  mony  that  wanted  to  be  marr^it  till  me  ?  And  didna  Macbraith 
TOW  vengeance  ower  and  ower  again  on  the  heid  o'  your  puir  faither  ?  and 
noo  it's  dune,  dune.  The  minister  has  murderit  your  faither,  and  ye  the 
lo'ed  ane  o'  the  minister.     I  shall  dee ! — I  shall  dee  1" 

I  tried  to  comfort  her,  but  she  was  inconsolable.  Well,  her  grief  was 
wild  and  violent,  and  I  knew  enough  of  human  nature  to  feel  t^at  such 
grief  soon  exhausted  itself  in  tears.  Those  are  the  bitterest  hearts  which 
grow  stone-dry  in  their  sorrow,  and  beat  leadenly,  without  relief  and  with- 
mit  demonstration. 

**  What  has  been  done  ?"  I  cried,  starting  up,  and  suddenly  recollect- 
ing all  that  had  passed. 

'^  O  my  bairn !  Jessie,  your  faither  is  Ijin'  cauld  ben  the  cottage 
next  door.  Mistress  Stewart's ;  and  the  minister  is  in  the  ban's  o'  the  men. 
They  hae  him  fast,  &st,  in  our  ain  house,  and  are  waiting  gin  the  police 
come  doun  frae  Meiklegude.  Tarn  Howieson  has  ridden  awa'  to  fetch 
diem  twa  hours  syne,  and  they'll  be  doun  at  ance." 

I  hid  my  face  in  my  hands,  terrified  at  my  own  cruel  strength.  Well, 
I  had  a  du^  to  do,  and  I  would  go  through  with  it.  I  had  been  trifled 
with,  trampled  upon,  by  a  villain, — that  was  all.  Ah,  how  bitterly  did  I 
reproach  m3rself  for  not  having  listened  to  the  warning  of  my  poor  dear 
fiither,  of  whose  death  I  had  been  partly  the  cause.  It  was  now  clear  to 
me  that  he  had  estimated  Macbraith  aright,  and  that  I  had  been  blinded 
wl^olly  by  my  youth  and  inexperience.  My  Heart  Struggle  was  over  at 
la^  and  it  had  left  a  long  weary  blank  of  utter  despair. 

J  got  up  from  the  bed  and  walked  to  the  cottage-door.  The  moon 
was  low,  there  were  faint  bright  streaks  in  the  east,  and  the  stars  were 
tBding.  There  was  a  clatter  of  hoofs,  and  immediately  afterwards  two  of 
Ihe  county  constabulary,  with  the  villager  Howieson  on  horseback,  drove 
vp  in  their  dog-cart. 

^Stop  !"  cried  Howieson ;  and  they  all  reined  up  at  the  derail  oixSci^ 
cottage. 
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Thej  followed  me  indoors,  and  (j^estioned  me  about  the  murder. 
After  passing  into  the  neighbouring  cottage  and  looking  at  the  body, 
thej  rejoined  us.  My  mother  was  wild  in  her  grief  and  protestations, 
and  to  her  the  constables  soon  ceased  to  pay  any  attention.  Having 
heard  me  out,  they  asked  for  the  prisoner,  and  we  informed  them  of  his 
whereabouts.  My  mother  stayed  at  the  cottage ;  but  I  insisted  on  ac- 
companying  them  to  our  house.  Arrived  there,  we  found  all  in  a  state 
of  strange  commotion.  The  street-door  was  open,  and  a  throng  of  vil- 
lagers were  assembled  on  the  door-steps  and  in  the  lobby.  The  constables 
elbowed  their  way  into  the  house,  and  I  followed.  At  the  door  of  the 
study  we  found  three  stalwart  men,  and  were  informed  that  the  prisoner 
was  within  that  room.  The  constables  entered  boldly,  and  I  peered  in 
timidly.  The  lamp  was  lit,  and  my  father's  papers  and  books  were 
scattered  on  the  table  and  about  the  room,  just  as  he  had  left  them.  Mac- 
braith  was  seated  in  my  father's  chair,  with  his  head  between  his  hands. 
He  looked  up  as  they  entered,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  me,  whereon  I 
entered  firmly.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  wild  grieved  expression  of  his 
stem  and  contorted  features.  He  looked  at  me  more  sorrowfully  than 
angrily,  and  then  arose  sternly. 

"  Is  this  the  prisoner  i"  asked  one  of  the  constables. 

"  That  is  the  man,"  I  said. 

^' There  must  be  some  mistake  here,"  quoth  the  other  constable.  ^'I 
know  this  gentleman  well.  He  is  the  minister  of  the  parish."  And  be 
touched  his  hat  respectfully,  and  nudged  his  companion. 

"  There  is  no  mistake,"  I  cried,  interposing.  *'  You  will  release  this 
prisoner  at  your  peril ;  for,  as  I  have  already  stated,  I  myself  was  witness 
to  the  act." 

^*  May  there  not  be  some  mistake  ?"  he  asked  doubtfully. 

"  Yes,  miss ;  may  there  not  be  a  mistake  ?"  said  the  other.  "  How 
do  you  identify  your  prisoner  ?" 

"  By  his  attire ;  but  not  that  which  he  now  wears.  He  had  upon  him 
at  the  time  a  cloak  and  hat  which  are  familiar  to  every  one  in  the  village, 
and  which  any  one  may  identify  as  his  property." 

Macbraith  lifted  up  his  head  with  a  strange  look  of  meaning. 

**  I  see  it  all !    I  see  it  all !"  he  said. 

''  Humph !"  said  the  constable  who  had  first  spoken.  "  That's  a  very 
difierent  story.  Stop,  though !  What  has  become  of  the  clothes  you 
speak  of  7" 

"  Immediately  after  the  murder,  the  prisoner  ran  off  in  the  direction 
of  the  Manse^  whence  he  soon  after  returned,  as  if  called  forth  by  my 
cries.    The  Manse  should  at  once  be  searchec^" 

The  minister  started  at  my  last  words,  and  looked  at  me  almost  vin- 
dktively.    Then  he  said  between  his  teeth, 

^I  have  to  thank  my  fair  accuser  for  her  praiseworthy  desire  to  get 
jwnhhad;  yet  she  should  reflect  a  little.  There  are  reasons  why  a 
"^  -^    •'        night  be  dangerous." 
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The  policemen  looked  at  each  other  doubtfully  ;  but  I  turned  to  them 
impatiently. 

''  Do  your  duty/'  I  said ;  '^  and  do  not  heed  this  man's  threats." 

"  I  was  not  threatening,  young  lady/'  observed  the  minister. 

The  constables  were  now  convinced  that  there  was  a  strong  case 
against  the  prisoner.  With  a  muttered  apology,  they  handcuffed  him. 
He  did  not  attempt  to  make  the  slightest  resistance.  He  seemed  quite 
stupefied  with  the  suddenness  of  his  arrest,  and  scarcely  realised  the  pro- 
found terrors  of  his  position.  For  myself,  I  was  calm  by  this  time.  I 
felt  that  I  had  a  holy  task  to  perform,  and  I  was  ready  to  go  through 
with  it ;  though  I  persuaded  myself  in  the  mean  time  that,  for  justice* 
sake,  I  was  making  a  terrible  sacrifice.  Did  I  pity  the  man  ?  Perhaps 
no ;  perhaps  yes.  I  only  saw  the  blood  of  my  father  on  his  soul,  and  was 
too  confused  to  make  an  analysis  of  my  emotions  towards  him.  My  love 
for  him  seemed  to  die  away  like  a  hollow  music  that  has  haunted  a  long 
night  of  stars.  The  mom  had  arisen,  dazzling  me;  showing  me  my 
error  in  all  its  nakedness,  and  stripping  the  man  of  all  that  superiority 
over  myself  which  first  made  me  love  him. 

They  led  him  from  the  house,  I  keepuig  by  their  side ;  and  the 
hushed  crowd  followed  with  their  lanterns.  On  reaching  the  Manse,  we 
knocked  loudly  at  the  hall-door.    There  was  a  long  pause. 

"  Wha's  there  ?"  asked  a  voice,  that  of  a  woman. 

"  Open  the  door,  Elsie,"  cried  the  minister  calmly. 

The  door  was  opened,  and  we  entered  with  a  rush.  The  middle-aged 
woman  I  had  seen  on  my  former  visit  started  back  with  a  cry  as  we 
entered,  and  lifted  up  her  hands  in  surprise.     The  crowd  drew  back. 

'^  Hush,  Elsie !"  said  the  minister.  '^  Do  not  be  alarmed.  Where  is 
my  brother — Alexander  ?" 

"  Upstairs  in  his  ain  room ;  and  awfii',  awfu'  dementit.  But  what  dae 
a'  these  folks  want  here  the  noo  ?" 

One  of  the  constables  here  step|)ed  forward,  and  whispered  in  the 
woman's  ear.  She  gave  a  slight  scream  of  terror,  and  glanced  timidly 
at  her  master.  He  stood  in  a  gloomy  attitude,  and  paid  no  attention  to 
her. 

^'  I  thocht  as  muckle,"  cried  the  woman.  ^'  Eh,  Mr.  Macbraith,  what 
did  I  tell  ye  it  wad  come  tae  ?  I  kent  there  was  something  wrang  the 
nicht  when  he  slipt  awa'  and  cam'  back — ^ye  ken  how." 

''Not  a  word,  Elsie.  I  must  convince  these  good  people  and  this 
young  lady,  who  is  my  accuser,  that  there  is  a  mistake  somewhere.  Not 
a  word,  I  say !    Gentlemen,  be  good  enough  to  make  your  search." 

They  searched  high  and  low,  but  found  nothing,  the  minister  lending 
them  cold  assistance  all  tfie  while.  At  the  very  top  of  the  house  we 
halted  at  last  before  the  door  of  a  small  room.  On  trying  the  door,  we 
found  that  it  was  locked. 

''  Have  you  a  key  7"  asked  a  constable ; ''  or  must  we  force  the  door?'* 

''Elsie,  give  these  gentlemen  the  key  of  this  apartmeiit?^ 
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The  woman  did  as  desired;  and  we  unlocked  the  door.  We  were 
entering  the  room,  with  lighted  candles  in  our  hands^  when  Alexander 
Macbraith  walked  to  the  threshold  and  confronted  us.  He  was  dressed 
in  the  same  suit  of  dingy  black,  the  wrists  of  his  shirt  were  bloody ;  and 
in  his  hand  he  held  a  lai^e  carving-knife,  with  which  he  was  catting 
bread.  It  was  then  that  die  truth  flashed  upon  me  for  the  first  time. 
Alexander  was  chuckling  to  himself,  but  he  was  very  pale.  When  he 
saw  us,  he  would  have  sprung  over  to  attack  us,  had  not  the  minister 
interposed  and  motioned  him  back.  He  obeyed ;  but  as  we  entered,  he 
crept  close  to  his  brother. 

^^I  hae  dune  it,  man,  I  hae  dune  it !''  he  whispered.  ^^Dead  men  tell 
nae  tales,  ye  ken ;  and  he*s  as  cauld  as  my  gowd.  I  hae  dune  it  wi'  this!" 
He  flourished  the  canring-knife.  ^^  I  crept  ahint  him  on  tiptae,  an*  grip- 
pit  him  by  the  hair  o'  the  heid,  and  pu'd  him  doim,  and  then  it  was  owre 
wi'  him.  He  was  walking  yonner  amang  trees  and  whins,  and  I  was 
keeking  out,  and  I  saw  him,  and  I  crept  awa'  frae  the  house  and  did  it. 
The  deil  o'  a  woman  yonner" — he  pointed  to  the  servant,  of  whom  he 
seemed  to  stand  in  awe — '^  didna  see  me,  and  I  cam'  ben  again ;  and  she 
was  nane  the  wiser.     Is  it  no'  gran  ?'" 

We  had  entered  the  room.  It  was  a  small  square  apartment,  contain- 
ing a  bed  and  one  or  two  chairs.  There  was  no  ^replace,  and  the  window 
was  closely  barred.  Several  frightened  rustics  followed  in  our  track,  and 
we  all  stood  gazing  at  the  brothers. 

'*  Drop  that  knife,  Sandie,"  said  the  minister  sternly.  The  imbecile 
obeyed.  The  knife  was  picked  up  by  the  servant,  who  turned  him  into 
a  comer  with  a  steady  mesmeric  gaze  of  both  eyes. 

'^  (Gentlemen,"  said  the  minister,  ^^  permit  me  to  introduce  yon  to  Mr. 
Alexander  Macbraith,  my  brother." 

Alexander  bowed  grotesquely,  placed  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and 
seemed  highly  flattered. 

^'  Ye  are  welcome,  ane  an'  a',"  he  said  simperingly ;  *'  and  we'll  hae  a 
rousing  game  the  nicht  at  the  cards." 

Here  his  eye  fell  suddenly  on  me,  and  he  seemed  kindled  into  fury. 
He  sprang  at  me  with  a  scream,  and  I  drew  back  terrified.  The  consta- 
bles and  rustics  spitmgupon  him.  There  was  a  brief  sbuggle,  and  at  last 
he  was  held  writhing  on  the  ground.  One  of  the  men  fetched  a  rope  f 
and  the  imbecile  was  soon  firmly  bound. 

"  Well,  gentlemen !"  said  the  minister,  turning  with  a  fierce  and  mock- 
ing smile  to  his  escort.  They  said  nothing,  but  made  a  vigorous  search 
through  the  apartment.  Their  search  was  at  last  rewarded.  Poked  hur- 
riedly under  the  bedclothes,  and  begrimed  with  mud  and  blood,  they  found 
the  hat  and  cloak  of  Mr.  Macbraith. 

^'  We're  getting  wind  of  the  business  at  last,"  grunted  one  of  the  con- 
stables with  satisfaction. 

**  And  what  do  you  purpose  doing,  gentlemen,  at  this  junctm  P*  asked 
Macbraith  with  stmi  calmnew. 
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"  Doing !"  exclaimed  the  other  constable  roughly ;  "  why,  doing  our 
duty^  to  be  sure,  and  bringing  both  you  and  the  madman  here  at  once 
before  the  authorities.  In  the  mean  time,  we  arrest  you  both  on  a  charge 
of  wilful  murder." 

I  have  little  more  to  add. 

It  was  satisfactorily  proved  at  the  trial  that  Alexander  Macbraith  had 
been  the  assassin,  and  that  the  minister  was  entirely  innocent.  The  tale 
I  had  heard  in  the  Manse  was  true ;  and  Alexander,  cunning  and  revenge- 
ful in  some  things,  although  harmless  in  the  main,  had  not  forgotten  his 
persecutor.  He  had  watched  him  again  and  again  by  daylight,  walking  in 
the  lane  below  the  Manse  ;  and  on  the  night  in  question,  having  caught 
glimpses  of  a  dark  figure,  he  seized  an  opportunity  to  slip  out  disguised 
in  his  brother's  clothes,  and  perpetrated  the  dreadfbl  deed. 

The  minister  was  severely  reprimanded  for  having  suffered  his  brother 
to  remain  comparatively  free,  and  thus  having  given  him  an  opportunity 
to  commit  the  crime.  It  was  proved  that  he  was  allowed  to  roam  freely 
about  the  house;  being  perfectly  under  the  control  of  his  brother  and  of  the 
housekeeper,  who  had  once  held  office  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  Macbraith, 
in  defence,  asserted  that  he  had  believed  his  brother  quite  harmless,  and 
that  he  had  no  suspicion  that  he  was  strong-minded  enough  to  be  capable 
of  such  memory  and  such  resentment.  The  affair  ended  by  the  committal 
of  Alexander  to  the  lunatic  asylum,  formerly  his  brother's  terror. 

I  was  right.  My  poor  mother  recovered  herself  in  time,  but  she  never 
managed  to  get  married  again. 

Ttat  I  did  not  marry  the  minister,  you  have  already  guessed.  Indeed , 
such  a  marriage  was  rendered  a  moral  impossibility.  Some  weeks  after 
tiie  trial,  I  received  the  following  note  in  a  rugged  scrawl : 

"Miss  Jessie  Hayman,— 

"  I  regret  the  sorrow  of  you  and  yours,  for  I  loved  you — 
loved  you  I  I  love  you ;  but  I  am  not  too  blind  to  see  that  the  gulf  be- 
tween us  is  impassable.  You  will  always  be  a  strange  portion  of  my  dark 
life,  for  (I  repeat  it)  I  love  you.  Why,  I  know  not ;  you  did  not  con- 
quer me  in  the  usual  way — But  enough;  I  leave  England  to-morrow,  never 
to  return.  Richard  Macbraith." 

He  spake  wisely.  The  gulf  between  us  was  never  to  be  passed.  But 
I  often  think  of  the  minister,  now  in  my  old  age ;  and  the  bitter,  bitter 
Iieart-struggle,  returning  again,  lasted  so  long,  that  I  had  grown  old  and 
Weak  before  I  knew  that  it  was  too  late  to  love  again. 

R.  W.  B. 
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Cde  ^ot0bt0grap|i9  of  an  (tvHi  Spirit. 

The  existence  of  incorporeal  beings  to  which  the  epithet  of 'evil'  may  b 
applied  with  more  or  less  propriety;  seems  almost  a  necessary  corollar 
from  the  admission  of  the  immortality  of  the  spirit  itself.  The  proposi 
tion  that  such  beings  may  exercise  an  influence  upon  human  affairs  n 
quires,  indeed,  such  an  admission  as  an  indispensable  postulate,  but  is  b 
no  means  a  logical  deduction  from  it.  It  may  be  received  upon  extemi 
authority,  such  as  the  interpretation  usually  given  to  certain  well-know 
passages  in  the  Gospels ;  or  as  an  inference  from  mental  experiences,  sue 
as  that  of  the  existence — which  several  minds  of  a  high  order  profei 
themselves  to  have  suspected — of  a  psychical  agency  distinctly  distUD 
guishable  from  any  that  could  be  referred  to  their  own  personality,  an 
operating  in  a  manner  most  distressing  and  repugnant  to  the  latter. 
Neither  of  these  arguments  admit  of  demonstration,  the  interpretatio 
being  contested  and  uncertain,  and  the  experience  only  evidence  for  thoi 
to  whom  it  has  been  vouchsafed.  If  we  woald  ascertain  the  truth  of  th 
matter  with  certainty,  we  must  appeal,  as  in  most  other  inquiries,  to  tfa 
evidence  of  external  facts.  Of  such,  carelessly  and  insufficiently  observe 
and  recorded,  there  is  a  very  great  abundance;  duly  authenticated, 
most  significant  penury,  if,  indeed,  any  such  exist.  Undoubtedly  tb 
belief  in  demoniacal  possession  is  a  natural  growth  of  the  human  min( 
encountered  in  every  country  imder  the  sun.  We  invariably  find,  hoii 
ever,  that  its  prevalence  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  degree  of  enlightenmei 
existing  in  any  such  country ;  possession  being  among  the  most  ordinal 
of  phenomena  in  Negroland,  very  common  in  Abyssinia,  not  unfrequent  i 
Turkey  and  Arabia,  occasional  in  Spain  and  Italy,  almost  unheard  of  i 
England.  The  inference  is  obvious.  Nevertheless  there  is  a  certain  res 
due  of  obstinate  facts,  or  supposed  facts,  which  ought  to  be  scrutinised,- 
first,  that  it  may  be  ascertained  whether  they  are  really  facts  at  all,  the 
that,  in  the  event  of  their  proving  to  be  such,  it  may  be  shown  what  coi 
elusion  they  do  tend  to  establish,  if  it  be  not  that  of  demoniacal  possei 
sion.  As  a  contribution  to  this  interesting  inquiry,  we  propose  to  deta 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  few  cases,  ailer  materials  fumishe 
by  Dr.  Justinus  Kemer,  the  well-known  writer  on  the  philosophy  of  tl 
supernatural,  on  whose  authority  the  whole  story  rests.t  We  shall  the 
append  some  observations  on  Dr.  Kemer's  qualifications  as  an  observe 
premising  in  this  place  that  we  entirely  acquit  him  of  the  remotest  approac 
to  intentional  deception.  Before  entering  upon  the  narrative,  it  may  n< 
be  amiss  to  add  a  few  words  in  illustration  of  the  exact  question  at  issa 
This  is  not  whether  people  ever  believe  themselves  to  be  animated  by  ef 

*  See  Professor  Maurice's  Theological  EssaySj  and  the  remarka  of  his  able  crit 
in  the  Prospective  Review, 

t  Ocschichtcn  Besessener  neucrcr  Zcit,  &c.    Karlsruliei  1835. 
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spirits, — ^which  is  admitted, — bat  whether  the  belief  is  well  grounded. 
The  one  inquiry  to  be  steadily  kept  in  view  is,  whether  the  patient's  be- 
hariour  is  such  as  to  be  only  explicable  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  super- 
natural agency,  or  whether  the  fact  of  his  belief  in  such  agency  may  not 
sufficiently  account  for  it  A  man,  it  may  be  argued,  believes  in  the 
existence  of  demons ;  he  believes  that  they  are  sometimes  permitted  to 
tike  possession  of  a  human  organism,  and  convert  its  physical  and  intel- 
lectual machinery  to  their  own  use ;  he  has  well-defined  ideas  as  to  the 
probable  character  of  the  actions  and  demeanour  of  a  demon  thus  incar- 
nated ;  and  so,  fdling  into  some  strange  malady,  which  he  is  led  to  iden- 
tify with  diabolical  possession,  he  naturally  adapts  his  own  behaviour  to 
the  supposed  circumstances  of  his  case.  A  parallel  instance  is  a£fbrded 
by  the  rare,  but  perfectly  authenticated,  disorder  of  lyeanthropia^  the 
suffisrer  from  which,  imagining  himself  a  wolf,  howls  inarticulately,  roams 
in  churchyards  by  night,  and  endeavours  to  dig  up  the  dead  with  his 
hands.  Perceiving,  however,  that  his  exterior  is  in  no  respect  metamor- 
phosed, and  that  he  simply  imitates  the  demeanour  of  a  wolf  in  the  same 
manner  that  a  sane  person  might  if  so  disposed,  we  discern  in  him  merely 
the  victim  of  an  hallucination.  If,  therefore,  we  find  supposed  demoniacs 
merely  mimicking  the  probable  behaviour  of  a  demon,  as  lycanthropists 
mimic  the  habits  of  a  wolf,  our  conclusion  must  be  the  same  in  the  former 
case  as  in  the  latter;  but  if  they  exhibit  phenomena  irreconcilable  with 
the  idea  of  a  natural  mental  action,  however  morbid, — if,  for  example, 
they  predict  events  correctly,  or  speak  in  language  previously  unknown 
to  them,— -some  other  explanation  must  be  resorted  to. 

Anna  Maria  U — ^,the  subject  ofKemer's  narrative,  was  bom  in  the 
kingdom  of  Wurtemburg,  Dec.  31, 1709.  She  is  described  by  him  as  a 
pious,  cheerful,  industrious  woman ;  married,  healthy,  and  the  mother  of 
three  children.  In  August  1880,  without  previous  warning,  she  became 
subject  to  convulsive  paroxysms,  during  which  she  lost  the  consciousness 
of  her  own  personality,  assuming  the  character  of  some  deceased  indi- 
vidual, and  supporting  it  with  entire  consistency  of  voice,  speech,  and 
action.  On  her  recovery,  she  had,  or  professed  to  have,  no  recollection 
of  any  thing  she  had  said  6r  done  during  her  fit  The  following  anec- 
dote is  given  as  an  example. 

''  After  she  had  been  afflicted  for  four  months,  a  strange  voice  said 
out  of  her  to  her  brother,  *  Do  you  know  who  I  am  ?'  *  No,'  was  the 
reply.  *  Do  you  remember  having  ever  stolen  pears  V  '  Once,  when  a 
boy,  firom  sudi  a  one.'  '  I  -am  he  V  On  her  recovery  fipm  her  paroxysm, 
she  declared  herself  ignorant  both  of  what  she  had  said,  and  of  her 
brother's  boyish  theft.  From  this  ^me,  whenever  she  was  afflicted,  the 
voice  of  this  person  spoke  continually  out  of  her,  howling,  raving,  and 
pouring  forth  execrations  against  God  and  every  thing  holy.  Several 
medical  men  were  called  in,  who  treated  her  with  belladonna,  stramo- 
nium, and  all  the  most  drttetic  remedies  in  the  pharmacopoeia,  which  were 
altc^ther  inefifectuaL" 

VOL.  IV.  !• 
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Indeed,  Eerner's  irordB  might  be  taken  to  mean  that  thej  did  m 
even  prodaee  any  physical  efiisct;  bnt  he  expresses  himself  so  aa 
biguously  as  to  reoider  it  doabtlul  whether  this  is  really  what  he  intead 
to  imply.  Prayer  was  fonnd  more  efficacious,  also  ^^  magical  appliei 
tion/'  whatever  this  may  mean.  On  two  occasions  she  was  taken  on 
pilgrimage  to  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  to  the  immense  disgust  of  d 
demon,  who  shrieked,  cnrsed,  threw  her  into  the  most  fearful  eonvn 
sions,  and  tossed  her  up  and  down  like  a  ball.  The  priests,  howefei 
refused  to  exorcise  her,  as  she  did  not  belong  to  their  comnranion,  b 
allowed  her  to  go  in  and  pray  before  the  altar,  which  had  the  effect  i 
quelling  the  eyil  spirit  fer  a  while.  At  one  time  he  seemed  to  have  (m 
saken  her  altogether,  but  soon  returned  accompanied  by  another,  as  wi 
inferred  from  her  speaking  with  two  distinct  voices.  Sometimes  a  legio 
of  fiends  appeared  to  take  possession  of  her,  and  the  clamour  on  sue 
occasions  is  compared  to  that  of  a  pack  of  hounds.  Amid  all  thei 
horrors  her  confinement  occurred,  which  was  the  means  of  procuring  hi 
some  respite,  as  the  demon  appeared  to  have  no  power  over  her  while  hi 
innocent  babe  was  in  her  arms.*  How,  under  these  circumstances,  di 
ever  came  to  part  with  it  is  a  question  which  it  would  be  useless  to  addrei 
to  the  worthy  Eemer,  who,  an  enthusiastic  cultivator  of  demonology  i 
all  its  branches,  has  neither  eyes  nor  ears  for  any  thing  at  variance  wit 
his  preconceived  opiniims. 

The  woman  having  now  suffered  more  than  two  years,  medicine  ham 
ing  proved  a  delusion,  and  prayer  only  a  palliative,  recourse  was  had  I 
a  peasant,  a  match  for  the  best  medium  in  Massachusetts  in  piety,  £ntl 
and  mesmeric  influence.  This  veteran  in  diabolic  warfisure  altmd  tfa 
plan  of  attack,  and  sought  to  ameliorate  the  physical  condition  of  tli 
patient  by  raising  the  moral  standard  of  the  demons.  Alter  eleve 
weeks  of  incessant  supplication,  fasting,  and  magnetism,  he  brought  d 

*  ThiB  ancient,  general,  and  beautiful  superstition  is  gTi4>bically  illustrated  i 
the  legend  of  Twardowski,  the  Polish  Faust.  Satan,  weary  of  the  services  the  m; 
gician  is  continually  requiring  at  his  hands,  decoys  him  to  a  house  in  Cracow,  wber 
for  some  unexplained  reason,  he  expects  to  have  him  at  a  disadvantage.  Pat  o 
his  guard  by  the  indiscretion  of  a  flock  of  ravens  and  owls,  who  cannot  8l^>p^el 
their  satisfaction  at  seeing  him  enter  the  house,  Twardowski  snatches  a  new-bd 
child  from  the  cradle,  and  paces  the  room  with  it  in  his  arms.  In  rushes  the  devi 
as  terrible  as  horns,  tail,  and  hoofs  can  make  him ;  but  confronted  with  the  in&n 
recoils  and  collapses  instanter.  This  suggests  to  him  the  propriety  of  resorting  i 
"  moral  suasion ;"  and  after  a  while  he  thus  addresses  the  magician,  "  Thou  art 
gentleman,  and  knowest  that  verbum  nohUe  debet  esse  Habile"  Twardowski  fee 
that  he  cannot  break  his  word  of  honour  as  a  gentleman,  replaces  the  child  in  tl 
cradle,  and  flics  up  the  chimney  with  his  companion.  In  the  confusion  of  his  facn 
ties,  however,  the  demon  would  seem  to  have  mistaken  the  way ;  at  all  events,  tl 
pair  fly  upwards  instead  of  downwards,  Twardowski  lustily  intoning  a  hymn,  ti 
suddenly  he  finds  his  companion  gone,  and  himself  fixed  at  an  immeasurable  heigl 
iu  the  air,  and  hears  a  voice  above  him  saying,  "  Thus  shalt  thou  hang  until  tl 
day  of  judgment!"  He  has,  however,  changed  one  of  his  disciples  into  a  spide 
and  is  in  the  habit  of  letting  him  down  to  collect  the  news  of  earth.  When,  tfaer 
fore,  we  see  any  floating  threads  of  gossamer,  we  may  (Aspect  that  "  a  chiel's  aaws 
05  taking  notes/'  though  it  is  not  equsWy  pio\i«b\Afi  \.\ia.t  he  will  tver  "  prtot  tham.' 
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first  of  them  to  prayer  and  repentance^  and  ultimately  ejected  him  ^*wiA 
an  andible  eiq^loaion."  A  concentrated  attack  was  about  to  be  made  upon 
the  aeeond  and  more  obstinate  intruder^  when  an  nnforeeeen  impediment 
presented  itself  in  the  shape  of  the  police,  who  (donbtless  iuadsfUe  duh 
Ms)  €ame  down  upon  the  exorcist  and  locked  him  up.  The  charge  was 
swiadUngy  the  defence  able,  the  result  his  release^  and  the  condition  of  it 
that  he  should  make  no  further  attempt  to  cast  out  any  deril  or  derils. 
Dr.  Kemer  now  took  the  commaiid,  the  patient  becoming  an  inmate 
(rfhis  hooM  en  Feb.  28, 1833.  He  found  her  to  all  appearance  a  Terj 
ezedlent  woman,  honest  and  pious.  As  might  be  expected,  she  was 
greatly  eBsaomted  from  her  protracted  and  strange  disorder.  Her  eyes 
had  a  peculiarly  spectral  appearance,  like  that  by  which  Itelians  profess 
to  recognise  tLJettatarSy  and  gave  her  continual  pain,  which  she  attributed 
to  the  denim's  looking  out  of  them.  She  took  no  offence  when  the  dia- 
boBeal  origin  of  her  malady  was  disputed,  merely  expressing  a  natural 
wish  that  the  medical  gentlemen  would  reUere  her  sufferings  first  and 
discuss  the  cause  of  them  afterwards.  Except  whea  under  the  influence 
of  her  paroxysms,  there  was  not  the  slightest  symptom  of  insanity  iu 
her  demeanour.  Her  attecks  were  usually  sudden,  commencing  with 
Tiolent  tremors ;  she  would  then  close  her  eyes,  and  the  demon,  hurling 
hsr  noiently  to  and  fro>  b^^  to  pour  forth  a  torrent  of  execrations. 
Acoofding  to  his  own  account,  this  personage  was  by  no  means  a  falleu 
aagdy  but  simply  a  good-for-nothing  miller  who  had  hanged  himself 
about  fifteen  years  prerioudy,  and  whom  she  had  never  known  in  her 
life.  When  the  paroxysm  had  abated,  she  gladly  turned  to  prayer;  a 
proceeding  highly  obnoxieus  to  the  evil  spirit,  who  would  thrust  out  her 
tonguey  dilated  to  a  preternatural  bulk,  distort  every  muscle  of  her  coun- 
tmaace,  and  convert  her  words  to  blasphemies.  An  exorcist  (it  is  not 
said  who)  was  at  hand  to  lend  assistance  on  such  occasions ;  and  Xemer 
protesto  most  solenmly  that  every  injunction  he  laid  upon  the  demon  in 
Latin,  a  language  of  which  the  patient  was  entirely  ignorant,  was  under* 
stood,  and,  if  it  suited  the  fiend's  humour,  obeyed.  This  might,  Kemer 
asMves  us,  be  authenticated  by  numerous  witnesses,  but,  as  he  does  not 
prodaes  them,  the  assertion  must  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth. 

After  duly  reconnoitring  the  scene  of  operations,  Kemer  determined 
Vfom  the  employment  of  magnetism  as  his  principal  remedy.  The  ordi« 
nary  method  of  magnetising  (making  passes  from  head  to  foot)  proved 
eBtbdy  ineffective,  but  no  sooner  had  the  process  been  reversed  than 
rsssks  began  to  manifest  themselves.  Three  passes  usually  sufficed  to 
«»«^  iZlm  into  a  condition  between  Bleefrng  «.d  wa4^,  when  a 
voioe,  supposed  to  be  that  of  a  guardian  ai^d,*  was  heard  speaking 
withiB  h&r,  and  promising  her  delivwanee.    She  used  to  declare  while  in 

*  "  During  Uni  attempt  a  small  faint  roice  was  haard  saying, '  Wh^  donH  ffou 
•djwref    (2%Uvxuheardina9maUnD§et  v(nee,iUjn!p09edtobeik^ 
On  wliich  the  clergyman  commanded,**  ftc.    (A  Namtive  of  theUXe  «xtt%»t^Tv«s^ 
Obso  of  Gee.  Luktiii^  Mc^  BrUfUi,  1798,) 
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her  trance  that  the  good  spirit  was  strengthened  hy  magnetism,  and  th 
demon  enfeebled.  The  latter  seemed  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  as  h 
did  all  he  could  to  interrupt  her  slumbers,  and  overwhelmed  the  gnardia 
spirit  with  abuse.  Being  asked  on  one  occasion  where  the  soul  of  th 
woman  was  while  he  had  possession  of  the  body,  he  answered  that  it  wi 
away  with  ^'  the  beggar,"  meaning  the  angel.  He  opposed  an  equall 
active  resistance  to  the  attempted  administration  of  medicine,  rarel 
allowing  the  patient  to  partake  of  any  thing  but  soup,  and  frequent! 
avowing  his  intention  to  famish  her  to  death.  It  was  nevertheless  evi 
dent  that  the  remedial  measures  adopted  were  not  without  effect  upo 
him :  after  long-continued  adjuration  and  magnetism,  he  would  appea 
so  far  subdued  as  to  permit  the  patient  to  he  brought  to  an  open  windo? 
which  afforded  her  much  relief;  although,  indeed,  he  seldom  fiedled  t 
start  up  when  least  expected  and  hurl  her  violently  backwards,  where  sh 
would  lie  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  senseless  and  apparently  inanimab 
Yet  the  power  of  the  benevolent  spirit  appeared  on  the  increase,  and  aftc 
a  while  the  patient  began  to  faU  from  time  to  time  into  a  magneti 
trance  spontaneously,  without  any  external  application  of  mesmeri 
agency.  During  these  trances  the  voice  of  the  angel  was  distinct! 
heard  comforting  her,  and  promising  ultimate  relief. 

At  this  stage  of  the  narrative  Kemer  resigns  his  pen  to  a  medicf 
friend,  on  whose  confirmation  of  his  own  statements  he  seems  to  rely  fl 
an  effectual  antidote  to  any  scepticism  the  reader  may  hitherto  have  en 
tertained.  As,  however,  he  neither  gives  this  person's  name,  resident 
nor  any  thing  tending  in  the  smallest  degree  to  authenticate  his  assei 
tions,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  any  other  effect  will  be  produced  than  a 
additional  distrust  of  the  observations  of  one  so  imperfectly  sensible  of  th 
nature  and  value  of  testimony.  The  change  in  the  narrator  is  so  far  ad 
vantageous  that  the  story  gains  in  clearness  and  vividness.  The  ne^ 
witness  describes  the  patient  as  a  mild  quiet  woman,  fond  of  knittin 
and  domestic  employments,  whose  natural  condition  presented  nothin 
peculiar.  ^^She  is  communicative  without  being  loquacious,  and  praj 
frequently,  especially  in  the  open  air.  Her  frame  is  much  emaciate< 
but  there  is  less  alteration  in  her  features  than  might  have  been  expectec 
A  spasmodic  closing  of  the  eyes  is  frequently  observable.  She  complaii 
principally  of  the  misrepresentations  to  which  her  disorder  exposes  her 
of  the  sorrow  which  her  husband,  children,  and  other  connexions  suffi 
on  her  account ;  and  of  being  a  burden  to  her  physician  and  his  b 
nevolent  family.  Her  appearance  when  magnetised  is  that  of  a  qui( 
sleeper,  except  that  she  sits  quite  erect  and  immovable,  the  eyes  gentl 
shut,  her  visage  composed,  but  without  that  entranced  expression  whio 
I  have  noticed  in  many  somnambulists."  This  last  remark  is  of  imporl 
ance,  as  showing  that  Kemer's  fiiend  was  already  a  student  of  mesmeri 
phenomena,  not,  therefore,  the  sceptical,  or  even  the  unbiased  obBerve; 
whose  testimony  it  would  have  been  so  desirable  to  obtain.  It  is  a  genen 
remark,  applicable  to  all  narratives  oi  demomusd  ^^oesession,  that^  a 
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though  many  have  been  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  manifestation  of 
symptoms  respecting  which  they  were  previously  incredulous^  no  one 
seems  inclined  to  resort  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  supernatural  agency  unless 
already  prejudiced  in  its  favour. 

After  repes^ting  and  confirming  Kemer's  statements  in  the  main^  the 
second  physician  continues : 

'^  Between  one  and  two[in  the  morning  (of  March  2dd)  the  paroxysms 
lost  something  of  their  dreadful  character,  and  the  speech  of  the  demon 
became  mild,  sometimes  plaintive.  '  He  felt,'  he  said, '  that  he  must  quit 
the  woman's  body,  and  would  do  so,  only  we  must  give  him  time,  and 
not  make  such  a  dead  set  at  him  (meaning  the  adjurations  in  the  name 
of  Jesus) ;  if  one  did  but  know  haw  terrible  it  was  outside  (here  the  body 
shuddered)  one  would  have  pity  upon  him,  and  not  press  him  so  hard.'"  ' 

The  next  time  the  patient  was  magnetised,  her  guardian  spirit  was 
understood  to  confirm  all  the  assertions  of  the  demon,  to  declare  that 
he  was  fast  becoming  a  real  penitent,  to  recommend  a  milder  method  of 
treatment,  and  to  predict  that  he  would  be  dislodged  between  eleven  and 
twelve  A.M.  What  follows  reminds  us  of  the  stage-direction :  '^  ViUain 
leans  against  side-scenes,  and  becomes  virtuous."  The  convulsions  gradu- 
ally decreased  in  violence,  the  demon's  conversation  began  to  take  an 
edifying  turn,  and  at  length  he  voluntarily  declared  that^  he  would  go 
that  very  day,  but  could  not  do  so  imtil  he  had  made  a  full  confession  of 
the  sins  of  his  earthly  existence,  to  which  end  he  required  to  be  continu- 
ally questioned  and  admonished  to  tell  the  truth.  Kemer  and  his  fiiend 
accordingly  set  to  work,  and  extracted  the  diabolical  autobiography  piece- 
meaL  During  his  examination,  the  evil  spirit  made  perceptible  advances 
in  moral  excellence,  and  manifested  an  especial  desire  to  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  sin.  A  little  before  noon,  his  confession 
being  ended,  the  woman  swooned  thrice,  and  the  demon  took  his  depar- 
ture with  a  loud  soimd  like  blowing.  On  recovering  from  her  trance,  the 
patient  was  tested  with  some  additional  exorcisms ;  but  these  being  void 
of  effect,  and  the  improvement  in  her  appearance  and  manner  unmis- 
takable, her  recovery,  rather  prematurely  as  it  proved,  wasj  considered 
certain. 

The  communications  of  the  evil  spirit  were  to  the  following  effect : 
His  name  had  been  Kaspar  B — ^r,  and  he  had  been  bom  in  1783.  From 
his  infancy  he  had  shown  an  evil  disposition,  and  in  particular  a  great 
propensity  to  falsehood.  His  father  spoiled  him  by  over-severity,  his 
mother  by  over-indulgence,  and  a  limited  capacity  prevented  his  profit- 
ing by  the  instruction  he  received  at  school.  As  he  grew  up  his  conduct 
became  more  and  more  dissolute,  till  at  length  he  killed  one  of  his  com- 
panions in  a  drunken  scuffle.  ''  The  matter  was  not  inquired  into ;  I  had 
no  peace,  and  yet  did  not  repent.  Once  I  robbed  a  miller's  lad  of  his 
watch,  and  was  never  suspected  j  I  sold  it  for  a  trifle,  which  I* wasted. 
I  continually  &lsified  the  reckonings  in  the  mill ;  yet  I  did  some  good^ 
as  I  sometimes  gave  the  embezzled  meal  to  the  poot.'*    It  vi%&  \isx^  ^^^ 
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jected  that  he  had  no  right  to  chum  any  merit  on  this  ground,  the  meal 
not  haying  been  his  own.  '^  I  cannot  think/'  he  replied,  ''that  it  was  a 
sin ;  it  did  no  harm  to  the  rich,  and  ]»ofited  the  poor."  It  was  yeiy 
difficult  to  convince  him  on  this  point,  but  at  length  he  was  brought  to 
express  a  sort  of  ocmditional  repentance,  and  continued  his  narrative  as 
follows : 

''I  was  now  married,  and  had  a  mill  of  my  own.  We  had  no  chil- 
dren. My  wife  was  a  dear,  good  woman,  who  always  dealt  kindly  with 
me,  and  admonished  me  to  reform  my  course  of  life.  I  paid  no  heed  to 
her  warnings^  nor  regarded  her  trouble ;  yet  I  was,  at  least,  not  un&ith- 
fid  to  her.  I  went  about  from  tavern  to  tavern,  and,  so  long  as  I  received 
my  money  myself,  it  remained  but  a  very  short  time  with  me.  At  last 
my  wife  took  it  into  her  own  hands,  but  gave  me  all  she  was  able,  and 
continued  to  speak  kindly  with  me.  Oh,  she  was  a  good  woman !  But 
I  paid  no  regard  to  her,  and  became  worse  and  worse.  At  length  she 
lost  patience,  and  told  me  that  she  was  ashamed  to  look  her  friends  in  the 
fiiee,  they  having  always  been  against  the  match,  and  if  I  did  not  reform, 
she  must  procure  a  divorce.  This  greatly  angered  and  terrified  me.  I 
would  not  be  divorced,  and  yet  would  not  stay  with  her,  as  I  felt  ashamed 
in  her  presence.  The  devil  entered  me,  and  drove  me  out  of  the  house. 
I  ran  to  EUevargen,  called  in  two  or  three  debts,  and  turned  the  money 
into  drink.  The  people  did  not  pay  me  much,  as  they  knew  my  wife  was 
housekeeper.  I  could  not  resolve  what  to  do.  Sometimes  I  thought  of 
returning,  but  folt  too  much  ashamed ;  sometimes  of  going  abroad  and 
taking  service  in  a  mill,  but  for  this  I  was  too  proud.  I  thus  came  to 
Westhausen,  where  I  spent  the  night.  I  could  not  sleep,  and,  urged  on 
by  my  troubled  mind,  came  at  length  to  a  coppice,  whcore  it  occurred  to 
me  to  hang  myself  thinking  that  this  would  be  the  best  way  to  vex  my 
wife." 

On  being  asked  whether  he  had  not  regarded  suicide  as  a  sin,  he  re- 
plied that  he  had  never  thought  of  that,  and  had  at  the  time  no  belief  in 
a  future  life.  ''  I  fostened  a  handkerchief  about  my  neck,  and  hung  my- 
self to  a  tree,  so  low  that  the  extremities  of  my  feet  touched  the  ground. 
It  was  soon  over ;  but  meanwhile  I  recollected  with  sorrow  that  I  should 
not  be  buried.    After  being  found,  I  was  taken  away  and  dissected." 

Here  the  demon  and  the  patient  respectively  went  to  sleep.  On  the 
former  ag^ain  giving  signs  of  existenee,  his  depositions*  were  formally  read 
over  to  him,  and  he  amended  them  by  admitting  that,  notwithstanding 
his  assertions  to  the  contrary,  he  had  been  unfaithfol  to  his  wife.  Em 
then  continued : 

''  Since  I  hung  myself  in  1818, 1  have  been  obliged  to  dwell  in  the 

*  It  is  said  that  similar  documents  obtained  in  the  proceedings  against  the  prisit 
Urbain  Grandier — proceedings  in  which  we  presume  the  stanchest  believers  in  de- 
moniacal agency  now  see  nothing  diabolical  except  the  wickedness  of  those  who 
M0t  them  on  foot — are  still  preserved  in  the  French  Archives,  auikeniieaied  bf  tA# 
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air  in  Ae  shape  of  a  wasp^  till,  sixteen  weeks  sinoe^  I  was  able  to  enter 
the  body  of  this  woman^  and  hare  tormented  her  dreadfully  ever  since. 
I  hardly  knew  her  before ;  she  was  only  a  childy  and  I  never  troubled 
nyseif  about  children,  nor  any  one  but  the  eompaaions  of  my  debancheries. 
Her  fa^er  never  employed  me,  but  was  good  to  me  in  other  respect  and 
a  very  worthy  man.  I  have  oocasioned  him  much  care  and  trouble ;  and 
h0W  I  have  tormented  this  woman's  mother  and  children  and  husband ! 
I  could  not  help  it;  I  must  do  it;  but  was  it  not  a  great  sin ?  .  Oh,  how 
I  repent ! — yes,  I  now  see  my  wickedness,  and  repent  it  latterly,  and  beg 
the  pardon  of  alll  have  injured.  Oh,  if  I  could  but  pray !  The  woman 
can,  I  cannot,  and  never  could.  If  I  could,  I  might  get  a  Utde  st^ 
higher,  and  might  hope  not  to  be  rejected  for  ever." 

^'  On  hearing  this,  I"  (Kemer's  friend) ''  asked, '  Canst  thou  not  say 
penitently,  ^  God  be  merdAil  to  me  a  poor  sinner"  ?'  '  Yes,'  cried  a 
voice  from  the  patient  joyfully, '  yes,  I  can !'  and  added  in  a  tone  of  in- 
describable pathos,  ^  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  poor  sinner,  strengthen  me 
in  my  repentance  and  penance,  and  suffer  me  to  find  mercy!'  Where- 
upon ensued  the  final  convulsions,  and  the  deliverance  of  the  patient,  as 
already  described.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  Eemer  took  occasion  to 
adL  her  whether  it  was  not  permissible  to  take  something  fix)m  the  rich 
in  order  to  relieve  the  poor.  Visibly  astonished,  she  answered  without 
hesiiatioD, ' How  can  this  be? — ^theft  is  theft,  however  the  stolen  goods 
may  be  applied.' " 

Kemer's  colleague  condudes  by  assuring  us  that  the  inquiries  set  on 
foot  had  already  resulted  in  the  verification  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
demon's  confession.  They  were  still  in  progress  when  he  wrote,  but  we 
hear  no  more  of  them.  To  expect  eithar  him  or  Kemer,  with  their  no- 
tions i3£  testimony,  to  condescend  to  authenticate  this  assertion  by  the 
production  of  any  sort  of  tangible  evidence,  would  clearly  be  as  unreason- 
aUa  as  to  receive  it  while  this  confirmation  is  withheld. 

Kemer  proceeds  to  detail  the  unfortunate  relapses  of  his  patient^ 
which  at  first  appeared  calculated  to  bring  no  small  scandal  upon  the  art 
and  mystery  of  exorcism.  It  appeared  that  while  demon  No.  1  had  been 
victoriously  combated  as  above,  demon  No.  2  had  been  lying  perdu^  and 
vpoB  the  disappearance  of  his  comrade,  he  came  forth  and  assorted  him- 
self. When  eventually  overcome  by  the  usual  means,  demon  No.  2  (a 
smith  guilty  of  perjury  and  poisoning)  only  made  room  for  demon  No.  3, 
who  &T  surpassed  his  fellows  in  power  and  wickedness.  Kemer,  who 
had  known  this  personage  in  his  life,  relates,  with  evident  sincerity,  how 
the  woman  was  nearly  destroyed,  and  the  observers  reduced  to  despair. 

^  It  is  certain,"  he  says,  "  that  my  patient  neither  had,  nor  could 
have  ever  heard  or  seen  any  thing  of  this  man.  So  oflen,  however,  as  he 
had  possession  of  her,  her  features  assumed  the  precise  cast  of  his,  which 
were  very  peculiar,  and  she  related  circumstances  firom  his  former  life 
which  could  not  possibly  have  been  known  to  her." 

After  every  attempt  by  the  ordinary  means  had  ]poved.  fam^iXaaii^^^ 
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woman  was  eTentuallj  deliyered  by  the  interposition  of  ^'a  stranger 
great  experience  in  such  matters/'  respecting  whom^  and  his  method 
operation^  Kemer  expresses  himself  viery  mysteriously.  His  success  w 
so  great  as  not  only  to  rescue  the  patient  from  this  particular  demon,  b 
to  insure  her  against  all  similar  attacks  for  the  future.  A  year  aftf 
wards^  her  husband  wrote  to  Kemer : ''  My  wife  continues  perfectly  we 
prays  and  works  without  any  disturbance^  and  joins  with  me  in  thankii 
6od^  who^  through  your  instrumentality^  has  freed  us  from  the  afflicts 
that  had  weighed  so  heavily  upon  us  for  so  many  years." 

The  fact  of  our  having  undertaken  the  consideration  of  this  narrati 
at  all^  will  of  itself  indicate  that  we  are  not  among  those  who  regard  dem 
niacal  possession  as  a  thing  essentially  incredible.  Such  a  conclusion  u 
necessary  corollary  from  the  denial  of  the  possibility  of  abstract  spiritu 
existence  apart  from  the  body,  but  very  illogical  on  any  other  hypothesi 
If  spirits  exist  in  a  disembodied  condition,  they  must  necessarily  opera 
in  some  way  or  other  upon  something;  and  upon  what  should  they  opera 
except  upon  beings  analogous  to  themselyes, — that  is,  other  spirits,  wh 
ther  associated  with  a  corporeal  envelope  or  not?  The  real  d priori  obje 
tions  to  demoniacal  agency  upon  mankind  repose  on  a  totally  differe 
basis — the  extreme  difficulty  of  reconciling  it  with  the  wisdom,  order,  ai 
harmony  observed  in  all  other  departments  of  the  material  and  spiritu 
creation.  This  argument  would  be  unanswerable,  were  it  not  that  exf 
rience  teaches  us  that,  although  fair  judges  of  the  general  scope  and  te 
dency  of  Providential  arrangements,  the  imperfection  of  our  vision  fi 
quently  blinds  us  to  the  significance  of  particular  portions  of  them ;  whi 
the  invariable  tendency  of  augmented  knowledge  is  to  clear  up  appare 
difficulties,  and  display  what  at  first  appeai-ed  chaotic  and  discorda 
contributing  in  its  turn  to  the  universal  harmony.  Such  consideratio: 
may  convince  us  that  we  are  not  justified  in  summarily  rejecting  ai 
opinion  on  the  ground  of  its  clashing  with  our  preconceived  impressions 
the  beneficence  of  Nature,  but  by  no  means  relieve  us  from  the  duty 
subjecting  any  thing  thus  apparently  inharmonious  to  the  most  seve 
scrutiny.  It  must  be  apparent  how  ill-fitted  Kemer's  narrative  is  to  sc 
tain  any  such  test.  From  first  to  last,  not  one  single  incident  is  proper 
authenticated.  The  patient  is  anonymous,  the  witnesses  are  anonymoi 
the  demons  are  anonymous.  It  is  true  that  Eemer's  colleague  assures 
that  the  confessions  of  the  last  had  been  substantially  verified;  but  wl 
is  to  verify  the  verification  ?  What  might  possibly  be  good  evidence 
Wurtemburg  in  1833,  where  and  when  the  witnesses  may  have  be 
known  to  several  persons,  is  no  evidence  to  foreigners  in  1861.  Moreovi 
on  the  hypothesis  of  imposture,  and  the  supposition  that  the  woman  d 
signedly  adapted  her  revelations  to  her  previous  knowledge,  it  is  de 
that  the  result  of  inquiry  must  be  to  confirm  them.  There  is  little  in  i 
narrative  to  relieve  the  patient  from  such  a  suspicion;  and  it  is  certi 
that  even  more  ingenious  and  deliberate  scfalBmes  of  deception  have 
rarious  timea  been  conceived,  and  vncoevs&lly  carried  oat^  with  k 
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apparent  motive,  at  equal  personal  inconyenience,  and  under  the  eyes  of 
hr  more  penetrating  observers.     We  do  not  ourselves  think  it  necessary 
to  resort  to  this  explanation ;  the  existence  of  demonomania  appearing 
to  be  established  by  other  instances,  and  the  admission  of  it  not  in  itself 
involving  any  irrational  consequences,  since,  if  one  hypochondriac  may 
imagine  himself  a  bottle,  and  insist  on  being  decanted,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
why  another  may  not  take  himself  for  a  demon,  and  invoke  the  aid  of  an 
exorcist,  provided  always  that  the  existence  of  a  demon  is  as  much  an 
article  of  belief  with  him  as  that  of  a  bottle  with  his  fellow-patient.    In 
justice  to  the  woman,  moreover,  we  should  make  large  allowance  for  the 
manner  in  which  her  proceedings  must  have  been  coloured  by  the  observers' 
state  of  mind.   Nothing  can  be  more  probable,  for  example,  than  that  half 
her  speeches  were  indirectly  suggested  to  her.    It  is  sufficiently  amus- 
ing to  find  the  devil  asking  for  leading  questions ;  and  we  should  have 
entertained  a  poor  opinion  of  the  exorcists'  ingenuity  if,  with  so  liberal  an 
invitation,  they  had  failed  in  eliciting  any  answers  they  thought  proper. 
It  would  also  much  gratify  us  to  learn  how  often  the  Latinising  exorcist 
had  to  speak,  and  what  gesticulations  he  may  have  used,  before  he  suc- 
ceeded in  conveying  a  distinct  impression  of  his  meaning  to  the  mind  of 
the  patient  or  her  diabolical  representative, — after  which,  we  have  no 
doubt,  he  was  obeyed  with  all  imaginable  docility.     Similar  feelings 
would  also  influence  the  preparation  of  the  narrative;  and  if  the  ob- 
servers' recollections  ever  varied,  we  may  be  certain  that  they  would  act 
upon  the  Christian  principle  of  giving  the  devil  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
Worst  of  all,  where  are  those  most  indisputable  testimonies  of  the  victory 
of  truth,  the  converted  sceptics?    Incredulous  medical  men  are  by  no 
means  hard  to  find  in  Germany  or  elsewhere,  and  we  should  have  thought 
the  rumour  of  this  case  would  have  brought  them  about  Kemer*s  house 
like  astronomers  about  a  comet.     Can  it  be  that  the  worthy  Kemer  shut 
the  door  in  their  faces  ?  or,  more  horrible  yet  to  imagine,  that  they  came, 
and  saw,  and  were  not  convinced  ?    We  cannot  tell ;  certain  it  is  that  he 
would  have  paraded  their  testimony,  if  he  could  in  any  wise  have  got  it. 
The  only  strong  part  of  his  case  is  the  extreme  vraisemblance  of  the  con- 
fessions of  the  demon,  which  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  worthy  in  this 
respect  of  the  authoress  of  Adam  Bede  herself. 

It  comes,  then,  to  this,  that,  anonymous  witnesses  being  as  good  as 
none,  a  fiu^  in  itself  difficult  of  belief,  pregnant  with  the  most  momentous 
corollaries,  and  on  both  these  grounds  requiring  to  be  established  by  the 
strongest  and  most  precise  testimony,  rests  altogether  upon  the  assertions 
of  the  most  notorious  visionary  in  Europe,  a  man  who  has  been  more  suc- 
cessful than  any  other  in  reconciling  the  maximum  of  integrity  with  the 
minimum  of  credibility.  The  utmost  that  such  evidence  can  accomplish 
is  to  raise  a  sort  of  vague  uneasy  suspicion  that  the  belief  to  which  it  points 
may  be  true ;  and  this  is  the  feeling  which,  of  all  others,  the  serious  in- 
quirer after  truth  most  abominates.  It  is,  however,  one  to  ^bkVi  \i^S& 
usuaDj  compellad  to  submit  when  he  directs  liis  mveatof^tiLOiA  V^qr^x^l^ 
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what  are  termed  the  occult  sciences.  A  general  immunity  from  the  roles 
which  gt>vem  testimony  in  other  instances  seems  to  have  been  vouchsafed 
to  all  demons,  ghosts,  witches,  chairs,  and  tables .  Because  no  evidence 
will  satisfy  some,  others  seem  determined  to  redress  the  balasce  by 
being  tJiemselyes  satisfied  without  a  particle.  Who  oyer  saw  a  gfaost- 
story  aathenticated  by  the  names  and  addresses  of  living  persans,  or  a 
'^  medium"  with  any  conception  that  the  demand  upon  testimony  rose 
in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  conclusions  involved  in  it?  It 
seems  probable  that  such  subjects  may  become  themes  of  much  mote 
general  investigation  and  comment  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case ;  and 
if  this  paper  should  induce  one  person  to  inquire  into  them  in  a  philo- 
sophic spirit,  and  to  publish,  if  any  thing,  every  name,  date,  and  incident 
connected  with  them,  it  will  not  have  been  written  in  vain.  Darkness 
is  an  evil  certainly ;  '^  more  light"  was  alike  the  prayer  of  the  combating 
Ajaz  and  of  the  dying  Gk>ethe.  But  better  substantial  honest  darkness 
than  the  ambiguous  twili^t  in  which  every  thing  maybe  any  thing,  and 
any  thinff  nothinsr. 
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7hb  British  Museum  contains  four  great  collections  of  ancient  art-monu- 
xoeatB,  the  Egyptian,  the  Assyrian^  the  Greek,  and  the  Barbarian. 

If  I  had  to  rebuild  the  vast  repository,  I  should  like  to  give  it  a  pre- 
lace,  in  the  form  of  a  tablet  in  the  vestibule,  to  afford  the  visitor  a  clue 
to  guide  him  in  the  bewildering  walk  through  the  galleries.  It  should 
^tell  him  the  dominant  idea  seen  in  the  art  of  each  nation;  with  the  Egyp- 
'tians,  religion;  with  the  Assyrians,  the  greatness  of  the  king;  with  the 
Greeks,  beauty;  with  the  barbarians,  utility. 

If  we  enter  the  Egyptian  galleries  with  this  key,  we  shall  find  their 
csontents  much  more  intelligible  than  if  w^  looked  at  them  vaguely  as 
^orks  of  art  They  come,  almost  wholly,  from  temples  or  tombs,  and 
relate  either  to  the  worship  of  the  gods,  or  to  the  fhture  destiny  of  the 
souL  The  feeling  is  reUgious ;  the  form  that  feeling  took  is  architectural 
The  great  art  was  architecture ;  and  all  the  monuments  we  possess,  not 
alone  the  tablets, 'but  even  the  statues,  great  and  small,  are  each  only  a 
part  of  an  architectural  whole.  So  far  they  might  be  Gothic ;  for  in  a 
Gothic  cathedral  the  art  is  wholly  religious,  and  sculpture  is  the  servant 
of  architecture.  The  statues  of  Bheims  or  Lincoln  are  not  to  be  treated 
as  separate  works  of  sculpture.  But  there  is  a  curious  difference  which 
gives  Egyptian  monuments  their  full  individuality  among  the  works  of 
man :  they  are  all  inscribed.  The  Assyrian  have  this  characteristic,  but 
in  a  much  less  degree,  as  I  may  some  day  have  to  show ;  for  they  bear 
standard  inscriptions,  which  are  constantly  repeated.  Herodotus  said  of 
the  Egyptians,  that  they  were  the  most  litorary  of  any  nation  he  knew. 
He  was  right,  for  every  thing  was  inscribed.  In  the  tablets  the  deceased 
was  represented,  and  his  name  and  parentage  were  written,  and  the 
name  of  the  cat  seated  beneath  his  chair  was  also  written  above  it.  The 
walking-sticks  bear  the  owner's  name  and  titles  at  full  lengtL  You 
will  say.  They  were  a  people  without  books,  they  wrote  on  stones;  and  a 
very  curious  subject  is  that  of  writing-materials,  on  which  I  should  like  to 
digress,  and  relate  how  Mohammad  wrote  his  Kur-^  on  pieces  of  leather 
and  the  bones  of  sheep ;  but,  not  to  digress,  the  Egyptians  had  books,  they 
invested  paper  and  libraries,  long  before  the  Alexandrian,  and  novels. 
We  shall  soon  see  some  of  their  books.  Whence  did  paper  come  but  from 
Egypt?  preserving  in  its  name  that  of  the  papyrus,  on  which  the  Egyp- 
tian scribes  wrote  long  before  the  time  of  Abraham. 

But  to  return  to  the  stone  books.  The  f^yptian  gallery,  after  the 
Oriental  &shion,  begins  at  the  end.  The  earliest  works  are  in  that  fur- 
ther vestibule,  the  dim  light  of  which  may  symbolise  the  obscurity  of 
primeval  histoiy,  as  it  certainly  adds  to  its  difficulty  by  preventing  our 
reading  the  inscriptions.    There  are  some  records  hate  ioux  \!K:^\tt»sA 
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years  old.  Napoleon  was  right,  when,  before  the  Battle  of  the  Pyramids, 
he  told  his  soldiers  tliat  from  the  summit  of  those  monuments  forty  cen- 
turies looked  down  upon  them.  This  is  the  most  moderate  reckonings  and, 
little  as  it  seems  compared  to  the  ages  of  geology,  yet  it  is  a  wonderibl 
antiquity,  and  it  is  something  to  touch  (but  you  must  not,  for  visiton 
are  requested  not  to  touch)  monuments  probably  as  near  the  Deluge  as 
we  are  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  We  can  best  realise  what  a  space  in 
man's  history  forty  centuries  take  up,  if  we  recollect  that,  even  in  the 
most  civilised  condition,  a  few  centuries  uproot  great  houses,  and  a  nation 
seems  in  such  a  period  to  undergo  a  radical  change  in  its  indindual  parts. 
How  few  families  in  Europe  have  pedigrees  reaching  up  a  thousand  years ! 
How  few  traditions  in  England  are  there  of  the  age  before  the  Common- 
wealth !  some  of  the  Tudors,  a  less  number  of  the  Plantagenets,  and  one 
only  of  the  Saxons,  the  famous  tradition  of  Harold's  victory  at  Stamford 
Bridge,  kept  up  by  a  cake.  Would  that  the  Greeks  had  celebrated  the 
sack  of  Troy  by  establishing  a  culinary  record !  then  with  a  pie  we  could^ 
have  defied  the  Germans. 

These  forty  centuries  you  must  take  on  trust,  for  I  cannot  prove  them^ 
unless  the  Editor  will  give  up  Temple  Bar  to  me  for  a  year ;  and  if  he 
were  to  do  so,  and  advertise,  '^  for  the  next  twelve  months  this  Magazine 
will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  on  the  age  of  the  Pyramids,"  I  fear  that- 
the  circulation  would  be  reduced  to  the  number  of  those  who  read  hiero- 
glyphics, in  England  five,  on  the  Continent  perhaps  ten.     But  it  is  easj^ 
to  prove  that  about  the  date  of  forty  centuries,  and  the  other  facts  I  am. 
stating,  are  not  mere  wild  guesses,  by  showing  how  recent  discoveries  have 
corroborated  some  results  of  the  Egyptologists,  and  thus  made  their  gene- 
ral conclusions  worthy  of  credit :  not,  indeed,  that  they  agree  in  details,  for 
some  of  them  would  carry  up  these  monuments  as  much  as  a  thousand 
years  earlier.     Their  crediibility  rests  upon  one  point,  the  reading  of  hiero- 
glyphics.   I  shall  not  here  speak  of  the  discovery  of  that  reading ;  this 
is  a  matter  that  concerns  another  part  of  the  gallery,  where  the  Rosetta 
Stone,  the  key,  is  placed.     Here  the  question  is  as  to  the  results.    After 
the  first  discovery,  many  kings'  names  were  read,  and  a  list  made  out,  by 
comparing  the  monuments  with  the  statements  of  ancient  writers  on 
Egypt.      Among  the  kings'  names  thus  identified  were  those  of  the 
buildersof  the  three  chief  pyramids,  called  by  Herodotus,  Cheops^  Cheph- 
ren,  and  Mycerinus,  and,  on  the  monuments,  Kiiufu,  Ehafra,  and  Hen- 
kura.     The  occurrence  of  the  latter  forms  in  the  tombs  near  the  Pyra- 
mids justified  the  conclusion  that  they  were  applied  to  the  kings  men- 
tioned by  the  Greek  historian,  and  not  to  others  of  the  same  names. 
Long  after  this  identification  had  been  proposed  and  accepted,  General 
Howard  Vyse  made  a  series  of  explorations  at  the  Pyramids,  and  found 
in  the  Great  Pyramid,  that  of  Cheops,  some  previously-unopened  cham- 
bers, on  the  walls  of  which  were  the  scrawls  of  qnarrymen,  containing 
the  hieroglyphic  name  of  the  king  supposed  to  be  Cheops.    He  also  snc- 
ceeded  in  reopening  the  Third  ?yT«m\&)  ^loick  had  he^  rifled  ages  be* 
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!b(re,  and  there  he  found  part  of  a  mummy-case,  that  we  shall  see  upstairs, 
!)earing  the  very  name  that  had  been  attributed  to  Mycerinus.  This  is 
me  of  the  best  evidences ;  but  there  are  many  others,  and  none  better  than 
ind  mutual  hostility  of  the  Egyptologists,  who  would  gladly  sacrifice  their 
rtody,  or  begin  it  anew,  if  they  could  only  show  up  their  opponents,  by 
siqx)6ing  the  whole  system  of  ChampoUion,  the  interpreter. 

But  it  is  time  to  return  to  the  monuments  among  which  we  stand. 
[t  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Egyptians,  literary  as  they  were,  have 
eft  us  a  succession  of  records,  telling  us  all  the  great  historical  events  that 
>ceiirred,  from  the  day  when  the  first  stone  of  the  Great  Pyramid  was 
!ud,  and  Cheops  entertained  his  thousands  of  workmen  with  lentil  pot- 
age, — ^no  bad  food,  for  Esau  sold  his  birthright  for  it,^lown  to  the 
una  when  the  nationality  was  extinguished  by  the  cruel  Persian  Ochus, 
wo  thousand  years  later.  By  no  means.  There  are  dismal  gaps,  in 
f hich  there  is  not  a  glimmer  of  historical  light  to  guide  us  as  we  stumble 
iinong  the  shattered  fragments  of  what  was  once  a  connected  edifice. 
7be  first  age  of  which  we  have  records  is  that  of  the  Pjramids.  There  is 
tothing  before  it,  no  twilight-time  of  tradition,  filled  with  men  seeming 
Dke  giants  in  its  mist ;  no  hint  of  barbarism  growing  into  civilisation ; 
mi  an  utter  darkness,  firom  which  we  come  at  once  into  the  broad  day- 
ight  of  history,  and  see  the  nation  in  its  manhood,  with  no  memory  of  its 
growth.  The  chambers  of  the  tombs  around  the  Pyramids,  where  once 
ested  the  great  officers  of  the  kings  buried  in  the  giant  sepulchres, 
tie  sculptured  with  scenes  portraying  the  arts  and  amusements  of  the 
leople ;  and  they  bear  witness  to  the  high  material  civilisation  which  the 
pyramids  equally  prove.  We  have  evidence  that  their  architectural  skill 
ras  unrivalled  in  the  construction  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  a  vast  mass  of 
olid  stone  work, — for  the  chambers  within  occupy  a  scarcely  appreciable 
laii  of  its  size, — which  would  fill  I4ncoln's  Inn  Fields  with  its  base,  and 
overtop  St  Paul's  in  its  height,  all  of  stones  joined  beautifully,  sometimes 
learthe  exterior  so  finely  that  you  could  not  put  a  sheet^of  paper  between 
liem  where  the  mortar  is  laid ;  and  this  structure  is  mathematically  per- 
eet^  and  faces  the  cardinal  points,  and  is  delightful  to  the  eye.  Alas 
or  human  fame,  we  know  not  the  name  of  the  architect ;  but  we  very 
nach  think  he  was  not  regularly  trained.  Like  Nimrod  and  Captain 
Powke,  he  must  have  been  a  many-sided  man ;  perhaps  a  soldier  and  an 
mgineer,  as  I  can  easily  show  die  traditional  builder  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel  to  have  been. 

But  haviog  brought  you  here,  I  can  show  you  of  the  Pyramid  age 
[lothing,  but  a  statue  without  a  head,  and,  very  strangely,  without  a  name, 
md  still  more  unfortunately,  according  to  some,  of  so  late  a  date  that  you 
irould  despise  it,  if  convinced  they  were  right  in  making  it  no  older 
imn  Nebuchadnezzar.  Stay,  there  is  a  little  seated  figure  of  a  great  man 
if  this  time,  one  Betmes,  a  squat  gentleman  in  red  granite,  by  his  looks 
I  most  solid  representative  of  the  landed  interests  at  Memphis.  To  un- 
ientand  this  period^  jou  must  go  to  Cairo,  and,  leavmf^  t\i^  lj»^^Xi&fiL^ 
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Hotel  and  the  Oriental  Bazaar^  crofls  the  broad  river  and  wend  yosr  way 
to  where  the  Pyramids  stand^  on  the  edge' of  the  Oreat  Deacrt,  that 
solitade  wild  as  the  ocean,  and  more  still,  save  when,  in  the  dead  ef 
night,  the  wail  of  the  jackals  awakens  the  sleeper.    Live  in  a  toah,  as  I 
have  done ;  accustom  yourself  to  gaae  at  the  vast  sides  of  the  Pyramida 
by  moonlight ;  scan  the  mysterious  ieatores  of  the  Sphinx;  go  into  dieir 
sepulchres  and  see  the  manners  at  that  bygone  race  pictured  on  the  walls; 
ascend  the  Oreat  Pyramid  and  look  into  the  traeUeas  wildemen  on  the 
west,  where  the  bdief  of  the  ancient  people  placed  the  abode  of  dia 
shades,  a  limitless  expanse  of  undulating  rock  and  shifting  sands;  and 
look  east  over  the  valley  of  Upper  Egypt  and  phin  f^  the  Delta,  wheio 
the  mighty  fertilising  river  pours  its  sweet  waters  thioagh  fields  of  tha 
most  delicate  green,  over  which  loftj  palms  raise  their  statdy  beads,  eut» 
ting  the  landscape  with  their  daric  stems,  while  beyond  rise 
the  clifP-like  eastern  mountains,  tinged  with  almost  sunset  hues,  and 
all  spreads  a  sky  of  the  deepest  and  dearest  Uue.    These  old  pyraaid— 
builders  seem  to  have  longed  to  behold  the  land  they  loved  frmn  timr^ 
well-cfaosen  tranquil  resting-place ;  and  you  will  not  be  long  there  with- 
out wishing  with  the  patriarch  Joby  if  Ewald  reads  Job  aright,  to  rei^ 
**  with  kings  and  eounsellors  of  the  earth,  which  build  pyramids  for  them- 
selves." 

But  there  are  no  pyramids  here;  nor  can  any  ipmpo&ed  enlargemeBt^ 
of  the  Museum  admit  an  obelisk  and  a  statue  which  has  lost  his  fwC, 
both  belonging  to  the  nation.    We  only  possess  the  head  of  the  asp  that; 
adorned  the  forehead  of  the  Sphinx,  and  tlus  is  several  times  aa  lurg%  aa 
that  of  any  boa. 

We  cannot,  however,  leave  the  camera  oscura  yet  There  was  % 
second  period,  separated  from  the  first  by  an  interval  of  darkness,  the 
age  of  the  eariy  Theban  kings  of  what  is  called  the  Twdfth  I>ynestf. 
There  is  but  one  royal  monument  of  this  time  here,  a  headless  statue 
dedicated — reader,  do  not  laugh — to  King  An.  But  the  monuments  of 
subjects  are  many.  They  are,  however,  all  of  one  class,  being  sepulchral 
tablets  taken  from  the  tombs.  Some  of  them  are  wholly  oceopied  by 
writing :  others  bear  figures  of  the  deceased  and  of  his  rdatioos,  who 
make  offerings  for  him.  Not  to  be  enigmatical,  I  must  endeavour  to  gife 
you  a  sketch  of  the  old  Egyptian  religion.  Unlike  the  art  of  the  natioD, 
their  belief  is  a  strange  mixture,  in  which  we  can  trace,  rudely 
at  least  three  principal  elements.  First,  there  is  the  low 
the  worship  of  Inrds  and  beasts  and  stones,  common  to  the  Egyptians  and 
the  modem  Negroes;  then  the  high  nature- worship,  that  of  the  son  and 
other  celestial  bodies,  and  of  the  powers  of  nature,  as  wdl  aa  die  adoraF- 
tion  of  abstractions ;  and,  last  of  all,  hints  of  a  primeval  revdatkm.  Die 
last  portion  interests  us  most,  from  its  bearing  on  the  trutfi  of  the  BftliH 
the  one  practical  benefit  derived  from  the  study  of  hieroglyphka.  Wer^ 
cognise  it  in  the  occasional  use  of  the  word  ''god''  ftr  a  supreoM  heiag 
m  ti^  moral  wri^tinga  of  the  BgjpitnBB.   W^aeaitmoredeailyfaitflMir 
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betrine  ofthe  future  state,  when  we  learn  that  thev  held  that  the  soul 
W9E  judged  after  death ;  that  it  was  either  rewarded  or  punished,  accord- 
Bg  to  its  acts  m  lifs ;  and  that  Osiris,  the  judge,  was  a  god  who  had 
nen  on  earth,  had  heen  put  to  death  by  personified  evil,  and  had  come 
o  life  again.  The  dead,  men  and  women,  when  supposed  to  be  justified, 
fwe  called  bj  Ihe  name  of  Osiris,  and  represented  in  his  form.  What 
ke  Egyptians  thought  of  the  after-life  is  doubtful ;  but  it  is  very  signifi- 
■oBt  ikaX  ibej  sometimes  called  the  '^justified"  dead,  "  Uving  a  second 
ime.'*  Two  important  inferences  may  be  henoe  drawn :  one,  that  the 
igyptians  had  a  zvdio'of  some  primeval  revdation  that  was  ftdl  of  the 
mmise  of  man's  deliverance ;  ihe  other,  that  the  doctrine  of  life  after 
hath,  and  ftiture  rewards  and  punishments,  was  known  to  every  one  in 
he  ceuntry.  The  second  inference  is  a  conclusive  reply  to  those  whe 
iad  their  stumbling-block  in  the  silence  of  the  Law  as  to  the  future  stata 
Qie  IsraeUtes,  after*^more  than  two  centuries — or  as  another  reckoning 
Kmld  show,  more  than  four — ^passed  in  Egypt,  having  adopted  the  man- 
MH,  and  in  general  the  religion  of  the  country,  could  not  have  fituled  to 
cBOir  the  great  doctrine  of  the  consequences  of  this  lift  in  the  next,  a 
Bowledge  which  the  Law  certainly  did  not  forUd,  any  more  than  it  for- 
ttd  the  burial  of  the  dead,  as  to  which  it  maintains  an  equal  rilence. 
Miers  of  the  same  school  have  asserted  that  the  Law  was  derived  from 
he  Egyptian  religion ;  but  as  the  Law  held  out  present  rewards  and 
nmiahments,  whereas  the  Egyptian  religion  insisted  on  those  of  the  next 
tats,  they  are  essentially  opposite.  I  can,  however,  ofier  a  new  theory^ 
hat  these  gentlemen  derive  their  favourite  heresies  from  Egypt,  whidi,  pro- 
laUy  even  before  the  days  of  the  Alexandrian  Church,  had  a  strange  fieudlity 
or  giving  birth  to  pervenioiis  of  true  religion.  Historically  old  heresies 
we  curious ;  but,  excepting  to  the  ignorant,  they  are  very  stale  when 
nqdaceBtly  produced  as  new  discoveries. 

These  sqmlchral  tablets  against  the  wall  record  the  offerings  made  for 
kedead  to  Osiris,  and  sometimes  to  other  gods  also,  that  he  or  they  may 
'ftm  in  the  next  state  '^  a  house  provisioned  with  food  and  drink,  beasts 
Old  fowls,  and  all  pure  things,  libations  of  wine  and  milk,  dresses,  per- 
inneey  <fi;e.,  to  the  being  of"  Nante^  or  Amenemha,  or  whoever  the  de- 
may  be.   A  strange  material  belief  it  sounds;  but  these  things  may 

dbly  have  a  mystic  meaning. 

Of  the  history  of  this  age  we  know  but  little*  In  Egypt  it  has  few 
There  is  the  beautiful  solitary  obelisk  of  Heliopolis,  and  the 
epnlchral  grottoes  of  Benee-Hasan,  with  their  entrances  supported  by 
he  prototypes  of  Doric  columns.  The  latter  are  the  burial-places  of 
pBPvemon,  one  of  whom  has  been  good  enough  to  tell  us  his  history,  in 
rUdi  there  is  one  curious  piece  of  information,  that  when  there  was 
kmitm  in  the  rest  of  Egypt,  there  was  plenty  in  his  district;  and  as  he 
if«d  in  the  patriarchal  age,  we  are  struck  by  the  idea  that  periiaps  we 
laie  hen  the  record  of  a  Biblical  famine,  though  not  Joseph's,  for  it 
lol  of  the  same  severity  as  that  seven  years'  visitatiyoiu 
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The  next  monuments  are  of  an  age  400  years  later  than  the  dose  of 
the  preceding  period.  Great  calamities  followed  the  role  of  the  Tfaebans. 
A  stranger  race,  Shepherd-kingS;  as  they  were  called, — and  they  have 
the  reputation  of  having  done  more  than  fleece  the  Egyptians, — of  an 
unknown  nation,  perhaps  Phoenicians  (but  who  were  the  PhoeniciaDS  ?), 
subdued  and  ruled  the  country  until  there  was  a  great  rising,  and  the 
oppressed  prevailed,  and  freed  themselves.  The  strangers  had  their  chief 
seat  at  Zoan,  which  appears  to  have  been  captured  by  Aahmes,  the  fint 
king  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty,  who  began  to  rule  about  b.c.  1625.  It 
is  hard  to  be  without  a  detailed  record  of  this  great  struggle,  which 
would  give  us  a  real  interest  in  the  history  of  ancient  Egypt.  As  it  is, 
we  have  but  scattered  notices  and  references.  Aahmes  may  haye  been  a 
William  the  Silent,  but  history  only  tells  us  that  he  married  a  blade  wife 
as  well  as  a  white  one.  One  thing  seems  certain;  the  troubles  of  the 
Shepherd  age — sufferings  are  lessons,  said  the  Greek  philosopher — ^worked 
good  for  the  Egyptian  nation,  for  the  succeeding  three  centuries  show  it 
in  wonderful  vitality.  Of  this  the  sculptures  of  the  great  gallery,  which 
we  will  now  reenter,  afford  convincing  proof.  From  the  inner  portal  to 
the  further  end  of  the  great  central  hall,  nearly  all  the  monuments  are  of 
this  brilliant  age,  as  are  half  the  monuments  of  Egypt  itsel£  These 
colossi  are  statues  of  the  kings  of  this  time;  these  tablets  record  the 
sepulchral  offerings  of  their  officers. 

In  the  middle  of  the  gallery  we  first  see  the  head  of  a  colossal  statue  of 
red  granite,  representing  Thothmes  III.,  who  reigned  about  a  centorj 
afler  Aahmes :  on  the  left  is  the  gigantic  arm.  These  masses  look  yery 
meaningless  here,  and  well  they  may,  mutilated  and  separated  firom  the 
temples  aorainst  whose  gates  they  sat  in  solid  grandeur  as  architectural 
monuments.  They  must  not  be  thought  of  as  portraits,  though  there  is 
some  little  differencein  the  faces.  Further  on  we  see  two  seated  statues 
of  black  basalt,  one  on  either  hand,  representing  Amenoph  III.,  identified 
with  Menmon  by  the  Greeks,  a  king  who  reigned  somewhat  later,  and 
in  the  central  hall  is  a  gigantic  cast  of  a  head  and  a  bust,  both  of  Ba« 
meses  II.,  a  still  later  sovereign.  If  we  compare  the  heads,  we  see  that 
the  first  king  is  a  thorough  Egyptian,  that  the  second  leans  to  the 
Negro  type,  and  that  the  third  inclines  to  the  European  profile,  though 
the  difference  between  his  two  statues,  which  stand  side  by  side,  warns 
us  not  to  rush  to  the  extreme  of  calling  these  sculptures  portraits. 

These  kings  were  chief  personages  in  Egyptian  history.  Thothmes 
has  the  credit  of  having  taken  Nineveh  (though  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson, 
jealous  for  the  honour  of  Assyria,  stoutly  denies  that  he  did  so),  and  cer- 
tainly was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Egyptian  conquerors.  Amenoph 
raised  the  Vocal  Memnon  and  his  fellow,  the  two  mighty  watchmen 
which  sit  in  solitude  in  the  plain  of  Thebes.  He  too  was  a  warrior;  bat 
he  nearly  ruined  his  country  with  a  new  religion  that  caused  a  revolution, 
too  complicated  to  be  here  related.  The  third  of  our  great  kings,  Ba- 
meses,  is  the  central  figure  of  Egyptian  history,  the  Seeostro  of  the . 
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jbeeksy  about  whose  memory  clin<^  some  picturesque  traditions.  There 
ore  three  heads  of  him  here ;  one  in  the  vestibule  above  a  doorway,  a  cast 
mn  one  of  the  four  huge  statues  of  this  king  which  form  the  front  of  the 
ode-hewn  temple  of  Aboo-Simbil,  in  Nubia.  It  is  a  work  of  grandeur. 
Nil  somewhat  heavy ;  and  here,  in  a  bad  light,  with  London  dust  settled 
m  the  projecting  parts  of  the  face,  it  is  not  to  be  appi'eciated.  The  other 
wo  are  finer  works,  and  the  cast  is  remarkable  for  the  sweetness  of  its  ex- 
veesion,  that  cahn  serenity  that  was  the  constant  aim  of  the  Egyptian 
Dtists  when  they  portrayed  their  kings. 

Besides  the  statues  of  sovereigns,  there  are  some  noteworthy  lesser 
wmuments  of  this  age.  Near  Amenoph's  two  representations  stands,  on 
siher  hand,  a  lion,  executed  for  the  same  king ;  works  of  wonderful  ex- 
»llence,  which  the  patriotism  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  brought 
Tom  a  remote  ruin  in  Upper  Nubia,  a  labour  well  rewarded,  if  they  could 
le  appreciated,  as  I  trust  some  day  they  will  be,  not  only  as  the  finest 
if  Egyptian,  but  the  finest  of  any  animal  sculptures  in  the  world.  Here 
ilone  we  see  idealised  animal  form ;  for  conscious  strength  is  embodied 
A  these  silent  temple-guardians.  They  are  not  looking  out  for  an  enemy, 
lot  about  to  spring  on  him  already  seen,  but  placidly  resting  in  the  con- 
idousness  of  their  strength,  fit  emblems  of  the  powerful  head  of  a  great 
smpire.  On  the  left  wall  is  the  Tablet  of  Abydos,  very  valuable  as  a  list 
if  ancient  kings,  and  some  Augments  of  paintings  from  the  walb  of  the 
bombe,  showing  us  the  Egyptian  sportsman  and  the  Egyptian  party. 
Ehe  sportsman  is  quite  d  la  Compi^gne.  He  goes  out  all  in  his  best, 
ifith  necklace  and  bracelets,  in  a  small  canoe;  a  young  lady,  as  finely 
Ireased,  and  with  a  lump  of  ointment  on  her  head,  accompanying  him.  He 
brings  down  the  birds  with  a  throw-stick,  like  the  Australian  boomerang, 
md  a  cat  acts  as  dog,^loing  her  work  so  well  that  we  find  a  clue  to  the 
!at-worship  of  the  Egyptians.  The  party  is  less  descriptive.  Other  scenes 
in  the  tombs,  however,  show  us  the  whole  process,  the  preparations  in  the 
kitchen,  the  assembled  guests  kept  waiting  by  a  gentleman  who  comes 
late,  though  he  keeps  a  chariot,  in  which  he  ostentatiously  drives  up,  ac- 
xmipanied  by  a  posse  of  servants.  Then  follows  the  repast,  husband  and 
irife  sitting  together,  a  fact  showing  great  backwardness  in  civilisation, 
[ittle  tables  are  placed  before  the  guests,  covered  with  fruits,  birds,  and 
regetables, — encumbers  and  onions,  and  all  that  the  Israelites  longed  for 
B  the  desert,  excepting  fish,  which  seems  to  have  been  unfashionable. 
rhere  is  an  abundant  fiow  of  wine,  of  which  the  Egyptian  ladies  partook 
K)  freely  that  the  consequences  were  very  distressing : — all  which,  and 
nneh  more,  you  may  see  in  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyp- 
tians. 

Retoming  to  the  centre  of  the  gallery,  we  come  to  a  new  class  of 
ibjectB  of  interest,  the  stone  outer  mummy-cases,  or  sarcophagi,  beau- 
ttfolly  sculptured,  with  inscriptions  and  subjects  relating  to  the  future 
state.  The  two  finest  are  one  on  the  left,  still  going  towards  the  entrance^ 
of  the  Queen  of  Amasis,  and  one  on  the  right,  a  Utile  faTthc^TY  ot  >i\i^  ^t^\> 

vox  jr,  ^ 
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Nectanebo,  last  kio^  but  two  of  Egypt  before  the  second  Pernan  ooi- 
quest.  The  latter  is  a  marvel  of  sculpture,  covered  with  minute  wack 
cut  into  its  hard  breccia  verde.  In  the  centre  of -the  room  stands  the 
&mou8  Rosetta  Stone,  by  means  of  which  the  interpretatiom  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Egypt,  Persia,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia  was  recovered  far  sdenoe. 
It  is  a  tablet  recording  in  three  characters  a  decree  of  Ptolemy  EpiphaDM. 
The  characters  are  hieroglyphics,  demotic,  or  the  vmting  of  the  people^ 
and  Greek.  By  comparing  the  three  inscriptions,  it  was  fomid  that  oo- 
tain  words  in  the  hieroglyphic  inscription,  enclosed  in  rings,  nearly  eor 
responded  in  number  with  the  royal  names  in  the  Greek  inscriptioiL 
Upon  this  fortunate  guess  an  alphabet  was  formed;  and  the  results  htsn 
proved  that  the  first  step  was  no  mistake.  By  applying  the  same  pnn- 
oiple  to  the  arrow-headed  characters  of  Persia,  they  also  were  read,  md 
an  inscription  in  Persian,  Babylonian,  which  is  essentially  the  same  n 
Assyrian,  and  Median,  gave  a  clue  to  two  other  lost  lang^nagei.  The 
guess  was  again  shown  to  be  correct  by  the  results,  of  which  we  ciDiiot 
here  speak. 

Having  passed  through  the  great  Egyptian  gallery,  we  can  fimi 
some  idea  of  the  art  which  is  here  represented.  It  must  have  beei 
obvious  that  it  is  not  all  of  one  excellence;  but  its  changes  are  so  gradnsl 
that,  unless  three  or  four  works  of  widely-distant  ages  were  put  side  by  side^ 
the  g^wth  and  decline  could  not  be  easily  pereeived.  The  early  period 
is  one  of  progress ;  the  highest  excellence  is  seen  in  the  works  of  the 
Eighteenth  Dynasty ;  and  thenceforward  is  an  age  of  slow  decline,  onoe 
arrested  for  a  space,  but  surely  going  downward,  until  the  art  of  Egyp^ 
was  in  its  lowest  condition,  when  the  religion  fell  before  the  streng^  of 
Christianity. 

The  great  characteristic  of  this  art  is  its  durability.  The  intention  WM 
to  embody,  in  records  worthily  lasting,  the  idea  of  vast  time,  if  not  of  etflT' 
nity.  Here  we  can  but  fointly  trace  this  in  broken,  disjointed  fragmeats; 
it  is  in  Egypt  that  the  true  character  of  its  art  is  seen,  at  Memphis  and  it 
Thebes,  not  less  than  at  the  Pyramids  in  the  great  temple  of  El-Kamdc, 
of  the  gigantic  ruins  of  which  Champollion  well  said,  '^  The  imaginatiot 
which  soars  above  our  porticoes  sinks  confounded  before  the  hundred  ind 
forty  columns  of  the  hypostyle  hall  of  El-Kamak." 

If  we  leave  the  gallery  of  sculpture  and  ascend  the  further  staircase,  we 
find  much  upon  its  walls  to  interest  us.  These  papyri  that  we  see  here  an 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  Ritual  of  the  Egyptians,  the  great  repository  of 
their  belief  as  to  the  future  state,  a  book,  in  part  at  least,  as  old  as  the 
Pyramids,  according  to  its  own  account ;  and,  though  full  of  strange  tad 
base  saperstition,  yet  here  and  there  shadowing  forth  the  great  truths  fir 
which  the  people  lived,  and  trusting  in  which  they  died.  There  muj 
times  you  see  Osiris,  the  judge  of  the  dead,  presiding  while  the  hesi  of 
the  deceased  is  weighed  in  the  balance  by  Thoth,  the  god  of  letteifl^ 
against  the  emblem  of  Truth.  The  terrible  Cerberus  sits  there  ready  to 
attack  the  condemned.    There,  too,  are  the  forty-two  assessors  of  Oirih 
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rho  had  charge,  each  of  them,  of  a  particular  sin.  These  sins  are 
Bomerated  beneath  the  figures  of  the  assessors,  in  a  negatiye  confession 
9  be  said  bj  the  deceased.  The  most  carious  of  the  sentences  is,  '^  I 
Sfe  not  multiplied  words."  Had  the  ancient  Egyptians  a  representatiite 
fitemf  If  so,  the  metropolitan  members  would  have  given  hard  woik 
»  Ae  genius  who  had  to  judge  their  particular  sin.  Among  these  serioue 
apyri  is  a  caricature,  in  which  the, Egyptian  artist  has  satirised  his 
letemal  government  after  the  fashion  of  iEsop.  The  fox  is  seen  taking 
he  geeee  out  for  an  airing,  the  lion  playing  at  draughts  with  the  goat, 
ad  the  huge  hippopotamus  preparing  a  vast  stew,  in  which  he  will  pro- 
lably  put  all  the  smaller  animals. 

In  the  Egyptian  room,  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  we  find  ourselves 
rith  the  Egyptians  themselves.  Hera  are  mummies,  more  or  less  dese- 
iited,  of  all  times ;  sad  proofi  how  little  man  can  secure^that  rest  after 
Isath  for  the  body  that  has  had  none  during  life.  The  most  interesting 
fall  is  on  the  right  side,  in  a  wall-case.  It  is  the  mummy  found  in  the 
Urd  Pyramid,  with  the  coffin  of  Mycerinus,  now  placed  near  it.  The 
loth  in  which  it  is  wrapped  is  so  coarse,  unlike  the  fine  linen  of  the  rest, 
bat  oooe  would  be  inclined  to  think  it  was  the  skeleton — for  it  is  only  a 
keleton — of  some  Arab  workman,  left  in  the  building  in  a  panic,  when 
;  was  rifled  in  Muslim  times.  But  the  bones  have  the  true  smell  of  the 
mnmy-spioes.  A  distinguished  anatomist  has  discovered  that  the  king, 
rking  he  be,  was  lame.  Herodotus  tells  us  a  curious  tale  of  Mycerinus, 
-liow,  to  defeat  the  oracle  which  foretold  his  death,  he  turned  m'ght 
ito  day, — a  process  which  is  not  found  to  be  conducive  to  longevity  by 
opalar  writers, — ^but  nothing  of  the  lameness.  If  this  be  Mycerinus, 
rliat  a  sad  end  to  all  his  pyramid-building  1  After  being  hidden  in  a 
kamber  carefully  closed,  the  approach  to  which  was  a  passage  obstructed 
J  Uoeks  of  stone,  and  shut  up  by  heavy  stone  portcullises,  he  has  been 
DRi  in  pieces,  dragged  forth,  and  put  on  a  shelf  among  second-rate  and 
wmt  €rreek  mummies.  Bunsen  congratulates  him  on  his  distinguished 
Itttiny;  but  surely  the  old  king  would  rather  have  been  left  in  his 
gmmid  than  brought  to  this  xmroyal  shelf,  to  share  the  distinction  of 
mng  gaaed  at  by  the  British  public  with  the  gorilla  and  the  expressive 
mHush. 

The  mummies  in  the  body  of  the  room  are  of  many  ages,  fit>m  the 
me  of  Abraham  to  the  Roman  dominion.  That  case  whoUy  gilt  on 
he  left,  near  the  further  door,  once  held  the  mummy  of  a  very  ancient 
an|^;  bst  he  was  changed  before  he  came  here  for  a  priest,  whether  in 
Msnt  or  modem  times  is  uncertain.  We  may  here  gain  a  very  good 
im  of  the  results  of  the  different  modes  of  embalming.  On  the  rij^t 
ida  of  the  room  are  pieces  of  the  fine  linen  used  to  wrap  the  mummies. 
Cha  quantity  employed  was  very  great,  as  much  as  seven  hundred  yards 
laving  been  unrolled  firom  a  single  body.  Two-fifths  of  a  mile  of  fine 
iaen  throws  all  modem  fashion  into  the  shade.  It  is  quite  pyT%XD\dL-\^^ 
a  its  wBgrnSeenee,    Of  the  bandaged  mummy  there  are  aevenX  v\^\- 
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aens  here,  and  notably  that  of  the  poor  lady  on  the  right,  who  has  been 
learly  deprived  of  her  wrappers.  ]  (But  a  greater  number  are  still  within 
the  first  case,  which  was  of  canvas,  covered  with  stucco,  and  then  painted 
and  gilt,  beaiing  devices  relating  to  the  future  state.  This  case  was 
placed  within  a  stronger  wooden  one  similarly  decorated,  and  that  again 
often  within  a  stone  sarcophagus,  or  a  great  wooden  case,  like  some 
outside  this  room,  on  the  landing. 

A  burial  was  a  very  serious  affair  in  Egypt,  and  sometimes  the  mummy 
was  long  kept  in  the  house  for  lack  of  funds.     It  could  be  seized  for 
family  debts;  and  thus  a  spendthrift  may  have  had  all  his  mummied  re- 
lations of  the  last  generation  locked  up.    Whether  the  dead  had  the 
counterbalancing  advantage  of  appearing  at  the  feasts  to  warn  the  revel- 
lers, as  has  been  related,  may  be  reasonably  doubted.    If  so,  the  efiect 
must  have  soon  ceased,  especially  with  a  nation  living  among  mummies. 
At  western  Thebes  now  you  are  in  an  atmosphere  of  mummies.    The 
is  full  of  mummy-dust,  which  goes  down  your  throat,  do  what  yoa 
and  the  goats'  milk  tastes  of  the  mummy-spices ;  not  because  the  goats^ 
with  an  entu*e  disregard  of  public  decency,  eat  the  mummy-wrappers,  buC:: 
on  account  of  a  certain  wonderful  herb  on  which  they  feed,  known  onljr^ 
to  the  natives,  which  has  exactly  the  mummy-flavour,  no  doubt  beeauso 
it  grows  in  that  mummy-soil.     But  when  you  have  lived  in  a  tomb,  yoa 
get  used  to  this  mild  form  of  cannibalism,  and  wonder  whether  you  are 
breathing  the  porcelain-dust  of  the  great  Rameses,  or  the  inferior  day  of 
some  half-caste  Gneco- Egyptian. 

No  one  can  look  at  these  religiously-preserved  pieces  of  our  common 
poor  humanity  without  feeling  regret  that  they  have  been  taken  firom 
their  beautiful  resting-places,  and   that  the  cupidity  of  ignorant  ba^ 
barians,  and  the  curiosity  of  vulgar  Europeans,  have  undone  in  the  conne 
of  twenty  years  the  patient  labours  of  as  many  centuries.  Why  should  not 
these  old  Egyptians  have  been  suffered  to  lie  in  peace  ?    Did  they  not 
silently  appeal  to  our  honour,  and  beg  us  to  leave  them  in  their  chosen  sepol- 
chres  to  wait  that  resurrection  the  belief  in  which  they  probably  shared  witl 
us  ?      To  have  respected  graves  which  no  written  law  protected  won) 
have  shown  a  generosity  of  heart.    There  is  nothing  more  disgustnr 
than  to  see  educated  and  would-be  refined  Europeans  joining  w 
grinning  Arabs  in  tearing  up  the  body  of  some  poor  old  Egyptian  to 
few  worthless  amulets;  or  a  solemn  conclave  of  the  learned,  male 
female,  engaged  in  uni*olling,  with  some  lack  of  delicacy,  the  mumm 
an  Egyptian  lady.     I  remember  a  fine  English  country  gentleman 
bought  a  mummy,  and  a  few  days  afler,  conscience-stricken,  dug  a  f 
for  it,  and  buried  it  once  more :  a  noble  example  he  was  of  a  typi 
passing  away.     Dr.  Johnson  would  have  done  the  same,  and  nof 
ashamed  of  it    Mummies  teach  us  nothing,  not  even  the  art  of  en 
ing;  for  we  all  know  what  a  failure  the  physicians  made  whe 
mummiSed  a  distinguished  person  in  the  north.      No,  do  anj 
^**'  with  the  dead,  eat  them,  \{  3ou\3iL^)  W\.  do  not  amii» 
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self  by  pulliDg*  them  to  pieces.  The  same  wretched  mischief  that  drags 
About  the  bodies  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  has  destroyed  or  irreparably 
injured  their  finest  monuments.  In  Behsoni's  tomb,  the  most  beautifnl  in 
£gypty  scarcely  an  inscription  is  uninjured,  pieces  having  been  every  where 
out  out ;  andy  to  their  eternal  shame  be  it  proclaimed,  the  leaders  of  two 
national  expeditions^  Ghampollion  of  the  French,  and  Lepsius  of  the  Prus- 
sian, made  the  two  largest  gaps. 

But  to  return  to  the  mummies :  in  the  wall- cases  on  the  right  are 

animal  mummies,  of  cats,  baboons,  jackals,  ibises,  and  other  creatures  held 

sacred.     Whether  they  were  expected  to  rise  again  is  not  known,  but 

many  nations  have  thought  that  the  animals  had  a  heaven ;  and  certainly 

there  is  this  for  the  theory,  that  they  have  a  full  share  of  the  miseries 

of  this  life.     But  we  somewhat  lose  our  respect  for  the  Egyptians  when 

we  find  in  what  reverence  they  held  these  animals.    A  whole  household 

always  went  into  mourning  for  a  cat ;  and  when  a  Roman  accidentally 

killed  one,  the  mob  slaughtered  him,  and  there  was  a  '^  difficulty"  between 

Ptolemy  and  the  Republic. 

On  the  left  side  is  quite  a  pantheon  of  Egyptian  divinities,  some 
represented  as  men,  but  wearing  strange  head-dresses,  and  others  with 
the  bodies  of  men  and  the  heads  of  animals,  a  forced  combination  that 
reminds  one  of  the  forced  union  of  animal  worship  with  higher  kinds  of 
religion  in  the  Egyptian  belief.  Here  too  are  figures  of  the  sacred  ani- 
mals. The  common  matenal  in  both  cases  is  blue  porcelain ;  and  these 
images  are  generally  so  small,  that  they  must  have  been  employed  for 
private  worship. 

Very  curious  indeed  are  the  objects  of  personal  use  or  ornament  that 
occupy  the  rest  of  the  cases,  such  as  the  chairs  and  head-rests,  and  the 
vases  and  other  vessels  of  alabaster.  But  nothiog  is  more  delightiul 
than  to  see  the  vanities  of  three  thousand  yeai*s  ago,  for  this  is  the  most 
probable  age  of  most  of  these  objects.  There  is  "  the  wig  of  a  lady  of 
rank,"  a  marvel  of  work,  no  doubt  the  admiration  of  good  society  at 
Thebes.  How  charming  must  that  lady  of  rank  have  been  at  a  Theban 
party,  her  wig  bound  with  the  fragrant  lotus,  and  surmounted  by  a  large 
lump  of  ointment  slowly  melting  and  running  down !  Had  she  two  wigs, 
one  for  daylight  and  one  for  torchlight,  or  were  there  more  of  diiferent 
leng^ths  ?  Did  she  complain  of  the  weight  of  her  hair,  and  come  next 
time  in  a  shorter  wig  ?  or  did  she  avow  the  wig,  and  recommend  the 
Theban  Truefitt  ?  Till  we  know  this,  we  know  very  little  about  the  ancient 
Egyptian  ladies.  There  is  one  thing  in  their  favour.  We  have  their 
toilet-botdes,  and  they  are  ver}'  simple :  indeed,  there  is  scarcely  any  thing 
for  improving  nature  but  the  case  for  antimony,  to  pencil  the  eyes.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  Jezebel  '^  painted  her  eyes''  when 
she  prepared  to  dare  Jehu ;  so  that  eye-pointing  is  not  a  trifle. 

The  personal  ornaments  in  the  table-cases  are  often  very  pretty,  and 
of  choice  materials ;  but  the}^  yield  in  interest  to  some  lar^e  \K)rcel«m 
beetles  (scarabiiei)  of  Amenoph  III.,  the  king  supposed  to  W^^tcai<csa, 
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Qf  these  there  are  examples,  of  each  kind,  in  various  museums.  One  i> 
the  king's  wedding-card.  It  records  the  name  (Taja)  and  parentage 
of  his  wife ;  and  that  he  ruled  firom  Mesopotamia  to  the  north,  to  Kara, 
■apposed  to  correspond  to  part  of  Abyssinia,  in  the  south,  a  goodly  em|Hre 
indeed.  If  the  Egyptians  had  settlements,  and  made  them  as  Tolaminoas 
as  their  grave-clothes,  there  must  have  been  a  scarcity  of  papyrus  the 
year  that  Amenoph  married.  If  he  really  were  Menmon,  we  might 
fimcy  his  sending  a  card  to  Priam,  and  the  Trojan's  statdy  congratula- 
tions ;  but,  alas,  we  can  no  longer  say,  '^  Troy  was,"  the  Grermans  have 
tanght  us  to  say,  ^^  Troy  never  was,"  and  it  will  soon  be,-^  the  Seven 
kave  their  way,—"  nor  any  thing  else." 

Memnon's  other  card  records  the  number  of  lions  that  he  killed 
m  hunting  within  ten  years :  it  is  a  hundred  and  two,  a  good  bag 
enough.  Sir  James  Outram  did  more  among  the  tigers ;  for  in  about  the 
same  time  he  killed,  often  single-handed,  or  was  in  at  the  death  of,  up- 
wards of  three  hundred ;  but  recollect  that  Menmon  had  only  arrows^ 
and  javelins. 

On  the  right  side  of  this  room,  past  the  coffin  of  Mycerinus,  are  mu- 
sk»I  instruments  that  once  made  pleasant  soimd  to  the  mummied  Egjp* 
tians,  the  armour  they  wore,  and  the  tools  and  implements  thej  used. 
Strangest  of  all,  as  a  proof  of  the  preserving  climate  of  Egypt,  there  is  a 
little  table  of  offerings,  bearing  a  cooked  duck  and  bread.  Here  too  are 
specimens  of  the  &mou8  mummy-wheat,  which  is  said  to  have  germinated 
when  sown  in  England ;  but  this  is  more  than  doubtful,  and  the  late  Mr. 
Brown,  the  eminent  botanist,  assured  me  that  he  had  dissected  some  grains, 
and  found  their  principle  of  vitalit}'  to  be  gone. 

In  the  next  room  there  are  more  Egyptian  objects,  none  of  which  ait 
of  any  high  interest,  excepting  those  Uttle  blue  porcelain  figures  on  the 
left.  They  are  Egyptian  cards.  Each  one  represents  the  person  as  On- 
ris,  and  therefore  deceased,  and  bears  his  name  and  titles*  Yet,  like  tiie 
tombs,  they  were  made  for  the  living;  for  in  the  excavations  he  condneted 
at  Memphis,  M.  Mariette  discovered,  in  the  sepulchre  of  one  of  the  sacred 
bslls  Apis,  the  cards  of  all  who  had  assisted  at  his  funeraL  In  Belaonf  s 
tomb,  one  chamber  was  surrounded  by  a  ledge  and  filled  so  far  with  sneh 
little  wooden  figures  representing  Sethos,  the  king  there  buried.  A 
few  are  in  this  collection ;  and  it  was  usual  some  ^-ears  ago  for  every 
traveller  who  visited  the  tomb  to  carry  away  one  or  more  in  menaorj  of 
kmng  been  there,  probably  somewhat  as  the  king  had  intended,  iratQ 
an  economical  learned  man  used  them  all  for  fire-wood.  The  EgyptJaa 
were  a  solemn  people,  and  their  system  of  calls  was  confined  to  the  dead 
We  wiU  therefore  bid  them  farewell  in  the  chamber  of  their  mnnmues. 

R.  S.  P. 
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BOW  ▲  UCH  lUWIOt  MABUmP  MM  MCTKBm, 

fAiWF  Btrealu  of  crimson  gUmmer  hen  and  ihme  amidit  tha  rieh  daric- 
MM  of  the  Sjentish  woods.  Antnmn's  red  fing«r  has  been  lightly  laid 
ipofi:  the  foliage— sparingly,  as  the  artist  pats  the  brighter  tints  into  his 
■eture;  bat  the  grandeur  of  an  Angfust  sonset  Uaaes  apon  the  peacefid 
aiidscaipe,  and  lights  all  into  glorj. 

The  endreling  woods  and  wide  lawn-like  meadows^  the  still  poods  of 
inspid  water,  the  trim  hedges,  and  the  smooth  winding  roads ;  ondolatiBg 
■K- tops, melting  into  theporple  distance;  laboorisg men's  cottages, gleam- 
ng  white  from  the  sorroonding  foliage ;  solitary  foad-side  inns  with  brown 
iMtehed  roofs  and  moss-grown  stacks  of  lopHnded  chimneys ;  noble  raaa- 
faos  hidinpbehind  ancestral  oaks ;  tinj  (Jothic  edifices;  Swin  and  rostic 
odges;  pillared  gates  sormoanted  by  escateheonB  hewn  in  stone,  and  fes- 
tooned with  green  wreaths  of  clustering  ivy  ;  village  chorches  and  prim 
idiool-honses :  every  object  in  the  fair  English  prospect  is  steeped  in  a 
hninons  haze,  as  the  twilight  shadows  steal  slowly  upward  from  the  dim 
weeseeo  of  shady  woodland  and  winding  lane,  and  every  oottine  of  the 
bndseape  darkens  against  the  deepening  crimson  of  the  sky. 

Upon  the  hroBdJa^ade  of  a  mighty  red-brick  mansion,  built  in  the 
kvoorite  style  of  the  early  Georgian  Era,  the  sinking*  sun  lingers  hmg, 
Baking  gorgeous  illumination.  The  long  rows  of  narrow  windows  are 
iB  o-flame  with  the  red  light,  and  an  honest  homeward-tramping  viUager 
mamm  once  or  twice  in  the  roadway  to  glance  across  the  smooth  width 
Himwj  lawn  and  tranquil  lake,  half  fearfrd  that  there  must  be  something 
nere  than  natural  in  tiM  gHtter  of  those  windows,  and  that  maybe  Maister 
Hoyd's  house  is  a-fire. 

The  stately  red-bmlt  mansion  belongs  to  Maister  Floyd,  as  he  is 
riled  in  the  honest  patois  of  the  Kentish  rustics;  to  Archibald  Martin 
Hoy d,  of  the  great  banking-house  of  Floyd,  Floyd,  and  Fknrd,  Lombard 
llreet,  CSty. 

The  Kentish  rustics  know  very  little  of  this  City  banking-housei  for 
Lrchibald  Martin,  the  senior  partner,  has  long  retired  from  any  active 
hore  in  the  business,  which  is  carried  on  entirely  by  his  nephews  Andrew 
■d  Alexander  Fkyd,  both  steady,  middle-aged  men,  with  &milies 
nd  comtry  houses;  both  owing  tfadr  fortune  to  the ridi  uncle,  who  had 
mad  places  in  his  coonting-hoase  for  them  some  thirty  years  before, 
rkeo  they  were  taQ,  raw-boned,  sandy-haired,  red-complezioned  Scottish 
o«tki>  firesh  from  some  unpronounceable  village  north  of  Aberdeen. 

ne  young  gentlemen  signed  their  names  MoFloyd  when  they  first 
■Aesed  their  uncle's  counting-house ;  but  they  very  soon  lolkiwed  tl»l 
rise  relative's  example,  and  dropped  the  fionrndaUe  prefiju    ^^ii^t% 
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need  to  tell  these  southeran  bodies  that  we're  Scotche/'  Alick  remarked  to 
his  brother  as  he  wrote  his  name  for  the  first  time  A.  Floyd,  all  short 

The  Scottish  banking-house  had  thriven  wonderAilIy  in  the  hospitable 
English  capital.  Unprecedented  success  had  waited  upon  every  enter- 
prise undertaken  by  the  old-established  and  respected  firm  of  Floyd, 
Floyd,  and  Floyd.  It  had  been  Floyd,  Floyd,  and  Floyd  for  upwards 
of  a  century ;  for  as  one  member  of  the  house  dropped  off,  some  greener 
branch  shot  out  from  the  old  tree ;  and  there  had  never  yet  been  any  need 
to  alter  the  treble  repetition  of  the  well-known  name  upon  the  brass  plates 
that  adorned  the  swinging  mahogany  doors  of  the  banking-house.  To 
this  brass  plate  Archibald  Martin  Floyd  pointed  when,  some  thirty  years 
before  the  August  evening  of  which  I  write,  he  took  his  raw-boned 
nephews  for  the  first  time  across  the  threshold  of  his  house  of  business. 

^'  See  thei'e,  boys,*'  he  said ;  '^  look  at  the  three  names  upon  that  brass 
plate.  I  Your  uncle  Geotge  is  over  fifty,  and  a  bachelor, — thafs  the  first 
name;  our  first  cousin,  Stephen  Floyd,  of  Calcutta,  is  going  to  sell  out  of  the 
business  before  long, — that's  the  second  name ;  the  third  is  mine,  and  Fm 
thirty-seven  years  of  age,  remember,  boys,  and  not  likely  to  make  a  fool 
of  myself  by  marrying.  Your  names  will  be  wanted  by  and  by  to  fill  the 
blanks ;  see  that  you  keep  them  bright  in  the  mean  time ;  for  let  so  much 
as  one  speck  rest  upon  them,  and  they'll  never  be  fit  for  that  brass  plate." 

Perhaps  the  rugged  Scottish  youths  took  this  lesson  to  heart,  or  perhaps 
honesty  was  a  natural  and  inboin  virtue  in  the  house  of  Floyd.  Be  it  as 
it  might,  neither  AUck  nor  Andrew  disgraced  their  ancestry;  and  when 
Stephen  Floyd,  the  East- Indian  merchant,  sold  out,  and  Uncle  George 
grew  tired  of  business  and  took  to  building,  as  an  elderly,  bachelor-like 
hobby,  the  young  men  stepped  into  their  relatives*  shoes,  and  took  the  con- 
duct of  the  business  upon  theii*  broad  northern  shoulders.  Upon  one  point 
only  Archibald  Martin  Floyd  had  misled  his  nephews,  and  that  point 
regarded  himself.  Ten  years  after  his  address  to  the  young  men,  at  the 
sober  age  of  seven-and-forty,  the  banker  not  only  made  a  fool  of  himself 
by  marrying,  but,  if  indeed  such  things  are  foolish,  sank  still  further  from 
the  proud  elevation  of  worldly  wisdom,  by  falling  desperately  in  love  with 
a  beautiful  but  penniless  woman,  whom  he  brought  home  with  him  after 
a  business-tour  through  the  manufacturing  distiicts,  and  with  but  little 
ceremony  introduced  to  his  relations  and  the  county  families  round  his 
Kentish  estate  as  his  newly-wedded  wife. 

The  whole  affair  was  so  sudden,  that  these  very  county  fiunilies  had 
scarcely  recovered  firom  their  surprise  at  reading  a  certain  paragraph  in  the 
left-hand  column  of  the  Times,  announcing  the  marriage  of  "Archibald  Mar- 
tin Floyd,  Banker,  of  Lombard  Street  and  Felden  Woods,  to  Eliza,  only 
surviving  daughter  of  Captain  Prodder,"  when  the  bridegroom's  travelling 
carriage  dashed  past  the  Gothic  lodge  at  his  gates,  along  the  avenue  and 
imder  the  great  stone  portico  at  the  side  of  the  house,  and  Elisa  Floyd 
entered  the  banker's  mansion,  nodding  good-naturedly  to  the  bewildered 
MervBnts,  marshaled  into  the  hall  to  tecei^^  tibea  ii«?(  miaUeas, 
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The  banker  8  wife  was  a  tall  young  woman,  of  aboat  thirty,  with  a 
rk  complexion,  and  great  flashing  black  eyes  that  lit  up  a  £sice  which 
gbt  otherwise  have  been  unnoticeable  into  the  splendour  of  absolute 
wty. 

Iiet  the  reader  recall  one  of  those  fieuses,  whose  sole  loveliness  lies  in 
I  glorious  light  of  a  pair  of  magnificent  eyes,  and  remember  how  far 
ly  surpass  all  others  in  their  power  of  fascination.  The  same  amount 
beauty  fiittered  away  upon  a  well-shaped  nose,  rosy  pouting  lips, 
ounetrical  forehead,  and  delicate  complexion,  would  make  an  ordinarily 
'ely  woman;  but  concentrated  in  one  nucleus,  in  the  wondrous  lustre 
the  eyes,  it  makes  a  divinity,  a  Circe.  You  may  meet  the  first  any 
Y  ofjowc  life;  the  second,  once  in  a  life-time. 

Mr.  Floyd  introduced  his  wife  to  the  neighbouring  gentry  at  a  din- 
r-party  which  he  gave  soon  after  the  lady's  arrival  at  Felden  Woods, 
Ills  country-seat  was  called;  and  this  ceremony  very  briefly  despatched, 
said  no  more  about  his  choice  either  to  his  neighbours  or  his  relations, 
lo  would  have  been  very  glad  to  hear  how  this  unlooked-for  marriage 
d  come  about,  and  who  hinted  the  same  to  the  happy  bridegroom, 
i  without  eflect. 

Of  course  this  very  reticence  on  the  part  of  Archibald  Floyd  himself 
ly  set  the  thousand  tongues  of  rumour  more  busily  to  work.  Round 
dckenham  and  West  Wickham,  near  which  villages  Felden  Woods  was 
nated,  there  was  scarcely  any  one  debased  and  degraded  station  of  life 
na  which  Mrs.  Floyd  was  not  reported  to  have  sprung.  She  was 
Gustoiy-girl,  and  the  silly  old  banker  had  seen  her  in  the  streets  of 
anchester,  with  a  coloured  handkerchief  on  her  head,  a  coral  necklace 
nnd  her  throat,  and  shoeless  and  stockingless  feet  tramping  in  the  mud : 
I  had  seen  her  thus,  and  had  fallen  incontinently  in  love  with  her,  and 
fered  to  marry  her  there  and  then.  She  was  an  actress,  and  he  had 
en  her  on  the  Manchester  stage ;  nay,  lower  still,  she  was  some  poor 
rformer,  decked  in  dirty  white  muslin,  red-cotton  velvet,  and  spangles, 
lio  acted  in  a  canvas  booth,  with  a  pitiful  set  of  wandering  vagabonds 
d  a  learned  pig.  Sometimes  they  said  she  was  an  equestrian,  and  it 
18  at  Astley's,  and  not  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  that  the  banker  had 
at  seen  her;  nay,  some  there  were  ready  to  swear  that  they  themselves 
d  beheld  her  leaping  through  gilded  hoops,  and  dancing  the  cachuca  upon 
z  bare-backed  steeds,  in  that  sawdust-strewn  arena.  There  were  whis- 
red  rumours  that  went  even  further  than  these,  rumours  which  I  dare 
rt  even  set  down  here,  for  the  busy  tongues  that  dealt  so  mercilessly 
itb  the  name  and  lame  of  Eliza  Floyd  were  not  unbarbed  by  malice.  It 
ay  be  that  some  of  the  ladies  had  personal  reasons  for  their  spite  against 
a  bride,  and  that  many  a  waning  beauty,  in  those  pleasant  Kentish 
Bssions,  had  speculated  upon  the  banker's  income,  and  the  advantages 
taidant  upon  a  union  with  the  owner  of  Felden  Woods. 

The  daring,  disreputable  creature,  with  not  even  beauty  to  recommend 
-for  the  Kentish  damsels  scrupulously  ignored  E^ia^a  ^oii^^tbiSL 
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eyes,  and  were  sternly  critical  with  her  low  forehead,  donbtftd  nose^  and 
rather  wide  mouth, — the  artful,  designing  minx,  who,  at  the  mature  age 
of  nine  and- twenty,  with  her  hair  growing  nearly  down  to  her  eye-brows^ 
had  contrived  to  secure  to  herself  the  hand  and  fortune  of  the  richest  man 
in  Kent — ^the  man  who  had  been  hitherto  so  impregnable  to  eTery  aatanlt 
from  bright  eyes  and  rosy  lips,  that  the  most  indelatigabie  of  maBoemrriBg 
mothers  had  given  him  up  in  despair,  and  ceased  to  make  Tiaioimrj  and 
Alnaschar-like  arrangements  of  the  fumitoro  in  Mr.  Floyd's  grwt  red- 
brick palace. 

The  female  portion  of  the  community  wondered  indignantly  at  the 
supineness  of  the  two  Scotch  nephews,  and  the  old  bachelor  brother, 
George  Floyd.  Why  did  not  these  pe<^le  show  a  little  spirit — institute 
a  commission  of  limacy,  and  shut  theur  crazy  relative  in  a  madhouse  ?  He 
deserved  it. 

The  ruined  ncblesse  of  the  Faubourg  St  Grermain,  the  faded  duehesmm 
and  worn-out  viddmM,  could  not  have  abused  a  wealthy  Buonapartist. 
with  more  vigorous  rancour  than  these  people  employed  in  their  ccaselcsg 
babble  about  the  banker's  wife.    Whatever  she  did  was  a  new  sul^ect  fiir 
criticism ;  even  at  that  first  dinner-party,  though  Eliza  had  no  more  ven- 
tured to  interfere  with  the  arrangements  of  the  man -cook  and  house- 
keeper than  if  she  had  been  a  visitor  at  Buekin^am  Palace,  the  angiy 
guests  found  that  every  thing  had  degenerated  since  ^that  woman"  had  m- 
tered  the  house.  They  hated  the  successful  adventuress, — ^hated  her  for  her 
beautiful  eyes  and  her  gorgeous  jewels,  the  extravagant  gifts  of  an  ador- 
ing husband, — hated  her  for  her  stately  figure  and  graceful  movenusnts, 
which  never  betrayed  the  rumoured  obscurity  of  her  origin, — ^hated  her; 
above  all,  for  her  insolence  in  not  appearing  in  the  least  afraid  of  the  loftj 
members  of  that  new  cirele  in  which  she  found  hersel£ 

If  she  had  meekly  eaten  the  ample  dish  of  humble-pie  which  these 
county  families  were  {»«pared  to  set  before  her, — ^if  she  had  licked  the 
dust  firom  their  aristocratic  shoes,  courted  their  patronage,  and  submitted 
to  be  '^  taken  up"  by  them, — they  might  perhaps  in  time  have  forgives 
her.  But  she  did  none  of  this.  If  they  cfdled  upon  her,  well  and  good; 
she  was  firankly  and  cheerfully  glad  to  see  them.  They  might  find  her 
in  her  gardening-gloves,  with  rumpled  hair  and  a  watering-pot  in  her 
hands,  busy  amongst  her  conservatories ;  and  she  would  receive  them  ai 
serenely  as  if  she  had  been  bom  in  a  palace,  and  used  to  homage  from 
her  very  babyhood.  Let  them  be  as  frigidly  polite  as  they  pleased,  she 
was  always  easy,  candid,  gay,  and  good-natured.  She  would  rattle  away 
about  her  ^'  dear  old  Arehy,"  as  she  presumed  to  call  her  benefaetor  and 
husband ;  or  she  would  show  her  guests  some  new  picture  he  had  bought, 
and  would  dare — the  impudent,  ignorant,  pretentious  creature  I — ^to  talk 
about  Art,  as  if  all  the  high-sounding  jargon  with  which  they  tried  t» 
crush  her  was  as  familiar  to  her  as  to  a  Royal  Academidan.  Wbea 
etiquette  demanded  her  returning  these  statdy  visits,  she  would  drive 
Mdlf  up  to  her  neighbours'  dooia  m  a  t^irf  \M3iS»^QaaRifli^  dimwa  I7 
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Be  rongh  fonj;  for  it  was  an  afRsctatioii  of  this  derigning  woman  to 
ftet  simpUnty  in  her  tastes^  and  to  abjure  all  display.  She  would  take 
D  the  grudeiir  she  met  with  as  a  thing  of  course,  and  chatter  and  laugh, 
ritk  her  flaunting  theatrical  animation,  much  to  the  admiration  of  mis- 
nided  young  men,  who  could  not  see  the  high-bred  charms  of  her  de- 
rmeUxn,  but  who  were  noTer  tired  of  talking  of  Mrs.  Floyd's  jolly  manners 
nd  g^orioos  eyes. 

I  wonder  whether  poor  Elisa  Floyd  knew  all  or  half  the  cruel  things 
mt  were  said  of  her.  I  shrewdly  suspect  that  she  contrived  somehow  or 
dier  to  hear  them  all,  and  that  she  rather  enjoyed  the  fun.  She  had 
sen  used  to  a  life  of  excitement,  and  Felden  Woods  might  have  seemed 
■11  to  her  but  for  these  erer-fresh  scandab.  She  took  a  malicious  de- 
gbt  in  the  dkcomfiture  of  her  enemies. 

'^  How  badly  thqr  must  have  wanted  you  for  a  husband,  Archy,"  Ae 
lid,  *^  when  they  hate  me  so  ferociously.  Poor  portionless  old  maids,  to 
bink  thai  I  should  snatch  their  prey  from  them !  I  know  they  think 
i  &  hard  thing  that  they  can't  have  me  hung  fer  marrying  a  rich  man." 

But  the  banker  was  so  deeply  wounded  when  his  adored  wife  repeated 
»  him  the  gossip  which  she  had  heard  from  her  maid,  who  was  a  stanch 
dherant  to  a  khid,  easy  mistress,  that  Eliza  ever  after  withheld  these 
sports  firom  him.  They  amused  her,  but  they  stung  him  to  the  quick. 
'^Qad  and  sensitive,  Vtkb  almost  all  very  honest  and  conscientious  men, 
le  could  not  endure  that  any  creature  should  dare  to  befoul  the  name  of 
he  woman  he  loved  so  tenderly.  What  was  the  obscurity  from  which  he 
■d  taken  her  to  him  ?  Is  a  star  less  bright  because  it  shines  on  a  gutter 
B  well  as  upon  the  purple  bosom  of  the  midnight  sea  ?  Is  a  virtuous  and 
generous -hearted  woman  less  worthy  because  you  find  her  making  a 
eaaty  living  out  of  the  only  industry  she  can  exercise;  and  acting  Juliet 
»  an  amdienee  of  fSaetoiy-hfuadB,  who  give  threepence  a-piece  for  the  privi- 
tgB  of  admiring  and  ^>{daiiding  her  ? 

Yes^  the  mvder  mnstont;  the  malicioos  were  not  altogether  wroi^  in 
bear  conjectures :  EHza  Prodder  was  an  actress;  and  it  was  on  the  dirt^ 
•aids  of  a  second-rate  theatre  in  Lancashire  that  the  wealthy  banker 
md  first  beheld  her.  Archibald  Floyd  nourished  a  traditional,  passive, 
«l  flineere  admiration  for  the  British  Drama.  Yes,  the  JBritM  Drama; 
3r  he  had  lived  in  a  day  when  the  drama  was  British,  and  when  Oearge 
9mmmett  and  Jane  Share  were  amongst  the  &vourite  works  of  art  of  a 
Isy- going  public.  How  sad  that  we  should  have  degenerated  since 
beae  dassio  days,  and  that  the  graceful  story  of  Milwood  and  her  ap- 
rantice-admirer  is  now  so  rarely  set  before  us !  Imbued,  therefore,  with 
Im  solemnity  of  Shakespeare  and  the  drama,  Mr.  Floyd,  stopping  for  a 
i|^t  at  this  second-rate  Lancashire  town,  dropped  into  the  dusty  boxes 
f  the  theatre  to  witness  the  performance  of  Borneo  and  Juliet;  the  heiress 
f  the  Gapulets  being  represented  by  Miss  Eliza  Percival,  alias  Prodder. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Miss  Percival  was  a  good  actress,  or  that  shi^ 
waiiL  ever  have  heoome  distingmaked  in  her  profosnon^  \ra^  «lhA\uMi  ^ 
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deep  melodious  voice,  which  rolled  out  the  words  of  her  author  in  a  cer- 
tain rich  though  rather  monotonous  music,  pleasant  to  hear ;  and  upon 
the  stage  she  was  very  beautiful  to  look  at,  for  her  face  lighted  up  the 
little  theatre  better  than  all  the  gas  that  the  manager  grudged  to  his 
scanty  audiences. 

It  was  not  the  fashion  in  those  days  to  make  '^  sensation"  dramas  of 
Shakespeare's  plays.    There  was  no  Hamlet  with  the  celebrated  water- 
scene,  and  the  Danish  prince  taking  a  '^  header"  to  save  poor  weak-witted 
Ophelia.    In  the  little  Lancashire  theatre  it  would  have  been  thought 
a  terrible  sin  against  all  canons  of  dramatic  art,  had  Othello  or  his  Ancient.^ 
attempted  to  sit  down  during  any  part  of  the  solenm  performance.    The=^ 
hope  of  Denmark  was  no  long-robed  Norseman  with  flowing  flaxen  hair, 
but  an  individual  who  wore  a  short  rusty  black  cotton- velvet  garment^ 
shaped  like  a  child's  frock  and  trimmed  with  bugles,  which  dropped  oi 
and  were  trodden  upon  at  intervals  throughout  the  performance.    Th^ 
simple  actors  held,  that  tragedy,  to  be  tragedy,  must  be  utterly  unlike 
any  thing  that  had  ever  happened  beneath  the  sun.    And  Eliza  Pioddeir 
patiently  trod  the  old  and  beaten  track,  far  too  good-natured,  light- 
hearted,  and  easy-going  a  creature  to  attempt  any  foolish  interference 
with  the  crookedness  of  the  times,  which  she  was  not  bom  to  set  right. 

What  can  I  say,  then,  about  her  performance  of  the  impassioned 
Italian  girl?  She  wore  white  satin  and  spangles,  the  spangles  sewn 
upon  the  dirty  hem  of  her  dress,  in  the  firm  belief,  common  to  all  pro- 
vincial actresses,  that  spangles  are  an  antidote  to  dirt.  She  was  laughing 
and  talking  in  the  white-washed  little  green-room  the  very  minute  before 
she  ran  on  to  the  stage  to  wail  for  her  murdered  kinsman  and  her 
banished  lover.  They  tell  us  that  Macready  began  to  be  Richelieu  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  that  it  was  dangerous  to  approach  or 
to  speak  to  him  between  that  hour  and  the  close  of  the  performance.  So 
dangerous,  indeed,  that  surely  none  but  the  daring  and  misguided  gen- 
tleman who  once  met  the  great  tragedian  in  a  dark  passage,  and  gave 
him  ^'  Good  morrow,  ^  Mac,' "  would  have  had  the  temerity  to  attempt  it. 
But  Miss  Percival  did  not  take  her  profession  very  deeply  to  heart ;  the 
Lancashire  salaries  barely  paid  for  the  physical  wear  and  tear  of  early 
rehearsals  and  long  performances ;  how,  then,  for  that  mental  exhaustion 
of  the  true  artist  who  lives  in  the  character  he  represents  ? 

The  easy-going  comedians  with  whom  Eliza  acted  made  friendly^ 
remarks  to  each  other  on  their  private  affairs  in  the  intervals  of  the  most^ 
vengeful  discourse ;  speculated  upon  the  amount  of  money  in  the  hous^ 
in  audible  undertones  during  the  pauses  of  the  scene ;  and  when  Ham-- 
let  wanted  Horatio  down  at  the  footlights  to  ask  him  if  he  ^'  marke<L 
that,"  it  was  likely  enough  that  the  prince's  confidant  was  up  the  stag? 
telling  Polonius  of  the  shameful  way  in  which  his  landlady  stole  the  tea> 
and  sugar. 

It  was-not^  therefore.  Miss  Percival's  acting  that  fascinated  theboDker* 
Archibald  Floyd  knew  that  alie  was  as  Wl  ux  %&.tsc«Ba  «a  ever  {dayad  th9 
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aading  tragedy  and  comedy  for  iive-and-twenty  shilliogs  a  week.  He 
ad  seen  Miss  0*Neil  in  that  very  character,  and  it  moved  him  to  a  pity- 
ig  smile  as  the  factory-hands  applauded  poor  Eliza's  poison-scene.  But 
sr-all  this  he  fell  in  love  with  her.  It  was  a  repetition  of  the  old  story.  It 
rms  Arthur  Pendennis  at  the  little  Chatteris  Theatre  bewitched  and 
ewildered  by  Miss  Fotheringay  all  over  again.  Only  that  instead  of  a 
seUe,  impressionable  boy,  it  was  a  sober,  steady-going  business-man  of 
BTen-and-forty,  who  had  never  felt  one  thrill  of  emotion  in  looking  on  a 
roman's  face  until  that  night, — until  that  night, — and  from  that  night  to 
im  the  world  only  held  one  being,  and  life  only  had  one  object.  He  went 
he  next  evening,  and  the  next,  and  then  contrived  to  scrape  acquaintance 
rith  some  of  the  actors  at  a  tavern  next  the  theatre.  They  sponged  upon 
lim  cruelly,  these  seedy  comedians,  and  allowed  him  to  pay  for  unlimited 
passes  of  brandy-and-water,  and  flattered  and  cajoled  him,  and  plucked 
rat  the  heart  of  his  mystery;  and  then  went  back  to  Eliza  Percival,  and 
old  her  that  she  had  dropped  into  a  good  thing,  for  that  an  old  chap  with 
lo  end  of  money  had  fallen  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  her,  and  that 
f  slie  played  her  cards  well,  he  would  marry  her  to-morrow.  They 
pointed  him  out  to  her  through  a  hole  in  the  green  curtain,  sitting 
dmost  alone  in  the  shabby  boxes,  waiting  for  the  play  to  begin  and  her 
black  eyes  to  shine  upon  him  once  more. 

Eliza  laughed  at  her  conquest ;  it  was  only  one  amongst  many  such, 
irhich  had  all  ended  alike, — leading  to  nothing  better  than  the  purchase 
of  a  box  on  her  benefit-night,  or  a  bouquet  left  for  her  at  the  stage-door. 
Bhe  did  not  know  the  power  of  first  love  upon  a  man  of  seven-and-forty. 
Before  the  week  was  out,  Archibald  Floyd  had  made  her  a  solemn  offer 
of  his  hand  and  fortune. 

He  had  heard  a  great  deal  about  her  from  her  fellow-performers,  and 
had  heard  nothing  but  good.  Temptations  resisted ;  diamond-bracelets 
indignantly  declined;  gracefal  acts  of  gentle  womanly  charity  done  in 
lecret ;  independence  preserved  through  all  poverty  and  trial ; — they  told 
him  a  hundred  stories  of  her  goodness,  that  brought  the  blood  to  his  face 
with  proud  and  generous  emotion.  And  she  herself  told  him  the  sim- 
ple history  of  her  life :  told  him  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  mer- 
chant-captain called  Prodder;  that  she  was  bom  at  Liverpool;  that  she 
remembered  little  of  her  father,  who  was  almost  always  at  sea ;  nor  of 
a  brother,  three  years  older  than  herself,  who  quarrelled  with  his  father, 
the  merchant-captain,  and  ran  away,  and  was  never  heard  of  again ;  nor 
of  her  mother,  who  died  when  she,  Eliza,  was  ten  years  old.  The  rest  was 
told  in  a  few  words.  She  was  taken  into  the  family  of  an  aunt  who 
kept  a  grocer's  shop  in  Miss  Prodder's  native  town.  She  learnt  artificial 
flower-making,  and  did  not  take  to  the  business.  She  went  often  to  the 
Liverpool  theatres,  and  thought  she  would  like  to  go  upon  the  stage. 
Being  a  daring  and  energetic  young  person,  she  left  her  aunt's  house  one 
day,  walked  straight  to  the  stage-manager  of  one  of  the  minor  theatres, 
and  asked  him  to  let  her  appear  as  Lady  Macbeth.    TVie  ixum  \w\^^  ^ 
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her,  but  told  her  tihat,  in  consideration  of  her  fine  figure  and  Uack  eyes, 
he  would  give  her  fifteen  shillings  a  week  to  '^  walk  on,"  as  he  tecbnieaUy 
called  the  business  of  the  ladies  who  wander  on  to  the  stage,  sometimei 
dressed  as  villagers,  sometinies  in  court  costume  of  calico  trimmed  with 
gold,  and  stare  vaguely  at  whatever  may  be  taking  place  in  the  scene.  From 
*^  walking  on/'  Eliza  came  to  play  minor  parts,  indignantly  refused  by  her 
superiors ;  fi*om  these  she  plunged  ambitiously  into  the  tragic  lead, — and 
thus  for  nine  years  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  her  way ;  until,  ckee  upon 
her  nine-and-twentieth  birthday.  Fate  threw  the  wealthy  banker  acroeB 
her  pathway,  and  in  the  parish-church  of  a  small  town  in  the  Potteries 
the  black-eyed  actress  exchanged  the  name  of  Prodder  for  that  of  Floyd. 

She  had  accepted  the  rich  man  partly  because,  moved  by  a  sentiment 
of  gratitude  for  ^e  generous  ardour  of  his  affection,  she  was  inclined  to 
like  him  better  than  any  one  else  she  knew ;  and  partly  in  aooordance 
with  the  advice  of  her  theatrical  fi*iends,  who  told  her  with  more  candour 
than  elegance  that  she  would  be  a  jolly  fool  to  let  audi  a  chance  aacape 
her;  but  at  the  time  she  gave  her  hand  to  Archibald  Martin  Fbyd,  ^ 
had  no  idea  whatever  of  the  magnitude  of  the  fortune  he  had  invited  her 
to  share.  He  told  her  that  he  was  a  banker,  and  her  active  mind  inmie- 
diately  evoked  the  image  of  the  only  banker*s  wife  she  had  ever  known : 
a  portly  lady,  who  wore  silk  gowns,  lived  in  a  square  stuccoed  house 
with  green  blinds,  kept  a  cook  and  housemaid,  and  took  three  box-tickets 
for  Miss  Percival's  benefit. 

When,  therefore,  the  doting  husband  loaded  his  handsome  bride  with 
diamond  bracelets  and  necklaces,  and  with  silks  and  brocades  that  wers 
stiff  and  unmanageable  firom  their  very  richness, — ^when  he  carried  her 
straight  from  the  Potteries  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  lodged  her  in  spa- 
cious apartments  at  the  best  hotel  in  Ryde,  and  flung  his  money  here 
and  there,  as  if  he  had  carried  the  lamp  of  Aladdin  in  his  coat-pockety — 
Eliza  remonstrated  with  her  new  master,  fearing  that  his  love  had  driven 
him  mad,  and  that  this  alanning  extravagance  was  the  first  outburst  of 
insanity. 

It  seemed  a  repetition  of  the  dear  old  Burlagfa  story  when  Ardubtld 
Floyd  took  his  wife  into  tto  long  picture-gallery  at  Felden  Woods.  Sb» 
clasped  her  hands  for  frank  womuily  joy  as  she  looked  at  the  magnifi- 
cence about  her.  She  compared  herself  to  the  humble  bride  of  the  mar- 
quis, and  fell  on  her  knees  and  did  theatrical  homage  to  her  lord.  ^  0 
Archy,"  she  said,  ^^  it  is  all  too  good  for  me.  I  am  afiraid  I  ahall  die  of 
my  grandeur,  as  the  poor  girl  pmed  away  at  Burleigh  House." 

In  the  full  maturity  of  womanly  loveliness,  rich  in  health,  freshness, 
and  high  spirits,  how  little  could  Eliza  dream  that  she  would  hold  even 
a  briefer  lease  of  these  costly  splendours  than  the  Bride  of  Burleigh  had 
done  before  her. 

Now  the  reader,  bemg  acquainted  with  Eliza's  antecedents,  may  per- 
haps find  in  them  some  clue  to  the  insolent  ease  and  wdl-bred  aodaeilj 
with  which  Mn.  Floyd  treated  the  second-TatB  cwmty  fiunilieii  who  wan 
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upon  patting  her  to  confusion.  She  was  an  actress ;  for  nine  years 
be  had  lived  in  that  ideal  world  in  which  dukes  and  marquises  are  as 
ommon  as  batchers  and  bakers  in  work-a-day  life,  in  which  indeed  a  noble- 
lan  is  generally  a  poor  mean-spirited  individual,  who  gets  the  worst  of  it 
a  every  hand,  and  is  contemptuously  entreated  by  the  audience  on  account 
f  his  rank.  How  should  she  be  abashed  on  entering  the  drawing-rooms 
f  these  ELentish  mansions,  whoi  for  nine  years  she  had  walked  nightly  on 
9  a  stage  to  be  the  focus  for  every  eye,  and  to  entertain  her  guests  the 
vening  through  ?  Was  it  likely  she  was  to  be  over-awed  by  the  Len- 
jelds,  who  were  ooachbuilders  in  Park  Lane,  or  the  Hiss  Handerlys,  whose 
ifther  had  made  his  money  by  a  patent  for  starch, — she,  who  had  received 
Uog  Duncan  at  the  gates  of  her  castle,  and  had  sat  on  her  tiirone  dispens- 
B^  condescending  hospitality  to  the  obsequious  thanes  at  Dunsinane? 
by  do  what  they  would,  they  were  unable  to  subdue  this  base  intruder; 
rhQe,  to  add  to  their  mortification,  it  every  day  became  more  obvious 
hmt  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Floyd  made  one  of  the  happiest  ooaples  who  had  ever 
iiom  the  bonds  of  matrimony,  and  changed^them  into  gaiiands  of  roses. 
[f  tiiis  were  a  very  romantic  story,  it  would  be  perhaps  only  proper  for 
Bliza  Floyd  to  pine  in  her  gilded  bower,  and  misapply  her  energies  in 
veeping  for  some  abandoned  lover,  deserted  in  an  evil  hour  of  ambitious 
Dndness.  But  as  my  story  is  a  true  one, — ^not  only  true  in'a  general  sense, 
Imt  strictly  true  as  to  the  leading  facts  which  I  am  about  to  relate, — and 
m  I  could  point  out,  in  a  certain  county,  iar  northward  ^of  the  lovely 
Kentish  woods,  the  very  house  in  which  the  events  I  shall  describe  took 
(dice,  I  am  bound  also  to  be  truthful  here,  and  to  set  dovm  as  a  fact 
dmt  the  love  which  Elijsa  Floyd  bore  for  her  husband  was  as  pure  and 
uieere  an  affection  as  ever  man  need  hope  to  win  from  the  generous  heart 
if  a  good  woman.  What  share  gratitude  may  have  had  in  that  love,  I 
saimot  tell.  If  she  lived  in  a  handsome  house,  and  was  waited  on  by 
Kttentive  and  deferential  servants;  if  she  ate  of  delicate  dishes,  and  drank 
lOBtly  wines;  if  she  wore  rich  dresses  and  splendid  jewels,  and  lolled  cr.  the 
\awnj  cushions  of  a  carriage,  drawn  by  high-mettied  horses,  and  driven 
}fj  m  coachman  with  powdered  hair ;  if,  wherever  she  went,  all  outward 
emhlance  of  homage  was  paid  to  her ;  if  she  had  but  to  utter  a  wish, 
jid,  swift  as  the  stroke  of  some  enchanter's  wand,  that  wish  was  grati- 
ied, — she  knew  that  she  owed  all  to  her  husband,  Archibald  Floyd ;  and 
t  may  be  that  she  grew,  not  unnaturally,  to  associate  him  with  every 
idvantage  she  enjoyed,  and  to  love  him  for  the  sake  of  these  things. 
kieli  a  love  as  this  may  appear  a  low  and  despicable  affection  when  oom- 
Hured  to  the  noble  sentiment  entertained  by  the  Nancys  of  modem 
tmance  far  the  Bill  Sykoses  of  their  choice ;  and  no  doubt  Eliza  Floyd 
nig^ht  to  have  felt  a  sovereign  contempt  for  the  man  who  watched  her 
yvery  whim,  who  gratified  her  every  caprice,  and  idio  loved  and  honoured 
ber  as  much,  ei-^txint  provincial  actress  though  she  was,  as  he  could 
bave  done  had  she  descended  the  steps  of  the  loftiest  throne  in  Christen- 
dom to  g^ve  him  her  hand. 
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She  was  grateful  to  him/ she  loved  him,  and  she  made  him  perfectly 
happy.  So  happy  that  the  strong-hearted  Scotchman  was  sometimes 
almost  panic-stricken  at  the  contemplation  of  his  own  prosperity,  and 
would  fall  down  on  his  knees  and  pray  that  this  blessing  might  not  be 
taken  fi*om  him ;  that,  if  it  pleased  Providence  to  afflict  him,  he  might 
be  stripped  of  every  shilling  of  his  wealth,  and  left  penniless,  to  b^in  the 
world  anew, — hut  with  her.  Alas,  it  was  this  blessing,  of  all  others, 
that  he  was  to  lose  ! 

For  a  year  Eliza  and  her  husband  lived  this  happy  life  at  Felden 
Woods.    He  wished  to  take  her  on  the  Continent,  or  to  London  for  the  sea- 
son ;  but  she  could  not  bear  to  leave  her  lovely  Kentish  home.     She  was 
happier  than  the  day  was  long  amongst  her  gardens  and  pineries  and 
graperies,  her  dogs  and  horses,  and  her  poor.     To  these  last  she  seemed, 
an  angel,  descended  from  the  skies  to  comfort  them.  There  were  cottager 
from  which  the  prim  daughters  of  the  second-rate  county  families  fled^ 
tract  in  hand,  discomfited  and  abashed  by  the  black  looks  of  the  half- 
starved  inmates;  but  upon  whose  doorways  the  shadow  of  Mrs.  Floyd  was 
as  the  shadow  of  a  priest  in  a  Catholic  country — always  sacred,  yet  eTer 
welcome  and  familiar. .  She  had  the  trick  of  making  these  people  like  her 
before  she  set  to  work  to  reform  their  evil  habits.    At  an  early  stage  of 
her  acquaintance  with  them,  she  was  as  blind  to  the  dirt  and  disorder  of 
their  cottages  as  she  would  have  been  to  a  shabby  carpet  in  the  drawing- 
room  of  a  poor  duchess ;  but  by  and  by  she  would  artfully  hint  at  this 
and  that  little  improvement  in  the  mSifuiges  of  her  pensioners,  until  in  less 
than  a  month,  without  having  either  lectured  or  offended,  she  had  worked 
an  entire  transformation.    Mrs.  Floyd  was  frightfully  artful  in  her  deal- 
ings with  these  erring  peasants.    Instead  of  telling  them  at  once  in  a 
candid  and  Christian-like  manaer  that  they  were  all  dirty,  degraded,  un- 
grateful, and  irreligious,  she  diplomatised  and  finessed  with  them  as  if 
she  had  been  canvassing  the  county.    She  made  the  girls  regular  in 
their  attendance  at  church  bj  means  of  new  bonnets ;  she  kept  married 
men  out  of  the  public-houses  by  bribes  of  tobacco  to  smoke  at  home,  and 
once  (oh,  horror !)  by  the  gift  of  a  bottle  of  gin.    She  cured  a  dir^ 
chimney-piece  by  the  present  of  a  gaudy  china  vase  to  its  proprie^^ss,  and 
a  slovenly  hearth  by  means  of  a  brass  fender.    She  repaired  a  shrewish 
temper  with  a  new  gown,  and  patched  up  a  family  breach  of  long-stand- 
ing with  a  chintz  waistcoat.  But  one  brief  year  after  her  marriage, — while 
busy  landscape-gardeners  were  working  at  the  improvements  she  had 
planned;  while  the  steady  process  of  reformation  was  slowly  but  surely  pro- 
gressing amongst  the  grateful  recipients  of  her  bounty;  while  the  eager 
tongues  of  her  detractors  were  still  waging  war  upon  her  fair  fame ;  while 
Archibald  Floyd  rejoiced  as  he  held  a  baby-daughter  in  hb  arms, — ^with- 
out one  forewarning  symptom  to  break  the  force  of  the  blow,  the  light 
slowly  faded  out  of  those  glorious  eyes,  never  to  shine  again  on  this  side 
of  eternity,  and  Archibald  Martin  Floyd  was  a  widower. 
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Chapter  II. 

AURORA. 

The  child  which  Eliza  Floyd  left  behind  ber^  when  she  was  so  sud- 
demly  taken  away  from  all  earthly  prosperity  and  happiness^  was  christ- 
ened Aurora.    The  romantic-sounding  name  had  been  a  fancy  of  poor 
Eliza's ;  and  there  was  no  caprice  of  hers,  however  trifling,  that  had  not 
always  been  sacred  with  her  adoring  husband,  and  that  was  not  doubly  sacred 
now.     The  actual  intensity  of  the  widower's  grief  was  known  to  no  crea- 
ture in  this  lower  world.     His  nephews  and  his  nephews'  wives  paid  him 
pertinacious  visits  of  condolence ;  nay,  one  of  these  nieces  by  marriage,  a 
good  motherly  creature,  devoted  to  her  husband,  insisted  on  seeing  and 
comforting  the  stricken  man.     Heaven  knows  whether  her  tenderness 
did  convey  any  comfort  to  that  shipwrecked  soul.    She  found  him  like  a 
man  who  had  suffered  from  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  toi-pid,  almost  imbecile. 
Perhaps  sh^  took  the  wisest  course  that  could  possibly  have  been  taken. 
She  said  little  to  him  upon  the  subject  of  his  affliction ;  but  Tisited  him 
frequently,  patiently  sitting  opposite  to  him  for  hours  at  a  time,  he  and 
she  talking  of  all  manner  of  easy  conventional  topics, — the  state  of  the 
country,  the  weather,  a  change  in  tlie  ministry,  and  such  subjects  as  were 
so  far  remote  fr^m  the  grief  of  his  life,  that  a  less  careful  hand  than  Mrs. 
Alexander  Floyd's  could  have  scarcely  touched  upon  the  broken  chords 
of  that  ruined  instrument,  the  widower's  heart. 

It  was  not  until  six  months  after  Eliza's  death  that  Mrs.  Alexander 
ventured  to  utter  her  name ;  but  when  she  did  speak  of  her,  it  was  with 
no  solemn  hesitation,  but  tenderly  and  familiarly,  as  if  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  talk  of  the  dead.  She  saw  at  once  that  she  had  done 
right.  The  time  had  come  for  the  widower  to  feel  relief  in  speaking  of 
the  lost  one;  and  from  that  hour  Mrs.  Alexander  became  a  favourite 
with  her  uncle.  Years  after,  he  told  her  that,  even  in  the  sullen  torpor 
of  his  grief,  he  had  had  a  dim  consciousness  that  she  pitied  him,  and  that 
she  was  ^^  a  g^ood  woman."  This  good  woman  came  that  very  evening 
into  the  big  room,  where  the  banker  sat  by  his  lonely  heartli,  with  a  baby  in 
her  arms,*— a  pale-faced  child,  with  great  wondering  black  eyes,  which 
stared  at  the  rich  man  in  sombre  astonishment ;  a  solemn-faced,  ugly  baby, 
which  was  to  grow  by  and  by  into  Aurora  Floyd,  the  heroine  of  my 
story. 

That  pale,  black-eyed  baby  became  henceforth  the  idol  of  Archibald 
Martin  Floyd,  the  one  object  in  all  this  wide  universe  for  which  it  seemed 
worth  his  while  to  endure  life.  From  the  day  of  his  wife's  death  he  had 
abandoned  all  active  share  in  the  Lombard- Street  business,  and  he  had 
now  neither  occupation  nor  delight,  save  in  waiting  upon  the  prattlings  and 
humoring  the  caprices  of  this  infant-daughter.  His  love  for  her  was  a 
weakness,  almost  verging  upon  a  madness.  Had  his  nephews  been  very 
designing  men,  they  might  perhaps  have  entertained  some  vague  ideas  of 
that  commission  of  lunacy  for  which  the  outraged  iieiLg\v\)oui^  "vi^t^  ^a 
VOL.  jv,  -a. 
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anxious.  He  grudged  the  hired  nurses  their  offices  of  love  about  the 
person  of  his  child.  He  watched  them  furtively,  fearful  lest  they  should 
be  harsh  with  her.  All  the  ponderous  doors  in  the  great  house  at  Fel- 
den  Woods  could  not  drown  the  feeblest  murmur  of  that  infant  voice  to 
those  ever-anxious,  loving  ears. 

He  watched  her  growth  as  a  child  watches  an  acorn  it  hopes  to  rear 
to  an  oak.  He  repeated  her  broken  baby-syllables  till  people  grew  weary 
of  his  babble  about  the  child.  Of  course  the  end  of  all  this  was,  that,  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  Aurora  was  spoiled.  We  do  not  m 
a  flower  is  spoiled  because  it  is  reared  in  a  hothouse  where  no  breath  of 
heaven  can  visit  it  too  roughly ;  but  then,  certainly,  the  bright  exotic  is 
trimmed  and  pruned  by  the  gardener's  merciless  hand,  while  Aurora  shot 
whither  she  would,  and  there  was  none  to  lop  the  wandering  branches  of 
that  luxuriant  nature.  She  said  what  she  pleased ;  thought,  spoke,  acted 
as  she  pleased ;  learned  what  she  pleased ;  and  she  grew  into  a  bright  im- 
petuous being,  affectionate  and  generous-hearted  as  her  mother,  but  with 
some  touch  of  native  fire  blended  in  her  mould  that  stamped  her  as  ori- 
ginal. It  is  the  common  habit  of  ugly  babies  to  grow  into  handsome 
women,  and  so  it  was  with  Aurora  Floyd.  At  seventeen  she  was  twice 
as  beautiful  as  her  mother  had  been  at  nine- and- twenty,  but  with  much 
the  same  uTegular  features,  lighted  up  by  a  pair  of  eyes  that  were  like  the 
stars  of  heaven,  and  by  two  rows  of  peerlessly  white  teeth.  You  rarely, 
in  looking  at  her  face,  could  get  beyond  these  eyes  and  teeth;  for  they  so 
dazzled  and  blinded  you  that  they  defied  you  to  criticise  the  doubtful 
little  nose,  or  the  width  of  the  smiling  mouth.  What  if  those  masses  of 
blue  black  hair  were  brushed  away  from  a  forehead  too  low  for  the  com- 
mon standard  of  beauty  ?  A  phrenologist  would  have  told  you  that  the 
head  was  a  noble  one ;  and  a  sculptor  would  have  added  that  it  was  set 
upon  the  throat  of  a  Cleopatra. 

Miss  Floyd  knew  very  little  of  her  poor  mother's  history.  Here  was 
a  picture  in  crayons  hanging  in  the  banker's  sanctum  sanctorum  which 
represented  Eliza  in  the  full  flush  of  her  beauty  and  prosperity ;  but  the 
portrait  told  nothing  of  the  history  of  its  original,  and  Aurora  had  never 
heard  of  the  merchant-captain,  the  poor  Liverpool  lodging,  the  grim  auot 
who  kept  a  chandler's  shop,  the  artificial-flower  making,  and  the  provin- 
cial stage.  She  had  never  been  told  that  her  maternal  grand&ther's 
name  was  Prodder,  and  that  her  mother  had  played  Juliet  to  an  audience 
of  factory-hands,  for  the  moderate  and  sometimes  uncertain  stipend  of 
four-and-twopence  a  night.  The  county  families  accepted  and  made 
much  of  the  rich  banker's  heiress ;  but  they  were  not  slow  to  say  that 
Aurora  was  her  mother's  own  daughter,  and  had  the  taint  of  the  play- 
acting and  horse-riding,  the  spangles  and  the  sawdust,  strong  in  her  ni- 
tiu^.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  before  Miss  Floyd  emerged  from 
the  nursery  she  evinced  a  very  decided  tendency  to  become  what  is  eallad 
^^fast."  At  six  years  of  age  she  rejected  a  doll,  and  asked  fiir  a  roddng- 
horse.    At  ten  she  could  convene  fiLuesv^A^  u^tl^^  tsoib]^  crfpoinM^ 
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setters,  foz-honndsy  harrierSy  and  beagles,  though  she  drove  her  governess 
to  the  verge  of  despair  bj  persistently  forgetting  under  what  Roman 
emperor  Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  and  who  was  legate  to  the  Pope  at 
the  time  of  Catherine  of  Arragon's  divorce.  At  eleven  she  talked  un- 
reservedly of  the  horses  in  the  Lenfield  stables  as  a  pack  of  screws ;  at 
twelve  she  contributed  her  half-crown  to  a  Derby  sweepstakes  amongst 
her  father's  servants,  and  triumphantly  drew  the  winning  horse ;  and  at 
thirteen  she  rode  across  country  with  her  unde  Andrew,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  Croydon  hunt  It  was  not  without  grief  that  the  banker  watched 
his  daughter's  progress  in  these  doubtful  accomplishments ;  but  she  was 
so  beautiful,  so  frank  and  fearless,  so  generous,  affectionate,  and  true,  that 
he  could  not  bring  himself  to  tell  her  that  she  was  not  all  he  could  desire 
her  to  be.  If  he  could  have  governed  or  directed  that  impetuous  nature, 
he  would  have  had  her  the  most  refined  and  elegant,  the  most  perfect 
and  accomplished  of  her  sex ;  but  he  could  not  do  this,  and  he  was  fain 
to  thank  God  for  her  as  she  was,  and  to  indulge  her  every  whim. 

Alexander  Floyd's  eldest  daughter,  Lucy,  first  cousin,  once  removed, 
to  Aurora,  was  that  young  lady's  friend  and  confidante,  and  came  now  and 
then  from  her  father's  villa  at  Fulham  to  spend  a  month  at  Felden 
Woods.  But  Lucy  Floyd  had  half  a  dozen  brothers  and  sisters,  and  was 
brought  up  in  a  very  different  manner  to  the  heiress.  She  was  a  fair- 
fiiced,  blue-eyed,  rosy-lipped,  golden-haired  little  girl,  who  thought  Felden 
Woods  a  paradise  upon  earth,  and  Aurora  more  fortunate  than  the  Prin- 
eess  Boyal  of  England,  or  Titania,  Queen  of  the  Fairies.  She  was  dire- 
folly  afraid  of  her  cousin's  ponies  and  Newfoundland  dogs,  and  had  a  firm 
conviction  that  sudden  death  held  his  throne  within  a  certain  radius  of  a 
hofse's  heels ;  but  she  loved  and  admired  Aurora,  afber  the  manner  com- 
mon to  these  weaker  natures,  and  accepted  Miss  Floyd's  superb  patron- 
age and  protection  as  a  thing  of  course. 

The  day  came  when  some  dark  but  undefined  cloud  hovered  about 
the  narrow  home-circle  at  Felden  Woods.  There  was  a  coolness  between 
the  banker  and  his  beloved  child.  The  young  lady  spent  half  her  time 
on  hofseback,  scouring  the  shady  lanes  round  Beckenham,  attended  only 
by  her  groom — a  dashing  young  fellow,  chosen  by  Mr.  Floyd  on  account 
c^his  good  looks  for  Aurora's  especial  service.  She  dined  in  her  own 
room  after  these  long,  lonely  rides,  leaving  her  father  to  eat  his  solitary 
meal  in  the  vast  dining-room,  which  seemed  to  be  fully  occupied  when 
she  sat  in  it,  and  desolately  empty  without  her.  The  household  at  Felden 
Woods  long  remembered  one  particular  June  evening  on  which  the  storm 
burst  forth  between  the  father  and  daughter. 

Aurora  had  been  absent  from  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  until  sunset, 
and  the  banker  paced  the  long  stone  terrace  with  his  watch  in  his  hand, 
the  figures  on  the  dial-plate  barely  distinguishable  in  the  twilight,  wait- 
ing for  his  daughter's  coming  home.  He  had  sent  his  dinner  away  im- 
tottched;  his  newspapers  lay  uncut  upon  the  table^  and  tke  \io\i&^^^- 
9fitB,  we  call  serrantfy'told  each  other  how  bis  band  \iaii  ^;:aik<sa  ^a 
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violently  that  he  had  spilled  half  a  decanter  of  wme  over  the  polished 
mahogany  in  attempting  to  fill  his  glass.  The  housekeeper  and  her  sat- 
ellites crept  into  the  hall,  and  looked  through  the  half-glass  doors  at  the 
anxious  watcher  on  the  terrace.  The  men  in  the  stables  talked  of  ''the 
row/'  as  they  called  this  terrible  breach  between  father  and  child ;  and 
when  at  last  horses'  hoofs  were  heard  in  the  long  avenue,  and  Miss  Flojd 
reined  in  her  thorough-bred  chestnut  at  the  foot  of  the  terrace-stepe^ 
there  was  a  lurking  audience  hidden  here  and  there  in  the  evening 
shadow,  eager  to  hear  and  see. 

But  there  was  very  little  to  gi*atify  these  prying  eyes  and  ears. 
Aurora  sprang  lightly  to  the  ground  before  the  groom  could  dismount 
to  assist  her,  and  the  chestnut,  with  heaving  and  foam-flecked  sides,  was 
led  off  to  the  stable. 

Mr.  Floyd  watched  the  groom  and  the  two  horses  as  they  disappeared 
through  the  great  gates  leading  to  the  stable-yard,  and  then  said  very 
quietly,  '^  You  don't  use  that  animal  well,  Aurora.  A  six  hours'  ride  is 
neither  good  for  her  nor  for  you.  Your  groom  should  have  known  better 
than  to  allow  it"  He  led  the  way  into  his  study,  telling  his  daughter  to 
follow  him,  and  they  wei'e  closeted  together  for  upwards  of  an  hour. 

Early  the  next  morning  Miss  Floyd's  governess  departed  from  Felden 
Woods,  and  between  breakfast  and  luncheon  the  banker  paid  a  visit  to  the 
stables,  and  examined  his  daughter's  favourite  chestnut  mare,  a  beautiinl 
filly  all  bone  and  muscle,  that  had  been  trained  for  a  racer.  The  animal  had 
strained  a  sinew,  and  walked  lame.  Mr.  Floyd  sent  for  his  daughter's 
groom,  and  paid  and  dismissed  him  on  the  spot.  The  young  fellow  made  no 
remonstrance,  but  went  quietly  to  his  quarters,  took  off  his  livery^  packed 
a  carpet-bag,  and  walked  away  firom  the  house  without  bidding  good* 
by  to  his  fellow-servants,  who  resented  the  affront,  and  pronounced  him  a 
surly  brute  whose  absence  was  no  loss  to  the  household. 

Three  days  after  this,  upon  the  14th  of  June  1856,  Mr.  Floyd  and 
his  daughter  left  Felden  Woods  for  Paris,  where  Aurora  was  placed  at  a 
very  expenfdve  and  exclusive  Protestant  finishing  school,  kept  by  the 
Demoiselles  Lespard,  in  a  stately  mansion  entre  caur  etjardin  in  the  Rne 
Saint-Dominique,  there  to  complete  her  very  imperfect  education. 

For  a  year  and  two  months  Miss  Floyd  has  been  away  at  this  Parisian 
finishing  school ;  it  is  late  in  the  August  of  1857,  and  again  the  banker 
walks  upon  the  long  stone  terrace  in  firont  of  the  narrow  windows  of  his 
red-brick  mansion,  this  time  waiting  for  Aurora's  arrival  from  Paris. 
The  servants  have  expressed  considerable  wonder  at  his  not  crossing  the 
Channel  to  fetch  his  daughter,  and  they  think  the  dignity  of  the  house 
somewhat  lowered  by  Miss  Floyd's  travelling  unattended. 

*^  A  poor  dear  young  thing,  that  knows  no  more  of  this  wicked  worid 
than  a  blessed  baby,"  said  the  housekeeper^ ''  all  alone  amoiogst  a  pack  of 
moustachioed  Frenchmen." 

Archibald  Martin  Floyd  had  grown  an  old  man  in  one  day — ^that  to^ 
rible  and  unexpected  day  of  \n&  mfc^^a  dLQ»2i3i\  \raL\i  «^«ol  4m  fgritf  of  ths^ 
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liereavement  had  scarcely  seemed  to  affect  him  so  strongly  as  the  loss  of 
Ills  daughter  Aurora  during  the  fourteen  months  of  her  absence  from 
Pelden  Woods. 

Perhaps  it  was  that  at  sixty-five  years  of  age  he  was  less  able  to  bear 
iven  a  lesser  grief;  but  those  who  watched  him  closely,  declared  that  he 
leemed  as  much  dejected  by  his  daughters  absence  as  he  could  well  have 
Men  by  her  death.  Even  now,  that  he  paces  up  and  down  the  broad  ter- 
"aoe,  with  the  landscape  stretching  wide  before  him,  and  melting  vaguely 
iway  under  that  veil  of  crimson  glory  shed  upon  all  things  by  the  sinking 
nm ;  even  now  that  he  hourly,  nay  almost  momentarily,  expects  to  clasp 
lis  only  child  in  his  arms,  Archibald  Floyd  seems  rather  nervously  anxious 
han  joyfully  expectant. 

He  looks  again  and  again  at  his  watch,  and  pauses  in  his  walk  to  listen 
o  Beckenham  church-clock  striking  eight;  his  ears  are  pretematurally 
tkrt  to  every  sound,  and  give  him  instant  warning  of  carriage- wheels  far 
iff  upon  the  wide  high-road.  All  the  agitation  and  anxiety  he  has  felt  for 
he  last  week  has  been  less  than  the  concentrated  fever  of  this  moment. 
n^ill  it  pass  on,  that  carriage,  or  stop  at  the  lodge-gates  ?  Surely  his  heart 
mid  never  beat  so  loud  save  by  some  wondrous  magnetism  of  fatherly 
ove  and  hope.  The  carriage  stops.  He  hears  the  clanking  of  the  gates; 
he  crimson-tinted  landscape  grows  dim  and  blurred  before  his  eyes,  and 
le  knows  no  more  till  a  pair  of  impetuous  arms  are  twined  about  his  neck, 
nd  Aurora's  face  is  hidden  on  his  shoulder. 

It  was  a  paltry  hired  carriage  which  Miss  Floyd  arrived  in,  and  it 
Innre  away  as  soon  as  she  had  alighted,  and  the  small  amount  of  luggage 
be  brought  had  been  handed  to  the  eager  servants.  The  banker  led  his 
liild  into  the  study,  where  they  had  held  that  long  conference  fourteen 
nimths  before.  A  lamp  burned  upon  the  library  table,  and  it  was  to  thii 
ight  that  Archibald  Floyd  led  his  daughter. 

A  year  had  changed  the  girl  to  a  woman — a  woman  with  great  hol- 
ovr  black  eyes,  and  pale  haggard  cheeks.  The  course  of  study  at  the 
Piurisian  finishingschool  had  evidently  been  too  hard  for  the  spoiled  heiress. 

''Aurora,  Aurora,"  the  old  man  cried  piteously,  ''how  ill  you  look! 
low  altered^  how — " 

She  laid  her  hand  lightly  yet  imperiously  upon  his  lips. 

''  Don't  speak  of  me,"  she  said, ''  I  shall  recover ;  but  you — ^y ou,  father 
—you  too  are  changed." 

She  was  as  tall  as  her  father,  and,  resting  her  hands  upon  his  shoul- 
lers,  she  looked  at  him  long  and  earnestly.  As  she  looked,  the  tears 
relied  slowly  up  to  her  eyes  which  had  been  dry  before,  and  poured 
Oently  down  her  haggard  cheeks. 

''  My  &ther,  my  devoted  father,"  she  said  in  a  broken  voice, ''  if  my 
lesrt  was  made  of  adamant  I  think  it  might  break  when  I  see  the  change 
A  tbu  beloved  face." 

The  old  man  checked  her  with  a  nervous  gesture,  a  gesture  almost  of 
BRor* 
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*'  Not  one  word,  not  one  word,  Aurora,"  he  said  hnmedlj;  "  at  least, 
only  one.    That  person — he  is  dead  ?" 
"  He  is." 

Chapter  III. 

WUAT  BECAUE  OF  THE  DULIIOSD-BBACELET. 

Aurora's  aunts,  uncles,  and  cousins  were  not  slow  to  exclaim  upon 
the  change  for  the  worse  which  a  twelvemonth  in  Paris  had  siade  in  their 
young  kinswoman.    I  fear  that  the  Demoiselles  Lespard  su&red  consider- 
ahly  in  reputation  amongst  the  circle  round  Felden  Woods  fix>m  Miss 
Floyd*s  impaired  good  looks.    She  was  out  of  spirits  too,  had  do  appetite, 
slept  badly,  was  nervous  and  hysterical,  no  longer  took  any  interest  in  her 
dogs  and  horses,  and  was  altogether  an  altered  creature.    Mis.  Alexander 
Floyd  declared  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  these  cruel  Frenchwomen  had 
worked  poor  Aurora  to  a  shadow :  the  girl  was  not  used  to  study,  she 
said ;  she  had  been  accustomed  to  exercise  and  open  air,  and  no  doubt 
pined  sadly  in  the  close  atmosphere  of  a  schoolroom. 

But  Aurora's  was  one  of  those  impressionable  natures  which  quickly 
recover  from  any  depressing  influence.  Early  in  September  Lucy  Flojd 
came  to  Feld^i  Woods,  and  found  her  handsome  cousin  almost  entirely 
recovered  from  the  drudgery  of  the  Parisian  pension^  but  still  very  loth 
to  talk  much  of  that  seminary.  She  answered  Lucy's  eager  questions 
very  curtly ;  said  that  she  hated  the  Demoiselles  Lespard  and  the  Rue 
Saint  Dominique,  and  that  the  very  memory  of  Paris  was  disagreeable  to 
her.  Like  most  young  ladies  with  black  eyes  and  blue-black  hair,  MisB 
Floyd  was  a  good  hater ;  so  Lucy  forebore  to  ask  for  more  information 
upon  what  was  so  evidently  an  unpleasant  subject  to  her  cousin.  Poor 
Lucy  had  been  mercilessly  well  educated;  she  spoke  half  a  dozen  languages, 
knew  all  about  the  natural  sciences,  had  read  Gibbon,  Niebuhr,  and  Arnold 
from  the  title-page  to  the  printer's  name,  and  looked  upon  the  heiress  as 
a  big  brilliant  dunce ;  so  she  quietly  set  down  Aurora's  dislike  to  Paris  to 
that  young  lady's  distaste  for  tuition,  and  thought  little  more  about  it 
Any  other  reasons  for  Miss  Floyd's  almost  shuddering  horror  of  her 
Parisian  associations  lay  far  beyond  Lucy's  simple  power  of  penetration. 

The  fifteenth  of  September  was  Aurora's  birthday,  and  Archibald  Floyd 
determined,  upon  this  the  nineteenth  anniversary  of  his  daughter's  first 
appearance  on  this  mortal  scene,  to  give  an  entertainment,  whoeat  his 
county  neighbours  and  town  acquaintance  might  alike  behold  and  admire 
the  beautiful  heiress. 

Mrs.  Alexander  came  to  Felden  Woods  to  superintend  the  prepaift* 
tions  for  this  birthday  ball.  She  drove  Aurora  and  Lucy  into  town  to 
order  the  supper  and  the  band,  and  to  choose  dresses  and  wreaths  for  the 
young  ladies.  The  banker's  heiress  was  sadly  out  of  place  in  a  milliiMr^s 
showroom ;  but  she  had  that  rapid  judgment  as  to  colour,  and  that  perftct 
taste  in  fi^rm,  which  bespeak  the  soul  of  an  artist;  and  while  poor  mild 
Lucy  was  giving  endless  trouble,  and  tumbling  innumerable  boxes  of  floir* 
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sn,  before  she  eonid  find  any  head-dress  in  harmony  with  her  rosy  cheeks 
md  golden  hair^  Aurora^  after  one  brief  glance  at  the  hri^ht  parterres  of 
Minted  cambric,  pounced  upon  a  crown-shaped  garland  of  vivid  scarlet 
lerrieSy  with  drooping  and  tangled  leaves  of  dark  shining  green^  that 
ooked  as  if  they  had  been  just  plucked  from  a  running  streamlet  She 
ratched  Lucy's  perplexities  with  a  half-compassionate^  half-contemptuous 
mile. 

'^  Look  at  that  poor  child.  Aunt  Lizzie/'  she  said ;  "  I  know  that  she 
vovld  like  to  put  pink  and  yellow  against  her  golden  hair.  Why,  you  silly 
iucy,  don't  you  know  that  yours  is  the  beauty  which  really  docs  not  want 
kdomment  ?  A  few  pearls  or  forget-me-not  blossoms,  or  a  crown  of  water- 
ilies  and  a  cloud  of  white  areophane,  would  make  you  look  a  sylphide; 
>at  I  dare  say  you  would  like  to  wear  amber  satin  and  cabbage-roses." 

From  the  miUiner*s  they  drove  to  Mr.  Gunter's  in  Berkeley  Square, 
it  which  world-renowned  establishment  Mrs.  Alexander  commanded  those 
ireparations  of  turkeys  preserved  in  jelly,  hams  cunningly  embalmed  in  rich 
fines  and  broths,  and  other  specimens  of  that  sublime  art  of  confectionery 
rhich  hovers  midway  between  sleight-of-hand  and  cookery,  and  in  which 
he  Berkeley- Square  professor  is  without  a  rival.  When  poor  Thomas 
3abington  Macaulay's  New-Zealander  shall  come  to  ponder  over  the  ruins 
f  St.  Paul's,  perhaps  he  will  visit  the  remains  of  this  humbler  temple  in 
3erkeley  Square,  and  wonder  at  the  ice-pails  and  jelly-moulds,  the  refii- 
perators  and  stewpans,  the  hot  plates  long  cold  and  unheeded,  and  all  the 
aysterious  paraphernalia  of  the  dead  art. 

From  the  West-End  Mrs.  Alexander  drove  to  Charing  Cross ;  she  had 
I  commission  to  execute  at  Dent's, — the  purchase  of  a  watch  for  one  of  her 
K>ys,  who  was  just  off  to  Eton. 

Aurora  threw  herself  wearily  back  in  the  carriage  while  her  aunt  and 
[lucy  stopped  at  the  watchmaker's.  It  was  to  be  observed  that,  although 
Ifin  Floyd  had  recovered  much  of  her  old  brilliancy  and  gaiety  of 
anper,  a  certain  gloomy  shade  would  sometimes  steal  over  her  oounten- 
inoe  when  she  was  left  to  herself  for  a  few  minutes ;  a  darkly  reflective  ex- 
vession  quite  foreign  to  her  face.  This  shadow  fell  upon  her  beauty  now 
m  she  looked  out  of  the  open  window,  moodily  watching  the  passers-by. 
ffrs.  Alexander  was  a  long  time  making  her  purchase;  and  Aurora  had  sat 
learly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  blankly  staring  at  the  shifting  figures  in  the 
vowd,  when  a  man  hurrying  by  was  attracted  by  her  face  at  the  carriage- 
nndow,  and  started,  as  if  at  some  great  surprise.  He  passed  on,  however, 
md  walked  rapidly  towards  the  Horse  Ouards ;  but  before  he  turned  the 
iomer,  came  to  a  dead  stop,  stood  still  for  two  or  three  minutes  scratching 
he  back  of  his  head  reflectively  with  his  big,  bare  hand,  and  then  walked 
lowly  back  towards  Mr.  Dent's  emporium.  He  was  a  broad-shouldered, 
rail-necked,  sandy-whiskered  fellow,  weariog  a  cut-away  coat  and  a  gaudy 
leekerchief,  and  smoking  a  huge  cigar,  the  rank  fiimes  of  which  struggled 
rith  a  very  powerful  odour  of  rum-and-water  recently  imbibed.  This 
fvitleman's  standing  in  society  was  betrayed  by  the  smooth  head  of  ^ 
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bull-terrier,  whose  round  ejes  peeped  out  of  the  pocket  of  his  cat-awaj 
coat,  and  by  a  Blenheim  spaniel  carried  under  his  arm.     He  was  the* 
very  last  person,  amongst  eil  tae  souls  between  Gockspur  Street  and  the- 
statue  of  King  Charles,  who  seemed  likely  to  have  any  thing  to  say  to* 
Miss    Aurora  Floyd;  nevertheless  he  walked  deliberately  up  to  th^- 
carriage,  and,  planting  his  elbows  upon  the  door,  nodded  to  her  witl^^ 
friendly  familiarity. 

*'  Well,"  he  said,  without  inconveniencing  himself  by  the  removal  oC 
the  rank  cigar,  "  how  do?" 

After  which  brief  salutation  he  relapsed  into  silence,  and  rolled  hi^ 
great  brown  eyes  slowly  here  and  there,  in  contemplative  examination  oS 
Miss  Floyd  and  the  vehicle  in  which  she  sat;  even  carrying  his  powers  of 
observation  so  far  as  to  take  particular  notice  of  a  plethoric  morocoo-ba^ 
lying  on  the  back  seat,  and  to  inquire  casually  whether  there  was  ^'  any* 
think  wallable  in  the  old  party's  redicule  ?" 

But  Aurora  did  not  allow  him  long  for  this  leisurely  employment;  for 
looking  at  him  with  her  eyes  flashing  forked  lightnings  of  womanly 
fiiry,  and  her  fSeu;e  crimson  with  indignation,  she  asked  him  in  a  sharp 
spasmodic  tone  whether  he  had  any  thing  to  say  to  her. 

He  had  a  great  deal  to  say  to  her ;  but  as  he  put  his  head  in  at  the 
carriage-window  and  made  his  communication,  whatever  it  might  be,  in  a 
rum-and-watery  whisper,  it  reached  no  ears  but  those  of  Aurora  herself. 
When  he  had  done  whispering,  he  took  a  greasy  leather-covered  accoun^ 
book,  and  a  short  stump  of  lead-pencil,  considerably  the  worse  for  chew- 
ing, from  his  waistcoat-pocket,  and  wrote  two  or  three  lines  upon  a  leaf, 
which  he  tore  out  and  handed  to  Aurora.  ''  Tliis  is  the  address,"  he  said ; 
"you  won't  forget  to  send?" 

She  shook  her  head,  and  looked  away  from  him — looked  away  with 
an  irrepressible  gesture  of  disgust  and  loathing. 

"  You  wouldn't  like  to  buy  a  spannel  dawg,"  said  the  man,  holding 
the  sleek,  curly,  black-and-tan  animal  up  to  the  carriage- windo w ;  "or  a 
French  poodle  what'U  balance  a  bit  of  bread  on  his  nose  while  you  count 
ten?  Hay?  You  should  have  him  a  bargain — say  fifteen  pound  the 
two." 

"  No !" 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Alexander  emerged  from  the  watchmaker^ 
just  in  time  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  man's  broad  shoulders  as  he  moved 
sulkily  away  from  the  carriage. 

"  Has  that  person  been  begging  of  you,  Aurora?"  she  asked,  as  thev 
drove  off. 

"  No.     I  once  bought  a  dog  of  him,  and  he  recognised  me." 

"  And  wanted  you  to  buy  one  to  day  ?" 

"Yes.-- 

Miss  Floyd  sat  gloomily  silent  during  the  whol^  of  the  homeward 
drive,  looking  out  of  the  can*iage-window,  and  not  deigning  to  take  any 
notice  whatever  of  her  aunt  and  coilsin.    I  do  not  know  whether  it  was 
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in  submiBsion  to  that  palpable  superiority  of  force  and  vitality  inAurora'8 
oatore  which  seemed  to  set  her  above  her  fellows,  or  simply  in  that  in- 
herent spirit  of  toadyism  common  to  the  best  of  us ;  but  Mrs.  Alexander 
fend  her  &ir-haired  daughter  always  paid  mute  reverence  to  the  banker's 
heiress,  and  were  silent  when  it  pleased  her,  or  conversed  at  her  royal 
irilL  I  verily  believe  that  it  was  Aurora's  eyes  rather  than  Archibald 
Martin  Floyd's  thousands  that  overawed  all  her  kinsfolk ;  and  that  if  she 
had  been  a  street-sweeper  dressed  in  rags,  and  begging  for  halfpence, 
people  would  have  feared  her  and  made  way  for  her,  and  bated  theii' 
breath  when  she  was  angry. 

The  trees  in  the  long  avenue  of  Felden  Woods  were  hung  with  spark- 
ling coloured  lamps,  to  light  the  guests  who  came  to  Aurora's  birtfiday 
festival.  The  long  range  of  windows  on  the  ground-floor  was  a-blaze 
irith  light ;  the  crash  of  the  band  burst  every  now  and  then  above  the 
jerpetual  roll  of  carriage-wheels,  and  the  shouted  repetition  of  visitors' 
lames,  and  pealed  across  the  silent  woods;  through  the  long  vista  of 
lalf  a  dozen  rooms  opening  one  into  another,  the  waters  of  a  fountain, 
(parkling  with  a  hundred  hues  in  the  light,  glittered  amid  the  dark 
loral  wealth  of  a  conservatory  filled  with  exotics.  Great  clusters  of  tro- 
ncal  plants  were  grouped  in  the  spacious  hall ;  festoons  of  flowers  hung 
kbout  the  vapoury  curtains  in  the  arched  doorways.  Light  and  splen- 
lour  were  every  where  around;  and  amid  all,  and  more  splendid  than 
ill,  in  the  dark  grandeur  of  her  beauty,  Aurora  Floyd,  crowned  with 
carlet,  and  robed  in  white,  stood  by  her  father's  side. 

Amongst  the  guests  who  arrive  latest  at  Mr.  Floyd's  Ball  are  two 
ffficers  from  Windsor,  who  have  driven  across  country  in  a  mail-phaeton, 
lie  elder  of  these  two,  and  the  driver  of  the  vehicle,  has  been  very  dis- 
ontented  and  disagreeable  throughout  the  journey. 

'^  If  I'd  had  the  remotest  idea  of  the  distance,  Maldon,"  he  said,  '^  I'd 
lave  seen  you  and  your  Kentish  banker  very  considerably  inconvenienced 
efore  I  would  have  consented  to  victimise  my  horses  for  the  sake  of  this 
aobbish  party." 

^*  But  it  won't  be  a  snobbish  party,"  answered  the  young  man  im- 
etuously.  "  Archibald  Floyd  is  the  best  fellow  in  Christendom,  and  as 
)r  his  daughter — " 

^^  Oh,  of  course,  a  divinity,  with  fifty  thousand  pounds  for  her  for- 
ine ;  all  of  which  will  no  doubt  be  very  tightly  settled  upon  herself  if 
lie  is  ever  allowed  to  marry  a  penniless  scapegrace  like  Francis  Lewis 
[aldon,  of  her  Majesty's  11th  Hussars.  However,  I  don't  want  to  stand 
I  your  way,  my  boy.  Go  in  and  win,  and  my  blessing  be  upon  your 
iituous  endeavours.  I  can  imagine  the  young  Scotchwoman — red  hair 
)f  course  you'll  call  it  auburn),  large  feet,  and  freckles  !" 

'^  Aurora  Floyd — red  hair  and  freckles !"  The  young  officer  laughed 
loud  at  the  stupendous  joke.  '^  You'll  see  her  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
lolstrode,"  he  said. 

Talbot  Bulstrode,  Captain  of  her  Majesty's  11th  Hussars,  had  con- 
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sented  to  drive  his  brother-officer  from  Windsor  to  Beckenhami  and  to 
array  himself  in  his  imiform^  in  order  to  adorn  therewith  the  festival  at 
Felden  Woods,  chiefly  because^  having  at  two-and-thirty  yean  of  age 
run  through  all  the  wealth  of  life's  excitements  and  amusements,  and 
finding  himself  a  penniless  spendthrift  in  this  species  of  coin,  though  well 
enough  off  for  mere  sordid  riches,  he  was  too  tired  of  himself  and  tha 
world  to  care  much  whither  his  friends  and  comrades  led  him.     He  waft 
the  eldest  son  of  a  wealthy  Cornish  baronet,  whose  ancestor  had  received, 
his  title  straight  firom  the  hands  of  Scottish  King  James,  when  baro- 
netcies fii*st  came  into  fashion ;  the  same  fortunate  ancestor  being  near 
akin  to   a  certain  noble,  erratic,  unfortunate,  and  injured  gentleman 
called  Walter  Raleigh,  and  by  no  means  too  well  used  by  the  same 
Scottish  James.     Now  of  all  the  pride  which  ever  swelled  the  breasts 
of  mankind,  the  pride  of  Comishmen  is  perhaps  the  strongest ;  and  the 
Bulstrodo   family  was  one  of  the  proudest  in  Cornwall.     Talbot  was 
no  alien  son  of  this  haughty  house ;  from  his  very  babyhood  he  had 
been  the  proudest  of  mankind.    This  pride  had  been  the  saving  power 
that  had  presided  over  his  prosperous  career.    Other  men  might  have 
made  a  downhill  road  of  that  smooth  pathway  which  wealth  and  grandeur 
made  so  pleasant,  but  not  Talbot  Bulstrode.    The  vices  and  follies  of  the 
common  hei*d  were  perhaps  retrievable,  but  vice  or  folly  in  a  Bulstrode 
would  have  left  a  blot  upon  a  hitherto  unblemished  scutcheon  never  to 
be  erased  by  time  or  tears.    That  pride  of  birth,  which  was  utterly  un- 
allied  to  pride  of  wealth  or  station,  had  a  certain  noble  and  chivalrous 
side,  and  Talbot  Bulstrode  was  beloved  by  many  a  parvenu  whom  meaner 
men  would  have  insulted.     In  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  he  was  as  hum- 
ble as  a  w^oman  or  a  child ;  it  was  only  when  Honour  was  in  question 
that  the  sleepiog  dragon  of  pride  which  had  guarded  the  golden  apples 
of  hfs  youth,  purity,  probity,  and  truth,  awoke  and  bade  defiance  to  the 
enemy.    At  two-and-thirty  he  was  still  a  bachelor,  not  because  he  had 
never  loved,  but  because  he  had  never  met  with  a  woman  whose  stainless 
purity  of  soul  fitted  her  in  his  eyes  to  become  the  mother  of  a  noble  race, 
and  to  rear  sons  who  should  do  honour  to  the  name  of  Buktrode.     He 
looked  for  more  than  ordinary  every- day  virtue  in  the  woman  of  his 
choice ;  he  demanded  those  grand  and  queenly  qualities  which  are  rarest 
in  womankind.   Fearless  truth^  a  sense  of  honour  keen  as  his  own,  loyalty 
of  piu*pose,  unselfishness,  a  soul  untainted  by  the  petty  basenesses  of 
daily  Ufe, — all  these  he  sought  in  the  being  he  loved;  and  at  the  first 
warning  thrill  of  emotion  caused  by  a  pair  of  beautiful  eyes,  he  grew  cri- 
tical and  captious  about  their  owner,  and  began  to  look  for  infinitesimal 
stains  upon  the  shming  robe  of  her  virginity.    He  would  have  married  a 
beggar*s  daughter  if  she  had  reached  his  almost  impossible^standard ;  he 
would  have  rejected  the  descendant  of  a  race  of  kings  if  she  had  fallen 
one  decimal  part  of  an  inch  below  it    Women  feared  Talbot  Bulstrode } 
mancBUvring  mothers  shrank  abashed  from  the  cold  light  of  those  watdi- 
Al  gray  eyes;  daughters  to  marry  lAusAied  «ii&  tx^mbled,  and  felt  their 
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pretty  affectations,  their  ball-room  properties,  drop  awaj  from  them 
imder  the  quiet  gaze  of  the  young  officer ;  till  from  fearing  him,  the 
lovely  fiutterers  grew  to  shun  and  dislike  him,  and  to  leave  Bulstrode 
Castle  and  the  Bulstrode  fortune  unangled  for  in  the  great  matrimonial 
fisheries.  So  at  two-and-thirty  Talbot  walked  serenely  safe  amid  the 
meshes  and  pitfalls  of  Belgravia,  secure  in  the  popular  belief  that  Cap- 
tain Bulstrode  of  the  11th  Hussars  was  not  a  marrying  man.  Tlds 
belief  was  ][)erhap6  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  Gornishman  was 
by  no  means  the  elegant  ignoramus  whose  sole  accomplishments  consist 
in  parting  his  hair,  waxing  his  moustaches,  and  smoldng  a  meerschaum 
that  has  been  coloured  by  his  valet,  and  who  has  become  the  accepted 
type  of  the  military  man  in  time  of  peace. 

Talbot  Bulstrode  was  fond  of  scientific  pursuits ;  he  neither  smoked, 
drank,  nor  gambled.  He  had  only  been  to  the  Derby  once  in  his  life,  and  on 
that  one  occasion  had  walked  quietly  away  from  the  Stand  while  the  great 
race  was  being  run,  and  the  white  faces  were  turned  towards  the  fatal 
Corner,  and  men  were  sick  with  terror  and  anxiety  and  frenzied  with  the 
madness  of  suspense.  He  never  hunted,  though  he  rode  like  Colonel  Ashe- 
ton  Smith.  He  was  a  perfect  swordsman,  and  one  of  Mr.  Angelo's  pet 
pupils,  a  favouritjB  lounger  in  the  gallery  of  that  simple-hearted,  honour- 
able-minded  gentleman ;  but  he  had  never  handled  a  billiard-cue  in  his  life, 
nor  bad  he  touched  a  card  since  the  days  of  his  boyhood,  when  he  took 
a  hand  at  long  whist  with  his  father  and  mother  and  the  parson  of  the 
parish,  in  the  south  drawing-room  at  Bulstrode  Castle.  He  had  a  pecu- 
liar aversion  to  all  games  of  chance  and  skill,  contending  that  it  was  be- 
neath a  gentleman  to  employ,  even  for  amusement,  the  implements  of  the 
sharper's  pitiiul  trade.  His  rooms  were  as  neatly  kept  as  those  of  a  woman. 
Cases  of  mathematical  instruments  took  the  place  of  cigar-boxes;  proof 
impressions  of  Raphael  adorned  the  walls  ordinarily  covered  with  French 
prints,  and  water-coloured  sporting  sketches  from  Ackermann's  emporium. 
He  was  fitmiliar  with  every  turn  of  expression  in  Descartes  and  Condillac, 
but  would  have  been  sorely  puzzled  to  translate  the  argotic  locutions  of 
Monsieur  de  Eock,  pere.  Those  who  spoke  of  him  summed  him  up  by 
saying  that  he  wasn't  a  bit  like  an  officer ;  but  there  was  a  certain  regiment 
of  foot,  which  he  had  commanded  when  the  heights  of  Inkermann  were 
won,  whose  ranks  told  another  story  of  Captain  Bulstrode.  He  had  made 
an  exchange  into  the  11th  Hussars  on  his  return  from  the  Crimea,  whence, 
among  other  distinctions,  he  had  brought  a  stiff  leg,  which  for  a  time  dis- 
qualified him  from  dancing.  It  was  from  pure  benevolence,  therefore,  or 
from  that  indifference  to  all  things  which  is  easily  mistaken  for  unselfish- 
ness, that  Talbot  Bulstrode  had  consented  to  accept  an  invitation  to  the 
ball  at  Felden  Woods. 

The  banker's  guests  were  not  of  that  charmed  circle  familiar  to  the 
Captain  of  Hussars ;  so  Talbot,  after  a  brief  introduction  to  his  host,  fell 
back  among  the  crowd  assembled  in  one  of  the  doorways,  and  quietly 
watched  the  dancers;  not  unobserved  himself,  howevQir,  iot  \i^^%&  \\)&x> 
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one  of  those  people  who  will  not  pass  in  a  crowd.  Tall  and  broad-chested, 
with  a  pale  whiskerless  face,  aquiline  nose,  dear,  cold,  gray  eyes,  thick 
moustache,  and  black  hair,  worn  as  closely  cropped  as  if  he  Lad  lately 
emerged  from  Coldbath  Fields  or  Millbank  prison,  he  formed  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  yellow-whiskered  young  ensign  who  had  accompanied 
him.  Even  that  stiff  leg,  which  in  others  might  have  seemed  a  blemish, 
added  to  the  distinction  of  his  appearance,  and,  coupled  with  the  glittering 
orders  on  the  breast  of  his  uniform,  told  of  deeds  of  prowess  lately  done. 
He  took  very  little  delight  in  the  gay  assembly  revolving  before  him  to 
one  of  Charles  d' Albert's  waltzes.  He  had  heard  the  same  music  before^ 
executed  by  the  same  band ;  the  faces,  though  unfamiliar  to  him,  were 
not  new :  dark  beauties  in  pink,  fair  beauties  in  blue;  tall  dashing  beauties 
in  silks,  and  laces,  and  jewels,  and  splendour ;  modestly  downcast  beauties 
in  white  crape  and  rose-buds.  They  had  all  been  spread  for  him,  those 
familiar  nets  of  gauze  and  areophane,  and  he  had  escaped  them  all ;  and 
the  name  of  Bulstrode  might  drop  out  of  the  history  of  Cornish  gentry  to 
find  no  record  save  upon  grave-stones,  but  it  would  never  be  tarnished  by 
an  unworthy  race,  or  dragged  through  the  mire  of  a  divorce  court  by  a 
guilty  woman.  While  he  lounged  against  the  pillar  of  a  doorway,  lean- 
ing on  his  cane,  and  resting  his  lame  leg,  and  wondering  lazily  whether 
there  was  any  thing  upon  eai*th  that  repaid  a  man  for  the  trouble  of  living, 
Ensign  Maldon  approached  bun  with  a  woman's  gloved  hand  lying  lightly 
on  his  arm,  and  a  divinity  walking  by  his  side.  A  divinity  !  imperiously 
beautiful  in  white  and  scarlet,  painfully  dazzling  to  look  upon,  intozicat- 
ingly  brilliant  to  behold.  Captain  Bulstrode  had  served  in  India,  and 
had  once  tasted  a  horrible  spiiit  called  hang,  which  made  the  men  who 
drank  it  half  mad ;  and  he  coidd  not  help  fancying  that  the  beauty  of  this 
woman  was  like  the  strength  of  that  alcoholic  preparation ;  barbarous,  in- 
toxicating, dangerous,  and  maddening. 

His  brother-officer  presented  him  to  this  wonderful  creature,  and  he 
found  that  her  earthly  name  was  Aurora  Floyd,  and  that  she  was  the 
heiress  of  Felden  Woods. 

Talbot  Bulstrode  recovered  himself  in  a  moment.  This  imperious 
creature,  this  Cleopatra  in  crinoline,  had  a  low  forehead,  a  nose  that  de- 
viated from  the  line  of  beauty,  and  a  wide  mouth.  What  was  she  but 
another  trap  set  in  white  muslin,  and  baited  with  artificial  flowers,  like 
the  rest  ?  She  was  to  have  fifty  thousand  pounds  for  her  portion,  so 
she  didn't  want  a'rich  husband;  but  she  was  a  nobody,  so  of  course  she 
wanted  position,  and  had  no  doubt  read  up  the  Raleigh  Bulstrodes  in  the 
sublime  pages  of  Burke.  The  clear  gray  eyes  grew  cold  as  ever,  there- 
fore, as  Talbot  bowed  to  the  heiress.  Mr.  Maldon  found  his  partner  a 
chair  close  to  the  pillar  against  which  Captain  Bulstrode  had  taken  his 
stand,  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Floyd  swooping  down  upon  the  Ensign  at  this 
very  moment,  with  the  dire  intent  of  carrying  him  off  to  dance  with  a  lady 
who  executed  more  of  her  steps  upon  the  toes  of  her  partner  than  on  tbe 
£oor  of  tbe  ball-room,  Aurora  and  Talbot  ^ere  left  to  themselvea. 
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Captain  Bulstrode  glanced  downward  at  the  banker's  daughter.  His 
gaze  lingered  upon  the  graceful  head;  with  its  coronal  of  shining  scarlet 
berries,  encircling  smooth  masses  of  blue-black  hair.  He  expected  to  see  the 
modest  drooping  of  the  eyelids  peculiar  to  young  ladies  with  long  lashes, 
but  he  was  disappointed ;  for  Aurora  Floyd  was  looking  straight  before  her, 
neither  at  him,  nor  at  the  lights,  nor  the  flowers,  nor  the  dancers,  but  far 
away  into  yacancy.  She  was  so  young,  prosperous,  admired,  and  beloved, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  account  for  the  dim  shadow  of  trouble  that  clouded 
her  glorious  eyes. 

While  he  was  wondering  what  he  should  say  to  her,  she  lifted  her  eyes 
to  his  face,  and  asked  him  the  strangest  question  he  had  ever  heard  from 
girlish  lips. 

'^  Do  you  know  if  Thunderbolt  won  the  Leger  ?"  she  asked. 

He  was  too  much  confounded  to  answer  for  a  moment,  and  she  con- 
tinued rather  impatiently,  ''They  must  have  heard  by  six  o*clock  this 
eveniog  in  London;  but  I  have  asked  half  a  dozen  people  here  to  night, 
and  no  one  seems  to  know  any  thing  about  it." 

Talbot's  close-cropped  hair  seemed  lifted  from  his  head  as  he  listened 
to  this  terrible  address.  Grood  heavens  !  what  a  horrible  woman !  The 
hussar's  vivid  imagination  pictured  the  heir  of  all  the  Raleigh  Bul- 
strodes  receiviog  his  infantine  impressions  from  such  a  mother.  She  would 
teach  him  to  read  out  of  the  Racing  Calendar ;  she  would  invent  a  royal 
alphabet  of  the  turf,  and  tell  him  that  ''  D  stands  for  Derby,  old  Eng- 
land's great  race,"  and  ''  E  stands  for  Epsom,  a  crack  meeting-place,"  &c. 
He  told  Miss  Floyd  that  he  had  never  been  to  Doncaster  in  his  life,  that  he 
had  never  read  a  sporting-paper,  and  that  he  knew  no  more  of  Thunder- 
bolt than  of  King  Cheops. 

She  looked  at  him  rather  contemptuously.  ''  Cheops  wasn't  much," 
she  said ;  ''  but  he  won  the  Liverpool  Autumn  Cup  in  Blink  Benny's  year." 

Talbot  Bulstrode  shuddered  afresh ;  but  a  feeling  of  pity  mingled 
with  his  horror.  ''  If  I  had  a  sister,"  he  thought, ''  I  would  get  her  to  talk 
to  this  miserable  girl,  and  bring  her  to  a  sense  of  her  iniquity." 

Aurora  said  no  more  to  the  Captain  of  Hussars,  but  relapsed  into  the 
old  far-away  gaze  into  vacancy,  and  sat  twisting  a  bracelet  round  and  round 
upon  her  finely-modelled  wrist.  It  was  a  diamond-bracelet,  worth  a 
couple  of  hundred  pounds,  which  had  been  given  her  that  day  by  her  fa- 
ther. He  woidd  have  invested  all  his  fortune  in  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Ros- 
kell's  cunning  handiwork,  if  Aurora  had  sighed  for  gems  and  gewgaws. 
Miss  Floyd's  glance  fell  upon  the  glittering  ornament,  and  she  looked  at 
it  long  and  earnestly,  rather  as  if  she  were  calculating  the  value  of  the 
stones  than  admiring  the  taste  of  the  workmanship. 

While  Talbot  was  watching  her,  full  of  wondering  pity  and  horror,  a 
young  man  hurried  up  to  the  spot  where  she  was  seated,  and  reminded 
her  of  an  engagement  for  the  quadrille  that  was  forming.  She  looked  at 
her  tablets  of  ivory,  gold,  and  turquoise,  and  with  a  certain  disdainful 
weariness  rose  and  took  bia  arm.     Talbot  followed  ^et  t^cj^^\^%  Sssroi. 
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Taller  than  mo&t  among  the  throngs  her  queenly  head  was  not  soon  lost 
sight  of. 

''  A  Cleopatra  with  a  snub  nose  two  sizes  too  small  for  her  face,  and  a 
taste  for  horseflesh !"  said  Talbot  Bustrode,  ruminating  upon  the  departed 
divinitj.  '^  She  ought  to  cany  a  betting-book  instead  of  those  ivorj 
tablets.  How  distrait  she  was  all  the  time  she  sat  here !  I  dare  saj 
she  has  made  a  book  for  the  Leger,  and  was  calculating  how  much  she- 
stands  to  lose.  What  will  this  poor  old  banker  do  with  her  ?  put  her 
into  a  madhouse,  or  get  her  elected  a  member  of  the  jockey -club?  With  her 
black  eyes  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  she  might  lead  the  sporting  world. 
There  has  been  a  female  Pope,  why  should  there  not  be  a  female  ^  Napo- 
leon of  the  Turf '  ?" 

Later,  when  the  rustling  leaves  of  the  trees  in  Beckenham  Woods 
were  shivering  in  that  cold  gray  hour  which  precedes  the  advent  of  the 
dawn,  Talbot  Bulstrode  drove  his  friend  away  firom  the  banker's  lighted 
mansion.  He  talked  of  Aurora  Floyd  during  the  whole  of  that  long 
cross-country  drive.  He  was  merciless  to  her  follies ;  he  ridiculed,  he 
abused,  he  sneered  at  and  condemned  her  questionable  tastes.  He  bade 
Francis  Louis  Maldon  marry  her  at  his  peril,  and  wished  him  joy  of  suck 
a  wife.  He  declared  that  if  he  had  such  a  sister  he  would  shoot  her,  un- 
less she  reformed  and  burnt  her  betting- book.  He  worked  himself  up 
into  a  savage  humour  about  the  young  lady's  delinquencies,  and  talked 
of  her  as  if  she  had  done  him  an  unpardonable  injury  by  entertaining  a 
taste  for  the  Turf;  till  at  last  the  poor  meek  young  ensign  plucked  up  a 
spirit,  and  told  his  superior  officer  that  Aurora  Floyd  was  a  very  jolly 
girl,  and  a  good  girl,  and  a  perfect  lady,  and  that  if  she  did  want  to 
know  who  won  the  Leger,  it  was  no  business  of  Captain  Bulstrode's,  and 
that  he,  Bulstrode,  needn't  make  such  a  howling  about  it. 

While  the  two  men  are  getting  to  high  words  about  her,  Aurora  is 
seated  in  her  dressing-room,  listening  to  Lucy  Floyd's  babble  about  the  ball. 

^^  There  was  never  such  a  delightful  party,''  that  young  lady  said ; 
'^  and  did  Aim>ra  see  so-and-so,  and  so-and-so,  and  so-and-so?  and  above 
all,  did  she  observe  Captain  Bulstrode,  who  had  served  all  through  the 
Crimean  war,  and  who  walked  lame,  and  was  the  son  of  Sir  John  Walter 
Raleigh  Bulstrode,  of  Bulstrode  Castle,  near  Camelford  ?" 

Aurora  shook  her  head  with  a  weary  gesture.  No,  she  hadn't  noticed 
any  of  these  people.    I'oor  Lucy's  childish  talk  was  stopped  in  a  moment 

"You  are  tired,  Aurora  dear,"  she  said;  "how  cruel  I  am  to  worry  you!" 

Aurora  threw  her  arms  about  her  cousin's  neck,  and  hid  her  £iee  upon 
Lucy's  white  shoulder. 

"  I  am  tired,"  she  said,  "  very,  very  tired." 

She  spoke  with  such  an  utterly  despairing  wearinessin  her  tone,  that 
her  gentle  cousin  was  alarmed  by  her  words. 

"  You  are  not  unhappy,  dear  Aui-ora?"  she  asked  anxioiisly. 

"No,  no,  only  tired.     There,  go,  Lucy.     Good  night,  good  night." 
8be  gently  poshed  her  cousin  from  \^  loom,  T^<Q^c^«i  tho  Mnricet  of 
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her  maidy  and  dismissed  her  also.  Then,  tired  as  she  was,  she  removed 
the  candle  from  the  dressing-table  to  a  desk  on  the  other  side  of  the  room, 
and  seating  herself  at  this  desk  unlocked  it^  and  took  from  one  of  its  in- 
most recesses  the  soiled  pencil-scrawl  which  had  been  given  her  a  week 
before  by  the  man  who  tried  to  sell  her  a  dog  in  Gockspur  Street. 

The  diamond-hraoelet,  Archibald  Floyd's  birthday  gift  to  his  daughter, 
lay  in  its  nest  of  satin  and  velvet  upon  Aurora's  dressing-table.  She  took 
the  morocco- case  in  her  hand,  looked  for  a  few  moments  at  the  jewel,  and 
then  shut  the  lid  of  the  little  casket  with  a  sharp  metallic  snap. 

'^  The  tears  were  in  my  father's  eyes  when  he  clasped  the  bracelet  on 
my  arm/'  she  said,  as  she  reseated  herself  at  the  desk.  "  If  he  could 
see  me  now!" 

She  wrapped  the  moi'occo  case  in  a  sheet  of  foolscap,  secured  the 

parcel  in  several  places  with  red  wax  and  a  plain  seal,  and  directed  it 

thus: 

«J.  C, 

Care  of  Mr.  Joseph  Green, 

Bell  Inn, 

Doncaster." 

Early  the  next  morning  Miss  Floyd  drove  her  aunt  and  cousin  into 
Crovdon,  and,  leaving  them  at  a  Berlin-wool  shop,  went  alone  to  the  post- 
office,  where  she  registered  and  posted  this  valuable  parcel. 
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VIII.  CHRISTMAS  IN  THE  CITY. 

Upon  thy  raiment-skirts,  O  Night, 
Shudders  a  radiance  dimly  bright; 
And  ere  thou  fliest  a  morning  light 
Makes  cloudy  phantoms  of  thy  flight : 

The  ghost  of  Day,  with  cold  caress. 
Doth  haunt  thy  tawny  loveliness ; 
Thy  silver  stars  grow  less  and  less, 
And  drop  like  jewels  from  a  dress ; 

The  pale  moon,  brightening  on  thy  stele, 
Doth  inward  as  an  eyeball  roll, — 
Like  a  calm  eye  that  seeks  the  scroll 
Silence  illumines  in  the  soul. 

Then,  with  a  broadening  purple  glow, 
The  sun  climbs  hills  to  see  thee  go ; 
Thy  white  star  sickens,  and  below 
Lies  nature  trancM  in  the  snow. 

Then  sudden,  while  thy  mists  are  shorn. 
Unto  the  happy  or  forlorn 
The  bells  ring  in  the  Christmas  mom: 
"  This  the  day  our  Lord  was  bom." 

When  sudden  brightness  floods  the  spires 
Of  the  white  city  into  fires, 
And,  dropping  liquid  through  the  quires, 
Fades  on  the  tombstones  of  our  sires ; 

Ajid  the  great  City  travaileth 

To  hear  what  that  sweet  music  saith, 

And  draweth  in  a  morning  breath 

Of  dreams  from  off  the  shores  of  death. 

Then,  flushed,  it  wakens,  in  a  strain 
Of  music  tingling  down  like  rain, 
As  a  wild  sleeper  starts  in  pain, 
With  thick  puisaidoiia  in  1ilb.e  \ffvji. 
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"  Peace  upon  earth/'  ring  out  the  bells; 
"  Good-will  to  men,"  in  djing  swells, — 
Sparkling  on  hearts  whose  blood  rebelsy 
Like  dew  on  banks  of  asphodels. 

"  Peace  upon  earth,"  the  morning  cries, 
And  in  our  hearts  the  music  dies; 
We  start  from  sleep,  and  in  surprise 
See  hearen  through  our  loved  one's  eyes. 

We  clasp  the  wives  we  honour  best; 
They  kiss  the  babies  on  the  breast; 
The  red  sim  widens,  and  from  rest 
We  tremble  in  a  joy  confest ; 

And,  looking  forth,  we  see  the  close 
Of  morning  redden  like  a  rose 
Along  the  City  in  its  snows, 
Like  Beauty  blushing  o'er  Repose. 

All  night  the  silent  snowy  hoard 
Fell  dimly  unto  rock  and  sward, — 
Like  radiance  shaken  from  the  sword 
Of  some  sweet  angel  near  the  Lord ; 

Like  stainless  thoughts  distinct  with  prayer, 
That,  mingling  with  the  soul,  can  bear 
Worship  so  precious  and  so  fair 
They  make  an  angel  unaware ; — 

So  fell  the  snows  for  many  days, 
Clothing  the  world  that  now  doth  raise 
Sweet  music  in  a  mystic  haze, 
Like  a  gigantic  form  that  prays. 

Now  cry  the  bells :  "  Tis  Christmas  morn ; 
This  is  the  day  that  Hope  was  bom 
For  sickly,  lonely,  and  forlorn ;" — 
Till  like  a  smile  the  hope  is  worn. 

Rich  in  his  solitary  seat. 
Great  Dives  robes  himself  to  greet 
The  morning  with  obeisance  meet; 
While  Lazarus  brightens  in  the  street  \ 
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And  o'er  the  crowds  that  outward  roaoQy 
And,  meeting,  make  a  sound  like  ^ram, 
An  awe  fiills  dim  from  heayen's  gray  dome, 
Like  wind  that  darkens  harrest-home. 

But  to  the  crowd  the  music  saith, 
"  This  is  the  morning  when  a  breath 
Of  life  arose  in  Nazareth, 
And  open  blew  the  gates  of  death. 

And  showed  to  eyes  made  dim  with  woes 
Glimpses  of  life's  diyinest  close : 
But  mists  of  wings  did  interpose, 
Whereof  our  emblem  is  the  snows." 

The  soul  within  the  flesh  opsprings, 
Instinct  with  sweet  imaginings; 
And,  lo!  the  snow  that  sighs  and  sings 
Doth  seem  indeed  those  angel-wings  1 

And  sudden,  ere  ihe  song  is  done, 
Joy  through  the  crowd  like  blood  doth  ran. 
The  glad  heart  answers;  all  and  one 
See  double  glory  in  the  sun. 

Mirth — the  mad  instinct  of  the  boy — 
Quickens  within  without  alloy; 
The  strong  man  hugs  himself  in  joy; 
The  poor  forgets  his  harsh  annoy. 

The  widow  gladdens ;  and  the  strain 
Ebbs  inward  to  the  bed  of  pain, 
Till  fresh  blood  lights  the  emptied  vein, 
Like  wine  in  cups  of  porcelain. 

Pile  high  the  fire  with  log  and  thorn; 
Pluck  the  green  holly  this  Christmas  mom; 
Warm  ye  and  fill  ye,  0  forlorn: 
"  This  is  the  day  that  Joy  was  bom  I" 

And  in  that  Joy  this  morning  gay 
Came  as  a  child^  in  child's  array. 
With  Love  to  light  him  on  his  way, 
Let  little  ones  keep  holiday. 
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Gather  the  small  things  roand  the  fire, 
And  let  them  sport  until  thej  tire ; 
And  let  the  mother  and  the  sire, 
Softly  beholding  them,  aspire, — 

Aj,  let  the  women  and  the  men, 
In  mansion  proud  or  narrow  den, 
Partake  the  children's  joy,  and  then 
Deem  them  the  Christ-Child  come  again.  ] 

Then  the  sweet  bells  swim  in  to  pale 
Homes  where  the  little  children  ail. 
Where  Hope  and  Joy  themselves  are  frail. 
Where  fathers  groan  and  mothers  wail. 

Then  cry  the  bells,  '^  This  is  the  mom 
That  Pity  very  pure  was  bom, — 
To  wipe  the  eyes  of  those  forlorn. 
To  brighten  doubt  and  soften  scorn: 

Suffer  the  little  ones  to  go ;     . 
Forbid  them  not, — ^'tis  better  so ; 
For  they,  each  Christmas  mom  below. 
Shall  come  with  raiments  like  the  snow — 

Fall  like  the  snow,  so  soft,  so  fair. 
It  makes  a  moonlight  in  the  air ; 
And  dropping  dimly,  unaware, 
Renders  the  spirit  pure  for  prayer.** 

Ajid  Death,  to  whom  the  task  is  given. 
Trances  the  mourner ;  while  the  shriven 
Children  forsake  the  poor  bereaven. 
To  hold  their  Christmas-day  in  heaven. 

The  mourner  weepeth  in  her  place. 
But  Christmas  prayer  is  on  her  face; 
The  poor  take  joy,  the  rich  ask  grace; 
And  still  the  sweet  bells  ring  apace : 

"  Pile  high  the  fire  with  log  and  thorn ; 
Pluck  the  green  holly  this  Christmas  morn; 
Warm  ye  and  fill  ye,  O  forlorn: 
This  is  the  day  that  Love  was  bom." 
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Heinrich  Otterbein  was  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the 
federal  capital  of  Frankfort-on-the-Maine.  To  a  stranger,  however,  he  ap- 
peared poorer  than  Lazarus,  and  more  miserable  than  the  predestinated 
Wandering"  Jew. 

It  was  early  in  December  in  the  year  185 — ,  that  Heinrich  Otterbein 
surprised  the  gt)od  gossips  of  that  famous  Teutonic  capital  by  wandering 
about  the  frosty  streets  late  one  night.    The  people  who  hung  about  the 
Platz,  or  trotted  past  the  magnificent  Roemer,  where  the  portraits  of  the 
German  emperoi-s  irown  down  upon  the  spectator  in  solemn  majesty,  won- 
dered to  see  the  gaunt  tall  figure  of  the  Usurer  emerge  from  the  deep 
shadow  of  the  Dom  as  the  old  clocks  around  were  ringing  out  the  mid- 
night chimes. 

Before,  however,  the  chimes>  had  ceased  burdening  the  nipping  air 
with  their  melancholy  cadences,  he  had  locked  the  door  of  his  low  dingy 
mansion  behind  him,  and  plunged  into  the  palpable  gloom  that  shrouded 
the  interior,  and  seemed  part  and  parcel  of  that  old,  tumble-down,  leaky 
edifice  of  cross-beams  and  plaster. 

Stealthily  Heinrich  Otterbein  glided  along  the  narrow  corridor ;  steal- 
thily he  clung  to  the  wainscoting  of  the  corridor,  creeping  suspiciously 
onward.  At  length  he  reached  a  low  portal.  Here. he  felt  about  for 
a  lamp,  and,  by  dint  of  much  reiterated  exertion,  struck  a  light.  How 
like  a  guilty  conscience-stricken  thing  he  then  looked !  As  the  feeble 
dicker  of  the  wick  threw  vague  shadows  ait)und  him,  he  paused  to  listen. 
He  pressed  his  ear  closely  against  the  door  of  his  counting-house ;  yet  all 
the  sound  he  could  catch  was  the  footfall  of  a  stray  passenger  approach- 
ing his  house,  then  fadiog  away  in  the  distance,  or  the  dull  soughing  of 
the  wintry  wind  down  the  solitary  passages  of  his  home. 

Having  satisfied  himself,  however,  that  all  was  right,  Heinrich  took 
firom  beneath  his  cloak  a  bunch  of  keys.  Deliberately  selecting  the 
largest  and  the  smallest,  he  proceeded  to  unlock  the  massive  iron-plated 
door.  Three  times  he  turned  the  key  ;  three  times  the  ward  flew  back ; 
three  heavy  bolts  were  then  successively  unpadlocked,  and  drawn  slowly 
back. 

Heinrich  Otterbein's  bureau  to  any  other  man  would  have  inspired  tlie 
most  dismal  and  repulsive  impressions.  Dark  and  dingy,  the  dusty  cob- 
webs hung  from  the  ceiling,  and  every  where  the  mould  of  decaying 
time  g^ew  upon  the  oaken  panels.  In  one  corner  stood  two  or  three  iron 
chests ;  an  iron  safe  was  also  fastened  into  one  of  the  walls.  The  only 
furniture,  however,  the  room  could  boa<it,  was  a  deal  desk,  a  high  stool, 
and  a  battered  inkstand ;  unless  we  admit  into  the  category  two  or  three 
folio  volumes  bound  in  buff-leather,  on  the  backs  of  which  were  inscribed 
/o  German  the  words  "  Day-book"  and  "  Led^ev." 
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On  the  desk  lay  a  smail  octavo  yolame. 

The  hawk-eye  of  Heinrich  Otterbein  at  once  detected  the  intrader. 
He  flew  to  it  as  thongh  it  had  been  an  ingot  of  gold.  On  taking  the 
book  np  and  opening  it;  bis  attention  was  riveted  to  a  pBge,  the  corner  oi 
which  had  been  tamed  down  so  as  to  draw  his  attention  to  the  place. 
The  miser — for  Heinrich  was  reputed  to  be  a  veritable  miser — read  the 
following  passage : 

''  TunHy  however;  to  the  miserable  wretch  who  devotes  his  days  and 
nights  to  the  damning  love  of  pelf.  He  hoards  his  secret  treasures  in  iron 
chests ;  he  gloats  over  the  sight  of  his  glittering  store^  as  a  mother  hangs 
over  her  infant ;  he  feasts  his  wretched  appetite  on  the  wealth  that  per- 
isheS;  and  groans  like  a  prisoner  on  the  rack  when  one  thaler  or  one 
groschen  is  withdrawn.  And  what  benefit  are  his  hoards  either  to  himself 
or  the  world  ?  He  grows  thin  and  emaciated  whilst  feasting  his  eyes  on 
his  perishable  treasures ;  his  palsied  hand  clutches  at  the  vanishing  coin, 
whilst  charity  is  allowed  to  languish  in  the  streets,  and  thousands,  nay 
myriads,  of  human  beings  are  fiunished  with  cold,  and  the  want  of  the 
simplest  necessaries  of  life." 

The  features  of  Heinrich  Otterbein  grew  pale  and  distorted  as  he  read; 
and,  with  a  feverish  impulse,  be  turned  to  the  title-page.  There  he  saw 
the  name  of  Carl  Heine.  He  gnashed  his  teeth  for  a  moment,  and 
then,  relaxing  his  emotion,  exclaimed,  with  a  suppressed  breath,  ^^In- 
grate." 

A  hoarse  laugh,  which  resounded  through  the  empty  chambers  of  the 
house  at  that  moment,  startled  the  miser.  He  looked  around  him  with  a 
terrified  glance,  gathered  his  woollen  robe  about  him,  and  took  up  his 
lamp  to  peer  into  the  gloom  beyond.  But  silence  had  been  restored ;  the 
echoes  had  died  away ;  and  Heinrich  Otterbein  was  left  to  his  own  soli- 
tary reflection  and  nervous  fears. 

******* 

Simultaneously  a  scene,  but  of  a  dissimilar  character,  was  enacting  in 
a  distant  part  of  the  town. 

In  a  well-furnished  and  well-lighted  drawing-room, — evidencing  the 
wealth  and  luxurious  taste  of  the  master, — a  youth  and  maiden  sat  side 
by  side  absorbed  in  the  tender  enjoyment  of  each  other's  society.  The 
maiden  fastened  her  blue  eyes  upon  the  youth,  who  reclined  rather  than  sat 
on  an  ottoman  at  her  feet;  whilst  he  was  pouring  forth  words  of  sweetest 
potency,  filling  her  mind  with  abstract  ideas,  and  painting  a  picture  of 
life  which  none  but  the  young  lover  can  create. 

"  Oh,  what  sweet  sweetness  is  it  thus  to  languish 
On  the  soft  bosom  of  such  smiling  anguish ; 
To  gaze  upon  those  eyes  so  brightly  beaming, 
Drink  in  their  poison,  and  then  fall  back  a-dreaming !" 

'^  And  do  you  believe  that  your  book  will  do  good  ?"  asked  the  soft 
voice  of  Lotchen. 

<<  Truth  must  accomplish  all  things,"  replied  the  iDtorto^\AdL«    ^^\\»S& 
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impossible  that  men  should  for  ever  grovel  in  the  low  pursoits  on  which 
thej  now  are  bent  Art,  dearest,  art  will  triumph;  besnty  and  loye 
and  truth  must  prevail.  The  world  cannot  always  be  at  strife  with  itself. 
The  time  must  sodh  arrive  when  the  hearts  of  men  will  become  enlarged,  and 
charity  break  down  the  barrier  of  classes.  The  rich  shall  not  then  mono- 
polise their  wealth,  nor  the  poor  be  compelled  to  toil  in  hopeless  bondage. 
Dearest,  I  have  said  all  this  in  my  book.  You  know,  you  feel,  yon  con- 
fess 'tis  right,  'tis  true,  and  that  before  long  the  world  must  give  way  to 
better  and  diviner  thoughts !" 

'^  Have  you  no  fear,  Carl,  that  all  you  write  will  be  set  down  as  the 
views  of  a  mere  enthusiast  and  visionary  ?  My  father  tells  me  that,  fine 
as  may  be  your  theories,  they  are  impracticable." 

'^  Impossible,  my  love.  I  have  ikith  in  the  world,  in  its  noble  aspira- 
tions, in  its  desire  to  be  set  free  from  the  sordid  love  of  pelf." 

'^  Alas !  my  father  tells^me  there  are  passages  that  must  give  offence 
in  your  work.     Have  you  not  painted  your  uncle  in  its  pages?" 
'*  No,  dearest,  no.    I  never  thought  of  him." 

^^  But  you  have  drawn  the  portrait  of  a  miser,  and  may  have  inadvert- 
ently, unconsciously,  taken  him  for  the  original." 

''  A  calumny,  my  dearest, ^which  the  pure  principles  I  have  bud  down 
will  dissipate  at  once." 

And  thus  they  chatted  on  and  dreamed  of  happy  days,  until  the  voice 
9f  the  watchman  going  his  rounds  warned  Carl  it  was  time  for  him  to 
take  his  departure. 

Early  the  next  morning  Carl  called  on  his  uncle.  On  drawing  near 
the  miserable  tenement  inhabited  by  him,  however,  he  could  not  help 
recalling  to  mind  the  strange  resemblance  which  existed  between  the 
description  he  had  given  of  a  miser  and  his  only  relative,  whose  unknown 
wealth  he  was  to  inherit  Type  and  prototype  could  not  more  neatly 
dove-tail.  His  heart,  however,  did  not  fail  him;  how  should  his  uncle, 
who  never  read  a  book,  hear  of  the  passage?  True,  the  book  had 
created  a  sensation ;  but  his  uncle  was  not  likely  to  go  where  its  oontenti^ 
its  merits,  or  demerits  would  be  discussed.  And  light-hearted  he  knocked 
at  the  door.  It  was  opened  by  Franz,  a  sinister-looking  clerk — ^in  fiiet  the 
only  one — of  the  office. 

'^  Not  to  be  seen,"  was  the  reply  to  Carl,  who  asked  for  his  unele. 
"  Is  he  engaged  P* 
"  No." 
"  Is  he  ill  ?" 

"  No,"  retiimed  Franz,  with'a  slyleer. 
"  What,  then,  can  be  the  matter?" 

"Nothing,"  whispered  Franz,  who  from  long  intimacy  with  the 
nephew  of  his  master  sometimes  assumed  an  air  of  familiarity. 

^^  But  has  nothing  occurred  V\  repeated  Carl,  with  alarm  emphuised  on 
his  countenance. 

^Nothing/'  was  the  brief  remark. 
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Carl  pondered  a  moment.  The  book  and  the  obnozions  passage  rose 
be£)re  liim  like  an  accusing  spectre ;  but  jost  as  he  was  about  to  question 
Franz  as  to  the  possibility  of  his  unde  having  seen  his  work,  the  latter 
drew  him  dose  to  his  side,  and,  as  if  confiding  a  valuable  and  important 
secret  to  him,  explained  that  his  uncle  had  seen  the  book  and  the  page. 

''  How  could  that  be  ?"  thought  Carl  to  himself. 

'^And  I  beUeve/'  suggested  Franz,  maliciouslj,  to  aggravate  the 
anxiety  of  the  nephew,  ^'  that  you  have  not  dedicated  it  to  him,  or  at 
least  presented  him  with  a  copy.'' 

'^  Bat  you  know,"  returned  Carl,  with  considerable  energy,  ^^he  never 
reads  printed  books, — ^he  detests  literature ;  besides,  I  never  disguised  from 
my  uncle  that  I  was  engaged  on  the  work." 

'^  He  says  you've  libelled  him.  But  hark !  I  cannot  stay  any  longer. 
Heinrich  Otterbein  is  calling  me ;  so  good  morning.  Master  Carl  Heina" 
Saying  this,  he  shut  the  door  in  the  face  of  the  young  enthusiast. 

The  unfortunate  nephew  required  no  further  explanation.  With  a 
heavy  step  and  heavier  heart  he  turned  to  leave.  But  where  shoidd  he 
go  ?  He  was  himself  penniless,  a  pensioner  on  his  uncle's  bounty.  He 
had  offended  his  sole  protector,  whom  he  knew  too  well  not  to  feel  that 
the  consequence  would  be  terrible.  His  inheritance,  too,  had  vanished.  • 
Those  heaps  of  gold  which  were  to  be  his  and  Lotchen's,  and  which  were 
to  make  their  days  so  bright  and  blissful,  and  with  which  he  was  going 
to  reform  mankind  and  to  restore  peace  and  good-will  upon  earth,  and 
achieve  more  than  the  political  economist  or  a  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
could  dream  of, — all  this  fine  treasure  was  lost  to  him.  And  now  what 
course  was  he  to  take  ?  what  was  he  to  do  ?  The  heart  in  its  distress 
turns  naturally  to  the  object  it  most  confides  in.  To  Lotchen,  therefore, 
he  went. 

On  his  arrival,  however,  at  the  house  of  his  future  father-in-law,  in- 
stead of  smiles  he  found  mysterious  whisperings  and  cloudy  looks.  The 
servants  seemed  disaffected ;  and  on  entering  the  parlour  Lotchen  was  u^ 
tears,  and  her  father  standing  by  her  side  plunged  in  profoundest  thought* 
What  was  the  matter  ? 

Wilhelm  Hitter,  a  merchant  of  good  repute  amongst  his  fellow-citizena 
of  Frankfort,  was  looked  up  to  on  the  Boi-se  as  a  fortunate  speculator. 
Not  but  that  calculating  notaries  would  sum  up  casual  losses  he  had 
incurred  of  late;  and  prying  gossips  would  tell  of  frequent  conferences 
with  Heinrich  Otterbein.  But  then  was  not  rumour  also  busy  with  re- 
ports of  a  different,  though  not  discrepant  character?  Was  it  not  every 
where  circulated  that  the  nephew  of  the  rich  miser,  the  heir-expectant  of 
all  his  treasure,  was  betrothed  to  the  fair  daughter  of  the  fairest  gentle- 
man in  the  free  city  of  Frankfort-on-the-Mame  ?  and  how  could  scandal 
hold  up  its  head  against  such  a  mighty  combination  of  facts  ?  And  so  ht 
a  while  scandal  remained  silent. 

It  so  happened,  however,  that  on  the  momiog  after  Heinrich  Otter- 
bein was  seen  plodding  his  weary  way  home  late  at  inf^'bX  on^  \ki&  ^^ 
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stone  bridge,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  Franz,  the  confidential  derk 
of  Heinrich  Otterbein,  had  been  sent  to  the  house  of  Herr  Wilhelm 
Ritter,  and,  with  an  audacity  uncommon  in  men  of  his  stamp,  began 
to  talk  freely  with  the  servants  in  the  merchant's  hall.  He  even  insinu- 
ated to  them  that  it  was  not  all  right  with  the  affairs  of  their  master ; 
that  the  fine  house  and  fine  furniture  he  possessed  would  soon  fall  to  the 
auctioneer's  hammer;  and  that  if  Mistress  Lotchen  married  Master  Carl 
Heine  she  would  marry  a  pauper  who  had  not  knowledge  of  the  world 
enough  to  earn  his  own  salt 

In  the  mean  time  a  letter  had  been  conveyed  to  Herr  Wilhelm ;  and 
it  was  the  contents  of  this  letter  which  had  caused  such  grief  and  conster- 
nation to  the  father  and  daughter. 

Without  entering  into  details  on  the  subject  of  the  note,  we  may  state 
that  it  appears  the  merchant  Hitter  had  speculated  considerably,  but 
without  success ;  that  he  had  also  borrowed  largely  from  Heinrich  Otter- 
bein,  and  that  by  this  means,  and,  in  fact,  by  being  obliged  to  have  his 
bills  renewed,  he  had  placed  himself  completely  in  the  miser's  hands.  In- 
deed the  letter,  which  insisted  upon  the  immediate  payments  of  certain 
bonds  then  due,  or  shortly  to  become  due,  but  which  the  miser  refused  as 
heretofore  to  renew,  told  him  he  was  a  ruined  man.  There  was  a  post- 
script in  addition,  forbidding  the  merchant  to  harbour,  or  even  receive 
into  his  house,  his  vicious  and  unnatural  nephew  Carl  Heine,  on  pain  of 
some  disclosures  which,  through  the  mist  of  tears  and  the  confusion  of  her 
grief,  Lotchen  could  not  understand. 

She  saw,  however,  that  her  father  grew  deadly  pale  as  he  read  the 
postscript,  and  with  a  vehemence  he  had  never  exhibited  before  exclaimed 
that  he  was  not  only  a  ruined,  but  a  doomed  man. 

Carl  Heine  stood  entranced  before  Herr  Hitter  and  Lotchen.  Neither 
the  father  nor  the  daughter  essayed  to  speak,  and  his  perplexity  in- 
creased proportionately.  For  a  moment  a  faint  melancholy  smile  broke 
through  the  tears  of  Lotchen,  and  that  was  enough  to  give  heart  to  the 
young  author.  He  sprang  to  the  side  of  his  betrothed,  and  would  have 
seized  her  hand,  but  that  she  hastily  withdrew  it 

The  hand,  however,  which  she  refused  to  him  pointed  to  a  letter  lying 
on  the  table.     He  took  it  up,  read  it,  and  at  a  glance  saw  through  it  all. 

''  Good  heavens !"  he  exclaimed,  ^*  this  is  all  my  fault !  The  fatal 
passage,  the  fatal  passage !"  then,  throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  Lotchen, 
in  a  broken  voice  he  earnestly  implored  her  and  her  father's  forgiveness, 
vowing  that  he  would  appease  his  uncle  by  any  sacrifice,  or  at  least  that 
they  should  not  suffer  on  his  account.  ^'  Besides,  who  knows  but  that 
this  may  be  only  a  passing  passion  of  my  uncle's  ?  A  week  or  a  fort- 
night, or  at  most  a  month,  will  calm  his  anger,  and  all  will  be  right 
again." 

'*  Never,"  rejoined  Herr  Wilhelm ;  "  he  never  relents.     I  know  it  all; 

jou  have  offended  your  uncle  too  deeply.    He  is  implacable  and  yenge- 

Al,  or  be  would  not  have  sought;  to  i^uu\&\i  xia  xibxou^h  you«    Oh^  my 
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daughter,  my  daughter/'  he  continued,  ''you  alone  are  innocent,  yet 
must  suffer  most." 

Lotchen  threw  her  arms  around  her  fiither's  neck,  and  entreated  him 
to  pacify  himself. 

''  Impossible !  I  am  a  ruined  man.  Henceforth  I  must  be  a  beggar, 
— and  something  worse — ^^ 

Christmas-eve  had  commenced.  Biting  breezes  and  icy  flakes  of  snow, 
that  fluttered  and  fell  from  a  leaden  sky,  ushered  it  in.  Nevertheless 
the  world  seemed  cheerful  and  merry,  and  the  bells  of  old  Frankfort 
rang  out  a  merry  peal. 

Heinrich  Otterbein  was  uneasy  and  restless  that  night.  For  eight 
days  he  had  refused  to  admit  into  his  presence  the  stately  merchant  Herr 
Wilhelm  Ritter,  his  beautiful  daughter  Lotchen,  who,  had  made  many 
earnest  appeals  for  an  interview,  or  his  contrite  and  broken-hearted 
nephew.    Their  letters  and  petitions  had  been  returned  unopened. 

Yet  Heinrich  Otterbein  was  uneasy  and  restless  in  his  mind.  Vainly 
had  he  unlocked  his  money-chests  and  toyed  with  the  glittering  heaps 
they  contained ;  vainly  he  rummaged  his  drawers  and  counted  over  his 
wealth  in  bills  and  paper ;  vainly  be  took  down  the  ponderous  tomes  that 
swung  on  a  shelf  above  the  desk.  Nothing  would  appease  his  disquieted 
spirit ;  and  for  once  he  unbarred  the  shutters  of  a  small  quaint  window 
that  looked  upon  the  street,  and,  half  opening  them,  gazed  upon  the  scene 
outside. 

It  was,  as  we  have  said,  Christmas-eve.  The  street  was  crowded  with 
persons  hastening  in  one  direction.  They  were  for  the  most  part  muffled 
up,  for  the  weather  was  bleak  and  tempestuous ;  but  there  could  be  no 
doubt  as  to  their  destination.     They  were  going  to  hear  midnight  mass. 

Presently  three  figures,  habited  in  deep  mourning,  flitted  past  the 
house  like  shadows.  The  miser  started  back  for  a  moment ;  then,  bending 
forward,  watched  these  shadows  pass  until  they  vanished  into  the  dark- 
ness. 

A  sudden  impulse  then  seized  him — an  impulse  which,  for  nearly  half 
a  century,  had  never  moved  his  frame.  Taking  down  from  a  peg  a  thick 
cloak  or  muffler  and  his  slouched  hat,  he  quietly  quitted  his  office,  and 
followed  in  the  direction  of  the  figures  who  had  attracted  his  attention. 

He  crossed  the  bridge  at  the  bottom  of  the  city.  The  water  was 
flowing  thick,  dark,  and  impetuous ;  for  the  black  face  of  heaven  was 
reflected  upon  its  sullen  surface,  whilst  broken  floating  ice,  rendered 
visible  only  by  patches  of  snow,  hurried  on  the  current  usually  so  placid 
and  pellucid.  From  this  old  bridge  the  lights  in  the  cathedral  could 
be  distinctly  seen,  and  even  the  sonorous  voices  of  the  worshipers  heard. 
Heinrich  Otterbein  paused  for  a  moment  to  look  down  on  the  restless 
stream  beneath  him,  and  at  the  painted  light  which  streamed  through 
the  medieval  windows  of  the  great  Dom.  He  listened  to  the  melodious 
strains  of  music  that  peeled  forth  from  time  to  time  {yoth  \!lci<dX>  %%x:>\^^ 
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edifice^  and  bis  soul  seemed  to  receive  a  new  inspiration.  Stealthilj  he 
crept  forward^  as  about  to  commit  a  deadly  crime ;  and  half  trembling, 
yet  drawn  on  he  knew  not  by  what  power^  he  approached  the  low  portal 
of  the  Gothic  temple.  Leaning  against  a  cluster  of  pillars^  as  though  for 
breathy  a  si^h  deep  and  long  easaped  his  heart ;  an  ezpreasion  of  pain 
passed  over  his  features,  and  in  a  hurried  manner  he  pressed  his  hand 
against  Lis  forehead.  A  strange  faintness  seemed  to  steal  through  every 
fibre  of  his  body.  At  that  moment  the  chorus  of  that  ezqutsite  hymn 
^'Adeste  fideles"  burst  forth,  rolling  through  the  vaidted  aisles,  and 
swelling  with  deeper,  richer  volume  as  the  sound  reverberated  through 
the  hundred  galleries  of  the  structure.  Like  a  thunder-dap  it  fell  upon 
the  ear  of  the  lingering  miser.  Entering  the  sacred  building,  he  doffed 
his  cap,  and  in  attitude  of  penitential  worship  bent  low  his  head. 

What  were  the  thoughts  that  passed  over  the  mind  of  Heinrich  Otter- 
bein  at  that  instant  7  What  were  the  feelings  that  impelled  him  to  Unger 
on  the  threshold  of  a  church  he  had  not  entered  for  five-and-forty  years  ? 
It  is  enough  that  he  was  there,  and  that  a  spirit  of  contrition  seemed  to 
bend  his  spirit.  Yet,  as  if  conscious  of  his  position,  and  at  the  same  time 
fearing  lest  he  shoiild  be  recognised,  he  withdrew  to  a  dark  comer  of  the 
building  behind  a  cluster  of  pillars,  and  there  prayed  or  communed  with 
himself,  unobserved  by  those  around  him.  We  will  not  say  that  dmring 
this  short  interval  Heinrich  Otterbein  wept;  but  his  bosom  throbbed 
visibly,  and  a  world  of  feeling  overwhelmed  him. 

The  service  ended,  the  congregation  departed.  Not,  however,  with 
the  crowd  did  Heinrich  Otterbein  depart  He  kept  his  eye  fixed  on 
the  multitude  as  they  passed  out  by  the  narrow  postern — for,  on  this  oc- 
casion, only  the  snudl  door  of  the  church  was  opened.  Slowly  and  even 
tediously  they  moved  on.  As  the  building,  however,  thinned,  the  mmet 
could  observe  a  group  of  three  persons  standing  near  the  high  altar,  in- 
tently engaged  in  conversation.  They  were  the  same  who  had  passed 
his  window,  and  who  had  attracted  his  feverish  attention.  Presently 
they  moved  towards  the  doorway,  and  Heinrich  slunk  still  farther  back 
into  the  gloom.  He  followed  them  as  they  went  out  at  a  short  but 
secure  distance.  Crossing  the  bridge,  they  again  passed  his  house,  and 
continued  up  the  hill  beyond.  Entering  fer  a  moment  his  office,  where 
he  sought  out  a  few  mouldy  papers,  and  calling  Franz  to  acoompaDy 
him,  the  miser  proceeded  in  the  same  direction  as  the  group  he  had  been 
watching.  Following  them  for  half  a  mile,  he  saw  them  enter  an  elegant 
mansion.  Not  a  word  had  passed  between  the  miser  and  his  cleric;  bat 
the  latter  occasionally  chuckled  with  malignant  delight  when  he  dis- 
covered their  destination.  At  the  gate  of  the  house  already  mentioned 
the  master  and  his  parasite  stopped.  The  bell  was  rung,  and  they  gained 
immediate  admission. 

Heinrich  Otterbein  demanded  an  interview  vnth  Herr  Wilbelm  Bitter, 
and  following  the  servant  to  the  salon  was  face  to  face  with  the  trio— the 
atber,  the  daughter,  and  his  own  ne^ Vxetw — ^\M&Te  a  word  ooold  be  uttMvd. 
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Embftjnfisment  appeared  on  both  aides.  Why  on  that  of  the  miser  ? 
\m  position  was  not  sudden.  He  had  probably  premeditated  the  step 
s  was  about  to  take.  Why,  then,  did  he  feel  confused  ?  It  was  but 
r  a  moment  Incapable  of  fathoming  the  object  of  this  strange  visit, 
[eir  Wilhelm  waited,  after  the  first  emotion  hsA  subsided,  to  allow  his 
iltbroker  to  oommence. 

^  I  am  an  intruder  here,  I  perceive,"  sarcastically  commenced  Hein- 
eh  Otterbein.  ''  I  am  come,  let  it  be  known,  to  present  myself  as  a 
udy  to  my  fair  nephew.  Perhaps  be  would  like  again  to  take  a  sketch 
'  ^tiie  miserable  wretch  who  devotes  his  days  and  nights  to  the  damning 
orship  of  pelfl'  Yes,  here  he  is,  a  fidl-length  original,  and  Master  Carl 
ay  draw  him  in  his  proper  dimensions.  See,  ^  he  grows  t^iin  and  ema- 
ited' — those  are  the  words,  are  they  not? — ^  while  feasting  his  eyes  on  his 
irishable  treasures  f — ^is  it  not  so  ? — *  his  pakied  hand  clasps  the  miserable 
no,  whilst  charity  is  suffered  to  languish  in  the  streets ;  and  thousands, 
ly  myriads,  of  human  beings  are  famished  with  cold,  and  the  want  of  the 
DopIeBt  necessaries  of  life.'     Is  it  not  so  ?    Do  I  read  the  text  aright  ?" 

^  Sir,"  replied  Carl,  his  impatience  no  longer  suffering  him  to  restrain 
s  indignation, — "  sir,  you  are  the  author  of  our  misery;  it  is  intolerable 
ttt  yon  should  come  here  to  mock  and  insult  us.  God  knows  not  how 
IB  that  I  have  offended  you !  If  against  myself  your  anger  rages, 
ftst  of  all  can  I  conceive  why  it  should  bum  against  those  who  have 
rfv  injured  yon,  and  whose  only  fault  is  that  they  have  extended  their 
isndahip  to  me,  and  opened  their  arms  to  receive  me." 

^  No !  you  know  not,  do  you  ?"  hypocritically  retorted  Heinrich 
tiarbein,  faiasbg  through  his  teeth.  ^'  Perhaps  Ken  Wilhelm  will  re- 
gnise  these  signatures  P* — holding  up  a  batch  of  papers  for  the  merchant 


^Ify  oondemnation !"  ejaculated  Herr  Bitter;  '' produce  those,  and 
im  worse  than  a  bankrupt — my  integrity,  my  honour,  my  character  is 
me!" 

^  I  know  it,"  replied  the  miser.  ^'  Let  me  see,"  he  continued  in  a  mus- 
f  undertone,  as  if  calculating  to  himself;  '^  they  are  worth  to  me  any 
or  finrty  thousand  dollars,  and  give  me  power  to  consign  you  ignomi- 
Midy  to  the  gaoL  Hand  me  a  light,  Frana,"  addressing  his  derk ;  **  let 
B  see  that  die  document  is  valid." 

Franz  brought  the  light;  and  whilst  apparently  reading  the  contents, 
a  miser  set  fire  to  the  paper. 

**  By  heavens,  the  signature  is  consumed !"  exclaimed  the  miser,  in  a 
Be  of  alarm  and  surprise;  ^the  document  is  worthless,  and  can  serve 
B  no  longer." 

'^  You  have  others  that  will  avail  you,  and  can  ruin  me,  if  such  be 
ur  wish,"  replied  the  merchant,  in  a  subdued  voice,  indicating  a  feeling 
if  of  pride,  half  of  humiliation. 

"True;  they  are  in  this  pocket-book ;  but  why  prolong  this  comedy? 
lere;  take  these  papers,  and  use  them  as  you  will.    Car\"  Ykib  eoii^Ti^^^) 
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suddenly  turning  upon  his  nephew,  '^  thou  hast  triumphed  at  least  over  one 
heart.  'Tis  true  all  thou  hast  written.  For  five-and-forty  yean  I  have 
crushed  every  tender,  every  generous  impulse  of  my  nature,  and  made 
Mammon  and  cent- per -cent  my  god.  Ask  me  not  more  of  the 
source  of  my  conversion — at  least  to-night.  Believe  it,  in  memory 
of  her  whose  goodness  and  excellency  I  have  forgotten  so  many  yean. 
I  have  broken  the  bonds  that  have  bound  me  hand  and  foot  to  the  wor- 
ship of  wealth,  and  benumbed  every  fine  attribute  and  quality  of  the 
soul." 

Every  one  was  startled  to  hear  Heinrioh  Otterbein  moralise  in  so 
eloquent  a  strain ;  Lotchen  cast  curious  glances  at  Carl,  and  Herr  Wil- 
helm  stood  petrified  with  astonishment. 

*'  Come,  come,"  continued  the  quondam-miser,  taking  hold  of  the 
merchant  with  both  his  hands,  ^'  a  spuit- voice  whispered  in  my  ear  this 
night  as  I  knelt  behind  a  cluster  of  pillars  in  the  great  Dom.  I  could 
not  see  the  angel-form ;  but  I  felt  as  it  were  the  presence  of  wings 
overshadow  me ;  a  strain  of  music  solemn  and  sacred — a  strain  that  for 
half  a  century  I  had  not  heard — sank  deep  into  my  heart ;  a  sensation  I 
cannot  express  overpowered  me ;  two  thoughts  alone  penetrated  my  soul, 
but  they  came  like  fire  upon  my  brain — they  flashed  like  lightning  oa 
my  heart.  I  was  then  told  that  to  be  happy  rve  must  be  eoeialj  and 
wealth  to  be  blessed  must  be  distributed,^^ 

As  soon  as  the  startling  effects  of  this  declaration  passed  off,  inexpres- 
sible joy  beamed  on  the  face  of  all  present,  save  of  Franz,  who  had  been 
the  author  of  the  mischief,  having  played  the  part  of  traitor,  and  placed 
Carl's  book  on  his  uncle's  desk.  The  hope  he  had  entertained  of  reaping 
the  benefit  of  his  malicious  conspiracy  had  vanished. 

We  might  prolong  our  narrative  of  what  took  place  this  Christmas- 
eve,  but  to  what  good  purpose? — cut  bono?  The  miraculous  ohange 
which  had  come  over  the  miser  was  duly  appreciated  by  Carl  Heine  and 
his  betrothed,  who,  on  the  strength  of  some  munificent  cheques  presented 
to  them  by  Heinrich  Otterbein,  were  able  to  set  up  a  suitable  establish- 
ment of  their  own ;  whilst  Herr  Wilhelm  appeared  on  the  Borse— the 
little  incidents  vaguely  alluded  to  having  reached  no  farther  than  the  room 
in  which  they  had  been  broached — and  became  a  really  prosperous  man. 

The  old  usurer  resolutely  abandoned  the  vicious  habit  of  charging 
sixty,  eighty,  and  a  hundred  per  cent  for  accommodations,  and  appeared 
never  so  pleased  or  proud  as  when  fondling  his  grandchildren,  which  it 
was  his  good  fortune  to  do  in  the  due  course  of  time.  He  became^  more- 
over, a  younger  and  a  heartier  man,  and  lives  to  tell  his  own  tale  and 
point  its  moral,  which  he  does  with  genuine  unction  and  glee. 
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An T  one  travelling  a  few  hnndred  miles  through  England,  on  one  of  our 
great  lines  of  railway  north  or  west  of  London,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  re- 
minded of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  coal  interests,  some  part 
or  other  of  which  he  must  traverse.  Somersetshire,  South  Wales,  War- 
wickshire,  Staffordshire,  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Durham,  and  Northum- 
berland exhibit  portions  of  a  vast  chain  of  mineral  fuel,  of  which  the 
nndergroimd  links  reach  from  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  west  to  the  storm- 
beaten  shores  of  the  north-east  of  England ;  and  if  the  journey  is  farther 
extended,  Scotland  will  be  found  to  comprise  a  second  and  outer  line, 
equally  manifest,  and  in  its  way  not  less  valuable. 

Through  this  wide  extent  of  British  lands  it  is  true  that  coal  is  very 
rarely  seen  at  the  sur&ce,  except  when  brought  there  by  the  active  in- 
dustry of  man.  From  various  depths, — varying  from  a  few  yards  to  a 
third  of  a  mile, — ^np  pits  and  shafts,  sometimes  simple  enough  in  their 
ttmctore,  sometimes  exceedingly  elaborate  and  costly,  but  almost  always 
by  the  aid  of  steam-power,  the  coal  is  brought  to  the  surface,  and  when 
there  is  soon  distributed  and  conveyed  to  its  destination.  The  thousands 
of  men  and  boys,  the  numerous  horses  employed,  and  much  of  the  ma- 
chinery, all  these  are  out  of  sight,  and  we  see  only  the  result.  Our  eyes 
are  perhaps  offended  with  the  interruption  and  injury  to  fine  scenery  by 
the  nnpicturesque  surface-works  and  heaps,  or  we  are  annoyed  by  the 
smoke  vomited  forth  fi*om  the  chimneys  of  the  numerous  steam-eng^es, 
and  we  throw  ourselves  back  in  the  i*ailway-<;aniage,  indifferent  and 
wearied,  caring  nothing  and  thinking  nothing  of  those  vast  mines  of 
wealth  we  are  passing  over,  compared  with  which  the  gold  of  California 
and  Australia,  and  the  diamonds  of  Golconda,  may  be  regarded  as  un- 
important 

Or  should  we  pause  and  endeavour  to  make  ourselves  familiar  with 
coal  as  it  exists  in  the  earth,  and  compare  its  appearance  there  with  its 
aspect  on  our  fires  or  in  our  cellars,  the  effort,  which  is  often  one  involving 
no  trifling  amount  of  fatigue  to  those  not  accustomed  to  underground  tra- 
velling, might  result  in  a  notion  more  confused  than  useful;  and  if  we  had 
previously  any  book-knowledge  of  the  subject,  we  should  perhaps  come 
away  with  the  conviction,  that  written  and  published  descriptions  of  such 
matters  were  hi  more  interesting  than  the  reality. 

Avisit  to  a  coal-m  ine  is  not,  however,  without  value,  especially  to 
any  one  who  has  some  little  idea  of  mining  operations.  The  descent 
through  hot  air,  foggy  with  floating  particles  of  coal,  the  darkness  and 
gloom  but  very  imperfectly  revealed  by  candles  or  lamps,  the  crowd  of 
trucks,  horses,  and  men  at  the  bottom,  and  the  incessant  clanking  of  the 
machinery,  all  these  prepare  the  visitor  for  his  work.  Once  landed  below, 
he  is  led  past  vast  fiunaces,  burning  day  and  night  to  create  a  draught 
of  air,  on  which  the  yerj  life  of  all  those  employed  undeTpoxmdL  die^TAa 
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he  is  told  that  air  close  to  him,  passing  into  the  chimney  a  little  above 
his  head,  over  these  fires,  is  highly  explosive,  so  that  a  single  spark  would 
involve  destruction ;  he  is  introduced  first  through  broad  and  then  into  nar- 
rower paths,  where  the  roof  has  once  come  down  or  the  floor  his  been 
squeezed  up ;  he  sees  men  working  with  difficulty,  picking  a  deep  groove  in 
a  black  wajl ;  he  hears,  when  away  from  the  work  that  is  going  on,  a  doll 
singing  noise  of  gas,  always  oozing  through  the  coal ;  ai  one  place  lie  is 
shown  where  tons  of  roof  have  recently  come  down,  at  another,  oradb 
whence  hogsheads  of  fiery  gas  are  issuing  with  rapidity,  poisoning  and 
rendering  dangerous  all  the  air  of  the  mine ;  he  is  taken  along  miles  of  a 
vast  black  tunnel  cut  through  the  mineral, — the  way  is  to  him  a  perfieet 
labyrinth,  though  really  designed  and  executed  on  an  admirable  system ; 
and  at  last  he  is  brought  somehow  or  other  to  a  pit-bottom,  whence  he  is 
lifted,  greatly  to  his  satisfaction,  to  the  outer  world ;  and  finalfy,  be  makes 
his  way  to  a  warm  bath,  and  endeavours  to  remove  as  fiir  as  possible  the 
marks  of  his  visit  from  his  skin  and  lungs. 

We  have  said  that  the  impression  made  on  an  intelligent  person  b^ 
such  a  visit  is  not  without  some  good  result.  He  learns  at  least  to  esti- 
mate the  nature  and  extent  of  the  deposit;  he  sees  some  of  the  peouliari' 
ties  connected  with  its  position  in  the  earth ;  he  £9els  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties, and  recognises  some  of  the  dangers,  of  underground  engineering, 
and  he  wonders  that  men  can  be  found  who  for  moderate  wages  will  un- 
dertake mining  as  a  regular  employment,  and  give  up  so  much  of  the 
satisfaction  that  all  human  beings  must  have  in  seeing  the  Ught  of  day 
and  breathing  the  fresh  air. 

But  in  looking  at  the  black  mineral  cut  through  with  a  pick  or  blasted 
with  gunpowder  underground,  it  may  occur  to  him  to  look  back  to  the 
period  when  this  material  was  first  formed  or  deposited,  and  consider  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  became  coaL 

The  floor  of  the  coal — in  other  words,  the  earth  on  which  we  tread  in 
a  coal-mine — is  generally  a  bed  of  bluish  clay;  and  if  a  specimen  of  this 
clay  is  brought  up  and  examined,  it  will  generally  be  fi>und  loaded  with 
innumerable  black  stringy  markings,  crossing  each  other  in  every  direc- 
tion. These  were  once  the  rootlets  of  plants  that  either  grew  in  l^is  day 
as  a  vegetable  soil,  or  were  matted  up  with  it  into  a  tough  mass  before 
the  plants  had  decayed.  Overhead  there  is  generally  sandstone  ;  and  on 
the  roof,  where  the  sandstone  and  coal  were  once  in  contact,  we  may 
often  see  long  flat  markings,  the  stems  of  ancient  trees  that  had  not  en- 
tirely decayed  when  the  sands  buried  the  whole  mass.  Thus  the  coal  lies 
upon  a  clay  on  which  plants  grew,  and  is  covered  with  a  material  that 
contains  innumerable  marks  of  similar  vegetation.  Whatever  the  thick- 
ness of  the  coal  in  the  regular  coal-deposits  in  England,  these  conditions 
of  the  rocks  above  and  below  are  singularly  uniform.  In  France,  especi- 
ally in  the  small  coal-districts  in  the  west  and  south,  such  is  not  the  case, 
but  the  coal  is  there  generally  of  dififerent  quality,  and  has  been  aoca- 
mulated  in  a  different  way. 
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The  £rst  thing  that  is  learnt  on  examining  coal-deposits  in  Eng- 
iaiid  is,  that  they  are  generallj  pretty  imiform  in  character  and  thickness 
over  seyeral  ^uare  miles  of  country.  In  some  countries^  especially  in 
the  Northern  States  of  America  near  the  Ohio,  where  the  extent  of  coal  is 
eDormonsly  greater  than  in  England,  this  regularity  is  far  more  striking 
than  with  us,  but  it  is  always  observable.  Beds  of  coal  yary  much  in  thick- 
neiBy  but  each  retains  its  own  thickness  or  nearly  so,  and  they  are  found 
lying  over  aoe  another  in  a  long  series.  Many  are  thick  enough  to  be 
worth  working,  and  each  of  these  is  known  by  some  local  name;  others 
are  only  just  thick  enough  to  be  recognised  as  coal,  forming  a  thin  black 
riband  among  the  rocks ;  but  all  are  generally  so  circumstanced  with  re- 
ference to  the  clay  below  and  sand  above,  as  to  be  easily  known  to  those 
accustomed  to  look  for  them.  The  clay  below  with  its  rootlets  (the 
underelay\  and  the  sandstone  or  other  rock  above,  with  leaves,  twigs, 
and  trunks  of  trees,  these  are  almost  invariable. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  conclude  from  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  coal-deposits>  that  this  mineral  is  the  remains  of  an  ancient  vegeta- 
tioB,  growing  on  or  near  the  place  where  we  now  find  it  Even  the  coal 
baeify  black  and  opaque  as  it  seems,  yields  under  the  searching  power 
of  the  microscope  some  evidence  as  to  its  origin.  When  ground  down 
to  the  thinnest  pos»ble  slice,  and  carefully  examined  under  a  high  power, 
traces  are  seen  here  and  there  of  spiral  vessels,  such  as  belong  to  woody 
fibre,  and  of  some  other  marks  proving  a  complicated  vegetaUe  structure. 
Fruits,  such  as  nuts  of  strange  forms,  and  even  delicate  flowers  have  been 
detected.  Examples  of  each  of  the  two  principal  divisions  of  vegetable 
structure  have  been  identified  fix)m  the  mode  of  growth.  Insects  and 
other  animals  have  been  found;  and  proof  exists  in  abundance  that 
cofl  was  formed  near  land,  if  not  actually  grown  on  the  soil  with  which 
it  IB  now  buried. 

It  is  worth  while  to  look  back  into  nature's  history,  and  endeavour 
to  read  a  chapter  of  the  stone-book  in  reference  to  tUs  subject  There  is 
a  good  deal  written,  and  the  illustrations  are  ample. 

From  a  pile  of  rubbish  near  the  shaft  of  a  coal-mine  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  take  up  a  dozen  specimens  of  that  peculiar  hardened  blue  clay 
called  shale,  that  is  so  abundant  in  such  places,  without  finding  in  them 
impressions  of  leaves ;  and  a  very  little  examination  and  comparison  would 
.  suffice  to  enable  any  one  accustomed  to  plants  to  refer  these  to  some  kind 
of  fern.  Why  these  should  be  so  invariably  fern-leaves,  instead  of  leaves 
of  the  forest-trees,  which  one  might  have  expected  to  form  at  least  some 
part  of  the  deposit,  is  perhaps  the  first  question  that  would  suggest  itself  to 
any  one  who  was  accustomed  to  find  in  the  earth  remains  of  a  former  world. 

A  more  thorough  examination,  and  a  visit  to  local  museums  where 
such  things  are  collected,  arranged,  and  exhibited,  would,  however,  show 
that,  though  not  entirely  absent,  leaf-fragments  of  other  plants  than  ferns 
are  so  exceedingly  rare,  that  they  may  practically  be  disreg;arded  m  cow- 
sidering  the  important  contnbutories  to  coal. 
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Either  of  two  causes  may  have  brought  about  this  result.  The  other 
plants  may  have  been  absent  altogether,  or  they  may  have  been  less  eaalj 
preserved  when  buried,  perhaps  under  water,  in  the  conditions  favouiable 
for  making  coal  out  of  wood.  Experiment  has  shown  that,  in  &ct^  the 
leaves  of  our  forest-trees  do  decay  much  more  rapidly  than  fern-leaves, 
and  thus  there  may  have  been  large  accumulations  of  them  that  have  dis- 
appeared or  gone  to  make  coal;  but  the  vast  multitude  of  ferns  seems  of 
itself  to  show  that  these  were  really  predominant,  and  a  further  study  of 
the  trunks  of  the  trees  points  to  the  same  conclusion. 

Remains  of  the  trunks  of  trees  are  sometimes  very  numerous  and 
very  large  in  the  sandstones  near  coal,  and  fine  specimens  have  also  been 
found  in  the  shales,  or  clayey  beds,  especially  when  these,  instead  of  the 
sandstones,  rest  upon  the  coal  forming  a  roof.  In  fact  it  would  seem, 
generally,  that  the  greater  number  of  recognisable  fossil  plants  occur  in 
this  position,  heaped,  as  it  were,  on  the  top  of  the  vegetable  mass  that 
has  been  convei'ted  into  mineral  fuel. 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  reproduce  an  ancient  forest,  such  as  existed 
in  and  near  our  island  at  the  time  when  the  coal  was  in  preparation;  and, 
as  far  as  the  materials  will  justify,  let  us  also  people  this  forest  with 
animal  life. 

Such  a  forest  certainly  abounded  with  lofty  plants  of  ferns,  like  those 
we  now  call  tree-ferns,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  in  many  places  it  pro- 
bably contained  little  else.  As,  however,  in  Norfolk  Island  and  oiher 
parts  of  the  Antipodes,  where  such  vegetation  now  prevails,  the  outskirts 
of  the  thick  forests  may  have  exhibited  a  considerable  admixture  of  other 
trees,  and  here  and  there  groups  where  the  ferns  were  absent.  Pines  of 
large  dimensions  were  certainly  among  these  occasional  trees. 

Let  us  look  a  little  more  closely  at  the  trees  which  seem  to  have 
been  the  chief  agents  in  supplying  material  for  coal.  There  are  many 
portions  of  large  trunks,  many  markings  of  the  bark,  many  casts  of 
the  interior,  and  not  a  few  fragments,  which  show  the  texture  of  the  wood, 
the  springing  of  the  branches,  and  the  attachment  of  the  roots.  Coca- 
sionally  the  structure  of  the  wood  can  be  examined  under  the  microscope; 
but  this  is  a  rare  exception,  for  the  stone  is  generally  not  in  a  state  to 
admit  of  this  minute  examination. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  trees,  exceedingly  unlike  one  another,  that 
appear  to  have  combined  to  form  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  actual 
coal.  Each  of  these  may  have  been  represented  by  a  great  variety  of 
species ;  but  as,  on  the  whole,  it  is  the  habit  of  plants  when  they  grow 
freely  and  abundantly  to  exclude  strangers,  so  there  may  have  been  then 
but  little  admixtiu^  in  the  depths  of  the  forest.  We  can,  in  a  general 
way,  understand  the  appearance  and  nature  of  these  three  kinds  of  ancient 
forest-trees. 

Crowds  of  lofty  tnmks,  not  scaled  like  pines,  but  fluted  like  the 

columns  of  a  temple,  rise  before  us  in  large  groups,  each  trunk  terminat- 

ing  in  a  magnificent  crest  of  fronds,  «oai«  dxoo^ing  over  the  tnmk,  soms 
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nriing  in  cnrioiiB  contortions  towards  the  light  Whether  of  the  dark 
preen  of  some  of  onr  ferns,  or  of  the  bright  metallic  tint  of  others,  these 
ens,  forming  the  capitals  of  natural  oolumnS|  must  have  presented  a 
itange  appearance.  Thickly  grouped,  they  must  almost  have  excluded 
ight  from  the  ground;  and  thus  there  was  perhaps  only  a  small  amount 
if  other  vegetation,  except  where  an  opening  occurred.  Rapid  growth 
md  equally  rapid  decay,  in  a  very  moist  atmosphere,  and  rmder  a  clouded 
(ky,  would  accumulate  a  vast  amount  of  vegetable  matter  in  such  forests 
n  a  short  time,  and  it  would  be  left  to  the  insects  to  destroy  the  fiedlen 
rood.  Should  it  happen  that  the  land  was  swampy,  and  insects  were 
lot  abundant,  the  trees  might  have  accumidated,  to  form  a  thick  mass 
if  half-rotten  matter. 

The  trunks  of  these  trees  would  not  seem  to  have  been  very  solid,  or 
It  least  the  interior  was  liable  to  decay  more  rapidly  than  the  bark, 
fattened  stems,  that  have  belonged  to  trees  three  or  four  feet  in  diame- 
M*,  and  from  forty  to  fifby  feet  high,  are  not  uncommon.  Others  have 
Men  found  larger,  and  some  that  have  perhaps  been  double  the  height 
nentioned.  At  regular  intervals  the  channeled  stem  is  deeply  marked 
ly  curious  scars — ^the  places  whence  leaves  or  fronds  have  formed  and 
prown,  and  been  afterwards  cast  o£f ;  within  the  thick  bark  there  was  woody 
iMne,  growing,  like  that  of  ferns,  by  additions  above,  and  not  around. 
Thus  the  young  fern  shoots  up,  and  becomes  a  tree  by  degrees,  and  may 
)Ten  assume  the  proportions  of  a  lohj  tree ;  but  idl  this  time  it  does 
lot  enlarge  its  bulk,  and  is  rarely  branched.  Trees  of  this  kind  continue 
30  grow  in  height  as  long  as  they  live,  and  soon  break  off  near  the  root 
irhen  once  dead. 

Those  parts  of  the  singular  tree  we  are  now  considering  that  were 
baiied  in  the  earth  are  not  at  all  less  remarkable  than  the  trunk.  Lai^ 
sireolar  roots  pass  off  in  every  direction  from  the  base  of  the  trunk,  like 
the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  Each  main  root  has  its  ofisets  of  smaller  size,  and 
mdi  one  of  these  its  leaf-like  long  rootlets  spreading  in  every  direction,  and 
[vodaoing  that  complicated  mass  of  tendrils  found  in  the  beds  of  blue  clay 
that  serve  as  floor  to  the  coal.  Thus  thb  tree,  instead  of  seeking  food 
hmi  the  air  by  a  complicated  apparatus  of  branches,  twigs,  and  true 
leaves,  obtained  what  nourishment  it  required  from  the  earth,  and  passed 
dns  food  by  circulation  through  the  lofty  vertical  trunk  to  the  fronds  at 
the  top.  The  roots  and  rootlets  often  remain  in  the  clay.  They  seem  to 
bave  been  little  changed  even  when  the  trunk  and  fronds  were  converted 
into  coal,  and  they  have  lost  all  traces  of  their  form  as  well  as  texture. 

Such  would  seem  to  have  been  the  condition  of  one  of  the  principal 
trees  of  the  coal  period.  How  long  it  continued,  how  often  it  was  re- 
peated in  its  essential  pecidiarides  by  local  varieties,  why  these  particular 
braes  rather  than  others  were  so  frequently  accumulated  in  thick  masses 
on  the  ground,  we  cannot  tell.  These  speculations  we  must  leave  for  the 
present 

Another  very  different  kind  of  tree  demands  our  aUen&oti*    \jfil^3^ 

VOL.  ir.  t 
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and  hftTing  the  proportioiis  of  pines  and  firs,  such  trees  shoot  up  into  4he 
doads  on  a  mountain-side,  and  yet  present  all  the  peculiarities  of  leaf- 
ye^tation  of  the  dub-mosses.  New  Zealand  and  other  moist  insnlar 
climates  present  us  with  dub-mosses,  like  dwarf  trees,  a  few  inches  high; 
the  coal  seems  to  show  us  these  magnified  into  forest  vqpetation.  There 
are  great  trunks,  twenty  to  fifty  feet  high,  branching  and  forking  in  the 
manner  peculiar  to  the  club-mosses;  but  the  trunks  are  scarred,  like  pines; 
the  stem  is  like  that  of  a  fem»  and  grows  by  additions  to  the  extremity ; 
the  leaves,  or  whatever  they  may  be  called,— delicate  feathery  filaments, 
pointed  at  the  end, — shoot  out  fi*om  the  stem  (there  are  no  twigs) ;  the 
firuit  grows  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  and  resembles  the  Tety  long 
cone  of  a  fir.  Trees  such  as  these  are  not  rare ;  but  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  so  numerous  as  the  other  kind  we  have  attempted  to  de- 
scribe.   Their  remains  are  found  nearly  in  the  same  localities. 

A  third  singular  form  of  vegetation  is  before  us, — a  gigantic  reed, 
made  up,  like  a  bamboo,  of  numerous  joints,  hollow  and  cylindrical, 
now  only  to  be  seen  crushed  and  flattened,  and  ofi»n  only  known  by  the 
markings  it  has  left  on  stone.  This  tree  was  perhaps  limited  to  swampy 
places ;  but  it  was  certainly  exceedingly  common.  It  is  met  with  wher- 
ever coal  is  found,  and  the  varieties  of  detail  are  very  great.  Some 
naturalists  have  thought  that  it  resembled  those  marsh-plants  called  mare's- 
tail  (Hquisetum),  so  common  in  our  own  country.  Some  have  referred 
to  it  as  a  variety  of  plants  with  true  woody  structure,  the  stem  increasing 
by  an  annual  thickening  of  the  wood  under  the  bark.  Leaves  seem  to 
have  proceeded  in  a  fringe-like  form  from  each  joint,  and  branches  were 
given  off  at  intervals.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  fruit.  These  trees  were 
sometimes  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  height,  and  two  or  three  in  diameter. 
The  trunk  was  deeply  fluted,  and  at  each  joint  there  was  a  flat  plate  or 
diaphragm  crossing  Uie  stem. 

Numerous  varieties  of  tree-ferns,  such  as  still  abound  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  very  tall  coniferous  trees,  like  the  great  Araucaria  of  Nor- 
folk Island,  several  palm-trees  bearing  fruit  not  very  different  firom  some 
form  of  dates, — these  and  a  multitude  of  other  plants  have  been  fbond 
buried  with  the  sands  and  mud  that  have  in  course  of  time  made  up  the 
rocks  we  now  call  coal-measures.  These,  then,  with  the  nondescripts  we 
have  endeavoured  to  picture,  formed  the  vegetation  of  north  temperate 
land  during  the  coal  period. 

With  these  plants  the  remains  of  a  few  insects  have  been  found,  in- 
cluding among  them  a  scorpion.  There  were  also  a  number  of  small 
lizards.  Little  else  is  known  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  at  this  distant 
period.  There  may  have  been  many  whose  remains  were  not  preserved. 
There  may  also  have  been  many  whose  remains  are  safely  buried,  but 
have  not  yet  been  turned  up.  Judging  firom  the  number  and  variety  of 
additions  within  the  last  few  years,  since  attention  was  directed  to  the 
subject,  the  last  hypothesis  is  probable  enough. 

How  have  these  ancient  forests  ^)een  converted  into  coal,  available  for 
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Giel  ?  liow  have  they  been  buried  under  such  thick  masses  of  stone  and 
olay  ?  how  have  they  been  broken  up  into  oompartmants,  and  tilted  at 
high  angles,  as  they  are  found  to  be  in  our  ooal-mines  ?  and,  lastly,  how 
bave  they  been  brought  into  their  present  accessible  position  ?  These  are 
questions  of  great  interest,  not  very  easily  answered  without  some,  know- 
ledge of  the  general  history  of  the  earth  in  respect  to  other  rooks.  Let 
BS  aoDSider  each  in  its  turn. 

The  essential  difference  between  wood  and  coal  consists  in  the  replace- 
ment of  the  water  always  found  in  fresh  vegetation  by  gases  never  found 
there  in  a  free  state.  It  is  almost  impossible,  perhi^ps  quite  impossible, 
to  deprive  wood  by  artificial  drying  so  completely  of  moisture  that  the 
part  still  left  behind  shall  not  interfere  seriously  with  the  value  of  the 
material  as  fuel ;  for,  so  long  as  any  water  is  present,  the  whole  of  it  has 
to  be  evaporated  into  steam  before  available  heat  is  obtained,  and  the  beat 
lost  in  this  process  must  be  deducted  from  the  heat-giving  power  of  the  fuel. 
Goal  contains  no  water;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  holds  a  certain  proportion 
of  hydrogen  combined  with  carbon,  and  some  oxygen  gas ;  but  these  help 
combustion  rather  than  hinder  it,  and  are  useful  for  other  purposes.  There 
18  also  another  difference  between  wood  and  coal,  indii^ated  by  the  doser 
texture  of  the  latter.  The  cellular  condition  of  the  wood  is  in  fact 
altered,  and  the  water-contents  of  the  cells  removed  or  decomposed  before 
ooal  is  produced.  This  chemical  change  has  never  been  produced  arti- 
ficially, either  in  the  case  of  green  wood,  dried  wood,  the  black  wood 
obtained  from  fens  and  bogs  or  various  deposits  in  the  earth,  nor  with 
such  vegetation  as  peat.  All  these  still  contain  water;  they  do  not  con- 
tain gas,  and  they  are  not  dense  and  compact  stony  substances. 

Nature  would  seem  to  require  a  long  period  of  time,  and  certain  con- 
ditions of  heat  and  pressure,  to  bring  about  the  required  result.  The 
woody  matter  originally  accumulated  has  been  buried  with  clay  and  sand. 
The  whole  together  has  been  sunk  down  into  the  earth,  and  has  then 
been  gradually  covered  up  with  newer  deposits,  until  it  has  reached  a 
depth  where  the  temperature  is  high  enough  for  the  chemical  change 
needed.  For  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  years  the  ancient  forests 
have  been  thus  exposed,  and  at  length  the  work  is  done,  and  coal  has 
replaced  wood,  sand  has  become  sandstone,  and  clay  shale.  Who  can 
say  how  long  the  beds  may  have  remained  after  this  change,  or  when  the 
movements  took  place  that  have  brought  the  whole  again  to  the  sur£M)e? 

But  still  the  question  remains,  how  were  so  many  successive  deposits 
of  vegetable  matter  produced  in  so  narrow  a  space,  and  only  at  one  part 
of  the  earth's  history  ?  Perhaps,  in  the  absence  of  facts  bearing  on  the 
ioquiry,  it  would  be  safer  to  leave  this  great  difficulty  without  an  attempt 
at  solution.  That  sometimes  the  trees  grew  on  the  clay,  where  their  roots 
still  remain,  and  on  which  the  coal  now  lies,  would  seem  unquestionable ; 
that  in  other  cases  the  whole  mass  of  vegetable  matter  had  been  con- 
veyed from  a  distance,  and  had  been  mixed  up  with  marine  remains^  ia 
eqi^Uy  certain.    We  maj  easily  lose  ourselves  in  conjoctnx^  ^&  X^  ^^ 
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best  ezplanatioii^  not  only  of  the  repeated  depressions  of  the  snrfieu^  that 
admitted  of  a  succession  of  deposits,  but  of  the  mere  fact  of  the  accumu- 
lation of  trees  without  destruction.  They  are  difficult  to  explain,  and  it 
is  something  in  these  cases  to  recognise  a  difficulty. 

The  deposits  of  vegetable  matter  with  sand  and  mud  once  converted 
into  horizontal  and  parallel  layers  of  coal,  stone,  and  shale,  the  mechanical 
upUfting  could  only  have  been  caused  by  some  great  force  acting  from 
below,  and  upheayiog  with  resistless  power  the  whole  mass.  But  in  such 
upheaval,  whether  slowly  or  rapidly  effected, — whether  a  succession  of 
violent  earthquakes  has  jerked  mountains  into  the  air,  or,  which  seems 
more  likely,  a  gentle  pulsation  has  by  degrees  brought  up  the  mass  at 
the  rate  of  only  a  few  inches,  or  at  most  a  few  feet,  in  a  century, — ^in  any 
case  there  must  have  been  fracture  of  the  brittle  minerals,  partial  np- 
heavals,  separations  of  beds,  and  liftings  up  of  one  part  higher  than  an- 
other, tiltings  up  of  certain  strata  and  droppings  down  of  others,  accom- 
panied by  a  washing  away  of  loose  material  from  the  surface,  especially 
when  the  elevation  has  brought  surface-beds  under  the  influence  of  the 
sea-waves.  Thus  have  been  produced  all  those  results  that  at  first  seem 
so  strange ;  and  the  reader  may  safely  accept  this  as  the  explanation  of 
the  third  and  fourth  queries. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  another  matter  concern- 
ing these  ancient  forests,  and  learn,  if  possible,  how  hi  they  could  have 
grown  in  the  climates  in  which  they  are  now  found.  The  great  beds  of 
coal  are  very  widely  spread,  and  fossil  remains  of  plants,  very  nearly 
allied  to  each  other,  if  not  identical,  range  at  no  very  distant  intervals 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  north  temperate  zone,  and  extend  even  with- 
in the  Arctic  circle.  Similar  trees  appear  to  have  inhabited  the  country 
now  occupied  by  the  European  continent,  the  northern  part  of  North  Ame- 
rica, and  even  China  and  Japan.  The  same  kind  of  trees  occurring  over  this 
wide  tract  presume  a  similar  climate  every  where,  and  some  means  of 
communication.  There  is  no  other  condition  of  land  conceivable  than  a 
vast  archipelago — a  countless  multitude  of  islands  of  various  sizes,  but 
with  no  continued  continent,  studded  over  the  whole  area.  Such  an 
archipelago  exists  to  some  degree  in  the  South  Atlantic  ocean  now,  and 
is  there  accompanied  by  a  condition  of  depression  admitting  of  the  growth 
of  coral  islands  with  extreme  rapidity.  Such  an  archipelago  we  may 
suppose,  then,  formerly  occupied  the  whole  northern  hemisphere. 

And  the  climate  that  would  belong  to  lands  so  placed  may  be  guessed 
at  with  tolerable  certainty.  The  outlying  islands  near  Great  Britain, 
in  spite  of  the  great  mass  of  continental  Europe,  possess  climates  so 
equable  as  to  astonish  all  those  who  first  make  acquaintance  with  them. 
With  an  average  temperature  not  much  higher  than  that  of  London,  we 
have  here,  in  spite  of  cold  northerly  winds  and  the  ice  in  the  Atlantic, 
spots  where  snow  is  rarely  seen  and  water  hardly  ever  freezes.  The  vege- 
tation of  the  south  of  Europe  easily  adapts  itself  there.  The  orange-tree 
and  the  arbutus  ripen  their  frmta  m  t\i^  o^u  ait^  and  delicate  flowering 
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bnibsy  elsewhere  confined  to  the  greenhouse,  here  adorn  the  garden 
itfing  the  whole  winter. 

One  step  farther — a  change  that  should  remove  these  islands  from  the 
ifluance  of  cold  land-winds — would  assimilate  their  climate  yery  closely 
» that  of  the  islands  near  Australia,  where  ferns  are  the  prevailing  vege- 
fttion,  where  they  grow  to  gigantic  size,  and  are  accompanied  by  trees 
erhaps  the  nearest  in  many  respects  to  those  of  the  coal  period.  This 
hange  would  be  effected  if,  in  place  of  the  Alps  and  the  land  ranging 
orthwards  towards  the  pole,  there  were  a  sea  covered  only  with  islands 
f  moderate  elevation. 

There  is  really  nothing,  so  &r  as  present  knowledge  of  coal-plants  is 
oncemed,  which  requires  for  their  production  more  than  that  amount  of 
rarmth  with  moisture^  and  that  absence  from  chilling  cold,  that  belongs 
0  islands  in  temperate  latitudes  with  no  adjacent  large  continent.  The 
ooditions  in  the  southern  hemisphere  are  in  no  way  remarkably  favour- 
.ble  in  these  respects,  though  much  more  so  than  in  the  northern ;  for 
he  continuous  ice  extends  actually  much  farther  from  the  pole  in  the  former 
han  it  does  in  the  latter  hemisphere,  and  floating  ice  reaches  to  latitudes 
rhich  correspond  to  those  of  the  Mediterranean  islands.  The  extreme 
f  equable  heat  is  certainly  not  obtained  in  any  part  of  the  present  surface 
f  the  earth,  and  the  conditions  are  nowhere  such  as  to  suggest  a  possible 
imit  of  warmth  and  moisture. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  present  land  of  the  surface  in  the  northern 
ifimisphere  must  certainly  have  been  submerged  during  the  whole  deposit 
f  the  great  series  of  rocks,  which  we  now  find  overlying  the  coal-measures. 
t  is  not  only  a  conjecture,  but  a  certainty  that  this  was  the  case,  since  all 
hese  are  marine  deposits,  and  loaded  with  nuurine  productions.  The 
hanges  of  level  needed  to  bring  the  coal  within  reach  have  been  amply 
ufficient  to  lift  all  the  land  of  the  northern  hemisphere  from  deep  water. 

We  are  then  at  liberty  to  assume  that  our  ancient  forests  may  have  grown 
o  islands  of  various  dimensions,  near  or  identical  with  the  present  position 
»f  the  deposits.  Theise  islands,  if  at  no  great  distance  asunder,  and  if 
nonected  by  marine  currents,  might  easily  have  a  similar  vegetation ; 
hey  might  even  possess  identical  species.  That  such  islands  should  have 
k  rapid  succession  of  forest- growth,  and  a  quick  accumulation  of  trees  and 
vegetation  in  their  hollows,  with  but  few  animal  inhabitants,  is  probable ; 
ind  that  they  should  have  been  subjected  to  occasional  depression  is  only 
fhat  we  find  now  in  the  southern  seas.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
hare  would  be  warmth  and  moisture  enough  under  such  circumstances  to 
lecount  for  a  rank  growth  of  ferns  and  palms,  mixed  with  gigantic  pines, 
ind  a  few  forest-trees  such  as  those  which  we  still  possess. 

The  extent  of  accumulation  of  v^etable  matter  required  to  produce  a 
iogle  bed  of  coal  of  moderate  thickness  is,  however,  so  great,  and  the 
lumber  of  coal-seams  in  a  single  district  is  so  considerable,  that  one  is 
ost  in  astonishment  at  the  magnitude  of  the  result.    Even  if  tixft  ^\i<(A!^ 
[growth  be  taken^  the  time  required  to  produce  an  acr^  oi  c»^  ^  ^^^^* 
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ttudE  from  an  acre  of  forest  would,  under  any  circumstancefl  of  growtii, 
amount  to  many  centuries,  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  any  things 
like  tiie  whole  growth  could  be  secured.  Look  at  it  as  we  may,  the 
mere  heaping  tc^ether  of  the  raw  material  fbr  those  scores  of  millionfr  of 
tons  of  fiiel  annually  consumed  in  England  is  a  subject  that  must  erer 
present  great  difficulty  to  understand,  and  the  more  so  as  we  can  certainly 
point  to  nothing  in  recent  times  strictly  analogous. 

The  interval  of  time  that  separated  the  ancient  forests  from  the  human 
period,  when  their  remains  were  first  to  be  extracted  from  the  earth  as 
modem  fiiel,  is  not  one  of  the  least  remarkable  subjects  for  contemplation. 
Bach  step  in  the  operation  demands  so  much  time,  and  has  been  followed 
by  such  long  repose, — each  bed  has  had  to  be  so  hardened  and  altered, 
and  afterwards  lifted  and  depressed,  and  lifted  again,  before  other  beds 
were  plaeed  upon  it, — that  one  is  lost  in  the  endeayour  to  trace  the 
history  and  connexion  of  the  vaiions  movements,  and  read  the  succession, 
whose  broken  links  are  seen  in  the  different  intervening  strata. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  geological  question  that  admits  of  closer  discus- 
skn,  none  in  which  the  evidence  adduced  is  larger  in  amount^  or  more 
satisfactory  in  its  nature,  atd  at  the  same  time  none  in  which  the  general 
conclusion  is  more  overwhelming  in  the  vastness  of  all  it  othn  for  consi- 
deration, than  this  concerning  the  origin  and  history  of  mineral  fbd.  No 
one  can  for  a  moment  doubt  that  the  rocks  containing  coal  abound  with 
indications  of  plants,  and  that  they  are  essentially  deposits  formed  in  the 
vicinity  of  land.  No  one,  again,  who  has  looked  closely  into  the  matter 
has  ever  ventured  to  suggest  that  tme  coal  can  have  other  than  a  veget- 
able origin.  The  nature  of  the  v^etation  is  indeed  known  well  from 
numberless  examples,  and  the  coal  has  been  clearly  derived  from  the 
trunks  of  the  trees  of  which  we  see  the  leaves.  But  the  change  that  has 
taken  place  to  convert  wood  into  ooal  has  never  yet  been  imitated  in 
human  laboratories,  and  its  nature  can  only  be  guessed  at  The  vast 
heaps  of  sand  lying  over  the  coal  are  sometimes  penetrated  fbr  many 
yards  by  some  ancient  tree  now  converted  into  stone,  and  piercing 
through  many  successive  beds ;  and  yet  no  one  can  decide  absolutely 
vrfaether  such  accumulations  of  sand  were  rapid  or  slow.  Amoi^^  the 
shales  that  alternate  with  the  sandstones  are  numerous  and  valuable  de- 
posits of  iron-ore,  whose  origin  is  not  less  obscure  than  the  conversion  of 
wood  into  coal ;  but  which  certainly  were  not  where  they  now  are  when 
the  beds  were  deposited,  fbr  many  of  the  oval  nodules  of  rich  ore  are  formed 
OB  some  small  fragment  of  a  fern,  or  on  a  fruit  of  some  tree  as  a  centre. 
All  these  changes  seem  to  tend  to  a  single  great  result — an  accumulation 
of  certain  mineral  treasures  in  one  spot,  which  had  been  previously  dis- 
tributed irregdarly  through  a  large  space,— this  being,  in  other  words, 
a  concentration  of  mineral  wealth  in  the  form  most  useful  to  man. 

Thus  ancient  forests  distributed  over  groups  of  islands  in  the  northern 

ianigpbere  have  here  and  there  by  some  happy  accident  escaped  from 

•oslnra/  deeAy,  and  have  become  burled  inAi  muji  «nd  «and.    The  causs^ 
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vrhatever  it  may  have  been,  that  first  preserved  the  woody  and  leafy 
matter  from  decay  continued  to  act  at  the  srxrface^  repeating  its  e£fect 
on  each  successive  deposit  that  came  under  its  influence;  while  those 
heaps  ahready  completed  passed  downwards  to  greater  depth,  perhaps  by 
the  alow  collapse  of  some  vast  subterranean  carem.  The  climatic  cause 
tliat  produced  the  coarse  and  rapid  vegetation  did  not  oease  for  a  long 
period,  ami  the  forests  grew  and  were  destroyed  time  after  time,  the 
whole  after  each  destruction  being  sealed  up  by  overlying  heaps  of  sand 
and  clay,  till  the  uppermost  deposit  lay  some  thousand  feet  over  the  first 
The  vegetation  thus  buried  was  squeesed  by  the  vast  pressure  of  all  this 
ovedying  mass^  and  afterwards  by  the  load  of  hundreds  of  fathoms  of 
wmter.  Other  deposits  succeeded;  other  climates  prevailed;  there  were 
great  changes  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe;  even  the  trees  and 
dimbs  were  altered,  and  the  Zamia  took  the  place  of  the  tree-fern,  to  be 
in  its  turn  succeeded  by  more  common  northern  vegetation.  All  this 
time  the  buried  forests  were  ripening  into  coal.  Century  after  century 
the  alow  change  went  on :  the  woody  fibre  became  lost;  the  cell-etmo- 
tue  of  the  fibre  decayed;  the  water,  unable  entirely  to  escape,  was  re- 
solved into  its  elements,  and  these  entered  into  new  combinations,— car- 
bofeted  hydrogen  being  formed  under  great  preasure,  and  remaming 
pent  up  withm  the  minute  interstices  of  the  newly-formed  mineral. 

Of  the  millions  of  square  miles  of  land  on  the  islands  of  the  ancient 
aichipelago,  a  £bw  thousands  only  are  now  known  to  [cover  coaL  Still, 
buried  beneath  hundreds  of  yards  of  earth,  and  for  the  noost  part  out 
ef  sights  this  mineral  is  eagerly  sought*ibr,  and  its  value  every  where 
ncognised.  North  America,  both  the  Northern  States  of  the  Union  and 
iha  British  possessions,  contains  large  deposits,  very  easily  accessible  tmoL 
die  interior.  Great  Britain  has  numerous  deposits,  far  smaller,  but  of  ex- 
eicellent  quality,  and  these,  as  many  of  them  are  dose  to  us,  are  for 
die  moat  part  readily  obtained,  though  at  some  cost  Belgium, 
Hertfaem  France,  and  Western  Germany  have  each  small  slices  of  the 
same  valuable  material.  In  Southern  France  and  Spain,  in  Russia  and 
Hungary,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  Europe,  there  is  also  coal.  In 
various  parts  of  Asia,  in  South  Africa,  in  Australia,  and  in  some  of  the 
irianda  adjacent,  patches  occur  so  siaiilar  in  all  essential  points  that 
tbflj  seon  due  to  similar  causes.  In  the  tropics,  as  well  as  in  temperate 
latitudea  and  within  the  Arctic  circle : — in  the  south  as  well  as  in  the 
aorih,  mineral  fuel  associated  with  fossil  vegetation  has  therefore  been 
ianid,  and  there  is  every  where  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  conditions 
wkr  which  the  two  are  present  The  unused  fi>rest-trees  of  old  times 
h«fa  been  converted  into  fbel  for  our  benefit  There  are  large  stores  of 
ity  but  tiiese  stores  are  not  inexhaustible,  nor  are  they  capable  of  renova- 
The  modem  forests  once  cut  down  will,  if  properfy  managed,  be- 
replaoed  within  a  century ;  but  the  coal  once  gone  is  gone  for  ever, 
aad  we  know  of  no  fresh  supply  in  com'se  of  fM'mation. 
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The  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in  the  usefol  arts  and  manu- 
factures since  the  year  1851  are  so  marked  and  obvious,  and  their  deve- 
lopment has  been  so  rapid,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  tracing  them  to 
the  teaching  and  example  of  the  Great  School  which  was  established  in 
Hyde  Park  in  that  memorable  year.  Every  one  who  looks  back  upon 
the  period  which  immediately  preceded  the  Great  Exhibition  of  AH  Na- 
tions, and  compares  its  art  and  industry  with  the  products  of  the  present 
day,  must  be  sensible  that  the  countiy  has  made  a  gigantic  stride  in 
advance  in  a  very  short  time.  We  do  not  require  Blue  Books  or  Boaid- 
of-Trade  Returns  to  tell  us  this.  Every  shop- window  in  the  country  is  a 
witness  to  the  fact  The  very  articles  of  domestic  use  which  surround 
us  in  our  homes  attest  the  same  thing.  Our  tables,  our  chairs,  our  bed- 
steads, even  such  articles  as  coal-scuttles,  flower-pots,  and  beer-jugs, 
are  examples  of  a  new  era  of  industrial  life.  Not  the  least  remarkable 
circumstance  in  connexion  with  this  universal  improvement  is  the  sudden- 
ness with  which  it  has  been  accomplished.  It  has  not  been  a  long  pro- 
cess of  growth  and  gradual  consoUdation,  but  a  revolution,  efiected  and 
completed  in  a  single  year,  by  one  grand  stroke.  It  may  have  been  on 
this  account — ^because  the  process  so  entirely  violated  the  principles  of 
Conservatism — that  the  late  Colonel  Sibthorpe  could  never  be  induced  to 
set  foot  inside  Sir  Joseph  Paxton's  Palace. 

It  is  not  our  'purpose,  however,  in  the  present  paper  to  trace  the 
steps  of  our  industrial  progress  from  the  Exhibition  of  1861  to  that  of 
1862;  but  rather  to  take  a  glance  at  the  moral  and  social  improvements 
which  have  accompanied  it  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Fifty-one  was  the 
year  of  a  Great  Awakening,  not  alone  in  an  industrial  sense,  but  mo* 
rally,  socially,  and  politically.  The  results  of  this  are  apparent  on 
every  hand.  In  order  that  we  may  place  them  in  the  most  striking 
light,  l^t  us  go  back  to  the  period  immediately  preceding  1851,  and 
refresh  our  memories  as  to  the  state  of  society  at  that  time.  This  was 
the  age  of  gentism,  of ''  fast"  literature,  and  of  coarse  and  vulgar  amuse- 
ments. The  traditions  of  spreeing  lords,  who  spent  their  nights  in  bon- 
neting policemen,  fighting  cabmen,  and  wrenching  off  knocken,  had 
produced  a  feeble  reflex  in  the  habits  of  the  lower  strata  of  society,  and 
the  choicest  amusements  of  young  men  were  Casinos  and  Cider-cellars, 
Coal-holes  and  Judge-and- Jury  Societies.  The  "  gent"  was  in  his  glory 
about  the  year  1847  ;  and  all  our  young  men  were  more  or  less  gentish 
at  that  time.  Who  does  not  remember  the  loud,  vulgar,  young  man, 
with  the  long  hair  and  long  neck,  with  the  slangy  cut-away  coat,  widi 
the  Joinville  stock,  and  the  outrageous  pin  linked  to  another  with  a  chain, 
Avith  the  tight  check  trousers,  and  the  little  cane,  with  which  he  fopjHshly 
tapped  his  boots  when  he  was  not  sucking  its  top  f  This  was  the  joong 
man  of  the  day;  and  the  sole  object  of  \:d&  lif«  was  to  huny  tfaroogh 
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latever  work  he  had  to  do^  and  get  away  to  disport  himself  in  his 
ntish  garments  on  some  conspicuous  part  of  a  river-steamer,  at  a  casino^ 
«t  a  supper-room,  where  devilled  bones  were  served  up  with  iadeeent 
igA.  lids  young  man  had  no  intellectual  ambition  whatever.  Science, 
^  literature,  politics, — none  of  these  things  had  the  slightest  interest 
'  him.  His  reading — when  he  read  at  all — was  confined  to  slangy 
1  often  indecent  publications  of  the  most  frivolous  description.  What 
I  become  of  the  gent  to-day  ?  He  is  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Our  young 
01  seem  to  belong  to  a  totally  different  race.  Not  only  the  dress  and 
inner  of  the  gent  have  disappeared,  but  his  very  physique  has  changed. 
ith  new  clothes,  new  habits,  and  the  stimulus  of  an  intellectual  life,  the 
»e  of  a  dozen  years  ago  has  become  a  Man.  And  lus  amusements  and 
>  resorts  in  which  he  delighted  have  passed  away  with  him.  The  youth 
lO  has  grown  up  to  man's  estate  within  the  last  thirty  years,  must 
fnder,  as  he  looks  back  over  his  career,  that  he  could  ever  have  taken 
light  in  the  amusements  which  were  in  vogue  in  his  early  days.  There 
8  that  ghastly  supper-room,  where  so  many  of  us  have  sat  and  thumped 
)  tables,  and  yelled  with  laughter  at  the  filthy  songs — songs  which  had 
ither  wit  nor  humour,  nor  any  thing  else  to  recommend  them;  but  were 
iply  strained  efforts  to  express  the  most  disgusting,  the  most  beastly, 
1  Uie  most  revolting  ideas.  We  must  have  been  thoughtless  young 
m  then,  and  ill  fortified  against  evil  communications,  to  have  listened 
ietly  and  without  indignant  protest  to  those  terrible  songs.  There 
M  a  man  who  made  a  great  name — what  a  name  ! — by  singing  those 
igs;  and  it  was  the  fate  of  the  present  writer  to  see  his  end.  The  evil 
it  he  had  done,  the  pollution  which  he  had  sown  broadcast,  the  gene- 
ion  of  youthful  minds  that  he  had  debased  and  corrupted,  started  up 
e  terrible  and  accusing  spectres  over  that  last  scene.  After  wandering 
out  for  weeks,  a  maundering,  maudlin,  fiiendless  outcast,  he  •sank  ez- 
nsted  on  a  dung-heap,  and  was  carried  into  a  workhouse  to  die ! 

But  there  were  other  places  as  popular  as  the  harmonic  supper-room, 
loee  influence  was  even  more  debasing.  We  all  remember  the  famous, 
rather  infamous,  Judge-and-Jury  Society,  where  a  man  sat  as  judge, 
d  other  persons  appeared  as  counsel  and  witnesses ;  the  whole  object  of  ^e 
ooeeding  being  to  entertain  the  audience  with  the  details  of  some  imagi- 
ly  case,  surrounded  by  circumstances  of  the  grossest  indecency.  Every 
lestion  was  designed  to  draw  forth  a  gross  and  filthy  answer.  Every 
mark  of  the  mock  judge  was  a  grave  and  deliberate  piece  of  obscenity; 
^e  the  speeches  of  the  counsel  were  sustained  efforts  to  make  dirty  jokes. 
more  deliberate  scene  of  wickedness  was  probably  never  enacted  and 
imtenanced  since  the  world  began.  Yet  this  was  one  of  the  most  popu- 
r  entertainments  of  the  time  of  which  we  speak.  It  was  understood 
at  most  of  the  illustrious  men  of  the  day  had  patronised  it  at  one  time 

other ;  and  persons  coming  firom  the  country  sought  out  the  Judge- 
id-Jury  Society  as  the  first  and  choicest  resort  of  the  metropolis.  The 
ddest  reflection  in  connexion  with  this  exhibiUoii — ^vi\)i<:^  \%  Ti^^  \kSK^ 
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pily  relegated  to  the  scum  and  outscourings  of  society — is,  diat  it  was  ori- 
ginallj  fostered  and  promoted  by  ^'  gentlemen."  The  humbler  elawea  may 
thank  their  stars  that  such  amusements  were  considered  too  good  for  them; 
and  that  they  were  provided  with  nothing  worse  than  the  pfsbHo-hoiise 
sing-song,  where  the  entertainment  was  adapted  for  women  as  wdl  as  men. 

If  we  recall  the  yarioas  aspects  of  society  at  this  time,  we  shaD  find 
that  every  section  of  it  exhibited  a  rudeness,  a  want  of  polish,  and  a 
lack  of  healthy  intellectual  activity,  which  contrast  strangely  with  the 
awakened  national  life  of  the  present  time.  Thoso  were  days  when 
public  opinion  was  but  very  feebly  expressed  through  the  prew.  Hie 
moral  influence  of  popular  feeling  had  not  yet  acquired  either  the  strength 
or  direction  to  control  the  affairs  of  the  nation  as  they  are  controlled  now. 
Ministers  of  State,  magistrates,  and  our  rulers  generally  were  far  more 
independent  of  the  vox  populi  than  they  are  at  the  present  time.  Let 
us  recall  what  was  the  character  of  our  foreign  policy  ten  years  ago. 
The  Secretary  fiyr  Foreign  Affairs  was  a  sort  of  MephistofAetian  cha- 
racter, who  overawed  Europe  by  his  secret  machinations.  His  role  of 
conduct  was  to  make  himself  feared,  to  be  a  bugbear  and  a  terror  to  ill 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  His  ambassadors  were  men  whom  he  sent 
forth  to  lie,  not  so  much  for  the  good  of  his  country  as  for  the  ministet^s 
own  personal  glory.  We  were  constantly  in  diplomatic  hot  water  at  this 
time;  always  with  a  quarrel  on  hand,  threatening  a  suspension  of  amicable 
relations,  if  not  absolute  war.  It  was  but  yesterday  that  we  upheld  and 
applauded  this  political  doctrine ;  but,  presto !  to-day  the  wh<de  plan  is 
changed.  Our  ministers  and  ambassadors  now  declare  that  the  only  rule 
of  diplomacy  is  **  candour,  conciliation,  and  truth."  So  well  has  this  role 
been  observed  throughout  the  recent  troubles  in  Europe  and  the  present 
troubles  in  America,  that  our  most  I'estless  and  inveterate  enemies  have  ex- 
ercised their  ingenuity  in  vain  to  fix  a  cause  of  quarrel  upon  us.  This  is 
the  most  remarkable  reformation  of  all.  In  a  few  years  the  traditions  of 
oenturies  have  been  abandoned  and  cast  aside  absolutely;  and  that,  too, 
by  old  men,  whose  whole  career  has  been  guided  by  opposite  princi[des. 

What  has  become  in  these  days  of  our  old  friend  the  '^  Hanging 
Judge,^  and  of  our  other  old  firiend  the  '' Committing  Magistrate"? 
They  were  in  great  force  a  dozen  years  ago.  Juries,  too,  were  much  of 
the  same  temper,  and  between  them  law  was  dealt  out  with  the  ''utmost 
rigour."  A  judge's  charge  then  was  not  a  careful  and  sempolooi 
balancing  of  evidence,  and  a  plain  exposition  of  the  law,  but  too  often 
an  emphatic  direction  to  imprison,  transport,  or  hang.  Juries  had  not 
yet  learned  to  be  scrupulous,  and  to  endure  imprisonment  all  night 
in  a  oold  room  rather  than  violate  their  conscience.  There  was  not  that 
anxiety  to  give  the  benefit  of  doubt  which  we  see  now.  Lift  was  not 
hdd  so  sacred  among  us,  and  human  suffering  was  but  lightly  regarded 
in  comparison  with  the  stem  behests  of  the  law.  What  a  diffarent  aftir 
a  trial  for  murder  is  to-day  from  what  it  was,  we  may  saji  jeeterday' 
Yesterday  the  process  was  rapid  and  TutULosdy  business-like^  and  the 
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oljeet  of  an  concerned,  excepting  only  the  coninel  for  the  defence,  was 
to  obtain  a  cimTiction.  To-daj  we  Hnger  and  deliberate ;  every  facility 
Is  afforded  to  the  prisoner's  counsd  to  find  a  loophole  of  escape  for  his 
dient ;  the  public  prosecutor  performs  his  duty  rigidly,  but  with  modera- 
tion, not  as  a  persecutor,  but  as  a  rindicator  of  the  law.  And  when  the 
trembling  wretch  escapes  with  his  life,  even  stem  Justice  feels  relief. 
The  im[Hrovement  in  the  administration  of  justice  in  our  police-courts  will 
be  attested  with  gratitude  by  all  classes,  by  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich ; 
for  the  time  is  not  long  gone  by  when  the  judgments  of  those  tribimals 
were  almost  invariably  harsh  and  cruel.  A  very  few  years  ago  there 
were  magistrates  who  made  a  rule  of  convicting  almost  every  one  who 
wae  charged.  We  all  remember  how  the  poor  cabmen  complained  of  a 
certain  magistrate  who  never  let  them  off,  however  slight  the  offence. 
How  differently  the  intelligent  gentlem«i  who  now,  it  may  be  truly  said, 
adorn  the  magisterial  b^ich,  deal  with  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate! 
Not  long  ago  two  cabmen  were  brought  up  for  having  been  drunk  over- 
mgbt  and  incapable  of  taking  care  of  their  cabs.  *^  It  was  a  cruel  wet 
day,  yoor  worship,^  (me  of  them  pleaded,  ^  and  I  took  a  good  drop  to 
keep  out  the  eold.^  ''Well,  it  was  a  terrible  day,  truly,  so  go  your 
ways."  Such  was  the  ccmsiderate  reply.  In  the  good  old  times  which 
preceded  the  last  decade,  this  poor  cabman  would  have  been  heavily 
fined  tar  not  being  as  virtuous  as  an  angel ;  and  the  stem  magistrate,  to 
show  his  thorough  impartiality,  would  have  seized  the  earliest  opportunity 
to  smid  a  ^  gentleman'^  to  ^e  House  of  Correction  for  administering  a 
well-deserved  whipping  to  some  officious  policeman  who  had  been  exceeding 
his  duty.  Happily,  in  these  days,  we  have  come  to  a  better  understanding 
one  witii  another  as  to  the  ends  and  olgects  of  law  and  justice  — that  they 
are  not  to  be  wielded  in  vengeance,  or  to  inflict  pain,  but  to  do  right  be- 
tween man  and  man,  and  promote  the  happiness  and  good  order  of  society. 
No  summary  of  the  progress  of  the  last  few  years  would  be  complete 
widiout  a  reference  to  the  great  awakening  which  has  taken  place  in 
rriigious  matters.  We  do  not  refer  to  what  is  called  ''  Revivalism.^*  That 
we  believe  to  be  altogether  an  exceptional  affsdr — one  of  those  eccentric 
manifestations,  which  are  as  irregular  and  unaccountable  as  the  visitations 
of  eomets,  epidemics,  and  the  mania  for  murder  or  suicide.  This  is  not  a 
thing  of  regular  growth,  but  a  fantastic  parasite,  bred  of  some  local  disease 
in  Ae  parent  stem.  We  refer  to  the  great  fact  that  our  Cathedrals  and 
Abbeys,  hitherto  mere  monuments  of  disuse,  are  filled  to  overflowing  on 
Sunday  evenings  by  the  wcn^king^classes  to  hear  sermons  preached  by  the 
dignitaries  of  the  Church.  Bishops  were  not  wont,  in  the  old  time,  to 
preach  special  sermons  to  the  woiking  classes ;  and  the  present  writer,  in 
his  own  person,  without  implicating  any  one  ebe  in  the  opinion,  must 
here  rebuke  those  writers  who  are  seeking  to  ridicule  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Spurgeon,  by  declaring  his  conviction  that  this'Vue  and  legitimate  revival 
in  fel%iou8  teaching  is  in  a  very  great  measure  due  to  that  man.  Mr. 
Spurgeen  may  have  incurred  the  imputation  o(  ^Mtnf^  ^  iiicracD^jiStas^^ 
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bat^  mountebank  or  not^  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  that  it  was  his  example 
which  stirred  up  bishops  to  preach  special  sermons  to  the  workingp-dasseSy 
and  that  it  was  his  Tabernacle  that  excited  the  emulation  of  Abbeys  and 
Cathedrals  to  become  something  better  than  mere  sixpenny  shows.  Did 
not  the  Bishop  of  London  write  to  this  mountebank  the  other  day,  and 
salute  him  as  a  fellow-labourer  in  the  same  great  Vineyard  ?  Such  ameni- 
ties as  these  are  indications  of  a  millennium — evidences  that  the  world  has 
passed  through  a  purgatorial  fire  and  become  a  new  thing.  We  see  io 
them  the  first  shy  advances  of  the  Lion  and  the  Lamb  towards  that  lying 
down  together  in  the  good  time  which  is  to  come. 

Let  us  glance  now  at  the  young  lord^  who  erstwhile  found  his  amuse- 
ment in  gambling,  in  dissipation,  and  in  midnight  riot.  It  is  but  a  very 
few  years  ago  that  he  was  breaking  his  father's  heart  and  scandalising 
the  ear  of  the  public  with  his  wild  extravagance  and  shameless  debauchery. 
There  was  no  hope  of  him,  and  every  body  prophesied  that  he  would  die  in 
a  ditch.  Where  is  this  noble  scapegrace  to-day  ?  The  species  is  extinct 
Shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  great  Reformatory  School,  he  became 
quite  a  different  character.  We  missed  him  altogether  fi*om  his  midaight 
haunts,  and  found  him  at  Mechanics'  Institutions  delivering  lectures. 
He  had  cleared  out  his  museum  of  knockers  and  bell-handles,  and  filled 
it  with  books  and  works  of  art.  To-day  he  is  an  Ambassador  or  a  Secre- 
tary of  State  doing  honest  work,  nobly  and  well,  astonishing  every  one 
by  the  discovery  of  talents  no  less  solid  than  brilliant.  His  example 
has  not  been  lost  upon  young  men  of  a  humbler  station.  Evening  classes, 
scientific  or  literary  lectures,  solid  reading,  and  musical  entertainments  of 
a  high  class  have  attractions  for  the  youth  of  the  present  day  far  above 
those  of  the  casino  or  the  ribald  supper-room.  These  latter  resorts  are 
now,  thank  Heaven,  no  longer  paying  concerns.  A  music-hall  can  only 
succeed  in  these  days  by  admitting  women,  and  presenting  a  decent 
entertainment.  This  prevailing  improvement  in  the  public  taste  is  also 
attested  by  a  marked  purification  in  the  practices  of  the  stage.  The  dread- 
ful things  that  low  comedians  used  to  say  in  farces  will  be  firesh  in  the 
memory  of  the  youngest  playgoer.  How  the  audience  used  to  roar  and 
yell  at  them !  Ladies  put  their  handkerchie&  to  their  faces ;  but  .they 
laughed  all  the  same,  and  never  thought  of  getting  up  and  leaving  the 
theatre  in  disgust  The  same  people  who  laughed  at  and  applauded 
those  jokes  a  few  years  ago,  will  be  in  the  pit  and  boxes  to-night ;  but 
they  will  not  laugh  at  an  indelicate  allusion ;  they  will  hiss ;  and  woe  to  the 
offending  actor  or  author  next  morning  when  the  newspapers  come  oat ! 

Newspapers!  A  word  must  be  devoted  to  them;  for  do  they  not 
constitute  the  Fourth  Estate  of  the  Realm  ?  The  appellation  fits  better 
than  when  it  was  first  given.  Since  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp-laws,  and 
with  the  more  general  spread  of  intelligence  and  knowledge  among  the 
people,  the  Press  has  lost  much  of  the  autocratic  power  which  it  onoe 
posBessei,  and  has  become  more  of  a  representative  body,  deriving  its  an* 
thoritj  from  the  sufilrages  of  public  oigivmou.    It  \i«&  Uwt  its  fomer,  bot  it 
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has  gained  what  is  infinitely  more  valuable,  influence.  A  journal  is  no 
longer  a  Jupiter  Tonans,  shaking  the  world  with  its  thunders,  and  hurling 
its  bolts  right  and  left  at  the  instigation  of  an  indiTidual  caprice.  No 
newspaper  is  now  strong  enough  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  national  feeling. 
If  it  does  so,  it  becomes  the  obscure  organ  of  a  narrow  clique  or  unpopular 
party.  The  great  increase  of  newspapers  during  the  last  few  years  has  in 
some  d^^ree  placed  the  journalist  in  the  position  of  a  candidate  for  a  seat 
in  Parliament.  He  must  represent,  if  not  exactly  the  views  of  his  readers, 
at  least  common  sense.  Common  sense,  enforced  with  ability,  is  the  great 
strength  of  a  free  and  independent  press.  The  wide  diffusion  of  enlight- 
ened and  rational  views  on  such  matters  as  politics  and  religion  is  attested 
in  a  remarkable  manner  by  the  moderation  of  tone  which  we  now  see  in 
journals  that,  ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago,  were  notorious  for  their  scurrility 
and  violence.  The  evil  passions  which  required  to  be  fed  with  abuse  of 
the  Crown,  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Bishops,  and  all  things  exalted  and 
respectable,  have  calmed  down  since  then ;  and  it  is  no  longer  a  recom- 
mendation to  any  class  for  a  newspaper  to  be  known  as  an  assailant  of  the 
aristocracy,  or  a  reviler  of  parsons.  There  were  several  publications,  a 
short  time  since,  which  openly  professed  atheism  and  disbelief.  There  is 
not  one  now.  Journals  of  the  Satirist  class  have  long  been  consigned  to 
the  limbo  of  disgust.  The  organs  of  Chartism  and  rabid  democracy  have 
been  obliged,  for  dear  life's  sake,  to  become  respectable.  Some  of  them 
are  now  so  respectable  that  decent  people  take  them  in,  and  are  not 
ashamed  to  leave  them  lying  exposed  on  their  tables. 

General  literature,  too,  has  become  manifestly  healthier  with  the  growth 
of  the  last  decade.  The  young  generation  of  authors,  who  were  making 
their  influence  felt  when  the  Forties  went  out^  were  wont  to  decry  High 
Art,  to  vote  Shakespeare  a  bore,  and  to  exalt  La  Bagatelle  at  their  ex- 
pense. Those  young  authors  did  a  vast  deal  of  harm  to  the  generation 
of  lads  who  were  just  then  bursting  from  school.  But  they  have  repented, 
recanted  their  errors,  and  are  now  making  amends  by  doing  good,  honest, 
useful  work;  and  as  High  Art  and  Shakespeare  have  escaped  from  their  ban 
to  shine  forth  more  brilliantly  and  be  better  appreciated  than  ever,  we  are 
willing  to  forgive  their  error  as  an  indiscretion  of  youth  and  inexperience. 

This  great  Reformation  in  manners  and  morals,  which  we  have  been 
seeking  to  attribute  to  the  influence  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  has 
been  shown  by  many  other  outward  signs,  some  of  them  of  an  apparently 
trivial  character.  Let  us  instance  costume :  and  we  desii*e  to  speak  ex- 
clusively of  the  costume  of  the  male  sex.  What  dreadful  things,  in  the 
way  of  coats,  and  shirt-collars,  and  stocks,  we  used  to  wear  a  dozen  years 
ago  !  We  wonder  now  that  we  could  ever  have  tolerated  those  wisps  of 
satin  about  our  necks ;  that  we  could  have  been  proud  of  those  Niagaras 
of  sarcenet,  that  flowed  down  our  chests  to  the  uppermost  of  those  three 
Imttons  which  fastened  that  ridiculous  ''  vest."  And  that  rampant  collar, 
mth  strings,  which  was  a  perpetual  guillotine  threatening  our  ears !  How 
could  we  ever  have  worn  such  a  thing,  or  tolerated  lYi^  dLS&\.T^c>>sai^\T!kS&- 
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ciency  of  those  stre^men  of  tape,  in  an  age  of  steam  and  inventioa?  And 
the  Wellingtons  and  the  straps,  which  we  cherished  as  indispensable  up- 
pliances,  and  means  to  boot,  of  a  gentleman's  costume !  How  they  are  aU 
simplified  in  the  plain  and  easy,  yet  graceful  and  becoming  suit  of  the 
present  day  !  It  will  be  remarked  that  this  simplification  of  coatame  has 
tended  greatly  to  abolish  old-fogeyism.  Form^ly,  when  men  grew  dd, 
they  thought  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  adopt  dd-mannish  clothes.  Now 
our  old  boys  are  as  juvenile  in  costume  as  their  sons.  In  this  new  era  of 
active  and  bustling  life,  men  begin  to  find  that  it  will  never  do  to  be  old 
and  look  old  too.  And  so  the  elderly  gentlemen  of  our  day  renew  their 
youth  with  peg-tops  and  lay-down  collars. 

We  have  purposely  excluded  the  ladies  fi*om  consideration  under  this 
head,  because  we  scarcely  know  how  to  interpret  the  change,  the  marked 
change,  which  has  taken  place  in  their  costume.  If  we  recall  the  costume 
of  our  women-folks  in  1848, — ^that  bad  year,  when  every  thing  was  at  its- 
worst, — and  compare  it  with  what  we  see  to-day,  it  will  not  be  easy^  we 
think,  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  change  which  has  taken  place  is 
for  the  better,  as  an  indication  of  either  modesty  or  morals.  We  saw 
many  improper  things  in  1848,  including  Revolutions  and  Chartist  riots ; 
but  we  were  not  accustomed  in  the  public  streets  to  see  ladies'  legs  exposed 
half-way  up  the  calf.  A  lady's  foot  then  was  a  poetical  thing,  in  a  deli- 
cate sandaled  shoe  i  and  one  might  have  sung  of  his  sweetheart^  with  Sir 
John  SuckUng,  ,  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  petticoat. 

Like  little  mice,  peeped  in  and  out, 
As  if  they  ifcared  the  light." 

But  now  your  sweetheart^  your  wife — ay,  your  very  g^randmother — ^indue 
their  legs  in  the  particoloured  hose  of  a  harlequin,  encase  their  feet  in  mi- 
niature higlilows,  and  appear  perpetually  to  be  about  to  perform  a  saucy 
dance  in  a  burlesque.  This,  and  crinoline,  and  embroidered  petticoats,  elabo- 
rately stitched  to  be  shown  off,  and  cockle-shell  and  scoop  bonnets,  do  not 
appear  at  first  sight  to  be  signs  of  the  moral  progress  of  womankind. 
Still  we  should  be  sorry  to  judge  the  matter  rashly.  There  may  be  some 
occult  purpose  in  a  distended  petticoat  which  we  do  not  perceive ;  and, 
after  aU^  miniature  highlows  may  be  calculated  to  take  a  step  in  advance 
towards  achieving  the  Rights  of  Woman. 

Our  theory,  then,  is,  that  the  ameliorations  which  we  have  pointed  out, 
and  many  others  besides,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851,  which  awakened  us  all  to  a  new  life,  and  set  before  us 
new  objects  of  ambition,  and  a  wider  field  for  active  life  than  we  had  ever 
dreamt  of  before.  If  we  are  correct  in  our  deductions,  the  result  is  a 
literal  and  remarkable  illustration  of  the  familiar  precept  of  the  Latin 
Grammar :  ''  Fideliter  dedicisse  artes  emollit  mores,  nee  sinit  esse  feros." 
And  if  so  much  has  been  accomplished  by  this  new  Engine  of  Civilisation 
at  the  outset  of  its  career,  retarded  by  the  friction  of  a  firesh  start,  what 
may  we  not  expect  to  see  ten  years  hence,  now  that  it  is  about  to  derive 
jSreeh  impetua  in  the  midst  of  its  incTeaung  force  and  speed ! 
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Little  girl  with  the  down-drooping  eye  lid, 

And  half-stodioiu,  haif-indolent  air, 
Let  jou  and  I  linger  awhile,  hid 

Where  fern  in  the  woodland  is  fair, — 

Ladj-fem,  and  the  sweet  maiden-hair. 
Let  us  linger,  mj  dear  little  daughter, 

While  cloud-shadows  course  over  the  plain, 
Bj  the  side  of  this  wandering  water. 

And  build  up  a  Castle  in  Spain. 

II. 

Shall  we  dwell  where  the  music  of  ocean 

For  ever  comes  sweet  to  the  ear; 
Or  where  woods  make  a  murmurous  motion 

By  the  margin  of  calm  Windermere, — 

That  ancient  poetical  mere  ? 
There's  delight  where  the  great  cliffs  are  keeping 

Stern  guard  by  the  mists  of  the  main ; 
But  there's  peace  where  the  bright  lakes  are  sleeping,- 

Pleasant  site  for  a  Castle  in  Spain. 

m. 

A  fantastic  Alhambra-like  villa. 

With  terrace  and  fountain  and  lawn; 
A  balcony,  where  one's  Manilla 

May  be  smoked,  when  the  dinner-cloth's  drawn. 

And  you're  singing  some  ballad,  my  fawn. 
Light  wines  on  one's  table  to  sparkle, — 

New  books  every  day  by  the  train. 
Which  we'll  read  under  trees  patriarchal,     . 
That  are  grouped  round  my  Castle  in  Spain. 

IV. 

The  few  friends  who  know  us  shall  quote  us 
(Real  friends,  e'en  in  visions,  are  few) 

As  happier  eaters  of  lotos 

Than  the  bard  of  the  Odyssey  knew, 
Than  appeared  before  Tennyson's  'ncNf. 
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A  CASTLE  IN  SPAIN. 

I'll  shake  off  grim  Industry's  fetter, 

And  this  goose-quill  shall  idle  remain, 

Save  sometimes  to  scribble  a  letter, 
Or  a  song  for  our  Castle  in  Spain. 


V. 

Ah,  darling!  the  visions  that  glitter 

Before  me  are  vain  and  unreal ; 
Life's  sadness  and  turmoil  embitter 

Mj  fancy, — strange  dullness  I  feel, 

As  clouds  o'er  the  scenery  steal. 
I  must  back  to  my  labour,  my  daughter ; 

Yet,  perchance,  not  entirely  in  vain 
Have  we  stayed  by  this  wandering  water, 

And  built  our  frail  Castle  in  Spain. 

MoKTiMEC  Collins. 
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€|ir  Strangr  ^urntnrrs  of  Captain  9^^ttom ) 

A  NARRATIVE  IN  PLAIN  ENGLISH, 

ATTEMPTED  BY 

GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA 


Chapter  the  Fourth. 

inr  ORANDMOTHEB  DIES,  AND  I  AM  LEFT  ALOKE,  WITHOUT  80  MUCH  A8  A  NAME. 

I  HAVE  sat  over  against  Death  unnumbered  times  in  the  course  of  a 
long  and  perilous  life,  and  he  has  appeared  to  me  in  almost  every 
shape  ]  but  I  shall  never  forget  that  Thirtieth  of  January  in  the  year  '20, 
when  my  Grandmother  died.  I  have  seen  men  all  gashed  and  cloven  about 
— a  very  mire  of  blood  and  wounds, — and  heads  lying  about  on  the  floor 
like  nmepins,  among  the  Turks,  where  a  man's  life  is  as  cheap  as  the  Half- 
penny Hatch.  I  was  with  that  famous  Commander  Baron  Trenck*  when 
his  Pandoiurs — of  whom  I  was  one — broke  into  Mutiny.  He  drew  a 
pistol  from  his  belt,  and  said,  ^^  I  shall  decimate  you."  And  he  began  to 
count  Ten,  '^  one,  two,  three,  four,"  and  so  on,  till  he  came  to  the  tenth 
man,  whom  he  shot  Dead.  And  then  he  took  to  counting  again,  imtil  he 
was  arrived  at  the  second  Tenth.  That  man's  brains  he  also  blew  out. 
I  was  the  tenth  of  the  third  batch,  but  I  never  blenched.  Trenck  happily 
held  his  hand  before  he  came  to  Me.  The  Pandours  cried  out  that  they 
would  submit,  although  I  never  spoke  a  word ;  he  forgave  us  ]  and  I 
had  a  flask  of  Tokay  with  him  in  his  tent  that  very  after-dinner.  I  have 
seen  a  man  keel-hauled  at  sea,  and  brought  up  on  the  other  side,  his  face 
all  larded  with  barnacles  like  a  Shrove-tide  capon.  Thrice  I  have  stood 
beneath  the  yardarm  with  the  rope  round  my  neck  (owing  to  a  king's 
ship  mistaking  the  character  of  my  vessel).t  I  have  seen  men  scourged 
till  the  muscles  of  their  backs  were  laid  bare  as  in  a  Theatre  of  Anatomy ; 


♦  Th6  Austrian,  not  the  PruBsiau  Trenck. — Ed. 

f  This  does  not  precisely  tally  with  the  Captain's  disclaimer  of  feeling  any  v^ 
^prehension  when  passing  Execution  Dock, — ^Ed. 

TOL.  IV.  U 
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I  have  watched  women's  limbs  crackle  and  frizzle  in  the  flames  at  an 
Act  of  Faith,  with  the  King  and  Court — ay,  and  the  court-ladies  Uk) — 
looking'  on.  I  stood  bj  when  that  poor  mad  wretch  Damiens  was  pulled 
to  pieces  by  horses  in  the  Gr^ve.  I  have  seen  what  the  plague  could  do 
in  the  galleys  at  Mai*seilles.  Death  and  I  have  been  boon  companions  and 
bedfellows.  He  has  danced  a  jig  with  me  on  a  {^nk,  and  ridden  bodkin, 
and  gone  snacks  with  me  for  a  lump  of  horse-flesh  in  a  beleaguered 
town  'y  but  no  man  can  say  that  John  Dangerous  had  aught  but  a  bold  &ce 
to  show  that  Phantom  who  irights  nursemaids  and  rich  idle  people  so. 

And  yet,  now,  I  can  recal  the  cold  shudder  that  passed  through  my 
young  veins  when  my  Grandmother  died.  Of  all  days,  too,  that  the 
Thirtieth  of  January  should  have  been  ordered  for  her  passing  away  !  It 
was  mid- winter,  and  the  streets  were  white  with  Innocent  Snow  when  she 
was  taken  ill.  She  had  not  been  one  of  those  trifling  and  toinuiting 
gentlewomen  that  pull  diseases  on  to  their  pates  with  drums  and  routs, 
and  late  hours,  and  hot  rooms,  and  carding,  and  distilled  waters.  She 
had  ever  been  of  a  most  sober  conversation  and  temperate  habit ;  so  that 
the  prodigious  age  she  reached  became  less  of  a  wonder,  and  the  tran- 
quillity with  which  her  spirit  left  this  darksome  house  of  clay  seemed 
mercifully  natural.  They  had  noticed,  so  early  as  the  autumn  of '19, 
that  she  was  decaying ;  yet  had  the  roots  of  life  stricken  so  strongly  into 
•earth  as  to  defy  that  Woodman  who  pius  his  faith  to  shaking  blasts  at 
first,  but  when  he  finds  that  windfialls  will  not  serve  his  turn,  and  that 
^though  leaves  decay,  and  branches  are  swept  away,  and  the  Tery  bark 
is  stripped  ofi",  the  tree  dies  not,  takes  heart  of  grace,  and  lays  about 
hiu  with  his  Axe.  Then  one  blow  with  the  sharp  suffices.  So  for 
many  months  Death  seemed  to  let  her  be,  as  though  he  sat  down  quietly 
by  her  side,  nursing  his  bony  chin,  and  saying,  "  She  is  very  old  and 
weak;  yet  a  little,  and  she  must  surely  be  mine.''  Mistress  Talmash 
appeared  to  me,  in  the  fantastic  imagination  of  a  solitary  childhood,  to  take 
such  a  part,  and  play  it  to  the  Very  Death;  and  there  were  sidelong 
glances  from  her  eyes,  and  pressures  of  her  lips,  and  a  thrusting  forth  of 
her  hands  when  the  cordial  or  the  potion  was  to  be  given,  that  seemed 
to  murmur,  "  Still  does  she  Tarry,  and  still  do  I  Wait."  This  gentle- 
woman was  never  hard  or  impatient  with  my  Grandmother ;  bat  towards 
the  closing  scene,  for  all  the  outward  deference  she  observed  towards  her, 
*twas  she  who  commanded,  and  the  Unknown  Lady  who  obeyed.  Nor 
did  I  fail  to  mark  that  her  beariug  was  towards  me  fuller  of  a  kind  of  stem 
authority  than  she  had  of  aforetime  presumed  to  show,  and  that  she 
seemed  to  be  waiting  for  me  too,  that  she  might  work  her  will  upon  me. 

The  ecclesiastic  Father  Buddlestone  was  daily,  and  for  many  houz8| 
closeted  with  my  kinswoman  and  benefactress ;  and  I  often,  when  ad- 
mitted to  her  presence  after  one  of  these  parleys,  found  her  much  de- 
jected, and  in  Tears.  He  had  always  maintained  a  ghostly  sway  pver 
ber,  and  was  in  these  lattm:  days  stem  with  her  almost  to  harshiuiw,  And 
although  I  have  ever  disdsaned  oaYwdxoifpfAiiig  md  motkimg  im 
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phees  to  hear  the  foregathering^  of  my  betters  (which  some  honourable 
persons  in  the  world's  reckoning  scorn  not  to  do),  it  was  bj  Chance,  and  not 
bj  Design,  that,  playing  one  wintry  day  in  the  Withdrawing-room  adjoin- 
\ag  the  closet  where  my  Grandmother  still  sat  among  her  relics,  I  heard 
Idgh  words — high,  at  least,  as  they  affected  one  person,  for  the  lady's  rose 
not  above  a  mild  complaint;  and  Father  Buddlestone  coming  out,  said  in 
m  angry  tone : 

''  My  uncle  saved  the  King^s  life  when  he  was  in  the  Oak,  and  his  soul 
when  he  was  at  Whitehall ;   and  I  will  do  his  bidding  by  you  now." 

**  The  Lord's  will  be  done,  not  mine,"  my  Ghrandmother  said  meekly. 

Then  Father  Buddlestone  passed  into  the  Withdrawing-room,  and 
Being  me  on  a  footstool,  playing  it  is  true  at  the  Battle  of  Hochstedt 
Rrith  some  leaden  soldiers,  and  two  wooden  puppets  for  the  Duke  and 
Prince  Eugene,  but  still  all  agape  at  the  strange  words  that  had  hit  my 
nose,  he  catches  me  a  buffet  on  the  ear,  bidding  me  mind  my  play, 
md  not  listen,  else  I  should  hear  no  good  of  myself,  or  of  what  an  osier 
irand  might  haply  do  to  me.  And  that  a  change  was  coming  was  mani- 
fast  even  in  this  rude  speech ;  for  my  Grandmother,  albeit  of  the  wise 
Biing's  mind  on  the  proper  ordering  of  children,  and  showing  that  she  did 
wot  bate  me  when  I  needed  chastening,  would  never  suffer  her  Domestics, 
ifen  to  the  highest,  to  lay  a  finger  upon  me. 

It  was  after  these  things,  and  while  I  was  crying  out,  more  in  anger 
diaa  with  the  smart  of  the  blow,  that  she  called  me  into  her  closet  and 
Rxithed  me,  giving  me  to  eat  of  that  much-prized  sweetmeat  she  said 
VBB  once  such  a  &vourite  solace  with  Queen  Mary  of  Modena,  consort  of 
the  late  King  James,  and  which  she  only  produced  on  rare  occasions. 
And  then  she  bewailed  my  hurt,  but  bade  me  not  vex  her  Director,  who 
WUB  a  man  of  much  holiness,  full,  when  we  were  contrite,  of  healing  and 
^pdedng  words ;  bat  then,  of  a  sudden,  nipping  me  pretty  sharply  by 
file  arm,  she  said : 

''  Child,  I  charge  thee  that  thou  abandon  that  fair  false  race,  and 
trost  no  man  whose  name  is  Stuart,  and  abide  not  by  their  fatal  creed." 
In  remembrance  of  which,  although  I  am  by  descent  a  Cavalier,  and 
bound  by  many  bonds  to  the  old  Noble  House, — and  surely  there  was 
never  a  Prince  that  carried  about  him  more  of  the  far-bearing  blaze  of 
Majesty  than  the  Chevalier  de  St.  G — ,  and  bears  it  stilly  all  broken  as 
Im  ia,  in  his  Italian  retreat, — I  have  ever  upheld  the  illustrious  House  of 
Bmnawiok  and  the  Protestant  Succession  as  by  Law  Established.  And 
m  the  barking  of  a  dog  do  I  contemn  those  scurril  flouts  and  obloquies 
irliich  have  of  old  times  toesed  me  upon  tongues,  and  said  of  me  that  I 
ihonld  play  &st  and  loose  with  Jacobhes  and  Hanoverians,  drinking  the 
King  over  the  Water  on  my  knees  at  night,  and  going  down  to  the  Cock- 
ftt  to  pour  news  of  Jacobites  and  recusants  and  other  suspected  persons 
brtD  the  ears  of  Mr.  Secretary  in  the  morning.  Treason  is  Death  by  the 
Law,  and  legal  testimony  is  not  to  be  gainsaid ;  but  I  abhor  those  Isc:aiSYC^V 
Dspded  wzetcbe^  irith  Aces  like  those  who  Tortove  lilbfi  ^aaoita  m  ^S^ 
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Hangings,  who  cry,  aha !  against  the  sanctaarieg,  and  trot  about  to  bear 
false  witness.* 

There  were  no  more  quarrels  between  my  Grandmother  and  her 
Director.  Thenceforth  Father  Ruddlestone  ruled  over  her;  and  one 
proof  of  his  supremacy  was,  that  she  forewent  the  use  of  that  Common 
Prayer-Book  of  our  Anglican  Church  which  had  been  her  constant  com- 
panion. From  which  I  conjectura  that,  after  long  wavering  and  tern- 
porising,  even  to  the  length  of  having  the  Father  in  her  household,  she 
had  at  length  returned  to  or  adopted  the  ancient  &ith.  But  although 
the  Substance  of  our  Ritual  was  now  denied  her,  she  was  permitted  to 
retain  its  Shadow ;  and  for  hours  would  sit  gazing  upon  the  tom-ofF  cover 
of  the  book,  with  its  device  of  the  crown  and  crossed  axes,  in  sad  memory 
ofK.  C.  I-*. 

A  most  mournful  Christmas  found  her  still  growing  whiter  and 
weaker,  and  nearer  her  End.  At  this  ordinarily  joyful  season  of  the  year, 
it  was  her  commendable  custom  to  give  great  alms  away  to  the  poor, — 
among  whom  at  all  times  she  was  a  very  Dorcas, — ^bestowing  not  only 
gifts  of  money  to  the  clergy  for  division  among  the  needy,  but  sending 
also  a  dole  of  a  hundred  shillings  to  the  poor  prisoners  in  the  Marshalsea, 
as  many  to  Ludgate,  and  the  Gatehouse,  and  the  Fleet, — surely  prisons 
for  debt  were  as  plentiful  as  blackberries  when  I  was  young ! — and 
giving  away  besides  large  store  of  bread,  meat,  and  blankets  at  her  own 
door  in  Hanover  Square :  a  custom  then  pleasantly  common  among  peo- 
ple of  quality,  but  now — when  your  parish  Overseer,  forsooth,  eats  up  the 
very  marrow  of  the  poor — fallen  sadly  into  disuse.  They  are  for  ever 
striking  Poor's  Rates  against  householders,  and  will  not  take  clipped 
money;  whereas  in  my  day  Private  Charity,  and  a  King's  Letter  in  aid 
from  the  pulpit  now  and  then,  were  enough ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  would 
sooner  see  a  poor  rogue  soundly  firked  at  the  post,  and  then  comforted 
with  a  bellyful  of  bread  and  cheese  and  beer  by  the  constable,  and  so 
passed  on  to  his  belongings,  than  that  he  should  be  clapped  up  in  a 
workhouse,  to  pick  oakum  and  suck  his  paws  like  a  bear,  while  Master 
Overseer  gets  tun-stomached  over  shoulder  of  veal  and  burnt  brandy  at 
vestry-dinners.  For  it  is  well  known,  to  the  shame  of  Authority,  that 
these  things  all  come  out  of  the  Poor  Rate. 

Ere  my  Grandmother  was  brought  so  low,  she  would  sit  in  state  on 
almsgiving  morning,  which  was  the  day  after  Christmas ;  and  the  more 
decent  of  her  bedesmen  and  bedeswomen  would  be  admitted  to  her  pre- 
sence to  pay  their  duty,  and  drink  her  health  in  a  cup  of  warm  ale  on 
the  staircase.  Also  the  little  children  from  Lady  Viellcastel's  charity- 
school  would  be  brought  to  her  by  their  govemante  to  have  cakes  and  new 


*  I  do  not  find  it  in  the  memoirs  of  his  adventures,  bnt  in  an  old  volume  of  th« 
Annual  Begister  I  find  that,  in  the  year  1778,  one  Captain  Dangerous  gave  import- 
ant evidence  for  the  crown  against  poor  Mr.  Tremenheere,  who  suffered  at  Tybom 
for  fetching  And  carrying  between  the  French  King  and  some  malecontents  in  this 
country,  notably  for  giving  iuformalioii  «a  to  t\k«  QQHi^vWoa  oto^  dockyatdSir-E9» 
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groats  given  to  them,  and  to  sing  one  of  those  sweet  tender  Christmas 
hymns  which  surelj  fall  upon  a  man's  heart  like  swee^  scented  balsam 
on  a  wound.  And  the  beadle  of  !St.  George's  would  bring  a  great  bow- 
pot  of  such  hues  as  Christmas  would  lend  itself  to,  and  have  a  bottle  of 
wine  and  a  bright  broad  guinea  for  his  fee;  while  his  Reverence  the 
rector  would  attend  with  a  suitable  present, — such  as  a  satin  work-bag  or 
a  Good  Book,  the  cover  'broidered  by  his  daughters, — and,  when  he  sat 
at  meat,  iind  a  bank-bill  under  his  platter,  which  was  always  of  silver. 
And  I  warrant  you  his  Reverence's  eyes  twinkled  as  much  at  the  bill 
as  at  the  plum-pomdge,  and  that  he  feigned  not  to  see  Father  Rud- 
dlestone,  if  perchance  he  met  that  foreign  person  on  the  staircase,  or  in 
the  store-office  where  Mistress  Nancy  Talmash  kept  many  a  toothsome 
cordial  and  heart-warming  strong  water. 

This  dismal  Christmas  none  of  these  pleasant  things  were  done.  My 
Lady  gave  one  Sum  to  her  steward,  Mr.  Cadwallader,  and  bade  him 
dispose  of  it  according  to  his  best  judgment  among  the  afflicted,  bearing 
not  their  creed  or  politics  or  parish  in  mind,  but  their  necessities.  And 
I  was  bereft  of  a  joyful  day }  for  in  ordinary  she  would  be  pleased  that  I 
should  be  her  Uttie  almoner,  and  hand  the  purses  with  the  groats  in  them 
to  the  poor  almsfolk.  What  has  become,  I  wonder,  of  those  good  old 
eustoms  of  giving  away  things  at  Christmas-tides  ?  Where  is  the  Lord 
Mayor's  dole  of  beef-pies  to  the  vagrant  people  that  lurk  in  St.  Martin's- 
le-Grand,  that  new  Alsatia  ?  Where  is  the  Queen's  gift  of  an  hundred 
pounds  to  the  distressed  people  who  took  up  quarters  in  Somerset  House? 
Where  are  the  thousand  guineas  which  the  Majesty  of  England  was  used 
to  send  every  New- Year's  morning  to  the  High  Bailiff  of  Westminster 
to  be  parted  among  the  poor  of  the  Liberty  7  Nothing  seems  to  be  given 
nowadays.  'Tis  more  caniog  than  cakes  that  is  gotten  by  the  charity 
children ;  and  master  Collector,  the  Jackanapes,  is  for  ever  knocking  at 
my  door  for  Poor's  Rates. 

Li  the  middle  of  January  my  Grandmother  was  yet  weaker.  Straw 
was  laid  before  her  door,  and  daily  prayers — for  of  course  the  Rector 
knew  nothing  about  Father  Ruddlestone — were  put  up  for  her  at  St. 
George's.  And  I  think  also  she  was  not  forgotten  in  the  orisons  of 
those  who  attended  the  chapel  of  the  Venetian  Envoy,  and  in  that 
permitted  to  the  use  of  the  French  Ambassador.  ;i  Doctor  Vigors  was 
now  daily  in  attendance,  with  many  other  learned  physicians,  who  almost 
£raght  in  the  antechambers  on  the  treatment  to  be  observed  towards  this 
sick  person.  One  was  for  cataplasms  of  bran  and  Venice  turpentine, 
another  for  putting  live  pigeons  to  her  feet,  another  for  a  potion  of  hot 
wine  strained  through  gold-leaf  and  mingled  with  hellebore  and  chips  of 
mandrake.  Warwick  Lane  suggested  mint-tea,  and  Pall  Mall  was  all 
for  bleeding.  This  Pall-Mali  physician  was  about  the  most  passionate 
little  man,  with  the  biggest  ruffles  and  the  tallest^  gold-headed  cane  I 
ever  saw.    His  name  was  Toobey. 

*^  Blood,  sir !  there's  nothing  like  blood !"  he  wo\ili  ct^  \a  T^^Vnt 
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VigORi;  and  he  cried  out  for  ^'bloody  sii^/'tiUycm might  fiuicjihat he 
a  butcher  or  a  herald-at-arms,  or  a  housewife  maldng  blade  puddiugs. 

Sajs  Doctor  Vigors  in  a  Rage,  ''  You  are  nothing  but  a  barber-fiir- 
geouy  brother,  and  learnt  shaving  on  a  sheep's  head,  and  phlebotomj  cm 
a  cow  that  had  the  &lling  ferer." 

*^  Mountebank  and  quacksalyer !"  answers  my  passionate  gentleman, 
^' you  bought  your  diploma  from  one  that  forges  seamen's  certificates  ii 
Sopar  Lane.  Go  to,  metamorphosed  and  two-legged  ass!  Where  is 
your  worship's  stage  in  the  Stocks  Market,  with  pills  to  purge  the  vapoun, 
and  powders  to  make  my  lady  in  love  with  her  footman,  and  a  lying  pro- 
clamation on  every  post,  and  a  black  boy  behind  you  to  beat  on  the  cym- 
bals when  you  draw  out  teeth  with  the  kitchen  pliers.'' 

"  Rogue !"  screams  Doctor  Toobey,  **  but  for  the  worshipful  hooie 
we  are  in,  I  would  batoon  you  to  a  mummy." 

'' Mummy  forsooth !"  the  other  retorts;  ^' Mummy  with  a  murrain! 
Why,  you  dug  up  your  grandmother,  and  pounded  her  up  with  conserve 
of  myrrh,  and  called  the  stuff  King  Pharaoh,  that  was  sovereign  to  euro 
the  strangury." 

^'  Better  to  do  that,"  quoth  Toobey,  calming  down  into  mere  give 
and  take — for  he  had,  in  truth,  done  some  droll  things  in  mummy  medi- 
caments,— '^  than  to  have  been  a  Fleet  parson,  that  was  forced  to  sellsle 
and  couple  beggars  for  a  living,  and  turned  doctor  when  he  had  cured 
a  bad  leg  for  one  that  had  lain  too  long  in  the  bilboes." 

This  was  too  much  for  Doctor  Vigors,  who  had  once  been  in  orden^ 
and  was  still  a  Nonjuror,  winked  at,  for  his  skill's  sake,  by  Anthoritj. 
He  was  for  rushing  on  the  Pall-Mall  mummy- doctor  and  tousling  of  liis 
wig,  when  Mistress  Talmash  came  out  of  her  lady's  closet,  and  told  them 
that  she  was  fainting.  This  was  the  way  that  doctors  disagreed  when 
I  was  young,  and  I  fancy  that  they  don*t  agree  much  better  now. 

She  lingered  on,  however,  still  resolutely  refusing  to  take  to  her  bed, 
and  seeing  me,  if  only  for  a  moment,  every  day,  for  yet  another  fort- 
night. On  the  Twentieth  of  January,  it  was  her  humour  to  receive  the 
visit  of  a  certain  great  nobleman.  Very  many  of  the  quaUty  had  daily 
waited  upon  her,  or  had  sent  their  gentlemen  to  inquire  after  her ;  but  for 
many  weeks  she  had  seen  none  but  her  own  household.  The  nobleman  I 
speak  of  had  lately  come  down  from  the  Bath,  where  he  had  been  taking 
the  waters ;  for  he  was  full  of  years,  and  of  Glory,  and  of  infirmities.  A 
message  went  to  his  grand  house  in  Pall  Mall,  and  he  presently  waited 
on  my  Grandmother.  He  was  closeted  with  her  for  an  hour,  when  the 
tap  of  my  Grandmother's  cane  against  the  wainscot  summoned  Mistress 
Talmash,  and  she,  doing  her  errand,  brought  me  into  the  presence. 

^'  My  Lord,"  whispered  my  Grandmother,  as  she  drew  me  towards 

her,  and  gave  me  a  kiss  that  was  almost  of  a  whisper  too,  so  feebly  gentle 

was  it,— ^^  My  Lord  Duke,  will  you  be  pleased  to  lay  your  hand  on  the 

boj's  head  and  give  him  your  blessing,  and  it  will  make  him  Brave." 

He  Btniled  sadly  at  her  fancy,  Wx  dvd.  aa  ihe  entreatwL    Ha  laid  a 
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band  tliat  wasall  oovered  with  jewelled  rings,  and  that  shook  almost  as 
mnoh  as  mj  Grandmother's,  on  my  locks,  and  prattled  out  to  me  some- 
tiling  aboQt  being  a  good  boy  and  not  playing  cards.  He^  too,  was 
almost  gone.  He  had  a  mighty  wig,  and  yelvet  clothes  all  covered  with 
gtdd-laoe,  a  diamond  star,  and  broad  blue  ribbon ;  but  his  poor  swollen 
1^8  were  swathed  in  flannel,  and  he  was  so  feeble  that  he  had  to  be 
helped  down-stairs  by  two  lacqueys.  I  too  ran  down-stairs  unchedEed| 
and  saw  him  helped,  tottering,  into  his  chair,  a  company  of  the  Foot- 
guards  surrounding  it;  for  he  was  much  misliked  by  the  mobile  at  that 
time,  and  few  cried,  God  bless  him !  Indeed,  as  the  company  mored 
away,  I  heard  a  ragged  fellow  (who  should  have  been  laid  hj  the  heels 
for  it)  cry,  ''  There  goes  Starvation  Jack,  that  fed  his  soldiers  on  boiled 
biicks  and  baked  mortar." 

*'  He  is  a  Whig  now,"  said  my  Grandmother  to  me,  when  I  rejoined 
her;  '^but  he  was  of  the  bravest  among  men,  and  in  the  old  days  loved 
the  true  King  dearly." 

When  this  man  was  young  and  poor,  the  mobile  used  to  call  him 
^Handsome  Jack."  When  he  was  rich  and  old  and  famous,  he  was 
'^  Starvation  Jack"  to  them.  And  of  such  are  the  caprices  of  a  vain, 
precipitate  age.  But  I  am  glad  I  saw  him,  Whig  and  pinchpenny  as  he 
was.  I  am  proud  of  having  seen  this  Great  Captain  and  Prince  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire.  The  King  of  Prussia,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
my  Lord  George  Sackville,  Marshal  Biron,  Duke  Richelieu,  and  many  of 
die  chiefest  among  the  Turkish  bashaws,  have  I  known  and  conversed 
Willi ;  but  I  still  feel  that  Man's  trembling  hand  on  my  head;  my  blood 
is  stQI  fired,  as  at  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  by  the  remembrance  of  his 
voice ;  I  still  rejoice  at  my  fortune  in  having  set  eyes,  if  only  for  a 
moment,  on  John  Churchill,  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

It  was  on  the  Twenty-ninth  of  January  (o.s.)  that  our  servants,  who 
had  declared  to  having  heard  the  death-watch  ticking  for  days,  asserted 
that  those  ominous  sounds  grew  faster  and  faster,  resolving  themselves 
at  length  into  those  five  distinct  taps,  with  a  break  between,  which  are 
fixilishly  held  by  the  vulgar  to  spell  out  the  word  death.  And  although 
the  noise  came  probably  from  some  harmless  insect,  or  fit>m  a  rat  nibbling 
at  the  wainscot,  that  sound  never  meets  my  ear — and  I  have  heard  it  on 
board  ship  many  a  time,  and  in  gaol,  and  in  my  tent  in  the  desert — ^with- 
out a  lump  of  ice  sliding  down  my  back.  As  for  Ghosts,  John  Dangerous 
has  seen  too  many  of  them  to-be  frightened.* 

That  night  I  slept  none.  It  was  always  my  lot  in  that  huge  house  to 
be  put,  little  fellow  as  I  was,  in  the  hugest  of  places.  My  bed  was  as 
spacious  as  a  Turkish  divan.  Its  yellow  silken  quilt,  lined  with  eider-down, 
and  embroidered  with  crimson  flowers,  was  like  a  great  waving  field  of 
ripe  com  with  poppies  in  it.  When  I  lay  down,  great  weltering  waves  of 
Bed  came  and  rolled  over  me ;  and  my  bolster  alone  was  as  big  as  the 

♦  Captain   Dangerous  was,   unconsciously,   of  the  same  mind  witli   SarcvM^\ 
Taylor  Coleridge. — Ed. 
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cook's  hammock  at  sea^  who  has  always  double  beddiog^  being  swollen 
with  other  men's  rations.  This  bed  had  posts  tall  and  thick  enough  to 
have  been  Gerard  the  Giant's  lancing-pole,  that  used  to  stand  in  the 
midst  of  the  bakehouse  in  Basing  Lane ',  and  its  curtains  of  yellow  taf- 
fety  hung  in  folds  so  thick  that  I  always  used  to  think  birds  nestled 
among  them.  That  night  I  di*eamt  that  the  bed  was  changed  into  our 
great  red  pew  at  St.  George's,  only  that  it  was  bung  with  dark  velvet 
instead  of  scarlet  baize,  and  that  the  clergyman  in  the  pulpit  overhead, 
with  a  voice  angrier  than  ever,  was  reading  that  service  for  the  martyr- 
dom of  K.  C.  I^',  which  I  had  heard  so  often.  And  thea  methought 
my  dream  changed,  and  two  Great  Giants  with  heading- axes  came 
striding  over  the  bed,  so  that  I  could  feel  their  heavy  feet  on  my 
breast ;  but  their  heads  were  lost  in  the  black  sky  of  the  bed's  canopy* 
Horror !  they  stooped  down,  and  lo,  they  were  headless,  and  from  their 
sheared  shoulders  and  their  great  hatchets  dripped,  dripped,  for  ever 
dripped,  great  gouts  of  something  hot  that  came  into  my  mouth  and 
tasted  Salt !  And  I  woke  up  with  my  hair  all  in  a  dabble  with  the  night- 
dews,  with  my  Grandmother's  voice  ringing  in  my  ears,  *'  Remember  the 
Thirtieth  of  January !"  Mercy  on  me !  I  had  that  dream  again  last 
night ;  and  the  Giants  with  their  axes  came  striding  over  these  old  bones 
— then  they  changed  to  a  headless  Spaniard  and  a  bleeding  Nun ;  but  the 
voice  that  cried, ''  Remember !"  spake  not  in  the  English  tongue,  and  was 
not  my  Grandmother's.  And  the  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up,  as  Job's  did* 
In  the  morning,  when  the  clouds  of  night  broke  up  from  the  pale 
winter's  sky,  and  went  trooping  away  like  so  many  funei'al  coach-horses 
to  their  stable,  they  told  me  that  my  Grandmother  was  Dead ;  that  she 
had  passed  away  when  the  firat  cock  crew,  softly  sighing,  '^Remember."  It 
was  a  dreadful  thing  for  me  that  I  could  not,  for  many  hours,  weep ;  and 
that  for  this  lack  of  tears  I  was  reproached  for  a  hardened  ingrate  Iqt  those 
who  were  now  to  be  my  most  cruel  governors.  But  I  could  not  cry.  The 
grief  within  me  baked  my  tears,  and  I  could  only  stare  all  round  at  the  great 
desert  of  woe  and  solitude  that  seemed  to  have  suddenly  grown  up  around 
mo.  That  morning,  for  the  first  time,  I  was  left  to  dress  myself;  and 
when  I  crept  down  to  the  parlour,  I  found  no  breakfast  laid  out  for  me— 
no  silver  tankard  of  new  milk  with  a  clove  in  it,  no  manchet  of  sweet 
diet  bread,  no  egg  on  a  trencher  in  a  little  heap  of  salt.  I  asked  for 
my  breakfast,  and  was  told,  for  a  young  cub,  that  I  might  get  it  in  the 
kitchen.  It  would  have  gone  hard  with  me  if,  in  my  Grandmother's 
time,  I  had  entered  that  place  to  her  knowledge ;  but  all  things  were 
changed  to  me  now,  and  when  I  entered  the  kitchen,  the  cook,  nay,  the 
very  scullion-wench,  never  moved  for  me.  John  Footman  sat  on  the 
dresser  drinking  a  mug  of  purl  that  one  of  the  maids  had  made  for  him. 
The  cook  leered  at  me,  while  another  saucy  slut  handed  me  a  great  lump 
of  dry  bread,  and  a  black-jack  with  some  dregs  of  the  smallest  beer  at 
the  bottom.    What  had  I  done  to  merit  such  uncivil  treatment  ? 

Bj  and  by  cornea  Mr.  Cadwalkdei  ^itVi  ^  «our  face,  and  ordeis  aw 
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» mj  chamber,  and  get  a  chapter  out  of  Deuteronomy  by  heart  bj 
inner-time, ''  Or  you  keep  double  fast  for  Martyrdom-day,  my  young 
laater/'  he  says,  looking  most  evilly  at  me. 

**^  Young  master,  indeed,"  Mrs.  Nancy  repeated ;  '^  young  master  and 
?  saved  to  us.  A  parish  brat  rather.  No  man's  child  but  his  that  to 
it  you  must  throw  a  stone  over  Bridewell  Wall.  Up  to  your  cbamber, 
ttle  variety  aod  learn  thy  chapter.  There  are  to  be  no  more  counting 
r  beads  or  mumblings  over  hallowed  beans  in  this  house.  Up  with  you ; 
mes  are  changed." 

Why  should  this  woman  have  been  my  foe  ?  Sbe  had  been  a  cocker- 
[gj  fawning  nurse  to  me  not  so  many  months  ago.  Months ! — yesterday. 
7hj  should  the  steward,  who  was  used  to  flatter  and  caress  me,  now 
own  and  threaten  like  some  harsh  taskmaster  of  a  Clink,  where  wantons 
■e  sent  to  be  whipped  and  beat  hemp.  I  slunk  away  scared  and  cowed, 
id  tried  to  learn  a  chapter  out  of  Deuteronomy;  but  the  letters  all 
uiced  up  and  down  before  my  eyes,  and  the  one  word  ^'  Remember," 
[  great  scarlet  characters,  seemed  stamped  on  every  page. 

It  should  have  been  told  that  between  my  seventh  and  my  eighth 
ear  I  had  been  sent,  not  only  to  church,  but  to  school ;  but  my  grand«* 
lother  deeming  me  too  tender  for  the  besom  discipline  of  a  school- 
laster, — from  which  even  the  Quality  were  not  at  that  time  spared, — I 
as  put  under  the  government  of  a  discreet  matron,  who  taught  not  only 
wading  and  writing,  but  also  brocaded  waistcoats  for  gentlemen,  and  was 
rent  caudle-maker  at  christenings.  It  was  the  merriest  and  gentlest 
shool  in  tbe  town.  We  were  some  twenty  little  boys  and  girls  toge- 
ler,  and  all  we  did  was  to  eat  sweetmeats,  and  listen  to  our  dame  while 
16  told  us  stories  about  Cock  Robin,  Jack  the  Giant-Killer,  and  the 
rolden  Gardener.  Now  aud  then,  to  be  sure,  some  roguish  boy  would 
at  pepper  in  her  snuff>boz,  or  some  saucy  girl  hide  her  spectacles;  but 
16  never  laid  hands  on  us,  and  called  us  her  lambs,  her  sweethearts, 
od  the  like  endearing  expressions.  She  was  the  widow  of  an  Irish 
>lonel  who  suffered  in  the  year  '06,  for  his  share  in  Sir  John  Fenwick's 
>ospiracy ;  and  I  think  she  had  been  at  one  time  a  tiring- woman  to  my 
rrandmother,  whom  she  held  in  the  utmost  awe  and  reverence.  I  often 
ass  Mrs.  Triplet's  old  school-house  in  what  is  now  called  Major  Foubert's 
assage,  and  recall  the  merry  old  days  when  I  went  to  a  schoolmistress 
ho  could  teach  her  scholars  nothing  but  to  love  her  dearly.  It  was  to 
ij  Grandmother,  a  kind  but  strict  woman,  to  whom  I  owed  what  scant 
lading  and  writing  ken  I  had  at  eight  years  of  age. 

Rudely  and  disdainfully  treated  as  I  now  was,  my  governors  thought 
fit,  for  the  world's  sake,  that  I  should  be  put  into  decent  mourning ;  for 
ly  grandmother's  death  could  not  be  kept  from  the  Quality,  and  there 
'aa  to  be  a  grand  funeral.  She  lay  in  State  in  her  great  bedchamber; 
ipers  in  silver  sconces  all  around  her,  an  Achievement  of  arms  in  a 
oenge  at  her  head,  the  walls  all  hung  with  fine  black  cloth  edged  with 
nis;  and  pieced  with  her  escocheon,  properly  blazoned*,  vad  ^<b\LQc«ii^^ 
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white  ttid  sharp  as  waxwork  in  her  face  and  hands,  arrayed  in  her  Uadi 
dress,  with  crimson  ribbons  and  crimson  scarf,  and  a  locket  of  goM  on 
her  breast.  They  would  not  bury  her  with  her  rabies,  bat  these,  too, 
were  laid  upon  her  bier,  which  was  of  black  velvet,  and  with  a  fair  Hol- 
land sheet  over  all. 

Not  alone  the  chamber  itself,  bat  the  anterooms  and  stairease  were 
hung  from  cornice  to  skirtinfc  with  black.  The  undertaker's  men  were 
ever  in  the  house :  they  ate  and  drank  whole  moimtains  of  beef  and  bread, 
whole  seas  of  ale  and  punch  (thus  to  qualify  their  voracity)  in  the  servants' 
hall.  .They  say  my  Grandmother's  funeral  cost  a  thousand  pounds,  which 
Cadwalhider  and  Mrs.  Talmash  would  really  have  grudged,  but  that  it  was 
the  will  of  the  executors,  who  were  persons  of  condition,  and  more  powe^ 
fal  than  a  steward  and  a  waiting-woman.  In  her  own  testament  my 
Grandmother  said  nothing  about  the  ordering  of  her  obsequies ;  but  hw 
executors  took  upon  them  to  provide  her  with  such  rites  as  beseemed  her 
degree.  In  those  days  the  Quality  were  very  rich  in  their  deaths ;  and, 
for  my  part,  I  dissent  from  the  starveling  and  nipcheese  performances  of 
modem  funerals.  It  is  most  true  that  a  hole  in  the  sand,  or  a  ooral-reef, 
full  fathom  five,  has  been  at  many  times  my  likeliest  Grave ;  but  I  have 
left  it  nevertheless  in  my  Will — which  let  those  who  come  afler  me 
dispute  if  they  dare — that  I  may  be  buried  as  a  Gentleman  of  long  descent, 
with  all  due  Blacks,  and  Plumes,  and  Lights,  and  a  supper  for  my  friends, 
and  mourning  cloaks  for  six  poor  men. 

Why  the  doctors  should  have  remained  in  the  house  jangling  and 
glozing  in  the  very  lobby  of  Death,  and  eating  of  cold  meats  and  drink* 
ing  of  sweet  wine  in  the  parlour,  after  the  breath  was  out  of  the  body  of 
their  patient  and  patroness,  it  passes  me  to  say;  as  well  should  a  player 
tarry  upon  the  Stage  long  after  the  epilogue  has  been  spoken,  the  curtain 
lowered,  and  the  lights  all  put  out.  Yet  were  Pall  Mall  and  Warwick 
Lane  faithful,  not  only  unto  the  death,  but  beyond  it,  to  Hanover  Square. 
A  coachful  of  these  grave  gentlemen  were  bidden  to  the  burial,  although 
it  was  probable  that  words  would  run  so  high  among  them  as  for  wigs  to 
be  tossed  out  of  the  windows.  And  although  it  is  but  ill  fighting  and 
base  fence  to  draw  upon  a  foe  in  a  coach,  I  think  (so  bitter  are  our  Phy- 
sicians against  one  another)  that  they  would  make  but  little  ado  in  break- 
ing their  blades  in  halves  and  stabbing  at  one  another  crosswise  as  they 
sat,  with  their  handkerchiefs  for  hilts. 

It  was  on  the  eighth  night  after  her  demise,  and  at  half-past  nine  of 
the  clock,  that  my  Grandmother  was  Buried.  1  was  dx'essed  early  in  the 
af^noon  in  a  suit  of  black,  full  trimmed,  falling  bands  of  white  cambriCi 
edged,  and  a  little  mourning  sword  with  a  crape  knot,  and  slings  of  black 
velvet.  Then  Mrs.  Talmash  knotted  round  my  neck  a  mouming^loak 
that  was  about  eight  times  too  large  for  me,  and  with  no  gentle  hand 
flattened  on  my  head  a  hat  boitlered  by  heavy  sable  plumes.  On  the  left 
shoulder  of  my  cloak  there  was  embroidered  in  gold  and  cohrared  silks  a 
little  esoocbeon  of  arms  *,  and  with  this,  in  my  child-like  way,  my  fingvn 
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hutkeni  to  -^j;  but  with  threats  that  to  me  were  dreadful,  and  not 
without  eundby  nips  and  pinches,  and  slj  clouts,  I  was  bidden  to  be  still, 
and  stir  not  from  a  certain  stool  apportioned  to  me  in  the  great  With- 
drawing-room.  Not  on  this  side  of  the  tomb  shall  I  forget  the  weary, 
dreary  sense  of  desolation  that  came  over  me  wh^i,  thus  equipped,  or 
JB&er  swaddled  and  hampered  in  garments  strange  to  me,  and  of  which 
I  scarcely  knew  the  meaning,  I  was  left  alone  for  many  hours  in  a  dismal 
room,  whose  ancient  splendour  was  now  all  under  the  eclipse  wrought  by 
the  undertakers.  And  I  pray  that  few  children  may  so  cruelly  and  sud- 
denly have  their  happiness  taken  away  from  them,  and  from  pampered 
darlings  become  all  at  onoe  despised  and  friendless  outcasts. 

By  and  by  the  house  began  to  fill  with  company ;  and  one  that  was 
aeting  as  Groom  of  the  Chambers,  and  marshalling  the  guests  to  their 
places,  I  heard  whisper  to  the  Harbinger,  who  first  called  out  the  names 
at  the  Stair-head,  that  Clarencieuz,  king-at-arms  (who  was  then  wont 
to  attend  the  fimends  of  the* Quality,  and  to  be  gratified  with  heayy  fees 
fixr  his  office;  although  in  our  days  'tis  only  public  noblemen,  generals, 
ambassadors,  and  the  like,  who  are  so  honoured  at  their  interment,  only 
undertaker's  pageantry  being  permitted  to  the  private  sort) — that  Ciaren- 
eienz  himself  might  have  attended  to  marshal  the  following,  and  proclaim 
the  Style  of  the  Depaiiied;  but  that  it  was  ordered  by  Authority  that, 
as  in  her  Ii&  her  name  and  honours  had  been  kept  secret,  so  likewise  in 
her  death  she  was  to  remain  an  Unknown  Lady.  How  such  a  reticence 
was  found  to  jump  with  the  dictates  of  the  law,  which  required  a  registry 
of  all  dead  persons  in  the  parish-books,  I  know  not ;  but  in  that  time 
there  were  many  things  suffered  to  the  Great  which  to  the  meaner  kind 
would  have  been  sternly  denied ;  and,  indeed,  I  have  since  heard  tell  that 
so&ranoe  even  went  beyond  the  concealment  of  her  Name,  and  that  she 
was  not  even  buried  in  woollen, — a  thing  then  very  strictly  insisted 
upon,  in  order  to  encourage  the  staple  manufactures  of  Lancashire  and 
the  North, — and  that,  either  by  a  Faculty  fix)m  the  Arches  Court,  or  a 
winking  and  conniving  of  Authority,  she  was  placed  in  her  coffin  in  the 
same  garb  in  which  she  had  lain  in  state.  Of  such  sorry  mocks  and 
sneen  as  to  the  velvet  of  her  funeral  coffer  being  nearer  Purple  than 
Crimson  in  its  hue,  and  of  my  mourning  cloak  being  edged  widi  a  nar- 
row strip  of  a  Violet  tinge, — as  though  to  hint  in  some  wise  that  my 
€hrandmother  was  foregathered,  either  by  descent  or  by  marital  alliance 
with  Royalty, — I  take  little  account.  'Tis  not  every  one  who  is  sprung 
bom  the  loins  of  a  King  who  cares  to  publish  the  particulars  of  his 
lineage,  and  John  Dangerous  may  perchance  be  one  of  such  discreet  men. 

The  doctors  had  been  so  long  in  the  house  that  their  names  and  their 
faces  were  familiar  to  me,  not  indeed  as  friends,  but  as  that  kind  of  ao« 
qnaintance  one  may  see  every  day  for  twenty  years,  and  be  not  very 
grieved  some  morning  if  news  comes  that  they  are  dead.  Such  an  eye- 
acquaintance  passes  my  windows  every  morning.  I  know  his  face^  his 
farm,  his  hat  and  coat,  the  very  tie  of  bis  wig  ai^  t\xB  iai^oii  o^>da&  ^<!)%* 
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buckle ;  but  be  is  do  moi*e  to  me  tban  I  am  baply  to  him,  and  there  would 
be  scant  weeping,  I  opine,  between  us  if  either  of  us  were  to  die.  So  I 
knew  these  doctors  and  regarded  them  little,  wondering  only  why  they  ate 
and  drank  so  much,  and  could  so  ill  conceal  their  hatred  as  to  be  Cfldling 
foul  names,  and  well-nigh  threatening  fisticuffs,  while  the  corse  of  my 
Grandmother  was  in  the  house.  But  of  the  body  of  those  who  were 
bidden  to  this  sad  ceremony,  I  had  no  knowledge  whatsoever.  For  aught 
I  knew,  they  might  have  been  players  or  bullies  and  Piccadilly  captains, 
or  mere  undertaker's  men  dressed  up  in  fine  clothes ;  yet,  believe  me,  it  is 
no  foolish  pride,  or  a  dead  vanity  that  prompts  me  to  siirmise  that  there 
were  those  who  came  to  my  Grandmother's  funeral  who  had  a  Claim  to 
be  reckoned  amongst  the  very  noblest  and  proudest  in  the  land.  Beneath 
the  great  mourning  cloaks  and  scarves,  I  could  see  diamond  stars  glisten- 
ing, and  the  brave  sheen  of  green  and  crimson  ribbons.  I  desire  in  this 
particularity  to  confine  myself  strictly  to  the  Truth,  and  therefore  make 
no  vain  boast  of  a  Blue  Ribbon  being  seen  there,  thus  denoting  the  pre- 
sence of  a  Knight  of  the  most  noble  Order  of  the  Garter.  I  leave  it  to 
mine  enemies  to  lie,  and  to  cowardly  Jacks  to  boast  of  their  own  exploits. 
This  brave  gathering  was  not  void  of  women;  but  they  were  closely 
veiled  and  impenetrably  shrouded  in  their  mourning  weeds,  so  that  of 
their  faces  and  their  figures  I  am  not  qualified  to  speak ;  and  if  you 
would  ask  me  that  which  I  remember  chiefly  of  the  noble  gentlemen 
who  were  present,  I  can  say  with  conscience,  that  beyond  theii*  stars  and 
ribbons,  I  was  only  stricken  by  their  monstrous  and  portentous  Periwigs, 
which  towered  in  the  candle-light  like  so  many  great  tufts  of  plumage 
atop  of  the  Pope's  Baldaquin,  which  I  have  seen  so  many  times  stagger- 
ing through  the  great  aisles  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome. 

Your  humble  servant,  and  truly  humble  and  forlorn  he  was  that  night, 
was  placed  at  the  coffin's  head ;  it  being  part  of  that  black  night's  sport 
to  hold  me  as  Chief  Mourner ;  and,  indeed,  poor  wretch,  I  had  much  to 
mourn  for.  The  great  plumed  hat  they  had  put  upon  me  flapped  and 
swaled  over  my  eyes  so  as  almost  to  bUnd  me.  My  foot  was  for  ever 
catching  in  my  great  mourning  cloak,  and  I  on  the  verge  of  tripping  my« 
self  up ;  and  there  was  a  hot  smoke  sweltering  from  the  tapers,  and  a 
dreadful  smell  of  new  black  cloth  and  sawdust  and  beeswax,  that  was 
like  to  have  sufibcated  me.  Infinite  was  the  rehef  when  two  of  the  ladies 
attired  in  black,  who  had  sat  on  either  side  of  me,  as  though  to  guard  me 
firom  running  away,  lifted  me  gently  each  under  an  armpit,  and  held  me 
up  so  that  I  could  see  the  wi'iting  on  the  coffin-plate,  which  was  of  em- 
bossed silver  and  very  brave  to  view. 

''  Can  you  read  it  out,  my  little  man  ?"  a  deep  rich  voice  as  of  a  lady 
sounded  in  mine  ears. 

I  said,  with  much  trembling,  ^^  that  I  thought  I  could  spell  out  the 
words,  if  time  and  patience  were  accorded  me." 

'^  There  is  little  need,  child,"  the  voice  resumed.  ^'  I  will  read  it  to 
tbee;"  and  a  black-gloved  hand  came  &om\wsasA.tihLhjsr  robe,  and  the  totk 
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xny  hand,  and  holding  mj  fore-finger  not  ungently  made  me  trace  the 
writing  on  the  silver.  But  I  declare  that  I  can  remember  little  of  that 
Legend  now,  although  I  am  impressed  with  the  belief  that  my  kins- 
woman's married  name  was  not  mentioned.  That  it  was  merely  set  forth 
that  she  was  the  Lady  D — ,  whose  maiden  name  was  A.  6.,  and  that 
she  died  in  London  in  the  90th  year  of  her  age,  King  George  I.  being 
king  of  England.  And  then  the  smoke  of  the  tapers,  the  smell  of  the 
doth  and  the  wax,  and  the  remembrance  of  my  Desolation,  were  too 
much  for  me,  and  I  broke  out  into  a  loud  wail,  and  was  so  carried  faint- 
ing from  the  room;  being  speedily,  however,  sufficiently  recovered  to 
take  my  place  in  the  coach  that  was  to  bear  us  Eastward. 

We  rode  in  son*owful  solemnity  till  nigh  three  o'clock  that  morning; 
but  where  my  Grandmother  was  buried  I  never  knew.  From  some  odd 
hints  that  I  afterwards  treasured  up,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  coaches 
parted  company  with  the  Hearse  somewhere  on  the  road  to  Harwich ;  but 
of  this,  as  I  have  averred,  I  have  no  certain  knowledge.  In  sheer  fa- 
tigue I  fell  asleep,  and  woke  in  broad  daylight  in  the  great  state-bed  at 
Hanover  Square. 

Chapter  the  Fifth. 

I  AM  BARBAROUSLY  ABUSED  BT  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  CHARGE  OF  ME,  AND  FLTUCa  INTO 

CHARLWOOD  CHASE,  JOIN  TUB  "  BLACKS.'* 

In  the  morning,  the  wicked  people  into  whose  power  I  was  now  deli- 
vered came  and  dragged  me  from  my  bed  with  fierce  thumps,  and  giving 
me  coarse  aod  rude  apparel,  forced  me  to  dress  myself  like  a  beggar  boy. 
I  had  a  wretched  little  frock  and  breeches  of  gray  frieze,  ribbed  woollen 
hose  and  clouted  shoes,  and  a  cap  that  was  fitter  for  a  chimney-sweep  than 
a  young  gentleman  of  Quality.  I  was  to  go  away  in  the  Wagon,  they 
told  me,  forthwith,  to  School ;  for  my  Grandmother — if  I  was  indeed  any 
body's  Grandson — had  left  me  nothing,  not  even  a  name.  Henceforth  I 
was  to  be  little  Scrub,  little  Ragamuffin,  little  boy  Jack.  All  the  unknown 
Lady's  property,  they  said,  was  left  to  Charities  and  to  deserving  Servants. 
There  was  not  a  penny  for  me,  not  even  to  pay  for  my  schooling;  but,  in 
Christian  mercy,  Mrs.  Tolmash  was  about  to  have  me  taught  some  things 
suitable  for  my  new  degree,  and  in  due  time  have  me  apprenticed  to  some 
rough  Trade,  in  which  I  might  haply — if  I  were  not  hanged,  as  she  hinted 
pretty  plainly,  and  more  than  once— earn  an  honest  livelihood.  Meanwhile 
I  was  to  be  taken  away  in  the  Wagon,  as  though  I  were  a  Malefactor 
going  in  a  Cart  to  Tyburn. 

I  was  taken  down-stairs,  arrayed  in  my  new  garments  of  poverty  and 
disgrace,  and  drank  in  a  last  long  look  at  my  dear  and  old  and  splendid 
Home.  How  little  did  I  think  that  I  should  ever  come  to  look  upon 
it  again,  and  that  it  would  be  my  own  House — mine,  a  prosperous  and 
honoured  old  man  !  The  undertaker's  men  were  busied  in  taking  down  the 
rich  hangings,  and  guzzling  and  gorging,  as  was  their  wont,  on  what 
fragments  remained  of  the  banquetings  and  caxo\ia^  o(I^e»X^i)^\£L^^^^ 
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lasted  for  eight  whole  days.  All  wretched  as  I  was,  I  should — bo  easily 
are  the  griefs  of  childhood  assuaged  by  cates  and  dainties — have  been 
grateful  for  the  wing  of  a  chicken  or  a  glass  of  Canary;  but  this  was  not 
to  be.  John  a'Nokes  or  John  a'Styles  were  now  more  eonsideied  than 
I  was,  and  I  was  pushed  and  bandied  about  by  fustian  knaves  and  base 
mechanics,  and  made  to  wait  for  full  half  an  hour  in  the  hall,  as  though  I 
had  been  the  by-blow  of  a  Running  Footman  promoted  into  carrying  of 
a  link. 

'Twas  Dick  the  Ghroom  that  took  me  to  the  Wagon.  Many  a  tins 
he  had  walked  by  the  side  of  my  little  pony,  trotting  up  the  Oxford 
Road.  He  was  a  gross  unlettered  churl,  but  not  imkind ;  and  I  think 
remembered  with  something  Uke  compunction  the  many  pieces  of  silver 
he  had  had  firom  his  Little  Master. 

^^  It's  mortal  hard,"  he  said,  as  he  took  my  hand,  and  began  lagging 
me  along,  ^^  that  yow*  grandam.  should  have  died  and  left  yoa  nothing. 
'Tis  all  clear  as  Bexley  ale  in  a  yard-glass.  liawyers  ha'  been  reading 
the  will  to  the  gentlefolks,  and  there's  nothing  for  thee,  poor  castaway." 

I  began  to  cry,  not  because  my  Grandmother  had  disinherited  me^ 
but  because  this  common  horse-lout  called  me  a  *^  castaway,"  and  be- 
cause I  knew  myself  to  be  one. 

^^  Don't  fret,"  the  groom  continued ;  '^  there'll  be  greet  enough  for 
thee  when  thou'rt  older ;  for  thou'lt  have  a  hard  time  on't^  or  my  name's 
not  Dick  SnafBe." 

We  had  a  long  way  to  reach  the  Wagon,  whidi  started  from  a 
Tavern  called  the  '^  Pillars  of  Hercules,"  right  on  the  other  side  of  Hyde 
Park.  I  was  desperately  tired  when  we  came  thither,  and  craved  leave  to 
sit  on  a  bench  before  the  door,  between  the  Sign-post  and  the  Hmss- 
trough.  So  low  was  I  fallen.  A  beggar  came  alongside  of  me,  and  as 
I  dozed  tried  to  pick  my  pocket  There  was  nothing  in  it — not  even  a 
erust ;  and  he  hit  me  a  savage  blow  over  the  mouth  because  I  had  nothing 
to  be  robbed  of.  Anon  comes  Dick  Snaffle,  who,  telling  me  that  the 
Saddler  of  Bawtry  was  hanged  for  leaving  his  liquor,  and  that  he  had  no 
mind  for  a  halter  while  good  ale  was  to  be  drunk,  had  been  comforting 
himself  within  the  tavern ;  and  he  finding  me  all  blubbered  with  grief 
at  the  blow  I  had  gotten  from  the  beggar,  fetches  him  a  sound  kick;  and 
so  the  two  feU  to  fighting,  till  out  comes  the  tapster,  raving  at  Tom 
Ostler  to  duck  the  cntpurse  cadger  in  the  Horse-trough.  There  was  much 
more  sport  out  of  doors  in  my  young  days  than  now. 

At  last  the  Wagon,  for  which  we  had  another  good  hour  to  wai^ 
came  lumbering  up  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules ;  and  afber  the  Wagoner 
had  fought  with  a  Grenadier,  who  wanted  to  go  to  Brentford  fixr  fonv 
pence,  and  would  have  stabbed  the  man  with  his  bayonet  had  not  his 
hand  been  stayed.  The  Groom  took  me  up,  and  put  me  on  the  straw 
inside.  He  paid  the  Wagoner  some  money  for  me,  and  also  gave  into 
Ida  kespng  a  little  bundle,  containing,  I  suppose,  some  chaaige  of  niBMnl 
Atme,  stgying  that  more  would  \>a  B«nVsfi«s'nftii\Ma  nosdodi  aiA  «^ 
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handiBg  him  too  a  letter,  he  bade  me  Godd'en,  and  went  on  his  way 
with  the  Grenadier;  a  Sweep,  and  a  Gipsj  woman,  who  was  importimate 
that  he  should  orosB  her  hand  with  silTer,  in  order  that  he  might  know 
all  about  the  great  Fortune  that  he  was  to  wed,  as  Tom  Philbrick  did  in 
the  ballad.  And  this  was  the  way  in  which  the  Servants  of  the  Qualily 
vp&it  their  forenoons  when  I  was  young. 

As  the  great  rumbling  chariot  creaked  away  westward,  there  came 
across  my  child-heart  a  kind  of  consciousness  that  I  had  been  Wronged, 
and  Cheated  out  of  my  inheritance.  Why  was  I  all  clad  in  laces  and 
yelvet  but  yesterday,  and  to-day  appareled  like  a  tramping  pedlar's 
fi)ster-hrat7  Why  was  J^who  was  used  to  ride  in  coaches,  and  on  pony- 
back,  and  on  the  should^  of  my  own  body-servant,  and  was  called  ^^  Littie 
Master,"  and  made  much  of,  to  be  carted  away  in  a  vile  dray  like  this? 
But  what  is  a  child  of  eight  years  old  to  do  ?  and  how  is  he  to  make  head 
against  those  who  are  older  and  wickeder  than  he  ?  I  knew  nothing 
about  lawyers,  or  wills,  or  the  Rogueries  of  domestics.  I  only  knew  that 
I  had  been  foully  and  shamefully  Abused  since  my  dear  Grandparent^s 
death ;  and  in  that  wagon, I  think,  as Ilay  tumbling  and  sobbing  on  that 
straw,  were  first  planted  in  me  those  seeds  of  a  Wild,  and  sometimes 
Savage,  disposition  that  have  not  made  my  name  to  be  called  "  Dan- 

We  were  a  small  and  not  a  very  merry  company  under  the  wagon 
tilt.  There  was  a  Tinker,  with  all  his  accoutrements  of  pots  and 
kettles  about  him,  who  was  lazy,  as  most  Tinkers  are  when  not  at  hard 
work,  and  lay  on  his  back  chewing  straw,  and  cursing  me  fiercely  when- 
ever I  moved.  There  was  a  Welsh  gentleman,  very  ragged  and  dirty, 
with  a  wife  raggeder  and  dirtier  than  he.  He  was  addressed  as  Captain, 
and  was  bound,  he  said,  ibr  Bristol,  to  raise  soldiers  for  the  King's  Servioe. 
He  beat  his  wife  now  and  then,  before  we  came  to  Hoimslow.  There 
was  the  Tinker's  dog,  a  great  terror  to  me ;  for  although  he  Mgned  to 
sleep,  and  to  snore  as  much  as  a  Dog  can  snore,  he  always  kept  one  little 
red  eye  fixed  upon  me,  and  gave  a  growl  and  made  a  Snap  whenevw  I 
tnmed  on  the  straw.  There  was  the  Wagoner's  child  that  was  sickly,  and 
continually  cried  for  its  mammy ;  and  lastly  there  was  a  buxom  servant-maid^ 
with  a  Utde  straw  hat  and  cherry  ribbons  over  a  Luton  lace  mob,  and  a 
pretty  flowered  gown  pulled  through  the  placket-holes,  and  a  quilted 
petticoat,  and  silver  buckles  in  her  shoes,  and  black  mits,  who  was  going 
home  to  see  her  Grandmother  at  Stoke  Pogis, — so  she  told  me,  and  made 
me  bitterly  remember  that  I  had  now  no  Grandmother, — and  was  as  clean 
and  bright  and  smiling  as  a  new  pin,  or  the  milkmaids  on  May  morning 
dancing  round  the  brave  Gai'lands  that  they  have  gotten  firom  the  silver- 
smiths in  Cranboum  Alley.  She  sat  prettily  crouched  up  on  her  box  in  a 
Qomer;  and  so,  with  the  Tinker  among  his  pots  and  kettles,  the  Welsh  Cap* 
tain  and  his  Lady  on  sundry  bundles  of  rags,  the  sickly  child  in  a  basket, 
the  Tinker's  dog  curled  up  in  his  Master's  hat,  1  tossing  on  the  straw,  and 
a  great  rout  of  crates  of  crockery,  rolls  of  doth^  tea  aaOb  va^qnTy  ^3uk  ^"Qnfist 
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London  merchandise^  which  the  Wagoner  was  'taking  down  West,  as  a 
return  cargo  for  the  eggs,  poultry,  butcher's  meat,  and  green  stuff  that  he 
had  brought  up,  made  altogether  such  a  higgledypi^ledy  that  you  do  not 
often  see  in  these  days,  when  Servant-maids  come  up  by  Coach — mj 
service  to  them ! — and  disdain  the  Wagon,  and  his  Worship  the  Captain 
wears  a  fine  laced  coat  and  a  cockade  in  his  hat, — ^who  but  he ! — and 
travels  post. 

The  Maid  who  was  bound  on  a  visit  to  her  Grandmother  was,  I  rejoice 
to  admit,  most  tenderly  kind  to  me.  She  combed  my  hair,  and  wiped 
away  the  tears  that  besmirched  my  face.  When  the  Wagon  halted  at 
the  King's  Arms,  Kensington,  she  tripped  down  and  brought  me  a  fiagon 
of  new  milk  with  some  peppermint  in  it ;  and  she  told  me  stories  all  the 
way  to  Hounslow,  and  bade  me  mind  my  book,  and  be  a  good  cliild,  and 
that  Angels  would  love  me.  Likewise  that  she  was  being  courted  by  a 
Pewterer  in  Panyer  Alley,  who  had  parted  a  bright  sixpence  with  her— 
she  showed  me  her  token,  drawn  from  her  modest  bodice,  and  who  had 
passed  his  word  to  Wed,  if  he  had  to  take  to  the  Road  for  the  price  of  the 
Ring — but  that  was  only  his  funning,  she  said, — or  if  she  were  forced 
even  to  run  away  from  her  Mistress,  and  make  a  Fleet  Match  of  it.  It  was 
little,  in  good  sooth,  that  I  knew  about  courtships  or  Love-tokens  or  Fleet 
Matches ;  but  J  believe  that  a  woman,  for  want  of  a  better  gossip,  would 
open  her  Love-budget  to  a  Baby  or  a  Blind  Puppy,  and  I  listened  so  well 
that  she  kissed  me  ei*e  we  paited,  and  gave  me  a  pocketful  of  cheese-cakes. 

It  was  quite  night,  and  far  beyond  Hounslow,  when  I  was  dozing  off 
into  happy  sleep  again,  that  the  Wagon  came  to  a  dead  stop,  and 
I  awoke  in  great  fright  at  the  sound  of  a  harsh  voice  asking  if  the 
Boy  Jack  was  there.  I  was  the  *' Boy  Jack;"  and  the  Wagoner,  coming 
to  the  after-part  of  the  tilt  with  his  lantern,  pulled  me  from  among  the 
straw  with  far  less  ado  than  if  I  had  been  the  Tinker^s  dog. 

I  was  set  down  on  the  gi*ound  before  a  tall  man  with  a  long  face  and 
an  ugly  little  scratch  wig,  who  had  large  boots  with  straps  over  his 
thighs,  like  a  Farmer,  and  swayed  about  him  with  a  long  whip. 

'^  Ob,  this  is  the  boy,  is  it?"  said  the  long  man.  '^  A  rare  lump  to 
lick  into  shape,  upon  my  word." 

I  was  too  frightened  to  say  aught;  but  the  Wagoner  muttered 
something  in  the  long  man's  ear,  and  gave  him  my  bundle  and  money 
and  the  letter ;  and  then  I  was  clapped  up  on  a  pillion  behind  the  long 
man,  who  had  clomb  up  to  the  saddle  of  a  vicious  horse  that  went  side- 
ways ;  and  he,  bidding  me  hold  on  tight  to  his  belt^  for  a  mangy  young 
whelp  as  I  was,  began  jolting  me  to  the  dreadful  place  of  Torture  and 
Infernal  cruelty  which  for  six  intolerable  months  was  to  be  my  home. 

This  man's  name  was  Gnawbit,  and  he  was  my  Schoolmaster.    I  was 
delivered  over  to  him,  bound  hand  and  foot,  as  it  were,  by  those  hard- 
hearted folk  (who  should  have  been  most  tender  to  me,  a  desolate 
orphan)  in  Hanover  Square.    His  name  was  Qnawbit,  and  he  lived  bard 
by  West  D/ay  ton. 
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We  are  told  in  Good  Books  about  the  Devil  and  his  Ajigels ;  but  sure 
I  think  that  the  Devil  must  come  to  earth  sometimes,  and  many  and 
have  children :  whence  the  Gnawbit  race.  I  don't  believe  that  the  man 
had  one  Spark  of  Human  Feeling  in  him,  I  don't  believe  that  any  tale 
of  Man  or  Woman's  Woe  would  ever  have  wrung  one  tear  from  that  cold 
eye,  or  drawn  a  pang  from  that  hard  heart  I  believe  that  he  was  a  per* 
fectlj  senseless,  pitiless  Brute  and  Beast,  suffered,  for  some  unknown 
purpose,  to  dwell  here  above,  instead  of  being  everlastingly  kept  down 
below,  for  the  purpose  of  Tormenting.  I  was  always  a  Dangerous,  but  I 
was  never  a  Revengeful  man.  I  have  given  mine  enemy  to  eat  when  he 
was  a-hungered,  and  to  drink  when  he  was  athirst.  I  have  returned 
Good  for  Evil  very  many  times  in  this  Troubled  Life  of  mine,  exposed  as 
it  has  been  always  to  the  very  sorest  of  temptations ;  but  I  honestly  aver, 
that  were  I  to  meet  this  Tyrant  of  mine,  now,  on  a  solitary  island,  I  would 
mash  his  Hands  with  a  Club  or  with  my  Feet,  if  he  strove  to  grub  up 
roots ;  that  were  I  Alone  with  him,  wrecked,  in  a  shallop,  and  there  were 
one  Keg  of  Fresh  Water  between  us,  I  would  stave  it,  and  let  the  Stream 
of  Life  waste  itself  in  the  gunwales  while  I  held  his  head  down  into  the 
Sea,  and  forced  him  to  swallow  the  brine  that  should  drive  him  Raving 
Had.     But  this  is  unchristian,  and  I  must  go  consult  Doctor  Dubiety. 

Flesh  and  Blood!  Have  you  never  thought  upon  the  Wrongs  your 
Pedagogue  has  wrought  upon  you,  and  longed  to  ixieet  that  Wretch,  and 
wheal  his  flesh  with  the  same  instrument  with  which  he  whealed  you, 
and  make  the  Ru£Sanhowl  for  mercy?  Mercy,  quotha!  did  he  ever  show 
you  any  ?  A  pretty  equal  match  it  was,  surely !  You  a  poor,  weak 
starveUng  of  a  child  shiveriog  in  your  shoes,  and  ill-nurtured  by  the  coarse 
£3od  he  gave  you,  and  he  a  great,  hulking,  muscular  villain,  tall  and  long« 
limbed,  and  all-powerful  in  his  wretohed  Empire ;  while  you  were  so  ignor- 
ant as  not  to  know  that  the  Law,  were  he  discovered  (but  who  was  to  de« 
nonnce  him  ?),  might  trounce  him  for  his  barbarity.  Ah !  brother  Gnaw- 
bit^  if  I  had  ever  caught  you  on  board  a  good  ship  of  mine !  Aha ! 
knave,  if  John  Dangerous  would  not  have  dubbed  himself  the  sheerest 
of  asses,  had  he  not  made  your  back  acquainted  with  nine  good  tails  of 
three-sti'and  cord,  with  triple  knots  in  each,  and  the  brine-tub  after- 
wards. I  will  find  out  this  Gnawbit  yet,  and  cudgel  him  to  the  death. 
But,  alas,  I  rave.  He  must  have  been  full  five-and  forty-years  old  when 
I  first  knew  him,  and  that  is  nigh  sixty  years  agone.  And  at  a  hundred 
and  five  the  cruellest  Tyrant  is  past  cudgelling. 

This  man  had  one  of  the  prettiest  houses  that  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
prettiest  part  of  England.  The  place  was  all  draped  in  ivy,  and  roses, 
and  eglantine,  with  a  blooming  flower-garden  in  front,  and  a  luscious 
orchard  behind.  He  had  a  wife  too  who  was  Fair  to  see, — a  mild,  little 
woman,  with  blue  eyes,  who  used  to  sit  in  a  corner  of  her  parlour,  and 
shudder  as  she  heard  the  boys  shrieking  in  the  schoolroom.  There  was 
an  old  infirm  Gentleman  that  lodged  with  them,  that  had  been  a  Captain 
imder  the  renowned  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  and  Adxmnl  ^\)as&^)  ^sA 
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oould  even^  so  it  was  said^  remember^  as  a  sea-boy,  ihe  Datch  bein^  in 
the  Medway,  in  King  Charles's  time.  This  Old  Gentleman  seemed  the 
only  person  that  Gnawbit  was  afraid  of.  He  never  interfered  to  dissnade 
bim  from  his  brutalities,  nay,  seemed  rather  to  encourage  him  therein, 
crying  out  as  the  sounds  of  torture  reached  him,  ^^  Bear  it !  bear  it !  Good 
again !  Make  'em  holloa  I  Make  'em  dance !  Cross  the  cuts  !  Dig 
it  in!  Rub  in  the  brine!  Oho!  Bear  it,  brave  boys;  there's  nothing 
like  it !"  Yet  was  there  something  jeering  and  sarcastic  in  his  voice 
that  made  Gnawbit  prefer  to  torture  his  unhappy  scholars  when  the  Old 
Gentleman  was  asleep, — and  even  then  he  would  sometimes  wake  up  and 
cry  out, ''  Bear  it !"  from  the  attic,  or  when  he  was  being  wheeled  about 
the  neighbourhood  in  a  sick  man's  chair. 

The  first  morning  I  saw  the  Old  Gentleman  he  shook  his  crutch  at  me, 
and  cried,  ^' Aha!  another  of 'em !  Another  morsel  for  Gnawbit  More 
meat  for  his  market.  Is  he  plump  ?  is  he  tender  ?  Will  he  bear  it  ?  Will 
he  dance  ?  Oho !  King  Solomon  for  ever."  And  then  he  burst  into  such  a 
fit  of  wheezing  laughter  that  Mrs.  Gnawbit  had  to  come  and  pat  him  on  the 
back  and  bring  him  cordials ;  and  my  Master,  looking  very  discomposed, 
sternly  bode  me  betake  myself  to  the  schoolroom. 

After  that,  the  Old  Gentleman  never  saw  me  without  shaking  his  crutch 
and  asking  me  if  I  liked  it,  if  I  could  bear  it,  and  if  Gnawbit  made  my 
flesh  quiver.     Of  a  truth  he  did. 

Why  should  I  record  the  sickening  experience  of  six  months'  daily 
suffering.  That  I  was  beaten  every  day  was  to  be  expected  in  an  Age 
when  blows  and  stripes  were  the  only  means  thought  of  for  instilling 
knowledge  into  the  minds  of  youth.  But  I  was  alone,  I  was  friendless,  I 
was  poor.  My  master  received,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  but  a  slender 
Stipend  with  me,  and  he  balanced  accounts  by  using  me  with  greater  bar- 
barity than  he  employed  towards  his  better  paying  scholars.  I  had  no 
Surname,  I  was  only  ''Boy  Jack;"  and  my  schoolfellows  put  me  down,  I 
fancy,  as  some  base-bom  child,  and  accordingly  despised  me.  I  had  no 
pocket-money.  I  was  not  allowed  to  share  in  the  school-games.  I  was  bid- 
den to  stand  aside  when  a  cake  was  to  be  cut  up.  God  help  me !  I  was 
the  most  forlorn  of  little  children.  Mrs.  Gnawbit  was  as  kind  to  me  as  she 
dared  be,  but  she  never  showed  me  the  sUghtest  favour  without  its  bringing 
me  (if  her  husband  came  to  hear  of  it)  an  additionally  cruel  Punishment 

There  was  a  Pond  behind  the  orchard  called  Tibb's  hde,  because,  as 
our  schoolboy  legend  ran,  a  boy  called  Tibb  had  once  cast  himself  there- 
into,  and  was  drowned,  through  dread  of  being  tortured  by  this  Monster. 
I  grew  to  be  very  fond  of  standing  alone  by  the  bank  of  this  Pond,  and  of 
looking  at  my  pale  face  in  its  cool  blue-black  depth.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  the  Pond  was  my  friend,  and  that  within  its  bosom  I  should  find  rest 

I  was  musing  in  this  manner  by  the  bank  one  day  when  I  felt  myself 
touched  on  the  shoulder.  It  was  the  crutch  of  the  Old  Gentlenany  who 
had  been  wheeled  hither,  as  was  his  custom,  by  one  of  the  boys. 

^'  You  go  into  the  orchard  and  ete^  ayaic^  ^^mT)"  said  tlMOld  Geatle- 
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man  to  his  attendant.  ''  Gnawbifs  ont,  and  I  won't  tell  him.  Leave  me 
with  Boy  Jack  for  five  minutes,  and  then  come  back. — Boy  Jack,"  he  con- 
tinned,  when  we  were  alone,  '*  how  do  you  like  it  ?" 

"  Like  what,  sir?"  I  asked  humbly. 

'^  All  of  it,  to  be  sure  : — the  birch,  the  cane,  the  thong,  the  ferula,  the 
rope's-end,— all  Gnawbit's  little  toys  ?" 

I  told  him,  weeping,  that  I  was  very,  very  unhappy,  and  that  I  would 
like  to  drown  myself. 

''That's  wrong,  that's  wicked,"  observed  the  Old  Gentleman  with  a 
chuckle;  ''you  mustn't  drown  yourself,  because  then  you'd  lose  your  chance 
of  being  hanged.     Gregory  has  as  much  right  to  live  as  other  folks."* 

I  did  not  in  the  least  understand  what  he  meant,  but  went  on  sobbing. 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,"  pursued  the  Old  Gentleman :  "you  mustn't  stop 
here,  because  Gnawbit  will  skin  you  alive  if  you  do.  He's  bound  to  do 
it;  he's  sworn  to  do  it.  He  half-skinned  Tibb ;  and  was  going  to  take  o£f 
the  other  half,  when  Tibb  drowned  himself  like  a  fool  in  this  hole  here. 
He  was  a  fool,  and  should  have  followed  my  advice  and  ran  away. 
'Tibb/  I  said,  'you'll  be  skinned.  Bear  it,  but  run  away.  Here's  a 
gninea.  Run!'  He  was  afraid  that  Gnawbit  would  catch  him;  and 
where  is  he  now?  Skinned,  and  drowned  into  the  bargain.  Don't  you 
be  a  Fool.  You  Run  while  there's  some  skin  left  Gnawbit's  sworn 
to  have  it  all,  if  you  don't.  Here's  a  guinea,  and  run  away  as  fast  as 
ever  your  legs  can  carry  you." 

He  gave  me  a  bright  piece  of  gold  and  waved  me  off,  as  though  I 
were  to  run  away  that  very  moment.  I  submissively  said  that  I  would 
run  away  after  school  was  over,  but  asked  him  where  I  should  run  to. 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  the  Old  Gentleman  said  somewhat  peevishly. 
"  That's  not  my  business.  A  boy  that  has  got  legs  with  skin  on  'em,  and 
doesn't  know  where  to  run  to,  is  a  Jackass. — Stop !"  he  continued,  as  if  a 
bright  idea  Jiad  just  struck  him ;  "  did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Blacks  ?" 

"  No,  sir,"  I  answered. 

"  Stupid  oaf!     Do  you  know  where  Charlwood  Chase  is?" 

"Yes,  sir;  my  schoolfellows  have  been  nutting  there,  and  I  have 
heard  them  speak  of  it" 

"  Then  you  make  the  best  of  your  way  to  Charlwood  Chase,  and  go 
a-nutting  there  till  you  find  the  Blacks;  you  can't  miss  them;  they're 
every  where.  Run,  you  little  Imp.  See !  the  time's  up,  and  here  comes 
the  boy  who  stole  the  juicy  pear."  And  the  boy  coming  up,  munching 
the  remains  of  one  of  Gnawbit's  juciest  pears,  my  patron  was  wheeled 
away,  and  I  have  never  seen  him  from  that  day  to  this. 

That  very  night  I  ran  away  from  Gnawbit's,  and  made  my  way  to- 
wards Charlwood   Chase  to  join  the  "  Blacks,"  although  who  those 


♦  In  my  youth  ancient  persons  as  frequently  spoke  of  the  hangman  as  "  Gre- 
gorys—and he  was  so  named  at  the  trial  of  the  Regicides  in  1660-61 — ^«a  V3  Vv\%\aX«t 
title  of"  Jack  K©*cb."-J.l>.    , 
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"  Blacks"  were,  and  whereabouts  in  the  Chase  they  lived,  and  what  they 
did  when  they  were  there,  I  had  no  more  definite  idea  than  who  the 
Emperor  Prester  John  or  the  Man  in  the  Moon  might  be« 

Chapter  the  Sixth. 

THE  H1ST0BT  OF  MT  OKANDFATHER,  WHO  WAS  SO  LONG  KEPT  A  FBIBONER  DC  OHB  OF  THE 

kino's  CASTLES  IN  THE  EAST  COUNTRY. 

At  the  time  when  his  Majesty  Charles  II.  was  so  happily  restored  to  tbe 
throne  of  these  kingdoms,  there  was,  and  had  been,  confined  for  upwards 
of  ten  years,  in  one  of  his  Majesty's  Castles  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  king- 
dom, a  certain  Prisoner.  His  Name  was  known  to  none,  not  even  to  tbe 
guards  who  kept  watch  over  him,  so  to  speak,  night  and  day, — ^not  even 
to  the  gaoler,  who  had  been  told  that  he  must  answer  with  his  Head  for  his 
safe  custody,  who  had  him  always  in  a  spying,  fretful  overlooking,  and 
who  slept  every  night  with  the  keys  of  the  Captive's  cell  under  his  pillow. 
The  Castle  where  he  lay  in  hold  has  been  long  since  levelled  to  the  earth, 
if,  indeed,  it  ever  had  any  earth  to  rest  upon,  and  was  not  rather  stayed 
upon  some  jutting  fragment  of  Rock  washed  away  at  last  by  tlie  ever-en- 
croaching sea.  Nay,  of  its  exact  situation  I  am  not  qualified  to  telL  I 
never  saw  the  place,  and  my  knowledge  of  it  is  confined  to  a  bald  hearsay, 
albeit  of  the  Deeds  that  were  done  within  its  walls  I  can  affirm  the  certitude 
with  Truth.  From  such  shadowy  accounts  as  I  have  collected,  the  edifice 
would  seem  to  have  consisted  but  of  a  single  tower  or  donjon-keep  very 
strong  and  thick,  and  defying  the  lashings  of  the  waves,  almost  as  diough 
it  were  some  Pharos  or  other  guide  to  mariners.  It  was  surrounded  by 
a  low  stone  wall  of  prodigious  weight  of  masonry,  and  was  approached 
fi!om  the  mainland  by  a  drawbndge  and  barbican.  But  for  many  months 
of  the  year  there  was  no  mainland  within  half  a  mile  of  it,  and  the  King's 
Castle  could  only  be  reached  by  boats.  Men  said  that  the  Sun  never 
shone  there  but  for  ten  minutes  before  and  ten  minutes  after  a  storm,  and 
there  were  almost  always  storms  lowering  over  or  departing  firom  that 
dismal  place.  The  Casde  was  at  least  two  miles  from  any  human  habita- 
tion ;  for  the  few  fishermen's  cabins,  made  of  rotten  boats,  hogsheads 
nailed  together,  and  the  like,  which  had  pitifully  nestled  under  the  lee 
of  the  Castle  in  old  time,  had  been  rigorously  demolished  to  their  last 
crazy  timber  when  the  Prisoner  was  brought  there.  At  a  respectful 
distance  only,  far  in,  and  yet  but  a  damp  little  islet  in  the  midst  of  the 
fens,  was  permitted  to  linger  on,  in  despised  obscurity,  a  poor  swamp  of 
some  twenty  houses  that  might,  half  in  derision  and  half  in  civility,  be 
called  a  Village.  It  had  a  church  without  a  steeple,  but  with  a  poor 
Stump  like  the  blunted  wreck  of  some  tall  ship's  mainmast.  The  priest's 
wages  were  less  than  those  of  a  London  coal-porter.  The  poor  man  oould 
get  no  tithes,  for  there  were  no  tithes  to  give  him.  Three  parts  of  bis 
glebe  Wei's  always  under  water,  and  he  was  forced  to  keep  a  little  school 
for  bia  mointenanoei  of  whic\i  l\ie  «c\lo\qx^  co>iiA  \ivj  \iVBL  but  foaat  ftes, 
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s^iDg  that  it  was  always  a  cbanoe  whether  their  parents  were  dead  of  the 
Ag^e^  or  Drowned.  Yet  there  was  a  tavern  in  the  village,  where  these  poor^ 
shrinking^  feverish  creatures  met  and  drank  and  smoked  and  sang  their  songs, 
contriving  now  and  again  ta  smuggle  a  few  kegs  of  spirits  from  Holland, 
and  baffle  the  riding-offlcers  in  a  scamper  through  the  fens.  Thej  were 
a  simple  folk,  fond  of  telling  Ghost-Stories,  and  with  a  firm  belief  in 
charms  to  cure  them  from  the  Ague.  And,  with  an  awe  whose  intensity 
was  renewed  each  time  the  tale  was  told,  they  whispered  among  them- 
selves as  to  that  Prisoner  of  Fate  up  at  the  Castle  yonder.  What  this 
man's  Crime  had  been,  none  could  tell.  His  misdeed  was  not,  it  was 
whispered,  stated  in  the  King's  Warrant  The  Governor  was  simply  told 
to  receive  a  certain  Prisoner,  who  would  be  delivered  to  him  by  a  certain 
Officer,  and  that,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  he  was  to  answer  for  his  safe 
custody.  The  Governor,  whose  name  was  Ferdinando  Glover,  had  been 
a  Captain  of  Horse  in  the  late  Protector  Oliver's  time ;  but,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  all  men,  he  was  not  dismissed  at  his  Majesty's  Restoration,  but 
was  continued  in  his  command,  and,  indeed,  received  preferment,  having 
the  grade  of  a  Colonel  on  the  Insh  establishment.  But  they  did  not  &il 
to  tell  him,  and  with  fresh  instances  of  his  severity,  that  he  would  answer 
with  his  head  for  the  safe  keeping  of  his  Prisoner. 

Of  this  strange  Peraon  it  behoves  me  now  to  speak.  In  the  year  1660, 
he  appeared  to  be  about  sevenand-thirty  years  of  age,  tall,  shapely,  well- 
knit  in  his  limbs,  which  captivity  had  rather  tended  to  make  full  of  flesh 
than  to  waste  away ;  for  there  were  no  yards,  nor  spacious  outlying  walls 
to  this  Castle ;  and  but  for  a  narrow  ledge  that  ran  along  the  surround- 
ing border,  and  where  he  was  but  rarely  suffered  to  walk,  there  were  no 
means  for  him  to  take  any  exercise  whatever.  He  wore  his  own  hair  in 
full  dark  locks,  which  Time  and  Sorrow  had  alike  agreed  to  grizzle* 
8trong  lines  marked  his  face,  but  age  had  not  brought  them  there.  His 
eye  was  dim,  but  more  with  watching  and  study  than  with  the  natural 
failing  of  vital  forces. 

So  he  had  been  in  this  grim  place  going  on  for  twelve  years,  without 
a  day's  respite,  withomt  an  hour's  enlargement.  True,  he  wore  no  fetters, 
and  was  treated  with  a  grave  and  stately  Consideration ;  but  his  bonds 
were  not  less  galling,  and  the  iron  had  not  the  less  entered  into  his  souL 
The  Order  was,  that  he  was  to  be  held  as  a  Gentleman,  and  to  be  sub- 
jected to  no  grovelling  indignities  or  base  usage.  But  the  Order  was 
(for  a  long  time,  and  until  another  Prisoner,  hereafter  to  be  named,  re- 
ceived a  meed  of  Enlargement)  likewise  as  strict  that,  save  his  keepers, 
he  should  see  no  living  soul.  ''  And  it  is  useless,"  wrote  a  Great  Lord 
to  the  Governor  once,  when  it  was  humbly  submitted  to  him  that  the 
Prisoner  might  need  spiritual  consolation,  and  have  solace  to  his  soul  by 
conferring  with  poor  Parson  Webfoot  yonder, — "  it  is  useless,"  said  that 
nobleman,  '^  for  your  charge  to  see  any  black  gfown,  under  pretext  that  he 
wotdd  Repent ;  for,  albeit,  though  I  know  not  his  crime  more  than  the 
babe  unborn,  I  have  it  from  his  Majesty's  own  gracious  "^oii.  ol  \£l^\sl^^ 
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that  what  he  has  done  cannot  be  repented  of;  therefore  you  are  again 
commanded  to  keep  him  close,  and  to  let  him  have  speech  neither  of 
parson  nor  of  peasant/'  Which  was  duly  done.  But  Colonel  GloTer, 
not  untouched  by  that  curiosity  inherent  to  mankind;  as  well  as  woman- 
kind; took  pains  to  cast  about  whether  this  was  not  one  who  had  a  hand 
in  compassing  the  death  of  King  Charles  I. ;  and  this  comings  in  some 
strange  manner  (through  inquiries  he  had  made  in  London),  to  the  ears 
of  Authority,  he  was  distinctly  told  that  his  prisoner  was  not  one  of  those 
bold  bad  men  who,  misled  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  had  signed  that  htal 
Warrant: — the  names  and  doom  of  the  I^egicides  being  now  all  well  known, 
as  having  suffered  or  fled  from  Justice,  or  being  in  hold,  as  Mr.  Martjn 
was.  So  Colonel  Glover,  being  well  assured  that  what  was  done  was  for 
the  King's  honour,  and  for  the  well-being  of  his  Estates,  and  that  any 
other  further  searching  or  prjing  might  cost  him  his  place,  if  they  did 
not  draw  him  within  the  meshes  of  the  law  against  Misprision  of  Treason, 
forbore  to  vex  himself  or  Authority  further  on  matters  that  concerned 
him  not,  and  was  so  content  to  guard  his  Prisoner  with  greater  care 
than  ever.  The  Castle  was  garrisoned  by  but  twelve  men,  and  of  these 
six  were  invalids  and  matrosses ;  but  the  other  six  were  tall  and  sturdy 
veterans,  who  had  been  indeed  of  Oliver's  Life-guard,  and  were  now 
confirmed  in  their  places,  and  with  the  pay,  not  of  common  soldiers,  but 
of  private  gentlemen,  by  the  King's  own  order.  Their  life  was  dreary 
enough',  for  they  could  hold  but  little  comradeship  with  the  invalids, 
whom  they  dubbed  "  gray  beards,  drivellers,  and  kill-joys."  But  they 
had  a  guard-room  to  themselves,  where  they  diced  and  drank,  and  told 
their  ruffian  stories,  and  sang  their  knavish  catches,  as  is  the  manner,  I 
suppose,  for  all  soldiers  to  do  in  all  countries,  whether  in  camps  or  in 
cities. '  But  their  duty  was  withal  of  the  severest.  The  invalids  \\ent 
snugly  to  bed  at  nine  of  the  clock,  or  thereabouts,  but  the  veritable  men- 
of-war  kept  watch  and  ward  all  night,  turn  and  turn  about,  and  even 
when  they  slept  took  their  repose  on  a  bench,  which  was  placed  right 
across  the  Prisoner's  door. 

This  much-enduring[man — for  surely  no  lot  could  be  harder  than  his — 
to  be  thus,  and  in  the  very  prime  and  vigour  of  manhood,  cooped  up  in  a 
worse  than  gaol,  wherein  for  a  long  time  he  was  even  denied  the  company 
of  captives  as  wretched  as  he, — this  slave  to  some  Mightier  Will  and  Sterner 
Fate  than,  it  would  seem,  mortal  knowledge  could  wot  of,  bore  his  great 
Distress  with  an  unvarying  meekness  and  calm  dignity.  With  him,  indeed, 
they  did  as  they  listed,  using  him  as  one  that  was  as  Clay  in  the  hands  of 
the  Potter;  but,  not  to  the  extent  of  one  tetchy  word  or  froward  movement, 
did  he  ever  show  that  he  thought  his  imprisonment  unjust,  or  the  bearing 
of  those  who  were  set  over  him  cruel.  And  this  was  not  an  abject  stupor 
or  dull  indifference,  such  as  I  have  marked  in  rogues  confined  for  life  in 
the  Bagnios  of  the  Levant,  who  knew  that  they  must  needs  pull  so  many 
strokes  and  get  so  many  stripes  every  day,  and  so  gave  up  battling  with  the 
World,  and  grinned  contumely  at  their  ^^oleTs  or  the  visitors  who  came 
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■ometimes  to  point  at  them  and  fling  them  copper  money.  In  the  King's 
Prisoner  there  was  a  philosophic  reserve  and  quietness  that  almost  ap- 
proached content ;  and  his  resignation  imder  suffering  was  of  that  kind 
that  a  Just  Man  may  feel  who  knows  that  he  is  upon  the  ground,  and  thati 
howsoever  his  enemies  push  at  him,  he  cannot  ftdl  &r.  He  never  sought 
to  evade  the  conditions  of  his  captivity  or  to  plead  for  its  being  lightened. 
The  courtesies  that  were  offered  to  him,  in  so  far  as  the  Governor  was  war- 
ranted in  offering  such  civilities,  he  took  as  his  due ;  but  he  never  craved 
a  greater  indulgence  or  went  one  step  in  word  or  in  deed  to  obtain  a  sur- 
cease from  his  harsh  and  cruel  lot. 

He  would  rise  at  six  of  the  clock  both  in  winter  and  summer,  and 
apply  himself  with  great  ardour  to  his  private  devotions  and  to  good 
studies  until  eight,  when  his  breakfast,  a  tankard  of  furmety  and  a  small 
measure  of  wine,  was  brought  him.  And  from  nine  until  noon  he 
would  again  be  at  his  studies,  and  then  have  dinner  of  such  meats  as  were 
in  season.  From  one  to  three  he  was  privileged  to  walk  either  on  the 
narrow  strip  of  masonry  that  encompassed  his  pnson-house,  and  with  a 
soldier  with  his  firelock  on  hip  following  his  every  step,  or  else  to  wan- 
der up  and  down  in  the  vaiious  chambers  of  the  Castle,  still  followed 
by  a  guard.  Now  he  would  tarry  awhile  in  the  guard-room,  and  stand 
over  against  the  soldier's  table,  his  head  resting  very  sadly  against 
the  chimney,  and  listen  to  their  wild  talk,  which  was,  however,  some- 
what hushed  and  shaped  to  decency  so  long  as  he  abided  there.  And 
anon  he  would  come  into  the  Grovernor^s  apai*tment,  and  hold  Colonel 
Glover  for  some  moments  in  grave  discourse  on  matters  of  history,  and 
the  lives  of  Worthy  Captains,  and  sometimes  upon  points  and  passages  of 
Scripture,  but  never  upon  any  thing  that  concei'ned  the  present  day.  For, 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  place  in  which  he  was  immured,  what  should  he 
know  of  things  of  instant  moment,  or  of  the  way  the  world  was  wagging  f 
By  permission,  the  Colonel  had  told  him  that  Oliver  was  no  more,  and 
that  Richard,  his  son,  was  made  Protector  in  his  stead.  Then,  at  the 
close  of  that  weak  and  vain  shadow  of  a  Reign,  and  after  the  politic  act 
of  my  Lord  Duke  of  Albemarle  (Gen.  Monk),  who  made  his  own  and  the 
coimtry's  fortune,  and  Nan  Clarges'*  to  boot,  at  one  stroke,  the  Prisoner  was 
given  to  know  that  schism  was  at  an  end,  and  that  the  King  had  come 
to  his  own  again.  Colonel  Glover  must  needs  tell  him  ^  for  he  was  bidden 
to  fire  a  salvo  from  the  five  pieces  of  artillery  he  had  mounted,  three  on 
his  outer  wall,  and  two  at  the  top  of  his  donjon- keep,  to  say  nothing  of 
hoisting  the  Royal  Standard,  which  now  streamed  from  the  pole  where 
erst  had  floated  the  rag  that  bore  the  arms  of  the  Commonwealth  ot 
England,  t  

•  A  woman  of  very  mean  belongings,  whoso  parents  lived,  I  have  beard,  some- 
where about  the  Maypole  in  the  Strand,  and  who  was  promoted  to  liigh  station, 
being  Monk's  Duchess,  but  to  her  death  of  a  coarse  and  brutish  carriage,  iLnd  shame- 
fully given  to  the  drinking  of  strong  waters. — J.  D.    

t  A  very  glorious  rsig  nevertheless. — £d. 
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^^  I  am  glad/'  the  Prisoner  said,  when  they  told  him.  **  I  hope  this 
young  man  will  make  England  happier  than  did  his  father  before  him." 
But  this  was  after  he  was  in  hopes  of  getting  some  company  in  his 
solitude,  and  when  he  was  cheerfuller. 

It  was  about  midway  in  his  imprisonment  when  another  Captive  was 
brought  to  the  King's  Castle;  but  it  was  not  until  close  upon  the 
Restoration  of  King  Charles  II.  that  the  two  prisoners  were  permitted  to 
come  together.  The  second  guest  in  this  most  dolorous  place  was  a 
Woman^  and  that  Woman  was  my  Grandmother,  Arabella  Greenville. 

There  is  no  use  in  disguising  the  fact  that,  for  many  months  after  the 
fisdlure  of  her  attack  on  the  Protector,  the  poor  Lady  had  been  as  entirely 
distraught  as  was  her  fate  sHer  the  death  of  the  Lord  Francis,  and  that 
to  write  her  Life  during  this  period  would  be  merely  penning  the  chronicle 
of  a  continued  Frenzy.  It  were  merciful  to  draw  a  veU  over  so  iad  and 
mortifying  a  scene — so  well  brought  up  as  she  had  been,  and  respected  by 
all  the  Quality, — ^but  in  pursuit  of  the  determination  with  which  I  set 
out,  to  tell  the  Truth,  and  all  the  Truth,  I  am  forced  to  confess  that 
my  Grandmother's  Ravings  were  of  the  most  violent,  and  that  of  her 
thoroughly  demented  state  there  could  be  no  doubt.  So  far,  indeed,  did 
the  unhappy  creature's  Abandonment  extend,  that  those  who  were  about 
her  could  with  difficulty  persuade  her  to  keep  any  Grarments  upon  her 
body,  and  were  forced  with  Stripes  and  Revilings  to  force  to  a  decorous 
carriage  the  gentle  Lady  who  had  once  been  the  very  soul  and  mirror  of 
Modesty.  But  in  process  of  time  these  dreadful  furies  and  rages  ]eh 
her,  and  she  became  calm.  She  was  still  beautiful,  albeit  her  comeliness 
was  now  of  a  chastened  and  saddened  oi*der,  and,  save  her  eye,  there  was 
no  light  or  sparkle  in  her  face. 

When  her  health  and,  mind  were  healed,  so  far  as  earthly  skill  could 
heal  them, — it  being  given  out,  I  am  told,  to  her  kindred  that  she  had 
died  mad  in  the  Spinning  House  at  Cambridge :  but  she  had  never  been 
further  than  the  house  of  one  Dr.  Empson  at  Colchester,  who  had  tended 
her  during  her  distraction, — my  Grandmother  was  brought  to  the  King's 
Castle  in  the  East,  and  for  a  long  time  lay  incarcerate  in  a  lower  chamber 
of  the  keep,  being  not  allowed  even  that  scant  exercise  which  was  permitted 
to  the  Prisoner  above,  and  being  waited  upon  and  watched  m'ght  and  day 
by  the  Governor's  Daughter,  Mistress  Ruth  Glover,  who  at  night  slept  in  a 
little  closet  adjoining  my  Grandmother's  chamber.  The  girl  had  a  tongue, 
I  suppose,  like  the  rest  of  her  sex, — and  of  our  sex  too,  brother, — and  she 
would  not  have  been  eighteen,  of  a  lively  Disposition,  and  continuaUy 
in  the  society  of  a  Lady  of  Birth  and  accomplishments,  now  more  than 
ten  years  her  senior,  without  gossiping  to  her  concerning  all  that  she 
knew  of  the  sorry  little  world  round  about  her.  It  was  not,  however, 
much,  or  of  any  great  moment,  that  Ruth  had  to  tell  my  Grandmother. 
She  could  but  hold  her  in  discourse  of  how  the  Invalid  Matrosses  had 
the  rheumatism  and  the  ague;  how  the  Life-guard  men  in  their  room 
diced  and  drank  and  quarrelled^  \)o\]li  o^es  ih^ir  dice  and  their  drink; 
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)iow  Ibe  ramour  ran  that  the  poverty-stricken  habitants  of  the  adjoining 
Tillage  had,  from  long  dwelling  among  the  fens,  become  as  web-footed  as 
the  wild-fowl  they  hunted ;  and  how  her  Father,  who  had  been  for  many 
years  a  widower,  was  harsh  and  stem  with  her,  and  would  not  suffer 
her  to  read  the  romances  and  play  books,  some  half-dozen  of  which  the 
Sergeant  of  the  Guard  had  with  him.  She  may  have  had  a  little  also  to 
say  about  the  Prisoner  in  the  upper  story  of  the  Keep — how  his  chamber 
was  all  filled  with  folios  and  papers;  how  he  studied  and  wrote  and 
prayed;  and  during  his  two  hours'  daily  Uberty  wandered  sadly  and  in  a 
flilent  manner  about  the  Castle.  For  this  was  all  Mistress  Ruth  had  to 
tell,  and  of  the  Prisoner's  name,  or  of  his  Crime,  she  was,  perforce,  mum. 

These  two  Women  nevertheless  shaped  all  kinds  of  fevei*ish  Romances 
and  wild  conjectures  respecting  this  unknown  man  above  stairs.  Arabella 
liad  told  her  own  sad  story  to  the  girl  who— though  little  better  than  a 
waiting-woman — she  had  made,  for  want  of  a  better  bower-maiden,  her 
Confidante.  I  need  not  say  that  oceans  of  Sympathy,  or  the  accepted  Tokens 
thereof,  I  mean  Tears,  ran  out  from  the  eyes  of  die  Governor's  Daughter 
when  she  heard  the  History  of  the  Lord  Francis,  of  the  words  he  spoke 
just  before  the  musketeers  fired  their  pieces  at  him,  and  of  another  noble 
speech  he  made  two  hours  before  he  Suffered,  when  the  Officer  in  com- 
mand, compassionatiDg  his  youth  and  parts,  told  him  that  if  he  had  any 
suit,  short  of  life,  to  prefer  to  the  Lord  General,  he  would  take  upon  him- 
self to  say  that  it  should  be  granted  without  question ;  whereon  quoth  my 
Lord  Francis,  '^  I  will  not  die  with  any  suit  in  my  mouth,  save  to  the 
King  of  kings."  On  this,  and  on  the  story  of  the  Locket,  and  of  his 
first  becoming  acquainted  with  Arabella,  of  his  sprightly  disguise  as  a 
Teacher,  with  the  yoimg  squire  at  Madam  Desaguilier's  school  at  Hack- 
ney, of  his  Beauty  and  Virtues  and  fine  manners  and  extraordinary  pro- 
ficiency in  Arts  and  Letters  and  the  Exercises  of  Chivalry, — of  these  and 
a  thousand  kindred  things  the  two  women  were  never  tired  of  talking. 
And,  indeed,  if  one  calls  to  mind  what  vast  Eloquence  and  wealth  of  words 
two  loving  hearts  can  distil  from  a  Bit  of  Ribbon  or  a  Tom  Letter,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Arabella  and  Ruth  should  find  their  Theme 
inexhaustible — so  good  and  brave  as  had  been  its  Object,  now  dead  and 
cold  in  the  bloody  trench  at  Hampton  yonder,  and  convert  it  into  a  per- 
petually welling  spring  of  Mournful  Remembrances. 

Arabella  had  taken  to  her  old  trick  of  Painting  again,  and  in  the  first 
and  second  year  of  her  removal  to  the  Castle  executed  some  very  credit- 
able performances.  But  she  never  attempted  either  the  effigies  of  her 
Lover  or  of  the  Protector,  and  confined  hei'self  to  portraitures  of  the  late 
martyred  King,  and  of  the  Princes  now  unjustly  kept  fit)m  their  inheritance. 

It  was  during  the  Protectorate  of  Richard  Cromwell  (that  mere 
puppet-play  of  Power)  that  the  watch  kept  on  the  prisoners  in  the  King's 
Castle  grew  for  a  time  much  less  severe  and  even  lax.  Arabella  was 
suffered  to  go  out  of  her  chamber,  even  at  the  very  hours  that  the 
above  was  wandering  to  and  fro.    The  gu«t^did.TiQ>\.\^MA^ 
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their  meetings  and,  says  Colonel  Ferdinando  Glover,  one  daj  to  his 
daughter, ''  I  should  not  wonder  if,  some  of  these  days.  Orders  were  to 
€ome  down  for  me  to  set  both  my  birds  fi'ee  from  their  cage.  That  whidi 
Mrs.  Greenville  has  done,  you  and  I  know  full  well,  and  I  am  almost 
sorry  that  she  did  not  succeed.'' 

'^  Oh,  father!"  cries  Mistress  Ruth,  who  was  of  a  very  soft  and  tender 
nature,  and  abhorred  the  very  idea  of  bloodshed;  so  that,  loving  Arabella 
as  she  did  with  all  her  heart,  she  could  not  help  regarding  her  with  a 
kind  of  Terror  when  she  remembered  the  deed  for  which  she  was  confined. 

'^  Tush,  girl,"  the  Colonel  makes  answer,  ^'  'tis  no  Treason  now  to 
name  such  a  thing.  Oliver's  dead,  and  will  eat  no  more  bread ;  and  I 
xnisliked  him  much  at  the  end,  for  it  is  certain  tli  at  he  betrayed  the  Good 
Old  Cause,  and  hankered  after  an  earthly  crown.  As  for  this  young 
Popinjay,  he  will  have  more  need  to  protect  himself  than  these  Ejngdoms. 
And  I  think  that  if  your  father  is  to  live  on  the  King's  wages,  it  had 
better  be  on  the  real  King's  than  the  false  one." 

.  '^  And  do  you  think,  father,  that  King  Charles  will  come  to  his  own 
again?"  asks  Ruth,  in  a  flutter  of  delight;  for  Arabella  had  made  her 
a  very  RoyaUst  at  heart 

"  I  think  what  I  think,"  replies  the  Colonel,  with  his  stem  look ;  ''but 
whatever  happens,  it  is  not  likely,  it  seems  me,  that  we  shall  have  our 
prisoners  here  much  longer.  That  is  to  say  : — Mrs.  Greenville,  for  what 
she  hath  done  can  scarcely  be  distasteful  to  those  who  loved  not  Oliver. 
But  for  my  other  bird, — who  can  tell  ?  He  may  have  raised  the  very 
Devil  for  aught  I  know." 

"Do  you  thmk  that  he  also  tried  to  kill  the  Protector?"  Ruth  asb 
timidly;  and  just  hazarding  a  Surmise  that  had  oft  been  mooted  betwixt 
Arabella  and  herself. 

''  Get  thee  to  thy  chamber,  and  about  thy  business,  wench,"  the 
Colonel  says,  quite  storming.  "  Away,  or  I  vrill  lay  my  willow  vrand 
about  thy  shoulders.  Is  there  nothing  but  killing  of  Protectors,  forsooth, 
for  thy  Billy  head  to  be  filled  with  ?"  And  yet  I  incline  to  think  that  Mr. 
Governor  was  not  of  a  very  different  mind  to  his  daughter ;  for  away  he 
hies  to  his  chamber,  and  falls  to  reading  Colonel  Titus'  fiimous  book, 
XiUinff  no  Murder,  and,  lookiDg  anon  on  his  Prisoner  coming  wande^ 
ing  down  a  winding  staircase,  says  softly  to  himself,  "  He  looks  like  one, 
for  all  his  studious  guise,  who  could  do  a  Bold  Deed  at  a  pinch.'' 

This  Person,  I  should  have  said,  wore,  winter  and  summer,  a  plain, 
black  shag  gown  untrimmed,  with  camlet  netherstocks,  and  a  smooth  band. 
And  his  Right  Hand  was  always  covered  with  a  glove  of  Black  Velvet. 

By  and  by  came,  as  I  have  related,  the  news  of  his  Majesty's  Restora- 
tion and  fresh  Strict  Orders  for  the  keeping  of  the  Prisoner.  But  though 
he  was  not  to  see  a  clergyman, — and  for  all  that  prohibition  he  saw  more 
than  one  before  he  came  out  of  Captivity,— a  certain  Indulgence  was  noir 
granted  him.  He  was  permitted  to  have  free  access  to  Mrs.  Arabella  Grees* 
rille,  and  to  converse  freely  wit\i  \iet  aXi  ^  ^ra^  timjoa  and  aeaaona. 
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Bat  that  I  know  the  very  noble  nature  of  my  Grandmother^  and 

prepared,  old  as  I  am,  to  defend  her  fame  even  to  taking  the  hearths 
Uood  of  the  Yillain  that  maligned  her,  I  might  blush  at  having  to  record 
a  fiict  which  nrust  needs  be  set  down  here.  Ere  six  months  had  passed, 
there  grew  up  between  Mrs.  Greenyille  and  the  Prisoner  a  very  warm 
and  close  friendship,  which  in  time  ripened  into  the  tenderest  of  attach- 
ments. That  her  love  for  her  dead  Frank  ever  wavered,  or  that  she  ever 
swerved  for  one  moment  in  her  reverence  for  his  memory,  I  cannot  and  I 
will  not  believe ;  but  she  nevei-theless  looked  with  an  exceeding  favour 
upon  the  imprisoned  man,  and  made  no  scruple  of  avowing  her  Flame  to 
Buth.  This  yoimg  person  did  in  time  confide  the  same  to  her  father,  who 
was  much  concerned  thereat,  he  not  knowing  how  far  the  allowance  of 
any  love-passages  between  two  such  strangely  assorted  suitors  might 
tally  with  his  duty  towards  the  King  and  Government.  Nor  could  he 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  Prisoner  regarded  Mrs.  Greenville  first 
with  a  tender  compassion  (such  as  a  father  might  have  towards  his  child)^ 
next  with  an  ardent  sympathy,  and  finally— and  that  very  speedily  too^ 
with  a  Feeling  that  had  all  the  Signs  and  Portents  of  Love.  These  two 
mifi)rtunate  People  were  so  shut  out  from  the  world,  and  so  spiritually 
wedded  by  a  common  Misery  and  discomfoi-t,  that  their  mere  earthly 
coming  together  could  not  be  looked  upon  but  as  natural  and  reasonable ; 
fi>r  Mrs.  Greenville  was  the  only  woman  upon  whom  the  Prisoner  could 
be  expected  to  look, — he  being,  beyond  doubt,  one  of  Gentle  Degpree,  if 
not  of  Great  and  Noble  Station,  and  therefore  beyond  aught  but  the 
caresses  of  a  Patron  with  such  a  simple  maid  as  Ruth  Glover,  whose 
&ther,  although  of  some  military  rank,  was,  like  most  of  the  Captains 
who  had  served  under  the  Commonwealth  (witness  Ireton,  Harrison, 
Hacker,  and  many  more)  of  exceeding  mean  extraction. 

That  love-vows  wei*e  interchanged  between  this  Bride  and  Bridegroom 
of  Sorrow  and  a  Dark  Dungeon  almost,  I  know  not ;  but  their  liking  for 
each  other^s  society — he  imparting  to  her  some  of  his  studies,  and  she 
playing  music,  with  implements  of  which  she  was  well  provided,  to  him 
of  an  afternoon — had  become  so  apparent  both  to  the  soldiers  on  guard 
and  servants,  even  to  the  poor  Invalid  Matrosses  wheezing  and  shivering 
in  their  bufiT-coats,  that  Colonel  Glover,  in  a  very  flurry  of  uncertainty, 
sent  post  haste  to  Whitehall  to  know  what  he  was  to  do — whether  to 
chamber  up  Mrs.  Greenville  in  her  chamber,  as  of  aforetime,  or  confine 
the  Prisoner  in  one  of  the  lower  vaults  in  the  body  of  the  rock,  with  so 
many  pounds-weight  of  iron  on  his  legs.  For  Colonel  Glover  was  a  man 
accustomed  to  use  strong  measures,  whether  with  his  family  or  with  those 
he  had  custody  over. 

No  answer  came  for  many  days ;  and  the  Governor  had  almost  begun 
to  think  his  message  to  be  forgotten,  when  one  summer  evening  (a.d. 
1661)  a  troop  of  horse  were  seen  galloping  from  the  Village  towards 
the  Castle.  The  Drawbridge,  which  was  on  the  ordinary  kept  slung,  was 
now  lowered ;  and  the  captain  of  the  tix>op  passing  u^  \a  XSq^a  \>^i<Afi»2^ 
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gave  Colonel  Glover  a  sealed  packet,  aiid  told  him  that  he  and  his  men 
would  bivack  at  the  bridge-foot  (for  the  fens  were  passable  at  this 
season)  until  one  who  was  expected  at  nightfall  should  come.  Meat  and 
drink  were  sent  for,  and  the  soldiers,  dismounting,  began  to  take  tobacco 
and  rail  against  the  Castle  in  their  brutal  fashion — shame  on  them  ! — as 
an  old  mangy  rat-trap. 

Colonel  Glover  went  up  into  his  chamber  in  extreme  disturbance. 
He  had  opened  the  packet  and  conned  its  contents;  and  having  his 
daughter  to  him  presently,  and  charging  her,  by  her  filial  duty,  to  use 
discretion  in  all  things  that  he  should  confide  to  her,  tells  her  that  his 
Majesty  the  King  of  England,  France,  and  Ii'eland  was  coming  to  the 
Castle  in  a  strictly  Disguised  habit  that  very  evening. 

There  was  bai*ely  time  to  make  the  slightest  of  preparations  for  this 
Glorious  Guest;  but  what  there  was,  and  of  the  best  of  Meat,  and  Wine, 
and  Plate,  and  hangings,  and  candles  in  sconces,  was  set  out  in  the  Go- 
yemor's  chamber,  and  ordered  as  handsomely  as  might  be  for  his  Majesty's 
coming.  About  eight  o'clock — the  villagers  being  given  to  understand 
that  only  some  noble  commander  is  coming  to  pass  the  soldiers  in  the 
Castle  in  review — arrived  two  lackeys,  with  panniers  and  saddle-bags, 
and  a  French  varlet,  who  said  he  was,  forsootli,  a  cook,  and  carried  about 
with  him  a  whole  elaboratory  of  stove-furnaces,  pots  and  pans,  and  jars  of 
sauces  and  condiments.  Monsieur  was  quickly  at  work  in  the  kitchen, 
turning  all  things  topsy-turvy,  and  nearly  frightening  Margery,  the  old 
cook,  who  had  been  a  baggage- wagon  sutler  at  Naseby  in  the  Great 
Wars,  into  fits.  !  About  half-past  ten  a  trumpet  was  heard  to  wind  at  the 
bridge-foot,  and  a  couple  of  horses  came  tramping  over  the  planks,  mak- 
ing the  chains  rattle  even  to  the  barbican,  where  their  riders  dismounted. 

The  King,  for  it  is  useless  to  make  any  further  disguise  about  him-^ 
although  the  Governor  deferred  falling  on  his  knees  and  kissing  his  hand 
until  he  had  conducted  him  to  his  own  chamber — ^was  habited  in  strict  in- 
cognito, with  an  uncurled  wig,  a  flap-hat,  and  a  horseman's  coat  over  alL 
He  had  not  so  much  as  a  hanger  by  his  side,  cairying  only  a  stout  oak  walk- 
ing-sta£P.  With  him  came  a  great  lord,  of  an  impudent  countenance,  and 
with  a  rich  dress  beneath  his  cloak,  who,  when  his  Master  was  out  of  the 
room,  sometimes  joked  with,  and  sometimes  swore  at,  poor  little  Ruth,  as, 
I  grieve  to  say,  was  the  uncivil  custom  among  the  Quality  in  those  wild 
days.  The  King  supped  very  copiously,  drinking  many  beakers  of  wine,  and 
singing  French  songs,  to  which  the  impudent  Lord  beat  time,  and  some- 
times presumed  to  join  in  chorus.  But  this  Prince  was  ever  of  an  easy 
manner  and  affable  complexion,  which  so  well  explains  the  Love  his  people 
bore  him.  All  this  while  the  Governor  and  Ruth  waited  at  table,  serving 
the  dishes  and  wine  on  their  knees ;  for  they  would  suffer  no  mean  hire- 
lings to  wait  upon  their  guests. 

As  the  King  drank — and  he  was  a  great  taker  of  wine — ^he  asked  a 

multitude  of  questions  concerning  the  Prisoner  and  Mrs.  Greenville,  to  all 

vf  which  Colonel  Glover  made  aiisNv^T  m  as  ^lain  a  manner  as  was  ooo- 
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nstent  with  his  deep  loyalty  and  reverence.  Soon,  however,  Colonel 
Glover  found  that  his  Majesty  was  paying  far  more  attention  to  the  bottle 
than  to  his  conversation,  and,  about  one  in  the  morning,  was  conducted, 
with  much  reverence,  to  the  Governor's  own  sleeping-chamber,  which 
had  been  hastily  prepared.  His  Majesty  was  quite  Afiable,  but  Haggard 
visibly.  The  impudent  Lord  was  bestowed  in  the  chamber  which  had 
been  Ruth's,  before  she  came  to  sleep  so  near  Mrs.  Greenville ;  and  it  is 
well  he  knew  not  what  a  pretty  tenant  the  room  had  had,  else  would  he 
have  doubtless  passed  some  villanous  pleasantries  thereupon. 

The  King,  who  was  always  an  early  riser,  was  up  betimes  in  the 
morning ;  and  on  Colonel  Glover  representing  to  him  his  sorrow  for  the 
mean  manner  in  which  he  had  of  necessity  been  lodged,  answered  airily 
that  he  was  better  off  there  than  in  the  Oak,  or  in  Holland,  without  a 
sty ver  in  his  pocket ;  ^^  Although,  oddsfish  I*'  quoth  his  Mnjesty,  '^  this 
Castle  of  mine  seems  fitter  to  harbour  wild-ducks  than  Christians."  And 
then  nothing  would  suit  his  Majesty  but  to  be  introduced  to  Mrs.  Green« 
ville,  with  whom  he  was  closeted  two  whole  hours. 

He  came  forth  from  her  chamber  with  his  dark,  saturnine  face  all 
flushed.  ^^  A  brave  woman ! — a  bold  woman !"  he  kept  saying.  '^  An 
iiwfiil  service  she  was  like  to  have  done  me ;  and  all  to  think  that  it  was 
for  love  of  poor  Frank."  For  this  Prince  had  known  the  Lord  Francis 
weU,  and  had  shown  him  many  favours. 

''  And  now,  good  Master  Governor,"  the  King  continued,  but  with 
quite  another  expression  on  his  countenance,  '^  we  will  see  your  Man  Cap- 
tive, if  it  shall  so  please  you."    And  the  two  went  up-stairs. 

This  is  all  I  am  permitted  to  tell  in  this  place  of  what  passed  between 
Kmg  Charles  the  Second  and  the  Prisoner  in  the  upper  chamber : — 

''You  know  me!"  the  King  said,  sitting  over  against  him  at  the 
table,  and  scanning  his  face  with  dark  earnestness. 

''  You  are  Charles  Stuart,  second  of  the  name  on  the  throne  of  England" 

''You  know  I  am  in  the  possession  of  your  secret — of  the  King^s 
Secret;  for  of  those  dead  it  was  known  but  to  Oliver,  as  of  those  living 
it  18  now  only  known  to  yourself  and  to  me." 

"  And  the  young  Man,  Richard  ?" 

"  He  never  knew  it.  His  father  never  trusted  him  so  far.  He  had 
doubts  and  suspicions,  that  was  all." 

"  Thank  God !"  said  the  prisoner. 

"  What  was  Oliver's  enmity  towards  you,  that  he  should  immure  you 
here  all  these  years  ?" 

"  I  had  served  him  too  well.  He  feared  lest  the  Shedder  of  Blood 
should  become  the  Avenger  of  Blood." 

"  Are  you  sorry  ?" 

"  Sorry !"  cried  the  Prisoner,  with  a  kind  of  sqream.  "  Had  he  a 
thousand  lives,  had  I  a  thousand  hands,  I  would  do  the  same  deed  to- 
morrow." And  he  struck  the  right  hand  that  was  covered  with  the 
velvet  glove  with  cruel  yiolence  on  to  the  oaken  ta\)\e. 
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^itoitr^  oith  prdining. 

Frank  Atlmer's  hand  I — I  know  it  well  I 

So  manly,  yigorous,  and  clear, — 
Bare  gift  in  such  a  thorough  swell ! — 
And  heir  to  thousands  ten  a-year. 
What  says  old  Frank  ?  some  cheery  wordy 
Some  lightsome  jest,  some  chaff  absurd. 

Some  hospitable  hope 
Of  future  fun, — ay,  so  I  thought  I 
Here,  read  his  note  1  with  feeling  fraught. 

Though  clothed  in  many  a  trope. 

"  You'll  come  for  Christmas  to  the  Ferns, — 
You  know  the  Governor  expects  you ; 
You'll  £irt  with  all  the  girls  by  turns, 

And  always  have  some  nice  one  next  you; 
You'll  ride  the  Rip, — he's  well  again, 
Seems  quite  recovered  from  the  sprain 

He  got  with  Tommy  Hinde :  — 
Before  Fd  let  that  feeble  lad 
Cross  horse  of  mine,  however  bad, 
Fd  see  him — never  mind ! 

Bulbul  the  poet  comes  that  week, 

And  Charley  Chesterton, — *  the  Smiler,' 
They  call  him  in  the  10th, — and  Creek, 

The  scalping-knife  of  the  Reviltr, 
Jack  Tremlett  would,  but  daren't; — his  wife 
Has  led  him  the— et  cetera's — life. 

Since  last  you  dined  at  mess : 
She  caught  him  shawling  Nelly  Hughes 
The  coryphie,  and  saw  him  use 

The  *  Freedom  of  the  Press.' 

Kate  Brandreth  comes  to  us,  I  hope. 

And  Anne  (*  I  wish  I  was  with  Nancy  !')— 
You  won't  see  much  of  Gertrude  Cope, 

As  Home  comes  with  her — her  Jianc^. 
Tom  Selwyn  brings  his  pretty  bride. 
But,  never  stirring  from  her  side, 

He's  lost  to  human  ken; 
We've  asked  Du  Singe,  who  shot  the  apes; 
The  great  art-lecturer.  Doctor  Gapes, 

And  otheT  noled  meiu 
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Snorter  will  hare  the  oedar-ioom 

('  It  is  the  Moor,  I  know  his  trumpet  f) ; 
E'en  his  sonorous  nasal  boom 

Won't  wake  his  neighbour,  deaf  Aunt  Crumpet. 
Flemming,  his  handkerchief  and  cough. 
We've  put  a  little  farther  off; 

While — penance  for  your  crimes ! — 
You'll  share  nij  den.     You  know  the  spot ! 
Where  Latakie  and  whiskies  hot 

Shall  flout  the  midnight  chimes. 


So  come,  Ned;  fling  the  pen  aside. 

Upset  the  ink  and  tear  the  paper; 
Shake  up  jour  lirer  with  a  ride. 

And  brace  jour  muscles  with  a  caper. 
That  pile  of  notice-waiting  books, 
Those  rounded  shoulders,  careworn  looks, 

In  London  leare  behind  ; 
And  bring  back  to  our  ejes  once  more 
The  man  who  made  the  cricket-score, 
'  And  beat  the  nawj  blind." — 


No,  dear  old  Frank !  though  Heaven  knows 
A  kinder  missive  ne'er  was  sent; 

Bousseau-like,  I  mjself  oppose 

All  for  my  own  enjoyment  meant  I 

I — ^bah  I  begone  the  stale  device  ! 

Too  oft  the  cynic's  heart  of  ice 
Is  worn  upon  his  sleeve  ! — 

m  tell  jou  truly  why  I  stay 

From  your  bright  ingle-side  away, 
And  what  I  say,  believe  ! 


For  thirty  years,  Frank,  Christmas  found     ^ 

Me  sitting  by  the  side  of  one 
Whose  every  thought  in  life  was  bound 

In  me,  Frank,  and  who  called  me  "  Son." 
The  autumn  came ;  that  sacred  tie 
Was  loosed  by  Death's  cold  hand,  and  I 

Have  since  then  stood  alone  : 
Half  of  my  heart  within  me  glows ; 
The  better  half — which  no  one  knows — 
Is  hid — beneath  a  stone  I 
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And  I  have  dreamed  that  when  the  air 
Is  resonant  with  Christmas  bells. 

When  all  have  laid  aside  their  care, 
And  happiness  amongst  us  dwells,— 

A  step  will  echo  on  mj  floor ; 

A  thin  white  hand  will  chafe  once  more 
My  sorrow-clouded  brow ; 

A  sweet,  sweet  face  will  bend  to  mine, 

A  soft  voice  whisi)er,  "  Why  repine, 
My  boy  ?  Fm  with  thee  now  f 

God  grant  it,  Frank  !  though  false  and  vain 

The  promise  given  by  such  a  thought. 
The  happiness  it  brings  I*d  fain 

Acknowledge  to  be  cheaply  bought 
And  if,  friend,  in  your  hour  of  glee, 
A  random  fancy  flies  to  me. 

So  paint  me  in  your  mind, 
As  one  who,  fenced  with  fields  of  snow, 
Looks  back,  and  sees  a  sunset  glow 

On  vineyards  left  behind  I 


Christmas  1801. 


Edmund  Yates. 
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F&iBND,  did  you  ever  coQect  cuckoo-flowers  on  the  slopes  of  Cooper's 
Hill?  By  cuckoo-flowers,  I  mean  those  pret^  wild  things  that  are  all 
in  bloom  during  the  period  of  the  musical  engagement  of  the  Yocalist 
who  never  sings  but  his  eternal  ''  thirds/'  and  who  nevertheless  seldom 
wearies  the  ear  of  the  listener.  The  hill-side  is  all  ablaze  with  those 
flowers  in  the  languidly  sweet  time  when  Hay  is  all  a-dying ;  and  there, 
on  a  balmy  evening  of  that  month  in  the  bygone  year,  a  mirthful  com- 
pany of  us  was  collecting  heaps  of  them,  out  of  pure  idle  pleasure.  There 
was  the  Woodreeve,  or  Waldmeister,  which  Germans  put  in  their  MaiU 
ranky  wherewith  German  hearts  are  made  merry ;  and  there  abounded 
that  religiously-named  flower  of  the  Saxons,  '^  Our  Lady's  Smock,''  and 
Wear-mouth,  and  Sauce-alone,  and  the  flower  of  flowers  for  early  English 
sweethearts,  ^'  The  more  I  see,  the  more  I  love  you."  We  sorted  our  trea- 
sures beneath  an  apparently  remonstrating  comment  from  a  shy  cuckoo, 
not  far  distant.  As  the  moon  rose  over  the  hill,  the  sharp  sweet  note  of 
the  thrush,  and  the  song  of  the  tuneful  blackbird,  gradually  ceased,  but 
in  their  place  arose  new  harmony  from  fresh  and  better  minstrels,  the 
nightingales,  who  at  once,  and  for  long,  enforced  our  willing  silence,  and 
sent  their  gushing  melody  straight  to  our  very  hearts. 

Perhaps  the  claret  and  the  rare  beauty  and  luxurious  warmth  of  the 
evening  enhanced  the  general  delight  At  a  break  in  the  lengthened 
outburst  of  melody,  we  were  looking  over  Runnymede  towards  Ancker* 
wicke  Priory, — a  true  "  lapse  of  loveliness,"  silvered  by  the  moon, — ^when 
some  allusion  was  made  by  one  of  our  party  to  the  signing  of  the  Charter 
by  John,  under  the  unpleasant  pressure  of  very  obstinate  barons  assem- 
bled there,  to  the  amount  of  two  dozen  and  one. 

''The  king,"  I  said,  ''had  a  clerk-like  advantage  over  two-and 
twenty  of  them,  as  there  were  only  three  of  the  body  who  were  able, 
like  himself,  to  write  their  names." 

And  after  that  pleasant  evening  on  the  hill-side  came,  like  all  plea- 
sant things,  to  a  too  early  end,  I  could  not  help  meditating  on  the 
infelicitous  condition  of  those  two-and-twenty  barons  who  were  only 
competent  to  make  their  mark.  They  were  all  married  or  marriageable 
men;  and  doubtless,  in  presence  of  the  beauty  to  which  they  were  most 
kindly  aflected,  they  were  eloquent  and  persuasive  enough;  but  in 
absence,  alas,  the  poor  wretches!  they  were  as  unable  to  "speed  the 
soft  intercourse  from  soul  to  soul,"  as  any  swineherd  who  called  them 
"  master."  Nine-tenths  of  the  peerage  suffered  under  the  same  calamity. 
How  did  Sir  Eustace,  in  the  Holy  Land,  contrive  to  communicate  with 
the  Lady  Clare  in  her  bower  at  St.  Hubert's  in  England  ?  Sending  a 
page  once  a  week,  with  his  devoirs,  would  have  been  more  costly  than 
sending  a  dozen  pages  bound  up  into  a  letter, — and  besides,  pages  were 
something  addicted  to  speaking  for  themselves  and  against  \keAX  m<ds^T^ 

VOL.  IV.  X 
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Making  love  in  the  Middle  Ages  must  have  been  a  pursuit  attended  by 
inconceivable  difficulties. 

From  the  question  of  wooing,  I  hare  fallen  upon  that  of  wedding; 
and  as  I  call  to  mind  the  thousands  of  unions  that  have  taken  place  smoe 
William  the  Conqueror  beat  his  bride  Matilda,  before  he  made  a  wife  of 
hiar,  I  am  struck  bj  the  strange  incidents  by  which  so  many  of  them  are 
strongly  marked.  There  are  not  wanting  cases  which  exhibit  some  high- 
born baron  honestly  in  love  with  some  fair  but  lowly  Gillian^  to  many 
whom  he  was  too  proud,  and  to  degrade  whom  he  was  too  manly;  and 
so  Gillian  remained  a  maiden  in  the  village,  and  the  baron  a  baehelar  in 
his  castle-halL 

The  twelfth  century  furnishes  us  with  the  first  sample  of  a  love- 
match  that  had  like  to  come  to  nothing  through  the  bridegroom  lacking 
a  simame.  Lady  Mabel  Fitz-Hamon  said  it  would  be  absurd  for  her  to 
marry  Bobert,  the  wise  and  gallant^  but  illegitimate,  son  of  Henry  L, 
seeing  that  he  had  only  a  Christian  name ;  and  she  would  become  Lady 
Bobert — ^what  ?  The  king  smiled,  gave  his  son  the  name  of  Fitsroy, 
added  thereto  the  title  of  Earl  of  Gloucester;  and  therewith  was  cele- 
brated one  of  the  merriest  weddings  that  made  glad  the  first  decade  of 
the  century  just  noted.  Indeed,  its  renown  was  still  firesh  at  the  end  of 
a  hundred  years,  when  another  wedding  took  place  which  fiilly  engaged 
public  attention.  Among  the  murderers  of  A'Becket  was  the  Baron  de 
Morville,  who,  after  the  deed  in  question,  kept  joyous  house  in  the  north, 
grew  wonderfully  rich,  and  consequently  respected,  and  married  his 
daughter  Ada  to  the  young  Lord  de  Lucy  of  Egremont  When  the 
ceremony  was  performed,  there  were  superstitious  people  who  looked  tot 
some  dramatic  catastrophe  marring  the  conclusion;  but  all  went  as 
merrily  as  the  bells  themselves,  and  the  Church  agreed  that  De  Lucy 
suffered  no  disparagement  by  mating  with  the  daughter  of  a  man,  of 
whom  his  chaplain  made  excellent  report  touching  his  mcNrals  and  his 
cellar.  Later  in  the  same  century,  there  was  a  more  lively  lady,  who 
turned  the  heads  of  the  lords,  and  made  the  world  sharp  censors  of  her 
doings.  The  fidr  creature  in  question  was  Alice,  daughter  of  Heniy  de 
Lacy,  eighth  Earl  of  Lincoln.  This  terrible  beauty  was  first  married  to 
Prince  Thomas  of  Lancaster ;  but  the  Earl  de  Warenne  lured  her  away 
to  his  castle  at  Beigate,  whence,  however,  she  returned  to  her  old  bower 
built  for  her  by  her  first  lord,  he  in  no  way  objecting.  There  is  a  legend 
that  this  veiy  strong-minded  woman  had  fbr  second  husband  a  lame 
hunchback  named  St  Martin.  Of  the  details  of  this  wedding  nothing, 
however,  is  known,  and  the  husband  is  a  little  apocryphal,  as  Alice  was 
living  with  Thomas  when  a  gentleman  of  his  household,  young  Lord 
Eubold  le  Strange,  aided  her,  it  is  said,  in  an  attempt  to  poison  him. 
Their  object  was  rendered  manifest  by  their  own  subsequent  unknk,  of 
which  this  lovely  and  wayward  Alice  grew  speedily  so  weary,  that  she 
poiBoned  her  young  lord  within  a  year,  and  lived  afterwards  a  widow 
o/dizninished  means  (for  tihe  king  mKi!Lc\AdL\k«t^  v&ii^Tna  tad  memoriei. 
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Again  a  hundred  jesaSj  and  if  legend  begins  to  die  out,  romance  is 
still  lively^  and  true  love  flourishes.  About  1819,  half  the  maidens  of 
England,  who  had  Uttle  else  to  do,  were  marvelling  why  so  great  a 
baron  as  Roger  de  Clifford  had  not  asked  one  of  them  to  wear  his  love 
in  her  bosom  and  his  keys  at  her  girdle.  There  was  reason  sufficient  in 
Roger's  mind  and  under  the  shadow  of  Roger's  castle.  It  is  one  of 
those  cases  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  There  was  the  real ''  Gil- 
Han  of  the  Bower/'  as  the  humble  maid  was  called,  whom  he  could  not 
wed,  and  for  whose  sake  he  would  wed  no  other;  a  resolution  from 
which  Robert,  his  admiring  brother  and  heir,  did  not  attempt  to  move 
him.  You  are  not  to  conclude  therefrom  that  Roger  was  a  weak  per- 
sonage. Indeed,  he  was  exactly  the  contrary,  as  the  pursuivant  found, 
when,  attempting  to  serve  a  writ  upon  the  baron,  the  latter  compelled 
die  unlucky  offidal  to  eat  the  half-poimd  of  wax  which  formed  the  seal 
on  the  unwelcome  deed. 

In  the  last-named  century,  however,  if  some  barons  found  their 
daughters  tarrying  too  long  at  home,  others  experienced  difficulty  in 
keeping  them  there.  The  latter  was  the  experience  of  the  first  Baron  de 
la  Beche,  in  whose  eastle  in  Berkshire  was  sojourning  Michael  de  Poy- 
nings,  uncle  to  the  lord  of  that  name.  Michael  seems  to  have  been 
there  with  a  purpose  that  was  exceedingly  disagreeable  to  a  high- 
spirited  young  fellow,  John  de  Dalton,  who  took  his  own  way  to  frus- 
trate it,  by  furiously  assaulting  the  castle,  slayiilg  Michael,  frightening 
the  chaplain  to  death,  and  carrying  offyoimg  Margaret  de  la  Beche, 
whose  bright  eyes  had  brought  about  all  this  mischief.  If  this  lady,  like 
Lydia  Languish,  wanted  a  sensational  elopement  previous  to  a  clandes- 
tine marriage  and  parental  forgiveness,  she  had  no  reason  to  complain  of 
the  trouble  taken  to  gratify  her  by  her  lover,  John  de  Dalton.  This 
little  afiair  was  forgotten  in  the  public  excitement  subsequently  caused 
by  the  marriage  of  John  of  Graimt  with  his  third  wife,  Katherine  Sfryn- 
ftrd.  It  was  chiefly  at  court,  however,  that  this  wedding  of  so  great  a 
prince  with  a  woman  who  was  a  *'  Gillian  of  the  Bower"  in  all  but 
virtue,  was  most  hotly  canvassed.  The  princesses  of  the  blood  rated 
him  stringently  for  his  oflence ;  and  they  never  patiently  tolerated  the 
sight  of  the  fair  and  frail  mother  of  the  Beauforts  taking  precedence  of 
the  noblest  and  '^  virtuousest'*  ladies  in  the  land. 

In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  English  marriages  of  the  fifteenth 
eoitury,  the  most  remarkable  woman  undoubtedly  was  Jacqueline  of 
Holland.  She  was  the  first  wife  of  the  second  Humphrey,  who  bore  the 
title  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  Romance  has  made  more  of  a  heroine 
of  her  than  truth  will  warrant.  The  intelligence  of  the  wedding  set  the 
Lancastrian  court  in  a  flutter,  and  raised  the  scorn  of  the  humbled  York- 
ists ;  for  Jacqueline's  first  husband,  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  was  known  to 
be  alive.  Humphrey  himself  employed  the  precedent  for  purposes  of  his 
own.  There  was  a  young  lady  in  waiting  in  Jacqueline's  court  naxik^ 
Eleanor  Cobham  ;  and  we  all  know  dhe  was  ^^  wooed  ^  xoAxne!^  ^sA  ^^'' 
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by  Duke  Humphrey^  in  spite  of  the  protestations  of  Jacqueline  to  the 
contrary.  The  loves  of  this  latter  lady  were  all  luckless.  She  fell  into 
the  hands  of  her  enemy^  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who,  knowing  her  am- 
bition, compelled  her  to  marry  an  obscure  individual  named  Frank  de 
Borselem,  and,  aware  of  her  extravagance,  cut  her  means  down  to  the 
smallest  possible  limit.  The  ex-Duchess  of  Gloucester  made  Frank's 
house  the  last  place  he  cared  to  tarry  in. 

Later  in  the  century,  we  come  to  a  prettier  love-tale  than  any  of  the 
above.  In  the  year  1406  died  Henry  de  Grey,  the  last  of  the  Barons 
Grey  of  Codnor.  He  was  a  remarkable  man,  a  philosopher,  who  three- 
and -thirty  years  before  his  death  had  obtained  a  license  from  the  king 
for  the  transmutation  of  metals.  At  Findemes,  near  Derby,  there  had 
been  settled  for  generations  a  family  of  the  same  name  as  the  locality  in 
which  they  dwelt.  Of  that  family,  Catherine  was  the  flower ;  there  was 
no  sweeter  in  the  garden  there,  and  they  vrete  famous,  they  being 
descendants  of  bright  originals  brought  by  Sir  Geofirey  de  Findemes 
from  the  Holy  Land.  Lord  de  Grey  and  Catherine  might,  I  suppose, 
have  married,  since  they  loved  each  other  as  truly  as  any  couple  in  the 
country,  and  there  would  have  been  no  condescension  in  the  baron*s  es- 
pousing a  lady  descended  from  the  great  crusader.  I  am  sorry  they  did 
not,  and  that  they  lived  as  if  mother  Church  and  the  civil  law  had  given 
their  sanction.  For  Catherine  and  her  children  Lord  de  Grey  made 
ample  provision  in  a  very  remarkable  and  characteristic  will.  Long 
before  she  passed  away,  she  hoped  that  the  memories  of  this  long- 
enduring  love  might  continue  with  the  Findemes  flowers.  This  hope 
has  been,  in  some  degree,  satisfied.  To  this  day,  the  Findemes  flowers 
continue  to  spring  up  in  the  old  garden-ground.  Without  cultivation, 
there  they  appear  in  each  succeeding  year.  Turn  the  ground  to  what- 
ever purpose  you  may,  the  petaled  beauties  still  gently  force  their  way 
through  mother  earth,  and  the  '^  Findemes  flowers"  perpetuate  the  me- 
mory of  the  Cross  Knight,  and  of  the  Catherine  who  loved  not  wisely 
but  too  well  the  last  Baron  of  the  Greys  of  Codnor. 

In  the  succeeding,  the  sixteenth,  century  the  first  love-afiTair  among 
the  lords  and  ladies  which  raised  much  comment  was  that  of  the  Lady 
Mary  Hastings,  the  daughter  of  Francis,  the  nineteenth  Earl  of  Hun- 
tingdon. This  celebrated  beauty  received  an  ofler  of  marriage  from 
Ivan  Vassilovitch,  Czar  of  Muscovy.  He  seems  at  first  sight  a  ''bra' 
wooer"  for  an  earl's  daughter ;  but,  in  tmth.  Lady  Mary's  blood  was  as 
good  as  the  Czar's.  She  was  (by  her  mother)  the  great-granddaughter 
of  that  Margaret,  Countess  of  Salisbuiy,  who  was  daughter  of  Greorge, 
Duke  of  Clarence,  brother  of  Edward  IV.  and  Richard  III.  This  lady 
of  royal  blood  (Elizabeth  called  her  brother  ''  beloved  kinsman,"  wh«i 
she  bestowed  on  him  the  manor  of  Henley;  and  he  was,  for  a  mo- 
ment, thought  of  as  successor  to  Elizabeth's  inheritance)  was  not  ill- 
disposed  to  accept  the  barbaric  splendour  placed  at  her  disposal  by  the 
Czar;  hut  she  suddenly  and  de&nitivd^  de<^<»iL\X»)  otTLlsaming  that  a 
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Czar  of  HuscoTj  might  put  away  Us  wife  without  cause  assigned,  if  he 
were  so  inclined.  Thereupon  this  proposed  match  was  broken  oif ;  but 
the  memory  of  it  is  preserved  in  the  Huntingdon  family  by  a  portrait 
of  the  intended  bride^  the  imperial  greatness  which  she  missed  being  indi- 
cated by  a  crown  lying  unheeded  at  her  feet 

About  the  time  the  Czar  was  soliciting  the  hand  of  Lady  Mary  Has- 
tings, the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  was  wooing  pretty  Mistress  Hewitt, 
daughter  of  Sir  .William  the  Clothworker,  who  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
in  1559.  But  pretty  Mistress  Hewitt  was  not  to  be  tempted  by  a  coun- 
tess's coronet.  She  had  never  ceased  to  feel,  first  grateful,  and  then  more 
tenderly  affected,  towards  Edward  Osborne,  who,  when  he  was  her 
father's  apprentice,  and  she  fell  from  a  window  of  her  father's  house  over 
the  Thames  into  the  river  below,  had  plimged  in  after  her,  and  rescued 
her  from  death.  Neither  had  Sir  William  forgotten  the  brave  deed,  nor 
the  gallant  apprentice  by  whom  it  was  done ;  and  he  not  only  joined  the 
young  people's  hands,  but  so  endowed  Mistress  Osborne  with  Welsh 
lands  at  Bilby  and  Barking,  and  the  compact  estate  at  Harthill  in  Not- 
tinghamshire and  Yorkshire,  that  her  husband  was  enabled  to  lay  the 
solid  foundations  out  of  which  sprang  the  ducal  house  of  Leeds. 

The  lucky  apprentice  proved  a  better  husband  to  his  wife  than  his 
contemporary,  George  Clifford,  the  third  Earl  of  Cumberland,  to  his 
accomplished  lady,  the  mother  of  a  still  more  accomplished  daughter, 
the  famous  Countess  of  Dorset  and  Pembroke.  The  earl  was  a  man  of 
fine  presence  and  of  noble  qualities,  except  fidelity  to  a  high-spirited, 
comely,  and  virtuous  wife.  Perhaps  she  was  too  clever,  notable,  learned, 
and  housewifely  for  so  aristocratic  a  gentleman.  She  was  well  read  in 
English  authors,  highly  skilled  in  the  uses  of  herbs,  and  could  give  as 
ugly  and  scientific  names  to  minerals  as  any  philosopher  in  that  line,  of 
her  time.  From  this  Minerva  the  earl  ran  away  to  live  with  a  woman 
of  quality,  who  was  not  less  a  fool  than  himself.  Ultimately  he  made 
what  the  world  called  such  atonement  as  was  in  his  power:  that  is  to  say, 
being  on  his  death-bed  and  imable  to  sin  any  more,  he  courteously  sent 
£>r  his  wife,  and  expressed  his  regret  at  having  sinned  against  her  at  all. 
After  he  had  thus  proved  himself  to  be  a  ''gentleman,"  the  fashionable 
world  of  his  day  gave  him  absolution,  and  the  gay  George  Clifford  de- 
parted in  peace. 

The  last  year  of  this  century  was  remarkable  for  the  tying  of  a  knot 
which  was  long  in  the  doing,  and  which  made  many  a  gossip  eloquent 
round  a  well-swept  hearth.  There  was  a  rich  ex-lord-mayor  of  London, 
named  SpeDcer,  who  had  lent  money  to  Francis  and  Anthony  Bacon  and 
others,  and  who  was  so  renowned  for  his  wealth,  that  a  Dunkirk  privateer- 
captain  conspired  to  waylay  him  between  London  and  Islington,  carry  him 
down  to  the  river,  and  ship  him  off,  for  ransom,  to  Dunkirk.  Old  Spencer 
had  one  &ir  daughter,  Elizabeth,  to  whom  went  a-wooing  the  young 
Lord  Oompton,  afterwards  Earl  of  Northampton.  The  citizen  did  not 
esteem  the  courtier  so  highly  as  his  daughter  did ;  and  \bA  co\]iS\i^T  «^^^k»s& 
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to  have  set  his  rank  at  money's  wortli  s^ainst  his  condescension  in  being 
ready  to  espouse  the  pink  of  Islington  maidens.  He  stipulated  tat  a 
dowry  of  10^000/.  and  the  redemption  of  his  land,  then  lying  in  mort- 
gage for  18^000/.  more.  The  father,  after  agreeing  to  these  terms,  re- 
pented him  of  his  liberality,  pleaded  a  precontract  of  his  daughter  with 
young  Arthur  Henningham,  and  got  clapt  into  the  Fleet  for  contempt  of 
a  decree  of  court  issued  against  him.  He  obtained  his  release,  probably 
on  promise  of  completing  his  own  contract;  but  in  place  of  doing  so,  he 
beat  the  too  willing  Elizabeth,  hid  her  away  among  proctors  and  alder- 
men, and  fancied  he  had  foiled  a  young  lord  deep  in  love  with  a  rich 
heiress  prepared  to  become  his  wife  with  all  possible  unfihal  alacrity. 
The  bold  young  baron,  discovering  his  lady's  lurking-place,  is  said  to 
have  cleverly  carried  off  his  little  treasure  thence,  demurely  ensconced  in 
a  baker's  basket.  They  were  quickly  married ;  but ''  rich  Spaicer^'  never 
forgave  the  offenders,  who  nevertheless  inherited  his  wealth,  and  turned 
his  solemn,  stately  house  in  fashionable  Bishopsgate  Street,  into  a  gay 
oourt  Elizabeth  was  indeed  a  rich  ai^osy.  At  her  father's  death,  in 
1610,  her  husband  found  himself  in  possession  of  a  fortune  variously 
stated  at  three  and  at  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  accession  to 
great  wealth  nearly  deprived  the  poor  lord  of  the  use  of  his  wits ;  and  as 
his  friends  could  not  conceive  that  good  fortune  could  so  disturb  a  man's 
mind,  they  generously  attributed  the  mental  uneasiness  to  remorse  at 
having  destroyed  a  parental  codicQ  wherein  20,0002.  were  bequeathed  to 
the  poor! 

Lady  Gompton,  however,  retained  full  possession  of  her  bright  witi^ 
which  were  instantly  occupied  in  devising  how  she  might  best  enjoy  the 
good  luck  that  had  fisdlen  to  them.  -There  is  extant  a  most  characteristic 
letter  addressed  by  her  to  her  husband, — ''  my  sweet  life,"  as  she  calls 
him, — ^in  which  she  proposes  an  arrangement  for  the  increase  of  her  state 
and  dignity.  ''  Considering,"  she  says,  '^  what  care  I  ever  had  of  your 
estate,  and  how  respectfully  I  dealt  with  those,  which  both  by  the  laws 
of  Grod,  of  nature,  and  civil  polity,  wit,  religion,  government,  and  honesty, 
you,  my  dear,  are  bound  to,  I  pray  and  beseech  you  to  grant  to  me,  your 
most  kind  and  loving  wife,  the  sum  of  1600Z.  per  annum,  quarterly  to 
be  paid." 

This  precisely-stated  sum  was  "for  apparel."  The  lady  further  re- 
quires 600/.  per  annum,  "  quarterly  to  be  paid,"  for  the  performance  of 
charitable  works ;  the  administration  of  which,  she  adds,  "  I  would  not, 
neither  will  be  accountable  for."  Further,  she  requires  three  horsea  fat 
her  especial  use,  save  when  my  lord  might  wish  to  borrow  one ;  and  a 
couple  of  waiting  gentlewomen,  as  she  "  believes  it  is  an  undecent  thing 
fin*  a  gentlewoman  to  stand  mumping  alone,  when  God  hath  blessed  their 
lord  and  lady  with  a  great  estate."  And  then,  that  the  Lady  Elisa- 
beth grows  a  little  imperious  in  her  suggestions  to  her  ^  sweet  fife,"  let 
^  {oJlowing  additional  extracts  show:  ''When  I  ride  a-bimtiBg  or 
ihhawking,  or  travel  from  one  \ionae  to  «sio^«t)\  ^w^\uBn%  tbem  witiuir 
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lag.  So  fer  those  said  women  I  must  and  will  have  for  either  of  them 
ft  horse.  Also,  I  will  have  six  or  eight  gentlemen ;  and  I  will  have  my 
two  coachesi  one  lined  with  velvet  to  myself,  with  four  very  fair  horses, 
nd  a  coach  fixr  my  women,  lined  with  sweet  doth;  one  laced  with  gold, 
the  other  with  scariet,  and  lined  with  watched  lace  and  silver,  with  four 
good  horses.''  Also,  the  gentle  Elisabeth  ^^rviU  have"  many  other 
things,  among  them  ^'  carriages  as  shall  be  fitting  for  all,  orderly,  not 
posturing  my  things  with  my  women's,  nor  theirs  with  chamber-maids^^ 
nor  theirs  with  wash-maids'."  Thereupon  ensue  directions  how  the  cham- 
ber-maids are  to  '^  go  before,  with  the  grooms,  that  ihe  chambers  may 
be  ready,  sweet,  and  clean;"  and  how  she  must  have  a  mounted  gentle- 
man-usher  to  ride  by  her  oaroche,  in  city  or  country;  and,  besides  her 
yearly  allowance,  twenty-gowns  of  apparel,  ''  very  excellent  good  ones," 
with  2300L  to  put  in  her  purse,  and  10,0002.  to  purchase  jewels  and 
ehains ;  and  her  houses  furnished  as  became  the  mansions  of  such  a  lady 
aa  herself;  and  her  sweet  life  to  '^  defi^y  all  the  charges,"  and  pay  idl 
her  debtii,  therewith  acquit  his  own,  and  '^  build  Ashby  House,  and  pur- 
diase  lands;  and  lend  no  money,  as  yon  love  Gkxl,  to  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain." And  then,  as  if  in  surprise  at  her  own  previous  modesty  of  de* 
numd,  she  adds,  ^  Now,  seeing  that  I  have  been  and  am  so  reasonable 
into  you,  I  pray  you  to  find  my  children  apparel,  and  their  schooling, 
and  all  my  servants,  men  and  women,  their  wages."  Finally,  to  com- 
plete the  happy  tranquillity  of  the  marital  mind,  she  bids  her  Bpowse 
beware  of  *^  my  Lord  Waldeo,"  who  had  declared  if  Lord  Gompton  were 
dead,  he,  hard  Walden,  would  become  fother,  brother,  and  husband  to 
the  widow.  "  Gkxl  keep  you  and  me  irom  him  and  any  such  as  he  is !" 
and  with  tins  ejaculation,  having  nothing  more  to  ask  for  the  present,  the 
ftr-seeing  Elisabeth  concludes  with  this  comfortable  paragraph :  ^'  So  now 
that  I  have  declared  to  you  what  I  would  have,  and  what  that  is  that  I 
wonld  not  have,  I  pray,  when  you  be  an  earl,  to  allow  me  1000/.  more 
than  now  desired,  and  double  attendance."  Is  it  a  wonder  after  this  that 
the  poor  lord  lost  his  wits  for  a  while,  and  was  it  necessary  for  his  parti- 
eolar  firiends  to  ascribe  the  temporary  affliction  to  remorse  of  mind  conse- 
qnent  upon  an  act  of  rascality  ?  Although  this  marriage  was  a  hi^ipy  one, 
1  doubt  if  ^'my  sweet  lifo"  ever  fairiy  recovered  the  wits  so  severdy 
ahaken  by  his  astounding  success  in  ''  Catching  an  Heiress."  My  lord 
died  in  1630;  he  had  been  waiting  on  the  king  at  supper  in  Whitehall, 
Intd  afterwards  supped  heartily  himself;  and  then,  with  others,  went  to 
bathe  in  the  Thames.  ^'  Have  me  into  the  boat  again,  or  I  am  a  dead 
man !"  was  his  exclamation,  when  he  had  gone  into  the  water  only  up  to 
tiie  knees;  and  he  did  die  a  few  days  subsequently  in  his  lodgings  at  the 

Savoy. 

I  foar  old  Spencer's  wealth  had  by  this  time  been  greatly  diminished, 
as  the  Sim  of  this  marriage,  Spencer  Compton,  the  second  Earl  of  North- 
ampton, died,  in  1642,  involved  in  debt  JBiB  had  wooed  and  joyoualy 
won  the  pearl  of  maidens,  a  jewel  among  wivea,  the  moiiX»  tiUstaXrtk^uf^ 
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of  mothers,  Mary  Beaumont,  daughter  of  Sir  Francis;  a  woman  who  not 
only  saw  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  but  looked  on  approvingly  at  her  husband 
and  three  sons — her  whole  venture  of  worldly  happiness — fighting  fiercely 
in  that  terrible  Sunday's  fi*ay.  All  those  boys  were  as  honest  as  they 
were  brave ;  and  James,  the  eldest  of  them,  when  he  came  to  his  im- 
poverished inheritance,  began  to  liquidate,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  his 
father's  debts  by  selling  his  manor  of  Henley  to  Bulstrode  Whitelock 
for  750/. 

Queen  Elizabeth's  aversion  to  lose  her  maids  of  honour  was  actively 
shown  when  Lord  Southampton  married  the  fair,  saucy,  and  impatient 
Mistress  Veraon ;  and  she  was  not  the  less  angry  when  she  became  con- 
vinced that  the  remarkable  couple  in  question  had  taken  the  best  coune 
under  pai'ticular  circumstances.  Another  marriage  excited  only  her  sur- 
prise, that  of  Henry  de  Yere,  afterwards  eighteenth  Earl  of  Oxford,  with 
Lady  Diana  Cecil,  the  most  eminent  beauty  and  the  '^  greatest  fortune" 
of  her  day.  De  Vere  had  been  a  debauched  ruffian,  so  utterly  irreclaim- 
able, as  it  seemed,  that  his  own  mother  abandoned  him.  Caprice  took 
him  abroad;  whence,  after  an  absence  and  self-imposed  discipline  of 
three  years,  he  returned  one  of  the  most  perfect  gentlemen  of  his  time. 
The  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Exeter  was  the  good  angel  who  wrought 
this  marvellous  change,  and  she  had  no  reason  to  regret  having  rewarded 
it  by  the  triple  gift  of  hand,  heart,  and  inheritance. 

At  this  time  a  mesalliance  was  one  of  the  most  unhappy  chances  that 
could  fall  upon  a  family  reckoning  itself  noble.  The  ninth  Earl  of  North- 
umberland of  the  Pei-cy  line, — that  pompous  peer  who,  when  Buckingham 
put  six  horses  to  his  carriage,  appeared  abroad  drawn  by  eighty — ^was 
depressed  by  and  disgusted  at  his  daughter's  union  with  Lord  Hayes, 
Viscount  Doncaster.  Nevertheless  young  ladies  sometimes  wedded  at 
greater  disproportion  than  this,  without  any  consequent  loss  of  position 
or  dignity,  or  attraction  in  the  eyes  of  suitors.  As  an  instance  in  point, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  the 
marriages  of  the  sixteenth  century,  namely,  that  of  Frances,  daughter  of 
Viscount  Howard  of  Bindon.  She  was  a  great  beauty,  much  influenced 
by  romantic  ideas,  and  still  more  by  extreme  haughtiness.  Her  beauty 
inspired  a  young  vintner  of  London,  named  Prannell,  with  love;  h^ 
romantic  turn  of  mind  bent  her  to  listen  to  her  lowly  lovei-'s  suit ;  and, 
notwithstanding  her  haughtiness,  she  became  his  wife.  Having  thus 
suffered  what  the  heralds  call  '^  disparagement,"  although  Prannell  was 
a  well-to-do  citizen,  who  could  endow  his  wife  with  bravery  of  dress  and 
adornment  that  might  have  made  a  duchess  die  of  envy,  Mistress  Pnm- 
nell  was  looked  upon  by  the  ladies  as  having  forfeited  a  position  which 
was  irrecoverable.  The  men,  however,  thought  otherwise ;  and  young 
Prannell  died ;  and  his  widow  came  down  Cheapside  in  her  weeds,  col<^ 
calm,  and  beautiful  as  the  silver  moon  shrouded  by  a  sable  doud.  All 
gallant  gentlemen  paid  her  homage,  and  two  went  stricken  mad  for  hxre 
of  ber.     One  of  these  swains  was  fiVr  Qt^ot^  B^dney)  a  west-conntij 
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knighty  the  other  Edvrard  Seymour^  Earl  of  Hertford.  This  latter  wooer 
had  been  all  his  life  mad  for  love  of  some  irresistible  beauty;  his  first 
wife  was  that  demmdy  ardent  Kathenne,  sister  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  for 
marrying  with  whom  he  incurred  the  almost  comiC|  because  impotent^ 
rage  of  Queen  Elizabeth^  who  clapt  both  the  sighing  offenders  into  prison^ 
and  was  perhaps  the  only  astonished  woman  in  the  kingdom  when  she 
subsequently  dLscovered  ^at  the  captives  had  oontrived  to  meet,  and 
that  two  sons  bom  doubled  the  weight  of  her  wrath.  It  was  in  after 
years,  and  in  a  second  widowhood,  that  Hertford  offered  his  hand,  coronet, 
and  estate  to  the  blooming  relict  of  the  city  vintner.  *^  Mrs.  Prannell  is 
like  to  make  a  wide  stride  from  that  she  was,  to  be  Countess  of  Hert- 
fcrd,"  writes  Chamberlain  to  Carleton  in  169S.  The  stride  was  made ; 
the  countess  was  enshrined  in  the  most  exquisite  of  bowers ;  the  earl  was 
at  the  summit  of  felicity,  and  the  poor  knight  died  of  it.  He  died  in  most 
chivalrous  fashion,  if  Arthur  Wilson  may  be  credited.  The  countess  kept 
bar  state  at  that  Amesbury  where  the  unwisely-loving  Guinevere  con- 
cealed her  sorrow ;  and  thither  Sir  George  repaired,  and  taking  his  melan- 
choly to  the  little  inn  of  the  village,  first  pricked  a  vein,  and  then,  with  a 
pen  dipped  in  his  own  blood,  wrote  some  extremely  didl  poetry  on  his 
lady's  excellence  and  his  own  unworthiness :  he  is  then  said  to  have  died 
in  the  high  old  Roman  style  by  falling  on  his  sword,  while  invoking  the 
mistress  who  declined  to  accept  his  homage  of  love.  Chamberlain,  in- 
deed, in  a  more  matter-of-fact  way,  states,  that  the  poor  fellow  '^  went  out 
of  his  wits  about  Christmas,"  and  that  '^  coming  to  the  place  where  his 
mistress  dwelt,  he  cut  his  own  throat  as  an  earnest  of  his  love." 

The  viscount's  daughter,  vintner's  widow,  and  earl's  spouse,  had  not 
jet  done  with  perplexing  the  poor  hearts  of  susceptible  men.  Here, 
while  she  and  her  lord  keep  loving  household  round  a  merry  hearth, 
oometh  a  man  of  noble  presence,  merely  to  look  upon  her  again,  and 
again,  and  each  time  to  love  her  better  than  when  he  saw  her  last. 
There  is  no  scandal  in  it.  The  new  adorer  is  there  in  disguise,  meaning 
no  offiance  beyond  admiration.  He  simply  wishes  her  well ;  and,  as  Pierre 
says,  ^^  May  not  a  man  wish  his  friend's  wife  well,  and  no  harm  done  ?" 
But  the  countess  is  now  a  widow;  still  in  her  exquisite  beauty,  stiU  most 
touched  by  romantic  sentiment,  still  as  proud  as  she  is  beautiful  and 
romantic;  and  now  she  yields  all  to  that  noble  Ludovic  Stuart;  and  if 
it  *^  was  a  stride"  by  which  she  passed  from  the  vintner's  parlour  to  the 
aarl's  castle,  how  much  wider  is  the  distance  between  her  arbour  in  the 
citizen's  garden  outside  London  Wall  and  the  ducal  hall  where  she  now 
presides  Duchess  of  Richmond  and  Lennox  !  There  we  leave  this  wife 
of  three  husbands.  We  only  know  one  woman  with  whom  she  can  fairly 
be  compared,  namely,  young  Lady  Salusbury,  who,  as  she  was  following 
the  body  of  her  lord  to  church,  was  wooed  and  won  by  Sir  Richard 
dough ;  and  who,  as  she  was  leaving  it^  pleaded  that  engagement  to 
another  suitor,  Morris  Wynne,  of  Gwydir,  to  whom  she  promised  her 
hand,  should  she  ever  follow  her  second  husband  aa  a\i<b  YiAii  ^it^aX  ^vj 
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followed  her  first.  The  case  did  occur;  and  the  li^elj  widow  wedded,  ia 
due  time,  with  patient  Morris. 

The  viscount's  daughter,  whose  last  nuuniage  brings  us  to  the  seroi- 
teenth  century,  was  a  more  worthy  wife  than  the  daughter  of  the  CSiief- 
Justice  Coke  who  sold  her  to  Villiers,  Lord  Purbeck.  There  is,  however, 
in  this  case  some  excuse  for  the  lady.  She  hated  Villiers  befiire  mar- 
riage, and  loathed  him  after.  Hepworth  Dixon,  in  his  Perwnal  Ltfe  of 
BaeoHy  has  described  in  few  and  effective  words,  how  the  young  wife 
fled  firom  her  home,  during  whole  days  and  nights,  walked  the  streets  in 
male  attire,  gave  herself  up  to  Sir  Robert  Howard,  and  drove  her  hus- 
band first  abroad,  and  then  mad.  For  her  conduct^  the  Duke  of  Buds- 
ingham,  the  younger  brother  of  Yilliera,  procured  her  condemnation  to 
stand  in  a  sheet  at  the  door  of  the  Savoy  church ;  but  the  profligate  ladj 
eluded  all  pursuit,  effecting  this  on  one  occasion  by  escaping  in  a  pagers 
dress,  while  the  page,  in  hers,  went  down  the  Strand  in  a  coach,  with 
Buckingham's  men  at  the  wheels.  This  affair  almost  drove  out  of  notitt 
what  was  considered  an  ill-assorted  marriage  of  Lord  Sheffield,  who  mar* 
ried  the  young  daughter  of  Irwin,  '^  a  kind  of  dandng-tntOT  to  Prince 
Henry."  As  this  strange  official,  so  called  in  contemporary  documentiy 
is  also  designated  as  Sir  William  Irwin,  the  grandson  of  the  poet  and 
general  who  fell  in  action  against  the  insurgent  Ket  in  Norfolk  probablj 
did  not  stoop  much  below  his  station  to  take  the  hand  of  the  lady.  He 
fared  better  than  Lord  Rochester  did,  who,  marrying  the  divoroed  wift 
of  Essex,  was  well-nigh  brought  to  the  block  by  that  &ir  poisoner, 
for  the  ^^  doing  away"  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury ;  and  he  kept  a  quieter 
house  than  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  young  Seymour,  subsquently  Marquis 
of  Hertford,  who  in  his  early  days  wedded  with  that  mature  and  auda- 
cious ''  Lady  Arabella,"  with  some  royal  blood  in  her  veins,  and  six-and- 
thirty  years  recorded  against  her,  when  she  ran  away  with  that  impas- 
sioned lad,  and  made  shipwreck  of  their  fortunes. 

The  remaining  marriages  of  this  century  which  challenged  the  puUiD 
approval  or  censure  were  so  numerous,  that  I  can  only  allude  to  the  most 
remarkable  of  them.  First,  there  was  that  of  the  third  Earl  of  Sunder- 
land, who  was  as  versatile  in  love  as  in  politics.  After  being  engaged  to 
Lady  Anne  Digby,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  he  broke  off  the  en- 
gagement, without  cause  assigned,  and  then  not  only  rewooed  but  lewoa 
the  lady,  and  married  her.  Secondly,  there  was  ih%  '^  a£EEiir"  betvreea 
Rochester  and  Mistress  Mallett,  that  rich  northern  beau^,  who  said  of 
her  numerous  suitors  that  Lord  Herbert  was  eager,  Ltmi  Hinchingbroke 
indifferent,  Lord  John  Butler  not  welcome  to  her,  Sir  John  Popham 
ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  only  to  salute  her,  and  Lord  Rocheetiv  as 
ready  to  salute  her  whether  she  would  or  not.  King  Charles  pleaded  to 
the  lady,  in  vain,  for  this  last  lover,  who  took  his  own  course,  and  eai^ 
ried  her  oS  by  force,  as  she  was  returning  fix)m  Whitehall  with  bar 
^jrand&ther.  Lord  Hawley,  after  supping  there  with  Mrs.  Stewart.  The 
aatory  was  great,  but  Uoohestfiir  gaxnedLY^  ^^KflODilt)  «jid  wedded  the  lady. 
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There  were  rererend  men  who  oould  be  as  resolute  as  Rochesteri  but  with 
a  more  pleasant  andacitj.  I  remember  one  very  singular  instance  of  this. 
The  widow  of  the  first  Earl  of  Plymouth,  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Leeds,  was  proceeding  gently  along  a  gallery  in  the  dusk,  when  she  was 
as  gently  detained  and  straightway  as  gently  kissed.  The  countess  was  a 
wmarkahly  self-possessed  woman,  and  instead  of  screaming,  asked  if  ^Aa^ 
WIS  intended  for  her!  The  reply  came  from  the  gallant  Dr.  Bisse, 
Biriiop  of  Hereford,  who  pretended  that  he  had  mistaken  the  countess 
tat  a  maid  of  honour.  Thereupon  ensued  a  quiet  discussion  in  the  twi- 
l%^t,  out  of  which  came  a  matrimonial  engagement,  which  was  speedily 
fidfilled,  to  the  great  enjoyment  of  all  parties  concerned  or  otherwise. 
Hie  bishop,  howerer,  was  thought  to  be  almost  as  bold  a  man  as  Sir 
Qeoige  Rodney,  the  knight  who  married  with  the  widowed  Countess  of 
EHirewsbury,  the  bold  beauty  who  stood  by,  disguised  as  a  page,  while 
bar  paramour  Buckingham  slew  her  husband  in  a  duel.  Towards  the 
dose  of  this  seventeenth  century,  people  were  wondering  at  a  marriage 
which  was  described  as  that  of  '^  Mr.  Fita^ames,  brother  to  the  Duke  of 
Berwick,  with  a  poulterer's  daughter,  sister  to  the  Duchess  of  Northum- 
berland." This  was  peihape  describing  the  union  after  the  firahion  of 
ill-natared  and  envious  people.  The  father  of  the  two  ladies  was  only 
^Mr.  Robert  Wheatley,  of  Brecknock,  Beiks;"  but  as  his  daughter, 
wlian  she  became  Duchess  of  Northumberland,  was  the  widow  of  a  man 
of  such  ancient  &mily  and  estate  as  Thomas  Lucy,  Esq.,  of  Charlecote,  it 
is  probable  that  Mr.  Wheatley  himself  was  a  country  gentleman  of  small 
imans,  and  perhaps  Jacobite  principles,  who  may  on  his  own  farm  have 
nured  turkeys,  and  occasionally  sold  them.  How  easily  an  ill  turn  might 
be  given  to  a  description  of  the  marriage  of  Lord  Mansell's  son,  early  in 
Ae  eighteenth  century,  with  the  daughter  of  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  re- 
BMmbering  that  the  gallant  admiral  had  begun  life  as  a  shoemaker! 

A  marriage  where  there  was  less  difference  of  rank  in  the  respective 
partM,  but  which  was  less  productive  of  happiness,  closes  the  nuptial 
reeord  of  the  century.  The  union  was  that  of  the  clever,  gentle  Charles 
Talbot,  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  that  melancholy  man  who  brought  in  Wil- 
Bam,  would  have  brought  back  James,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
beqnng  the  throne  for  King  George.  That  attractive  man, — towards 
iriiom  Queen  Mary  is  said  to  have  been  tenderly  affected,  and  Lady  Marl- 
borough to  have  downright  loved,  involuntaiy  seducer  as  he  was,  with 
only  one  eye ! — brought  from  Italy  a  bride  who  kept  a  couch  for  him 
stuffed  with  thorns,  and  who  possessed  a  brother  not  at  all  desirable  as 
ft  kinsman.  This  brother,  the  Marquis  de  Paleotd  was,  fortunately, 
hanged  at  Tyburn,  on  St.  Patrick's  day  of  the  year  1718,  for  stabbing 
his  servant. 

This  date  brings  us  fairly  into  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  during  which 
tfie  waywardness  of  Cupid  among  the  lords  and  ladies  was  so  extrava- 
gftnty  and  of  such  frequent  occurrence,  that  to  note  every  instance  would 
be  amply  impossible.    The  name  of  Charles  TalVMd  lemindA  tqa  ^  «x^ 
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Earl  of  Shrewsbury  of  the  same  name,  whose  sister  Juliana  married  Mr. 
Ryan,  an  actor  in  Austin  and  Whitelock's  company,  on  the  circuit  em- 
bracing Newcastle,  Chester,  and  Manchester.  Austin  has  recorded  the 
fact  on  one  of  his  own  play-bills,  which  I  have  before  me.  Ryan  became 
a  picture-dealer  in  Pail-Mall ;  but  his  fortune  there  was  seriously  injured 
by  a  chancery-suit,  in  which  he  became  invoked  with  Lord  Lonsdale. 
He  had  but  a  melancholy  prospect  when  Lady  Juliana  left  him,  a  sor- 
rowing widower,  with  a  numerous  family  relying  on  him  for  support 
This  marriage  took  place  in  1784 ;  but  others  as  singular  for  dispari^  of 
rank  had  occurred  earlier  in  the  century.  For  instance,  in  May  1731, 
the  Countess-Dowager  of  Winchelsea  married  Mr.  Rawlinson,  a  wine- 
merchant;  and,  in  1789,  Lady  Henrietta  Waldegrave,  daughter  of  the 
first  earl,  and  great-granddatighter  of  King  James  Il.y  married  Beard 
the  actor.  This  was  not  the  first  instance  of  such  a  marriage,  a  **  lady 
of  family"  having  wedded  with  graceful  Scudamore,  of  the  LincoInVInn 
Theatre.  Later  in  the  centiiry.  Lady  Susan  Fox,  daughter  of  the  Eail 
of  Ilchester,  married  0*Brien  the  actor,  for  whom  Charles  James  Fox 
provided,  most  generously,  at  the  expense  of  the  country ! 

On  the  other  hand,  this  century  ofiers  several  examples  of  peers,  or 
gentlemen  of  their  family,  wedding  with  actresses.  There  is  scarcelj 
any  thing  more  touching  in  romance  than  the  scene  which  took  place  in 
the  room  over  the  gateway  of  St.  James's  Palace,  when  the  great  Bad 
of  Peterborough  took  the  shrinking  but  happy  Anastasia  Robinson  Isj 
the  hand,  and  in  presence  of  his  famjly  acknowledged  her  as  his  wife. 
Before  Peg  Woffington  left'  the  stage,  George,  son  of  Lord  Cholmondelyy 
married  her  sister  Mary.  It  was  their  daughter  who,  when  lady-in- 
waiting  to  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  was  killed,  in  1806,  by  the  overtom- 
ing  of  a  carriage  in  which  that  not  very  scrupulous  princess  was  riding 
with  Peg  Woffiogton's  niece  for  a  maid  of  honour.  It  was  nearer  the 
close  of  the  ceotury  when  the  Earl  of  Derby  made  a  countess  of  Eliu- 
beth  Farren,  actress,  and  daughter  of  a  Cork  surgeon  without  practioB; 
and  I  may  notice,  parenthetically,  here  that,  since  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury has  thus  far  run  its  course,  three  earls — Craven,  Harrington,  and 
Essex,  and  one  baron,  Thurlow,  nephew  of  the  chancellor,  mated  with 
ladies  who  had  previously  been  illustrious  on  the  stage.  Good  Looiti 
Brunton,  Mbs  Foote,  and  the  silver-toned  Kitty  Stephens,  became  count- 
esses ;  and  the  voice  of  Mary  Bolton  won  for  her  the  baronial  coronet 
which  she  worthily  shared  with  Lord  Thurlow. 

Deal*  old  Mrs.  Delany,  when  recording  the  marriage  of  Lord  Gae^ 
narvon  and  a  daughter  of  Lord  Bruce,  describes  them  as  ^'  the  ugliest 
couple  this  day  in  England ;  but  then,"  she  adds,  '^  there*s  riches  and 
great  alliance,  and  that  is  first  to  be  considered."  Such  consideration 
was  undoubtedly  exercised  in  connexion  with  many  of  the .  nuuriages  of 
the  last  century ;  but  there  were  many  exceptions.  The  DuoheM  of 
Portland  was  in  fits  at  her  son,  Lord  Edward  Bentinck,  manying  the 
daughter  of  Cumberland  tiie  uutkot  \  \s^  \k<^  'Qoi^^i^-Diicfaiefls  of  Lain- 
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Iter  did  not  sernple  to  ''make  an  honest  man"  of  her  son's  tutor,  William 
OgQyie.  But  there  were  weddings  exhibiting  wider  extremes  than 
kheBe.  When  the  vault  at  Gannons  used  to  be  shown,  the  visitor  saw  a 
lumdsome  coffin  without  a  plate,  and  he  was  told  that  it  was  ''  the  dairy- 
maid's ;''  that  is,  the  Duchess  of  Chandos,  who  had  been  a  dairy-maid 
before  the  second  duke  married  her.  Barlow,  indeed,  in  his  once  fashion- 
Me  Peerage,  says  of  Mrs.  Anne  Browne,  as  the  duchess  was  called 
before  marriage,  that,  ''though  brought  up  in  her  youth  in  the  most 
ibandoned  scenes  of  low  life,  she  was,  after  her  marriage,  celebrated  for 
ber  pradence  and  discretion."  This  union  was  childless;  not  so  the 
other  happier  and  more  remarkable  "  mesalliance,"  if  it  may  be  so  called, 
if  the  eighteenth  century.  When  Farmer  Hoggins,  of  Bolas,  Salop, 
igreed  to  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Sarah  with  the  gentleman  who 
tuid  been  lodging  with  them,  one  Mr.  Cecil,  he  little  dreamed  of  the 
{[leatDess  to  which  he  was  raising  her.  When  the  bridegroom  took  his 
fonng  wife  "  home,"  it  was  to  Burleigh,  where  she  learnt,  for  the  first 
ime,  that  she  was  Countess  of  Exeter.  The  poor  lady  never  fully  re- 
90vered  from  the  shock  of  the  discovery ;  but  she  lefb  descendants,  the 
inheritors  or  heirs  of  rank  and  fortune.  Among  the  former  may  be  reck- 
med  her  son,  the  present  Msrquis  of  Exeter;  among  the  latter,  her 
ipreat-grandson  by  her  only  daughter,  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Pierrepoint, 
irhose  only  daughter  married  Lord  Charles  Wellesley,  the  elder  son  of 
irhieh  deceased  lord  is  heir-presumptive  to  the  dukedom  of  Wellington. 

The  cases  of  Lord  Coningsby  and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  are  less 
igreeable  illustrations  of  the  "  social  love"  of  the  last  century.  The 
Srst-named  nobleman  had  formed  a  "  love-match,"  which  was  not  child- 
MB ;  but  when  he  was  created  an  English  peer,  the  patent  limited  the 
mocession  to  children  he  might  have  by  his  next  wife.  This  caprice  of 
ny  lord's  was  never  accounted  for.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke  named 
ibove  was  that  Henry  Herbert  who  enjoyed  the  title  from  1751  to 
L7tf4.  This  earl,  when  married,  eloped  to  Italy,  in  1762,  with  Kitty 
Jtbj  Hunter.  He  endeavoured  to  justify  himsilf  to  his  wife,  in  a  polite 
jetter,  by  expressing  the  great  regret  with  which  he  had  discovered  that, 
ang  as  he  had  known  her,  he  had  never  been  able  to  love  her  as  much 
18  she  deserved;  but  he  invited  his  wife  to  accompany  him  and  Kitty 
n  their  travels  abroad ;  "  and  she,"  says  Walpole,  "  who  is  all  gentleness 
md  tenderness,  was  with  difficulty  withheld  from  acting  as  mad  a  part, 
ran  goodness,  as  he  had  done  from  guilt  and  folly."  The  nymph  her- 
lelf  was  brought  back  to  England  in  a  privateer  commanded  by  a  firiend 
if  her  father,  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty ;  and  she  subsequently 
narried  Captain,  afterwards  Field-Marshal,  Sir  Alured  Clarke. 

In  the  last  century,  the  marriage  of  the  two  brothers  of  George  IIL, 
lamely,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  with  the  illegitimate  daughter  of  Sir 
Bdward  Walpole,  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  with  Mrs.  Horton,  the 
srtt  beautiful  Anne  Luttrell,  set  the  gossip -world  in  agitation.  Of  thA 
Srst  of  these  ladles  there  are  many  graceful  sketctiea  m'^ii\^<^*)  ^l^^ 
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second,  less  is  known ;  but  Sir  Robert  Lawley  gave  a  pleasant  one,  wben 
he  described  his  riding  to  a  Christmas  bdl  at  Tamworth  with  Anne 
Luttrell  behind  him,  on  a  pillion,  with  her  hoop  so  adjusted  for  coo- 
Tenience  as  to  shield  her  face.  I  have  been  t(dd  on  good  anthori^  that 
the  registration  of  this  marriage  was  entered  on  a  page  ezactlj  behind 
that  of  the  marriage  of  Prince  George  (afterwards  George  IIL)  with 
Hannah  Lightfoot,  the  Quakeress ;  so  that  one  entry  ooold  not  be  cot 
out  without  carrying  off  the  other. 

Contemporary  memoirs  are  so  rich  in  details  of  the  love-makii^, 
love-marring,  and  the  marrying  of  the  last  century,  that  it  becomes 
more  easy  to  refer  to  the  mass  than  to  give  samples  from  the  meason. 
Suitors  seem  to  have  wooed  like  lovers  in  the  seventeenth-centnij 
comedy.  A  newly-married  pair,  of  rank  and  riches,  went  tojcoort  in 
two  sedans,  Uazing  with  diamonds,  and  as  eccentric-looking  as  a  aimilsr 
couple  in  a  modem  extravaganza.  Occasionally,  the  apparently  fondeit 
couples  were  half-inclined  to  ^^  break  off"  and  go  home,  after  they  hid 
entered  the  church.  It  was  perhaps  this  that  made  the  minor  poets  eo 
ecstatic  when  a  noble  pair  were  indissolubly  bound  in  the  '^  chains  of 
Hymen."  Such  a  poet  celebrated  the  nuptials  of  the  third  Duke  of  Dorset 
with  Arabella  Cope  in  an  ode  which  began  with  the  odd  asauranoe,  tint 
'^  Hills,  valleys,  groves,  and  sheep  and  &wns  shall  sing,"  which  Inckily 
they  did  not. 

Amid  the  hundreds  of  marriages  of  the  eighteenth  century  whiek 
crowd  upon  my  memory,  the  most  agreeable  to  that  memory  is  con- 
nected with  a  pale  but  noble-looking  lady  who  was  surviving,  in  old 
age,  during  the  last  half  of  it.  I  allude  to  Queen  Caroline's  fair  maid  of 
honour,  Mary  M'Kenzie,  granddaughter  of  the  Earl  of  Seaforth.  Marj 
was  loved  by  a  young  gentleman  named  Price,  who  unfortunately  finud 
such  undesired  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Countess  of  Deloraine^  the 
'^favourite"  of  (George  II.,  that  a  nearly  successful  attempt  to  pcnsoa 
Mary  was  generally  laid  to  the  account  of  Lady  Deloraine.  The  too 
good-natured  queen  gat^  a  supper  of  reconciliation,  at  which  aU  ths 
parties  concerned,  and  some  who  were  not,  were  present.  As  the  young 
maid  of  honour  slowly  and  feebly  advanced  on  her  entry  towaitls  the 
queen,  every  one  saw  with  regret  that  her  once  exquisite  complexioft 
was  entirely  destroyed.  The  queen  herself  could  not  help  exclaiming  in 
the  hearing  of  Mr.  Price,  '^  How  changed  she  looks !"  "  In  my  eyes,'* 
replied  the  faithAil  suitor,  '^she  is  more  lovely  than  ever!"  Caroline 
smiled.  The  young  couple  were  married  that  summer;  and  the  pak 
granddaughter  of  the  'Earl  of  Seaforth  became  a  happy  wife  at  hmnfl^ 
and  the  heroine  of  many  a  ballad  sung  abroad. 

J.D. 
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Thb  official  register  of  shipwrecks  laid  annually  before  Parliament  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  rereals  the  '^  horrible  and  heartrending"  £Eict  that  daring 
the  last  eight  or  nine  years  there  has  been  an  average  annual  loss  of  800 
KreSy  and  a  destruction  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  property,  from  shipwrecks^ 
of  one  kind  and  another^  on  the  shores  of  the  seas  immediately  surround- 
ing the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  year  1860,  which,  it  may  be  recol- 
lected, was  of  an  unusually  stormy  character,  the  number  of  wrecks  was 
lamentably  great ;  there  being  a  total  loss  of  1379,  or  146  above  the 
arerage  of  the  last  six  annual  returns;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  matter  of 
Bnoere  congratulation  to  find  that  the  loss  of  li&  has  been  considerably 
IsHy  being  536,  or  264  under  the  annual  average  of  the  last  nine  years. 
More  than  four  times  that  number  were  saved  by  life-boats,  the  rocket 
and  mortar  apparatus,  shore-boats,  (ic,  but^  of  course,  in  cases  involving 
mminent  risk  of  life,  by  far  the  largest  proportion  was  rescued  by  that 
aoUest  and  most  effective  means  we  at  present  possess  of  helping  our 
shipwrecked  fellow-creatures — the  Life-boat. 

The  question,  ''  How  to  reduce  these  alarming  casualties  to  a  mini- 
mnm,"  is  answered  under  these  heads:  By  means  provided  on  board 
vessels ;  and  by  means  provided  on  shore.  The  former  can  only  be  effected 
hj  the  ship-owners  themselves  on  board  their  own  vessels,  but  the  latter 
admits  of  the  cooperation  of  the  State  with  the  private  benevolence  of 
indiTiduals.  From  the  shore,  there  are  three  methods  of  diminishing  and 
preventing  casualties  at  sea :  1st,  the  improvement  of  existing  harbours 
and  the  creation  of  new  ones,  and  the  maintaining  a  sufficient  number  of 
figbdiouses,  beacons,  and  buoys ;  2d,  the  placing  of  life-boats  wherever 
wrecks  are  frequent,  and  men  can  be  found  ready  to  work  them;  3d, 
the  provision  of  rocket  and  mortar  life-saving  apparatus  in  those  places 
wihere  life-boats  cannot  be  made  available.  Under  the  admirable  care  of 
die  Trinity  Board,  the  lighting  and  buoying  of  our  coasts  are  scarcely 
ei^Mible  of  improvement;  but  the  question  of  refuge  harbours  is  a  vexed 
one.  Many  think  that  they  should  be  constructed  without  Government  aid, 
tj  the  various  shipping  interests  [which  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from 
Aem;  an  idea  that,  even  if  a  just  one  regarding  every  eligible  locality,  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  realise,  from  the  overwhelming  expense. 
The  works  already  in  hand  at  Dover,  Portland,  Aldemey,  and  Holyhead, 
progress  but  slowly  in  spite  of  all  exertions;  a  single  gale  often  destroying 
the  labours  of  months  and  the  outlay  of  thousands.  They,  and  other 
harbours  of  refuge  proposed,  or  even  now  commenced,  must  be  for  the 
fbll  benefit  of  the  next  generation  rather  than  of  our  own ;  in  the  good 
time  coming,  there  will,  no  doubt,  exist  a  sufficient  number  around  our 
coasts ;  but,  meanwhile,  we  must  actively  have  recourse  to  some  readier 
plan  for  lessening  the  dangers  of  shipwreck.  Since  the  paseiu^  <^{ 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  m  1864^  the  rocket  and  mox^ax  vq^wc^Xk^s^ 
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for  effecting  communication  with  wrecked  vessels  from  the  shore,  has 
been  placed  entirely  under  the  efficient  superintendence  of  the  Board  of 
Trade^  who  work  it  through  the  agency  of  the  Coast-guard  force,  the 
members  of  which,  as  sailors  in  the  Royal  Navy,  are  skilled  in  gunnery, 
and  are  therefore  the  fittest  persons  to  be  intrusted  with  its  management 
This  apparatus,  although  most  successful  in  its  sphere,  can  only  be  em- 
ployed in  the  case  of  a  wreck  within  shot  from  the  shore.  Some  less  re- 
stricted means  of  help  is  therefore  necessary  for  the  great  bulk  of  casual- 
ties at  sea,  and  this  is  found  in  the  second  method  above  mentioned — the 
placing  of  life-boats  at  suitable  spots  upon  our  coasts. 

And  what,  then,  is  a  life-boat  ?  We  hear  occasionally  of  its  wonderfol 
performances  amid  the  fiercest  gales,  and  feel  proud  to  call  ourselves  the . 
countrymen  of  its  gallant  crews;  but,  if  not  resident  where  one  is  stationed, 
most  likely  have  but  a  vague  notion  wherein  it  differs  firom  an  ordinary 
stout  sea-going  boat,  as  its  name  suggests  it  does.  We  know  that  its  duty 
is  to  go  afloat  in  weather  in  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  an  ordinaiy 
boat  to  live ;  but  we  may  not  know  of  the  extent  of  its  powers,  nor  of  the 
way  in  which  it  is  built  so  as  to  insure  those  powers.  Nevertheless,  the 
construction  of  the  life-boat  is  well  worthy  of  being  understood,  as  well  on 
account  of  the  noble  services  it  renders  to  humanity  at  large,  and  of  its 
particular  interest  to  every  dweller  in  an  island  home,  as  of  its  great  sim- 
plicity and  almost  perfect  fitness  for  the  performance  of  its  duty. 

Like  most  of  our  institutions  and  inventions  which  have  philanthropy 
for  their  end  and  object,  the  life-boat  is  of  comparatively  modem  origin. 
Less  than  eighty  years  ago  such  a  thing  was  not  known.  But  in  Sep- 
tember 1789,  the  wreck  of  the  ship  Adventurey  of  Newcastle,  on  the  Herd 
Sand  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  happening  in  the  presence  of  thousands  of 
spectators,  powerless  to  assist  the  unfortunate  crew  that  perished  before 
their  eyes,  a  subscription  was  thereupon  raised,  and  a  premium  offered 
for  the  best  model  of  a  life-boat.  One  William  Wouldhave  was  the 
only  person,  it  is  believed,  who  sent  in  a  model  to  the  Gonunittee,  the 
idea  of  which  was  suggested  to  him,  as  he  stated  to  a  fiiend,  '^  by  the 
circumstance  of  a  woman,  at  the  Field- House  well,  asking  him  to  assist 
her  to  put  a  skeel  of  water  on  her  head.  She  had  a  piece  of  a  broken 
wooden  dish  floating  in  the  water,  which,  he  observed,  floated  with  the 
points  upwards.  He  turned  it  over  several  times,  and  ascertained  that  it 
always  righted  itself"  Some  speak  of  Wouldhave  as  the  inventor  of 
the  life-boat,  but  the  Committee  awarded  the  premium  to  Henry  Great- 
head,  a  boat-builder  of  South  Shields,  '^  who,"  they  said,  "  suggested  the 
material  improvement  of  making  the  keel  curved  instead  of  straight ;"  a 
principle  precisely  opposed  to  that  most  approved  in  the  present  day. 
Greathead  was  at  once  employed  to  build  a  boat  on  his  plan.  It  partook 
of  the  appearance  of  a  whale-boat;  the  stem  and  stem  were  alike,  and 
raked  so  sharply,  that  while  the  extreme  length  measured  30  feet^  the 
keel  was  only  20  feet  long;  beam,  10  feet;  depth  amidships,  3^  f«iet 
Buojancf  was  gained  by  a  coik  \vmn^  ^  ioox  XJtivek^'uhiQh  ran  fore  and 
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aft  on  each  side  from  the  deck  up  to  the  thwarts,  and  by  a  large  cork 
fender  outside,  SI  feet  long.  She  pulled  10  oars,  but  possessed  neither 
self-righting  power  in  the  event  of  an  upset,  nor  any  means  of  freeing 
herself  from  shipped  water.  She  was  launched  at  South  Shields  on  the 
80th  January  1790,  and  in  the  following  year,  upon  the  very  first  occa- 
sion on  Tfi^ch  her  services  were  required,  proved  her  merits  by  saving 
the  crew  of  a  Sunderland  brig  stranded  at  the  entrance  of  the  Tyne. 
Some  of  these  boats,  variously  modified  from  time  to  time,  have  done, 
and  are  now  doing,  valuable  service  at  Shields,  and  other  ports  in  the 
north  of  England.  To  Greathead,  accordingly,  is  given  the  credit  of 
having  constructed  the  first  practical  life-boat,  in  consideration  whereof 
he  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  grants  of  100/.  each 
firom  Lloyd's  and  the  Trinity  Corporation,  and  1200/.  from  Parliament. 

But  four  years  prior  to  Greathead's  invention,  Lionel  Lukin,  a 
London  coach-builder,  took  out  a  patent  for  a  life-boat,  concerning  which 
aQ  records  have  been  lost,  saving  that  she  had  projecting  gunwales,  and 
derived  her  buoyancy  from  air-cases  built  in  and  around  the  sides,  and 
under  the  thwarts.  Lukin  died  at  Hythe  in  1834;  and  on  his  tomb- 
stone is  inscribed :  ''  This  Lionel  Lukin  was  the  first  who  built  a  life-boat, 
and  was  the  original  inventor  of  that  principle  of  safety,  by  which  many 
lives  and  much  property  have  been  saved  firom  shipwreck;  and  he  obtained 
the  King's  patent  in  1785."  This  epitaph,  however,  has  not  interfered  with 
Greathead's  reputation :  if  he  knew  any  thing  of  Lukin's  patent,  at  all 
events  he  rejected  the  latter's  system  of  air- cases,  and  adopted  cork  instead. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  the  earliest  life-boats.  During 
the  next  sixty  years  a  few  others  were  built,  and  improvements  suggested 
m  those  already  in  use — there  were  about  six  vuieties  altogether — but  all 
were  deficient  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  necessary  qualities,  and  it  was 
manifest  that  the  requisite  degree  of  excellence  had  yet  to  be  attained. 
Under  this  conviction.  Admiral  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  President 
of  the  National  Life-boat  Institution,  offered,  in  1850,  a  prize  of  one  hun- 
dred guineas  for  the  best  model  of  a  life-boat,  as  a  means  whereby  the 
horrors  of  increasing  shipwrecks,  especially  on  the  northern  and  eastern 
coasts,  might  be  materially  lessened.  Not  fewer  than  280  plans  and 
models  were  sent  in  to  the  committee  of  practical  men  appointed  by  his 
Grace  to  consider  their  merits.  The  examiners  took  as  their  standard  the 
Tarious  qualities  of  a  perfect  life-boat,  and  noted  how  nearly  the  merits  of 
the  respective  plans  approximated  to  them ;  a  summary  of  diese  partial  re- 
sults gave  an  aggregate  result  for  each  boat,  and  determined  its  relative 
excellence.  After  the  six  models  standing  best  had  been  placed  side  by 
aide,  and  their  points  carefully  considered  for  the  third  time,  the  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  James  Beeching,  of  Great  Yarmouth,  as  constructor  of 
the  boat  which  combined  the  greatest  number  of  good  qualities.  She 
was  of  oak,  clench  built, — L  e^  die  outside  planking  lapped  one  over  the 
other, — 36  feet  long,  0  feet  broad,,  had  a  nearly  upright  stem  and  a  rather 
raking  stem-post^  and  was  ballasted  by  a  light  atraighl  ieotl\l!^  vsLd^^^X 
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tons  of  water  in  separate  compartments.  Buojrancy  was  gained  from 
air-cases  placed  at  the  bow  and  stem^  around  part  of  the  sides,  and  nnder 
the  deck,  and  also  from  an  external  cork  fender,  as  in  Greathead's  boat 
Provision  was  made  for  freeing  her  from  shipped  water,  and  for  self- 
righting,  if  oyertamed. 

But,  curiously  enough,  although  Mr.  Beeching  Teceiyed  the  Duke's 
premium,  the  examiners  did  not  consider  his  boat,  with  all  her  merits,  up 
to  the  mark ;  their  ideal  of  the  English  life-boat  was  not  jet  before  them. 
Accordingly,  a  m«nber  of  the  committee,  James  Peake,  Esq.,  Assistant 
'  Master  Shipwright  in  H.M.  dockyard  at  Woolmch  (actively  assisted  by 
anbther  member.  Captain  Washington,  R.N.,  Hydrographer  of  the  Admi- 
ralty), was  requested  by  his  colleagues  to  fbmish  a  design  for  a  li£B-boat 
which  should  combine  as  many  as  possible  of  the  advantages,  and  have  as 
frw  as  possible  of  the  defects,  of  the  best  of  the  models  examined  by  them. 
Mr.  Peake  therefore  designed  a  boat,  which,  by  the  authority  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty,  was  built  in  Woolwich  Dockyard,  at  the  Government 
expense;  and  this,  with  even  yet  a  few  improvements,  is  the  model  of  the 
present  day.  The  Royal  National  Life-boat  Institution  builds  from  no 
other,  and  now  possesses  about  100  of  them  out  of  their  total  number  of 
121;  while  many  have  been  sent  to  Russia,  Prussia,  Spain,  Portugal,  Vera 
Cruz,  Chili,  and  our  colonies  of  Ceylon,  Australia,  ^«nd  the  Cape. 

It  is  desirable  that  a  life-boat  should  possess  the  following  qualities: 

1.  Strength  of  build. 

2.  Ballast,  and  great  lateral  stability. 

3.  Extra  buoyancy. 

4.  Inunediate  self-discharge  of  any  water  breaking  into  her. 
^.  Power  of  sdf-righting,  if  upset. 

6.  Stowage  room  for  a  number  of  passengers. 

7.  Speed  against  a  heavy  sea. 

This  arrangement  does  not  necessarily  indicate  any  order  of  merit ; 
it  has  been  adopted  under  the  hope  that,  while  the  reader  is  shown  how 
the  model  English  life-boat  embodies  those  properties  in  the  highest 
degree,  there  may  at  the  same  time  be  presented  to  him,  with  the  aid  of 
the  annexed  plans,  as  lucid  a  picture  of  sudi  a  life-boat's  construction,  from 
the  laying  down  of  the  keel  to  the  laying  on  of  the  last  coat  of  paint,  as 
if  he  were  witness  of  the  entire  interesting  process  at  Messrs.  Forrestt's 
building-yards  at  Limehouse.  We  will  take  as  the  type  of  a  first-class 
life-boat  just  such  a  one  as  has  been  supplied  within  the  last  two  years 
to  Whitby,  the  Orme's  Head,  Southport,  St  Andrew's,  <&c.,  viz.  82  ft. 
long,  8  ft  broad,  3  fb.  0  in.  depth  amidships,  rowing  10  oars,  double- 
banked,  weighing  2}  tons,  and  costing  182Z.  There  are,  chiefly  on  the 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  coasts,  some  krger  sailing  boats,  built  from  a  local 
design.  Again,  smaller  and  lighter  boats,  rowing  6  oars,  single-banked, 
are  constructed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  localities  where  there  are  not 
many  boatmen  to  launch  and  man  them. 

J.  Strength  i^JBwid.—h^  our  deaeri^tkm  commence,  in  diip-ahape 
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style,  from  the  keel.  This  is  of  American  elm,  and  underneath  is  a  false 
keel  of  cast  iron  weighing  8i  cwt.  The  latter  not  only  protects  the  former, 
bat  assists  the  boat's  stability,  and  even  speed  in  heayy  weather;  and 
forms  also  a  most  important  element  in  the  power  of  self-righting,  as  will 
be  presently  shown.  Above  the  keel  an  aperture  is  left  for  the  planking 
which  constitutes  the  hull  to  pass  through  on  its  way  from  gunwale  to 
gunwale;  then  there  comes  a  horiisontal  board  called  the  ^'hog-piece,'' 
and  above  that  the  keelson ;  these  two  are  firmly  bolted  to  the  keel,  and 
the  whole  forms  a  strong  and  rigid  backbone  ;  the  bolts,  of  course,  pass- 
ing through  the  hull-planking.  The  hull  consists  of  two  layers,  or  skins, 
of  white  Baltic  battens,  laid  diagonally  without  any  timbers  or  ribs,  as  in 
ordinary  ships  and  boats  (excepting  a  few  floor  or  transverse  timbers). 
It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark  that  the  direction  of  the  diagonal 
planking  in  the  outer  skin  is  crossed  by  that  of  the  inner.  These  battens 
are  half  an  inch  thick,  and  every  one  passes  between  the  ^'  hog-pieoe" 
and  the  keel,  thus  being  a  part  of  each  side,  excepting  within  about  three 
feet  of  the  forefoot,  where  they  run  into  the  rabbet  of  the  oak  stem,  and 
similarly  also  at  the  stem.  The  skins  are  well  nailed  together  with 
copper  nails  clenched,  and  have  between  them  a  sheet  of  painted  canvas. 
Enough  has  now  been  said  to  show,  with  the  assistance  of  the  plans,  that 
the  general  external  form  of  the  hull  is  that  of  a  flat-floored  boat,  whose 
sides  amidships  are  much  lower  than  at  the  ends,  on  approaching  which 
they  sheer,  or  rise,  considerably;  whose  stem  and  stem  rake,  and  are 
alike,  or  nearly  so.  So  neat  is  the  workmanship,  that  even  at  this  stage 
of  oonstmction  the  inside  of  the  hull  looks  almost  as  smooth  as  the  inside 
of  an  almond-shell.  Lightness,  space,  and  great  strength  are  gained  by 
this  diagonal  system  of  building ;  each  plank  is  thoroiighly  bonded  to  its 
neighbour,  and  the  entire  hull,  though  but  an  inch  thick,  is  rigid  and 
almost  indestructible.  No  better  proof  of  the  wonderful  strength  of  one 
of  these  life -boats  is  needed,  than  an  inspection  of  the  one  which  was 
battered  against  the  sea-wall  at  Scarborough,  on  November  2d,  1861. 
Probably  no  boat  was  ever  subjected  to  such  a  terrible  knocking  about, 
without  being  utterly  destroyed,  as  this.  She  was  rq)eatedly  dashed  by 
the  waves  against  the  Spa-wall  with  such  violence  that  two  holes,  the 
smaller  big  enough  for  a  man  to  crawl  through,  were  stove  in  the  starboard 
side;  the  strong  iron  rudder -fittings  on  the  stem -post  were  bent  like 
wire;  and  the  external  wale  was  ripped  ofi*,  and  now  hangs  around  the 
aide  just  as  a  great  hawser  would ;  but  yet  the  hull,  both  in  strength 
and  fi>rm,  is  otherwise  well-nigh  uninjured,  and  scarcely  a  plank  or  a 
nail,  saving  those  smashed  away,  have  started.  The  external  wale  just 
mentioned  is  a  thick  rib  of  American  elm,  as  tough  as  whalebone,  that 
runs  around  the  outside  of  the  gunwale,  and  serves  as  a  fender;  from  it 
hang  life-lines,  festoons  of  rope,  to  which  persons  in  the  water  may  cling 
until  they  can  be  assisted ;  the  two  central  life-lines  are  festooned  deeper 
than  the  rest,  to  be  used  as  stirrups  in  getting  into  the  boat^  an  operation 
bjr  no  means  eaqr  ibrnumbed  limbs  enoumbeNd  mtii  «»Xnx«tedL  ^gHm«fi^»» 
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S.  Ballast,  and  great  lateral  Stability. — This  stability,  or  tendency 
to  preserve  an  upright  position  when  afloat^  is  commonly  called  stiffiiess ; 
it  is  gained  either  by  ballast,  or  by  breadth  of  beam.  Now,  in  a  heavy  sea, 
it  is  extremely  dangerous  if*  the  ballast  of  any  ordinary  boat  be  of  iron, 
shingle,  or  any  substance  of  greater  specific  gravity  than  water;  for, 
should  the  boat  be  filled  by  a  wave,  she  must  inevitably  sink.  But  a 
life-boat  is  endowed  with  a  great  amount  of  extra  buoyancy,  and  there- 
fore may  carry  ballast  of  any  kind  without  risk.  This  not  only  gives 
stability,  and  consequently  safety,  but  it  acts  as  the  fly-wheel  which  regu- 
lates, and  carries  past  the  **  dead  points,"  the  motion  of  a  steam-engine. 
The  rougher  the  sea,  the  greater  the  momentum  required  by  tlie  boat  to 
cleave  through  a  heavy  breaker,  and  yet  still  keep  *^  way"  on  ere  met 
by  another,  by  which  else  she  might  be  overcome,  and,  broaching-to, 
fall  into  the  trough  of  the  sea.  Greathead's  boats  usually  dispensed 
with  ballast,  and  relied  on  their  breadth  of  beam  (at  least  one-third  of 
their  length)  for  stability.  The  Norfolk  ones  ballast  fritli  water.  It 
may  seem  strange  to  say  that  our  boats  are  ballasted  not  only  by  their 
heavy  iron  keel,  but  also  by  light  wood  or  cork ;  yet  such  is  nevertheless 
the  case.  The  floor  of  the  boat  is  divided  by  bulkheads  into  compart- 
ments, communicating  by  drain-holes,  through  which  any  leakage  can 
flow  into  a  tank  in  the  central  compartment,  whence  it  can  be  pumped 
out  by  one  of  the  crew  while  afloat.  These  compartments  are  partiallj 
filled  with  large  solid  chocks  of  light  wood,  or  of  cork  enclosed  in  water- 
tight casing,  which  constitute  manageable,  useful  ballast,  not  liable  to  any 
accident  while  the  boat  remains  uninjured,  and  keeping  the  water  out, 
and  adding  to  her  buoyancy  if  the  floor  be  stove  in. 

3.  Extra  Buoyancy, — The  property  which  especially  distinguishes 
life-boats  from  all  ordinary  boats  is  their  being  unsubmergible.  All  of 
them  possess  it,  though  in  some  it  is  inadequate,  or  unskilfully  applied. 
So  long  as  the  necessary  space  for  rowing  and  working  the  boat,  and  for 
stowing  shipwrecked  people,  is  not  interfered  with,  the  amount  of  extra 
buoyancy  cannot  be  too  great.  Air-boxes,  filling  up  all  the  spare  spaces 
within  a  life-boat,  are  the  great  means  to  obtain  this  end.  Empty  casks 
have  been  used,  but  are  not  suitable ;  for,  since  they  do  not  fit  closely 
together,  water  is  harboured  in  their  interstices.  The  improved  Great- 
head  boats,  now  in  use  at  Shields,  have  air-cases  between  the  deck  and 
floor,  and  large  side  air-cases  above  the  deck  :  it  will  be  remembered  that 
they  do  not  require  any  space  for  ballast,  as  they  trust  to  their  great 
beam  for  stability.  In  our  model  boat,  extra  buoyancy  is  gained  by  the 
light  wood  of  which  the  hull  is  built,  by  the  wooden  ballast,  by  air- 
compartments  beneath  the  deck,  by  large  fixed  air-cases  at  the  ends,  and 
by  smaller  detached  ones  around  the  sides  above  the  deck. 

We  now  come  to  the  deck,  which  is  of  yellow  pine,  an  inch  thick, 

well  caulked  and  rendered  water-tight,  and  placed  at,  or  radier  above, 

what  18  called  the  load  water-line,  or  that  line  up  to  which  the  boat 

sinks  when  laden.    This  dec\L  tuxa  liScAoxi^^yoL^  ^^\»i^  of  the  boat, 
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with  t  sheer  fore  and  aft,  and  abore  it  are  the  two  large  end  air-caMS 
reapectirely  filling  np  the  bovB  and  the  gtem-ebeets  for  about  fottr  and 
a  half  feet  in  length.  A  longitudinal  bulkhead,  in  the  plane  of  the  keel, 
bisects  each  of  Hiese  cases ;  hence,  with  the  compartment  below  the  deck, 
already  mentioned,  the  extremltiea  are  amply  provided  against  accidents; 
if  eithtf  dirisioii  were  stove  in,  the  other  two  would  bear  them  up  un- 
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Fig.  3.— Bouv  Plan, 
iliowing   the    exterior    form    of 
trsnflverae    aeclions   at   difTereiit 
disluicei  from  item  to  atern. 


A.  Side  Air.Boxes. 
R.  lielieTins  Tuiwi, 

C.  Air-SpAces,  «nd  Wood  and  Cork  BalluL 

D.  WeU. 


harmed.  The  main  object  of  these  end  au--CBses  ia,  to  provide  self- 
righting  power :  were,  however,  tlie  whole  floor  smashed  in  pieces,  they 
alone  hare  sufficient  buoyancy  to  float  the  boat.  The  detached  smaller 
air-boxes  extend  along,  and  fit  accurately  to,  the  sides,  from  the  level  of 
the  thwart  (or  rower's  seat)  to  the  deck;  and  are  considerably  narrower 
at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom  (see  fig.  4) :  thus,  if  a  sea  be  shipped,  they 
perform  the  esseutiai  service  of  confining  the  water  to  the  midship  parts 
of  the  boat.  They  are  strong,  though  made  of  dry  fir  only  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  thick ;  the  outside  is  then  coated  with  Jeffery's  marine  glue,  upon 
which,  while  hot,  thin  canvas  is  laid  and  well  ironed,  juit  %a  ^\wHi&w«fc 
would  iron  a  shirty  astil  it  almost  becomes  a  ipart  oj  xii«  nwA.  tVft-j  w» 
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thus  made  perfectly  water-tight,  and  when  painted  and  numbered  vk 
ready  for  their  places.    The  tops  of  the  large  end  air-cases  are  in  like 
.  manner  covered  with  prepared  canvasy  additionally  protected  by  a  l^r^ 
of  cork  having  all  the  pores  well  filled  with  beeswax  and  varnish. 

4.  Immediate  Self-discharge  ojany  Water  breaJdng  into  her, — This  is 
another  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  a  life-boat ;  and  it  is  one  that  can 
only  be  obtained  perfectly  in  those  boats  which  have  a  water-tight  deck 
at,  or  above,  the  load  water-line.  Decked  life-boats  relieve  themselves  bj 
the  following  exceedingly  simple  contrivance.  Circidar  holes,  varying  in 
number,  and  each  six  inches  in  diameter,  are  cut  through  the  deck  and 
floor ;  through  these  pass  copper  tubes  tightly  flanged  down  at  each  end : 
thus  there  is  perfect  communication  between  the  sea  and  the  deck,  al* 
though  no  water  can  find  its  way  into  the  spaces  below  deck.  In  the  seif- 
righting  life-boats,  a  self-acting  valve  is  fixed  in  each  tube.  Nothing  can 
be  simpler  than  the  action  of  this  valve.  Shipped  water,  being  unable  to 
find  any  lurking  comers,  flows  towards  the  lowest  part  of  the  deck,  where 
the  tubes  are  placed ;  and,  in  obedience  to  a  common  law  of  fluids,  which 
bids  them  seek  a  uniform  level  (for  the  deck  is  at,  or  above,  the  water- 
line),  it  presses  on  the  larger  segment  of  the  valve,  which  yields  to  its 
weight,  and  remains  open  imtil  it  has  all  run  out ;  the  valve  then  closes  of 
its  own  accord,  and  no  water,  beyond  the  most  trifling  leakage,  can  find 
its  way  upwards.  Should  the  boat  be  very  deeply  laden,  the  water  will 
discharge  itself  until  the  fluid  level  outside  and  inside  shall  be  the  same. 

5.  Poiver  of  Self -righting  y  if  upset, — ^The  capsizing,  in  December 
1819,  of  one  of  the  Shields  life-boats  alongside  a  wreck  on  the  Herd 
Sand,  whereby  twenty  out  of  twenty-four  of  the  most  skilful  Tyne  pilots 
perished,  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberlajid's  offer 
of  a  prize ;  and  his  Grace's  examining  committee  very  wisely  awarded  a 
high  figure  of  merit  to  a  model  which  possessed  the  power  of  self-right- 
ing. Unfortunately,  accidents  attended  with  loss  of  life  befell  the  first 
two  or  three  self-righting  life-boats  that  were  built,  and,  consequently, 
prejudice  was  fostered  against  what  was  deemed  a  dangerous  innovation. 
But  these  accidents  arose  from  causes  quite  independent  of  the  self-right- 
ing power,  chiefly  from  an  imperfect  mode  of  ballasting.  There  have  not 
been  wanting  those  who  vigorously  maintain  that  this  most  essential,  bat 
by  no  means  universal,  property  is  disadvantageous  to  stabili^  and 
speed.  The  only  means  necessary  to  create  it  are,  firstly,  a  modorate 
sheer  of  gunwale,  so  that  the  stem  and  stem  of  a  boat  are  about 
two  feet  higher  than  the  sides  amidships ;  secondly,  the  extremities  en- 
dosed  to  constitute  large  end  air-cases;  and  thirdly,  a  heavy  iron  keel 
and  a  nearly  equal  weight  of  ballast  placed  as  near  the  keel  as  poeiible. 
The  objectors  allege  that  the  ballast  and  the  raised  ends  are  unfinvour- 
able  to  speed,  and  that  when  the  boat  heels  ovor,  the  top-weig^l  of  the 
raised  extremities  renders  her  less  steady  than  she  would  otherwise  be. 

But  these  arguments  are  refuted  by  the  results  of  experience.    When  one 
0ftbeee  boate  is  upset,  she  leata  ioi  ^  mosnenX.  ^^k^redl^Su^  Vw  tad  iten 
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air-oasesy  with  her  heavy  keel  and  ballast  raised  abore  the  centre  of 
buoyancy;  this,  in  mechanical  language,  is  termed  a  position  of  ^^xm- 
stable  equilibrium/'  in  common  phrase  she  is  ^  top-heavy."  The  slight- 
est lateral  motion  will  bring  the  keel  on  one  side  of  the  centre  of  buoy- 
ancy, its  weight  presses  downwards  on  that  side,  and  the  floaty  air-casei 
rising  on  the  other,  the  boat  recovers  her  proper  position. 

6.  Stawage-roomjar  PasseTigers. — ^Batten- seats  extend  along  the  sides 
of  the  boat,  slightly  above  the  air-boxes,  on  which,  and  on  the  thwarts, 
about  thirty  persons  can  be  accommodated,  besides  the  crew,  in  such  a 
boat  as  we  are  describing. 

7.  Speed, — ^A  life-boat  may  be  stable  and  buoyant,  but  if  at  the  same 
time  she  is  not  fast,  those  and  other  valuable  qualities  are  much  lessened, 
nay,  indeed,  her  safety  may  be  seriously  affected*  It  is  desirable  that 
she  should  possess  all  possible  speed,  not  only  in  order  to  enable  her  to 
go  to  and  fro  upon  her  duties  through  lines  of  broken  seas  in  the  face  of 
the  most  adverse  weather,  but  also,  as  has  been  previously  observed,  to 
allow  her  to  keep  way  on  when  encountered  by  tremendous  waves.  For 
such,  if  she  is  slow,  may  not  only  beat  her  back,  but  throw  her  end  over 
end,  or  broadside  to  them,  and  upset  her ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  crew 
are  able  to  keep  her  bow  on  to  one  heavy  sea  until  it  has  passed  her,  then 
she  can  gather  fresh  way,  and  meet  another  in  safety.  Although  the 
high  end  air-cases  may  in  some  degree  detract  from  the  speed  of  these 
boats  in  a  head-wind,  they,  nevertheless,  have  the  more  tlum  compensa- 
tory advantage  of  preventing  the  seas  from  breaking  inboard. 

How  best  to  propel  a  life-boat  is  a  Atvourite  subject  of  investigation 
amongst  inventors.  The  screw  and  the  paddle,  variously  modified,  find 
many  advocates.  Only  since  the  Scarborough  disaster,  in  November  las^ 
some  gentleman  has  proposed,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  the  mining  papers, 
that  life-boats  should  be  built  wider  than  at  present,  and  be  provided  with 
two  screws,  worked  by  men  in  the  same  manner  as  if  rowing,  one  fixed 
forward  and  the  other  aft,  so  that,  however  much  the  boat  may  pitch,  one 
at  least  would  be  always  immersed  and  fully  effective.  But  however  in- 
genious and  feasible  this  and  kindred  schemes  appear  on  paper,  yet  in  prac- 
tice they  must  result  in  failure.  Even  if  the  weight  of  machinery  could 
be  tolerated  in  a  lifis-boat,  and  the  fires  kept  alight,  steam  could  only  be 
employed  on  so  insignificant  a  scale,  that  its  powers  would  be  wholly  in- 
adequate. And  on  a  narrow  deck,  of  which  every  square  inch  is  valuable, 
amidst  appalling  storms  and  violent  tossings,  when  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  every  appliance  should  be  of  the  simplest  and  most  effective  kind, 
and  most  familiar  to  those  who  use  it,  and  when  also  one  pitch  might  prove 
&tal,  any  contrivance  for  moving  machinery  by  hand  is  equally  impossible. 
We  may  dismiss  without  further  scruple  all  novel  and  patent  methods  of 
piopelliBg  life-boats,  and  class  them,  at  their  .best,  in  the  same  cate- 
gory with  that  machine  of  renown  which,  elaborately  and  expensively 
constructed,  and  worked  under  every  possible  advantage,  was  discoverad 
ito  perform  its  dnty — the  cutting  of  a  cabbage — iMttVj  aan^  v^^^s^^^ 
ecmmoB  knifi^    The  (mr,  whose  use  ia  seeond  nateota  to  %  wSkss^  ^>aKii^ 
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movement  is  ever  obedient  to  his  quick  eye  and  lusty  arm,  and  can  be  ac- 
commodated to  every  heave  of  a  wave,  is  the  only  instrument,  excepting 
sails,  by  which  a  life -boat  can  be  effectively  propelled.  The  oars  most 
suitable  for  life-boats  are  precisely  similar  to  tiiose  used  in  the  navy,  ex- 
cepting that  they  are  made  of  fir,  which  is  as  strong  as  ash,  not  so 
flexible,  and  much  lighter,  and  therefore  better  able  to  afford  support 
to  a  person  in  the  water.  The  commonest  method  of  securing  an  oar  to 
the  gunwale  is  in  a  rowlock  formed  by  two  upright  pins,  but  this  plan 
would  never  answer  in  a  life-boat ;  for  in  a  heavy  sea  the  oar  would  be 
liable  to  get  jammed  and  broken  between  the  pins.  Until  recently,  the 
oars  of  a  life-boat  played  in  a  rope-ring,  or  grummet,  thrown  over  a 
thowl-pin :  this  plan  has  the  advantage  of  allowing  them  to  float  along- 
side when  not  in  use,  and  so  prevents  the  necessity  of  unshipping  and  get- 
ting them  inboard  when  close  to  a  vessel ;  still,  these  grummets  wear  out 
and  require  frequent  replacing.  To  obviate  this  drawback,  a  new  swivel- 
crutch  has  lately  been  adopted,  which  unites  the  useful  qualities  of  the 
grummet  with  the  durable  ones  of  the  crutch  of  a  man-o'-war's  boat. 

The  rudder  projects  considerably  below  the  keel,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  fixed  to  the  boat  so  as,  nevertheless,  not  to  interfere  with  her 
being  launched  from,  or  drawn  up  on  to,  the  carriage,  is  ingenious,  simple, 
and  effective.  Extending  along  nearly  the  height  of  the  stem-post  is  s 
solid  pintle ;  the  rudder  has  a  hollow  pintle  of  the  same  length,  which 
passes,  through  a  gudgeon,  and  then  over  the  solid  pintle.  Tricing  lines 
are  fixed  to  the  lower  part  of  the  rudder,  and  pass  inboard  over  a  small 
sheave  at  the  post-head ;  and  by  these  it  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  plea- 
sure. A  large  sweep  oar,  resting  in  an  elevated  crutch  on  either  quar- 
ter, is  also  used  to  steer  the  boat  in  addition  to  the  rudder.  The  oozsmun 
stands  on  a  wooden  grating,  and  behind  him,  on  the  stem  air-case,  hangs 
a  life-buoy. 

Though,  as  a  rule,  it  Is  considered  better  for  the  crew  to  roliv,  yet 
many  life-boats  are  provided  with  sails,  to  be  used  when  their  work  lies  at 
a  distance,  and  the  wind  and  other  cii*cumstances  are  favourable.  The 
sails  are  a  standing  lug  and  mizen,  both,  of  course,  being  storm -sails. 
But  the  life-boat  generally  is  rowed,  and  in  place  of  the  foremast  is 
stepped  a  stout  bollard,  to  which  a  towing-line,  or  a  rope  from  a  wreck, 
can  be  made  fast.  All  the  clamps,  sheet-hooks,  and  metal  fittings  are  of 
galvanised  iron.  Up  to  about  six  inches  above  the  water-line,  the  hull  is 
painted  white,  above  that  light  blue;  and  is  throughout  as  smooth  as  a 
table,  offering  but  little  resistance  to  the  water. 

It  is  far  safer  and  better  that  a  life-boat,  having  to  proceed  to  a  wreck 
at  some  distance  from  its  station,  should  be  conveyed  on  land  to  the  near- 
est point,  and  thence  start,  instead  of  her  crew  undergoing  the  fatigue,  and 
possible  danger,  of  a  pull  along  the  coast  broadside  to  the  sea.  The  trans- 
porting carriage,  which  therefore  is  almost  indispensable,  is  made  up  of 
B  fore  and  main  body  (that  can  be  entirely  detached  from  one  another)^ 
supported  on  four  broad  wheels.  The  mom  ^^3  QoiA\a^a  ^{^  keel- way  ftr- 
mabed  with  rollers,  whereon  the  weiglat  oi  iBhe  >aQ%X.  «Ok^ai^  twAau  TSuh 
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fore  carnage  is  double  shafted — and,  by  the  way,  any  magistrate  or  re- 
yeDue  officer  may,  by  the  Wreck  and  Salvage  Act,  demand  the  use  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  horses.  Arrived  at  the  point  of  departure  for  a  wreck, 
the  life-boat  is  thus  launched.  The  crew  are  all  ready  on  board,  and  the 
carriage  is  backed  as  far  as  necessary  into  the  sea,  towards  which  the 
bows  of  the  boat  point:  the  keel -way  forms  an  inclined  plane,  down 
which,  at  a  favourable  moment,  the  boat  is  hauled  by  a  few  hands  tugging 
at  a  rope  rove  through  a  sheave  in  the  carriage ;  directly  she  is  afloat,  the 
crew  give  way  and  get  a  start  before  the  breakers  can  throw  her  broad- 
side on  the  beach. 

Laimching  and  beaching  in  heavy  weather  are  operations  of  peril,  re- 
quiring the  utmost  skill  and  coolness  on  the  part  of  all  hands.  Our 
boatmen  differ  on  many  points  of  handling,  especially  according  as  their 
coasts  are  steep  or  flat.  On  the  whole,  their  collected  experiences  seem 
to  furnish  the  following  general  rules :  In  rowing  to  seawai'd  against  a 
heavy  surf,  speed  must  be  given  to  a  boat.  In  beaching  through  a  heavy 
surf,  (1)  if  the  shore  iBjlat,  stop  her  way  and  back  her  against  the  surfs, 
or  turn  her  head  to  seaward,  and  back  in  stem  foremost;  pull  a  few 
strokes  to  meet  each  heavy  sea,  and  then  bfuik  astern  again.  (2)  If  the 
shore  is  steep,  go  full  speed  end  on  at  the  beach,  and  in  the  act  of  landing 
turn  the  boat's  bow  half  round  towards  the  direction  in  which  the  surf  is 
running,  so  that  she  may  be  thrown  on  her  broadside  up  the  beach,  where 
abundance  of  help  will  usually  be  at  hand  to  haul  her  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible out  of  the  reach  of  the  sea.  The  greatest  danger  to  which  a  life- 
boat is  subject  is  that  of  broaching-to  when  running  before  a  broken  sea, 
which  should  not  be  rowed  away  from,  but  allowed  to  pass. 

No  one  of  the  crew  is  allowed  to  take  his  place  in  the  boat  on  service 
ainless  he  has  on  a  life-belt.  The  one  supplied  by  the  National  Institution 
is  the  invention  of  Captain  Ward,  R.N.,  its  inspector  of  life-boats,  who 
has  foregone  all  profit  on  this  result  of  his  use^  labours,  and  has  pre- 
sented it  to  the  public.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  regularly  shaped 
ziarrow  ribs  of  cork  fastened  on  to  a  broad  strip  of  canvas,  in  two  rows, 
and  is  flexible  enough  to  fit  a  man's  body  like  a  jacket.  Each  man  has 
Jbis  own  belt^  previously  tied  up  to  fit  his  person,  hanging  in  its  place  in 
the  boat-house ;  he  has  therefore  but  to  slip  it  over  his  head,  and  to  tie 
the  waist-strings  without  troubling  any  one  to  help  him.  The  chief  ad- 
vantages of  these  life-belts  are,  that  they  possess  greater  buoyancy  than 
any  others,  and  afford  protection  to  the  body  of  the  wearer  from  cold, 
and  from  injury  when  floating  in  the  water ;  they  are  perfectly  flexible, 
and  of  great  strength  and  durability. 

The  first  coxswain  is  the  captain  of  the  boat ;  it  is  his  duty  to  attend 
generally  to  her  efficiency  for  service.  He  ought  to  have  the  sand  swept 
away  from  the  boat-house  door,  and  the  wheels  of  the  carriage  greased ; 
to  see  that  the  axes  aro  sharp,  that  the  lamp  is  ready  trimmed,  that  there 
is  a  beaker  of  fresh  water  handy,  and  every  thing  ready  for  use  at  a  mo- 
ment's warning.  On  a  wreck  being  reported,  lie  m\xsX  \x&^  \iv&  xyXxcknRiX. 
exertaoDB  to  assemble  bis  crew,  to  launch  the  \)oat,  ttni.  to  Ycoc^edL  \.o  ^sii- 
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sist :  should  a  sufficient  number  of  his  crew  not  be  present,  he  may  then 
select  the  best  of  the  Tolunteers  on  the  spot.  Arrived  at  a  wreck,  the 
Preservation  of  Life  is  to  be  his  sole  consideration ;  he  is  at  perfect  liberty 
to  throw  overboard  any  property  brought  intp  the  boat  i^;ainst  his  re- 
monstrance. For  his  services  he  has  a  salary  of  81.  a-year,  and  on  every 
occasion  of  going  afloat  to  save  life,  he  and  each  of  the  crew  receive  alike 
10s.  by  day  and  20&  by  night.  Once  a  quarter  the  boat,  fully  manned, 
is  taken  afloat  for  exercise;  and  for  this  each  person  receives  3«.  in 
smooth  weather,  and  68.  in  rough,  a  preference  being  given  to  the  latter. 
The  boat  is  thoroughly  examined  and  painted  every  year,  so  soon  as  the 
summer  weather  sets  in. 

Such  is  the  English  life-boat,  wherein  we  may  justly  take  an  hcmest 
pride ;  for  it  has  not  been  thought  out  and  brought  to  its  present  perfce- 
tion  merely  to  increase  our  wealth  or  power,  or  to  forward  any  selfish  or 
sordid  aim,  but  solely  in  order  to  perform  the  sacred  duty  of  trying  to 
rescue  from  the  awfiil  horrors  of  death  and  sufierings  by  shipwreck,  upon 
our  coasts,  human  beings  of  all  countries  whatsoever. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper  to  recount  any  display  of 
the  life-boat's  powers  in  weathers  of  which  those  inexperienced  in  storms 
at  sea  can  have  but  a  £unt  notion ;  nor  yet  to  enumerate  a  few  of  che  in- 
separable instances  of  unflinching  English  pluck  and  endurance  of  her 
crews, — qualities  all  admire  so  much,  and  are  only  too  glad  additkmally 
to  welcome,  when  they  are  devoted,  as  in  the  present  case,  to  the  noUest 
of  purposes.  These  teles  have  been  most  powerfully  told  by  the  Ser. 
J.  Oilmore,  M.A.,*  in  two  articles  entitled  ^'The  Ramsgate  life-boat"  and 
'^  A  Night  on  the  Goodwin  Sands,"  that  are  hardly  to  be  read  without  a 
swelling  heart  and  a  moist  eye. 

We  have  now  only  endeavoured  to  describe  with  accuracy  the  nature 
and  construction  of  these  life-boats.  Under  the  skilful  guidance  of  heroie 
yet  unpretending  crews,  all  the  boats  of  the  Institution  perform  wonders; 
and  during  the  years  '60  and  '61  have  alone  saved  500  lives,  indadiog 
63  foreigners.  Upon  their  estabhshment  and  maintenance  in  a  state  of 
thorough  efficiency,  the  National  Institution  has,  in  the  same  period,  ex- 
pended nearly  20,000/.,  and  to  enable  it  to  perpetuate  its  vigorous  effarts 
earnestly  and  justly  appeals  to  the  public. 

The  hope  has  been  entertained  that  every  crumb  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning them  must  possess  some  interest  for  all  friends  of  humanity, — and 
of  patriotism  also,  for  the  men  saved  still  live  to  be  the  chief  sinews  of 
our  national  strength, — and  that  when  a  fierce  gale  howls  around,  and  oar 
thoughts  cannot  help  turning  to  the  poor  folks  at  sea,  perhaps  at  that 
moment  shipwrecked,  we  may  have  a  greater  appreciation  of,  and  a  re- 
newed confidence  in,  those  wonderful  boats,  in  which  some  of  the  noblest 
of  England's  sons  are  hastening  to  the  rescue,  and  are  braving  die  dinst 
hardships — it  may  be,  death — ^for  their  fellow-creatures'  sake. 
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Who  has  not,  in  the  bj-paths  of  his  reading,  or  in  the  chance  intercourse 
of  society,  stumbled  upon  the  record,  more  or  less  clear  and  complete,  of 
one  whose  noble  deeds  as  much  deserved  a  deathless  moniunent  as  any 
to  whom  the  world  has  loudly  recognised  and  imperishably  registered  its 
debt  of  reverence  and  honour  ?  It  is  a  pious  task  to  rescue,  when  we  can, 
the  names  of  such  from  their  unmerited  obscurity;  and  to  glean  thus 
after  the  often  too  carelessly  gathered  harvest  of  Fame,  is  of  much  profit 
and  comfort  to  the  humbler  and  poorer  labourer  in  the  field,  who,  like 
most  of  us,  stands  but  a  remote  chance,  whatever  may  have  been  our 
toils  and  sacrifices,  of  being  remembered  otherwise  than  in  such  acci- 
dental and  stray  notices — ^in  small  type  and  on  the  margin  of  the  page 
of  history. 

Thus  much  apology  was  needed  to  introduce  to  the  reader  and  soli- 
cit his  attention  and  interest  for  the  unfictitious  name  and  true  history  of 
Charles  Delabussidre. 

For  the  purpose  here  in  view  there  is  no  need  to  revert  to  the  birth, 
parentage,  and  education  of  this  unknown  hero,  as,  with  many  another 
his  like,  there  was  an  appointed  time  for  the  destined  development  of  his 
heroic  qualities,  before  which  and  afterwards  his  life  flowed  on  a  compa- 
fatively  smooth  and  level  stream.  Gincinnatus,  taken  from  his  plough  to 
save  his  country,  and  returning  to  it,  the  task  accomplished,  is  the  common 
and  pwhaps  mythical  type  realised  in  such  lives.  Delabussidre,  however, 
was  not  quite  leading  so  retired  and  obscure  a  life  as  the  eminent  agri- 
culturist who  defeated  the  Yolscians,  at  the  time  this  history  is  about  to 
take  him  from  his  ordinary  avocation  to  play  his  obscure  but  memorable 
part  in  the  events  of  his  time — not  an  uneventful  one,  for  it  embraced  the 
fill  of  tiie  old  French  Monarchy,  the  Convention,  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and 
ether  noteworthy  incidents  of  modem  history.  He  was  indeed  well  known 
to  a  lai^  though  humble  and  obscure  portion  of  the  Parisian  public, 
chiefly  inhabitants  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine;  and  not  very  many 
years  since  more  than  one  glib-tongued  old  gossip— once  a  smart  and 
blooming  grisette  of  that  quarter — would,  at  the  name  of  Delabussidre, 
have  cackled  herself  into  a  fit  of  coughing,  while  her  moist  eyes  gleamed 
with  the  laughing  light  reflected  through  half  a  century  of  gloom  from 
the  irresistible  drolleries  performed  by  a  favourite  actor,  so  called,  of  the 
Th^Atre  Mareuz,  than  whom  in  his  day  few  were  more  distinguished  for 
their  "  exquisite  fooling ;"  none  with  more  humorous  expression  of  pru- 
dently bridled  indignation  or  generously  concealed  pain  would  pocket 
the  insult  of  a  blow,  whether  from  a  flank  attack,  as  by  a  box  on  the  ear, 
or  a  charge  of  foot  in  the  rear ;  none  whose  tongue  knotted  itself  more 
inextricably  in  an  attempted  excuse  or  explanation,  or  in  whose  fatal 
hands  the  fi'agility  of  plates  and  dishes  wcndd  be  submitted  to  a  more 
direct  and  certain  test    Yet^  as  shall  presently  a^i^eaX)  >i!tQ&  ^xfis^Kso^ 
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buffoon^  this  tongue -tolling  jack  -  pudding,  who  floured  his  face  and 
wore  motley  to  win  a  titter  from  grisettes  or  tickle  the  coarse  ribs  of  a 
workman  into  a  convulsive  roar  in  a  fourth-class  suburban  theatroi  was  a 
man  of  so  brave,  firm,  and  daring  a  soul,  and  of  such  cool  and  dexterous 
presence  of  mind,  that  not  France  nor  any  other  nation  can  do  much  more 
than  find  his  match.  He  hoodwinked  all  the  men  of  blood  of  that  day, 
tricked,  bamboozled,  and  fooled  them  precisely  as  an  adroit  valet  of  the 
old  comedies  leads  by  the  nose  the  rivals  and  enemies  of  the  young  lover 
his  master.  He  set  his  keen  wits  against  the  vigilant  and  practised  intel- 
lects of  such  men  as  Marat,  Danton,  and  the  rest  of  them,  and  beat  them. 
The  game  was  one  in  which  his  adversaries  were  adepts  nevertheless — the 
Guillotine.  The  stakes  were  human  heads,  and  Delabussidre  mulcted 
them  out  of  a  round  eleven  hundred.  Eleven  hundred  heads — to  a  hair. 
There  is  no  mistake,  I  beUeve,  in  the  reckoning,  for  the  names  of  all  to 
whom  they  belonged — not  obscure  ones  many  of  them,  like  that  of  their 
preserver,  but  known  and  noted — could  he  have  set  down  and  published. 
In  his  balance-sheet  of  worldly  dealings  this  goodly  array  of  names 
might  he  have  scheduled  as  debtors  to  his  estate — debtors  for  their  Uves, 
or  the  gratitude  generally  supposed  to  be  due  in  exchange  for  such  a 
boon — but,  alas,  without  swelling  his  assets  to  the  extent  of  one  good 
turn!  Bad  debts  all  to  a  man!  It  is  something,  however,  to  have 
earned  the  ingratitude  of  eleven  hundred  fellow-creatures,  and  few  men's 
virtue  has  had  to  pay  in  to  its  own  account  a  handsomer  reward  in  the 
shape  of  self-approbation. 

fiefore  coming  to  that  crowning  passage  of  Delabussi^re's  life  which 
discovered  in  the  amusing  comedian  a  man  of  heroic  stamp,  a  glimpse  at 
the  general  turn  of  his  character  and  disposition,  and  the  ordinary  habits 
of  his  life,  will  enhance  by  contrast  the  efiect  of  the  narrative  which  is 
about  to  follow,  and  heighten  our  appreciation  of  the  infinite  varieties  of 
human  nature  which  it  so  remarkably  illustrates.  Eccentricity — so  &t 
as  it  implies  an  inherent  inability  to  comply  with  the  humdrum  routme 
of  life — was  his  main  characteristic.  He  was  in  perpetual  revolt  agtisst 
tyrant  custom  and  all  his  petty  satraps,  fashion,  etiquette,  and  the  whole 
tribe  of  social  observances  and  ceremonies.  Nay,  so  rebellious  was  he 
against  all  appearance  of  method  and  regularity,  that  he  would  disre- 
gard the  very  order  of  nature  :•— day  and  night,  winter  and  summer, 
might  rule  other  men's  actions ;  he  heeded  them  not.  All  divisions  of 
time,  and  all  instruments  cunningly  devised  to  mark  them,  he  disregarded 
and  contemned.  Independence  of  all  outward  control  was  the  overruling 
passion  of  his  existence.  Not  that  he  was  obstinate  and  cross-grained, 
but  that  to  obey  any  other  impulse  than  his  own  sweet  will  was  to  him 
an  insupportable  and  galling  yoke.  In  one  respect  only  was  his  tamelesp 
spirit  docile  and  willing  to  don  harness  and  trudge  it  on  a  beaten  road — 
his  love  of  the  theatre  was  stronger  than  his  love  of  independence^  and 
won  bim  over  to  obey  the  exigencies  of  a  profession  to  which  punctuality 
Bnd  regularity  are  escential.    But  it  ^^  u^t  m^o^tx.  m«u^  a  desperate 
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stm^le^  and  if  at  last  he  succumbedy  it  was  with  that  fretful  and  testy 
grace  with  which  a  man  submits  to  the  tyranny  of  the  woman  he  adores. 
Bat  in  the  same  measure  that  he  wrestled  and  fought  with  iron  determi- 
nation against  all  arrogated  power  and  merely  brutal  force,  he  would 
be  tender  and  complying  towards  the  weak.  That  such  a  man,  notwith* 
standing  all  his  mutinous  habits  against  the^reoeived  notions  and  usages 
of  society,  should  have  been  generally  beloved  is  not  astonishing,  espe- 
cially as  he  carried  about  with  him  a  perpetual  charm  in  the  easy  frank- 
ness of  his  manners,  his  unfailing  flow  of  spirits,  and  neyer-tiring  readiness 
to  be  of  service  to  others. 

One  point  in  Delabussidre's  character  has  yet  to  be  mentioned.  It 
is  one  which,  if  it  tends  to  make  a  man  notorious,  seldom  adds  to  hia 
popularity ;  we  mean  the  love  of  practical  joking  and  mystification,  or 
what,  in  the  slang  of  the  present  day,  is  called  '^  selling."  Such  humour 
as  belongs  to  this  description  of  amusement  is  not  of  the  highest  or  most 
refined  order,  and  is  happily  now  almost  entirely  banished  from  the  habits 
and  manners  of  modem  society ;  a  fact  that  may  be  adduced  as  a  decided 
symptom  of  the  march,  if  not  of  intellect,  of  taste  and  good  sense.  Save 
a  hoax  or  two  recorded  in  the  country  papers,  and  enacted  by  half-educated 
provincials,  since  the  days  of  Theodore  Hook  no  very  flagrant  instances  of 
this  jesting  in  action  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to  be  made  the  matter 
of  public  talk  have  occurred.  Previous  to  his  day,  the  coarser  tone 
of  even  the  most  refined  society  procured  a  keener  appreciation  for  this 
species  of  fun,  and  it  was  consequently  more  frequently  resorted  to,  not- 
withstanding that  the  practice  of  duelling  must  have  rendered  it  peculiarly 
dangerous  to  the  ingenious  contriver  of  the  jest  To  Delabussidre, 
however,  this  very  peril  seems  to  have  acted  as  an  incentive,  and  it  con- 
siderably heightened  his  relish  for  the  joke  practised  when  to  its  own 
point  was  added  that  of  the  sword  of  its  enraged  victim.  One  instance 
of  the  dauntless  bravery  with  which  he  would  pluck  the  flower  Mirth  from 
the  nettle  Danger  is  sufficiently  striking  to  relate,  although  the  originality 
of  the  adventure  suffers  some  deduction  from  its  resemblance  to  the  cele- 
brated escapade  of  Sainte-Foii,  dprapos  of  the  havaraise  au  lait.  There 
was  in  those  days  a  certain  Chevalier  La  B^!se,  a  determined  swash- 
buckler, who,  on  the  strength  of  his  almost  matchless  skill  in  fence, 
gave  himself  the  most  offensive  airs,  staring  with  insolent  defiance  at 
all  he  met,  hustling  those  who  did  not  immediately  yield  him  as  much 
elbow-room  as  he  required,  using  habitually  the  vilest  language  and  the 
most  blasphemous  oaths ;  and,  in  short,  the  pest  and  bugbear  of  every 
public  place.  Delabussidre,  at  the  time  he  played  the  bold  prank  about 
to  be  related,  was  a  cadet  in  the  Savoie-Carignan  regiment,  and  being 
on  leave  in  Paris,  had  been  merrily  breakfasting  with  a  few  comrades, 
when  they  encountered  this  noted  bully  dressed  out  in  the  most  astound- 
ing fashion,  every  thing  about  him  being  bran  new,  and  arranged  with 
the  most  dandified  precision.  Thus  attired,  and  with  a  countenance 
beaming  with  the  most  robust  health,  he  was  being  wheeled  «Iqi\^  vql  ^. 
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bath-chair;  bearing  himself  with  as  dignified  and  majestie  a  demeanour 
as  though  he  were  being  drawn  in  state  by  four  plumed  horses.  This, 
toO;  on  a  magnificent  day,  with  the  sun  shining  brightly,  and  the  streeti 
as  dry  as  a  bone.  Revolted  at  such  a  piece  of  outrageous  ooxcombiy, 
Delabussi^  vented  his  indignation  aloud;  but  was  immediately  cheeked 
by  his  companions;  who  informed  him,  in  a  whisper,  who  the  object 
of  his  wrath  was,  and  of  the  danger  he  ran  should  his  remarks  be 
overheard.  Far  from  this  information  having  the  effect  intended,  Deli- 
bussidre  seized  at  so  glorious  an  opportunity  of  indulging  his  love  of 
practical  joking  at  the  expense  of  one  so  capable  of  vindicating  his  dignity, 
should  his  self-love  wince  under  the  operation.  He  immediately  laid  a 
wager  that  he  would  make  this  terrible  fire-eater  alight  firom  his  fimtastie 
equipage,  and  he,  Delabussidre,  would  take  his  place  in  it  hiniself.  The 
bet  was  accepted;  away  ran  Delabussi^re  after  the  offensive  bath -chair, 
and,  stopping  it,  addressed  the  occupant  wi£h  the  most  refined  politeness. 

^' A  thousand  apologies  &r  this  interruption,  monsieur;  but  I  have 
just  (me  observation  to  make."* 

'^  An  observation,  sir!"  replied  the  astounded  chevalier;  ''well,  sir, 
proceed." 

''  Perhaps  what  I  am  going  to  say  may  appear  somewhat  indiscreet 
from  a  perfect  stranger,"  continued  Delabussi^re,  still  with  unaltered 
politeness ;  '^  but  it  really  does  seem  astounding  that  a  man  of  your  age — 
a  fine,  well-grown  person,  in  robust  health — should,  on  a  perfectly  fine 
day  like  this,  have  yourself  wheeled  about  in  a  bath-chair." 

So  utterly  impossible  did  it  seem  to  the  chevalier  that  any  one  in  his 
senses  should  thus  brave  his  well-known  invincibility  as  a  swcntisnum,  that 
he  treated  this  impertinent  interference  as  the  act  of  a  lunatic,  and,  taking 
little  notice;  would  have  proceeded  on  his  promenade;  but  Delabuasite 
was  not  to  be  so  dismissed,  and,  laying  his  hands  on  the  bath-chair,  in- 
sisted that  the  chevalier  should  not  continue  to  compromise  his  pretensioos 
as  a  man  of  taste  by  rendering  himself  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
town.  He  must  request  him  to  alight  He  had  really  taken  a  tuusj  to 
his  personal  appearance,  felt  an  interest  in  him,  and  could  not  suffer  hia 
to  remain  in  that  bath-chair.  The  chevalier  could  no  longer  miatftV^  the 
intentions  of  Delabussidre,  and  in  a  moment  was  standing  before  the 
officious  guardian  of  his  reputation;  and  demanding,  sword  in  hand,  the 
production  of  his  titles  to  the  office  he  had  assumed.  After  a  few  passes, 
the  chevalier's  audacious  adversary  had  obtained  sufficient  evidence  of  his 
skill  to  reflect  upon  for  the  next  three  weeks.  Remarking  that  the 
quarrel  was  none  of  his  seeking,  the  victorious  duellist  was  about  to  re- 
turn to  his  whimsical  conveyance,  when  the  wounded  man  exdaimed, 

^  Never  mind  whose  quarrel  it  was,  but  you  are  surdy  not  going  to 
ride  off  in  that  chair — ^youwho  haven't  a  scratch — and  let  a  wounded  aum 
hobble  home  the  best  way  he  canT' 

AjGter  a  stare  of  bewilderment,  the  chevalier,  finding  Hm  ippaal 
smnrerable,  walked  sway  on  fooit'mAi  a^^ 
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^  Well,  take  the  confounded  chair,  and  the  devil  g^  with  you !" 

^'The  same  to  yon!"  answered  Delabussidre,  as  he  mounted  the  chair 
die  triumphant  winner  of  his  wager. 

This  intrepidity  in  indulging  his  humour  for  espi^leries  was  sub- 
sequently still  further  exemplified  when,  at  the  outburst  of  the  ReTolution, 
he  Tentured  to  amuse  himself  at  the  expense  of  the  ferocious  mob,  which, 
puffed  up  with  the  conceit  of  its  majesty,  was  ready  to  wreak  a  terrible 
fengeanoe  on  any  who  attempted  to  trifle  with  its  soyereign  dignity. 
Sometimes  he  would  assume  the  character  of  one  of  those  prating  orators 
who  were  designated  motiannairesy  and  to  whose  inflated  balderdash  the 
dnbs  would  listen  by  the  hour,  so  long  as  the  language  was  sufficiently 
qpiced  with  terrible  denunciations  of  the  enemies  of  the  Republic,  and 
Inbricated  with  sufficiently  gross  flattery  of  the  supreme  wisdom,  virtue, 
iiid  power  of  the  people.  After  keeping  the  attention  of  his  audience 
m  suspense  for  an  hour  with  the  most  high-flown  tirades  of  republican 
sentiment,  and  working  them  up,  step  by  step,  by  every  expedient  of 
d^p-trap  oratory,  to  an  almost,  firantic  state  of  excitement  in  anticipation 
(rfan  important  denunciation,  or  apiece  of  startling  intelligence,  he  would 
terminate  his  discourse  with  some  ludicrously  trifling  disclosure,  such  as, 
that  his  pocket-handkerchief  had  just  been  stolen  from  his  pocket,  or 
that  a  document  had  that  moment  been  placed  into  his  hands,  which, 
wbeai  he  proceeded  to  read  it,  would  turn  out  to  be  the  hand-bill  of  a 
{Back  doctor.  He  had  a  peculiar  process  for  eluding  the  grasp  of  the 
hundreds  of  exasperated  arms  which,  on  these  occasions,  were  tumul- 
fcaoaaly  stretched  out  to  seize  him :  by  diving  down  and  gliding  with  eel- 
Ske  agility  between  the  legs  of  the  crowd,  he  would  emei^  at  some 
liBtBnce  from  the  centre  of  the  riot,  and  so  effect  his  escape  unnoticed. 
Pnctiaedj  however,  and  ioconceivably  nimble  as  he  was  in  executing  this 
manoBuvre,  he  was  often  within  a  hair's-breadth  of  paying  for  his  amuse- 
Dient  with  liis  life,  or,  at  the  least,  a  ducking  in  the  haignoire  natianale, 
IS  the  central  basin  in  the  Palais  Royal  was  called  with  grim  playfulness. 

If  these  tricks  upon  the  supreme  authority  of  those  evil  days  did  not 
bring  down  immediate  and  condign  punishment  upon  their  auth<»r,  yet 
Delabussidre  was  too  apt  to  give  free  utterance  to  his  feelings  and 
npinions  not  to  begin  ere  long  to  be  classed  among  the  gvspectSy  or 
It  least  the  taup^annSs  (THre  stispeets;  and  the  disorders  of  the  times 
liaving  deprived  him  of  the  means  he  had  laid  by  as  an  actor,  his  friends 
sndeavoured  to  obtain  employment  for  him  under  the  ''Comity  de  Salut 
Ehiblic ;"  it  being  thought  that  no  safer  place  could  be  found  for  one  so 
leeply  compromised  than  in  the  very  cave  of  the  monster  whose  clutches 
bs  had  so  much  reason  to  fear.  He  first  went  into  the  '^  Bureau  de  la 
SeneBpondance,"  which  was  the  great  centre  to  which  all  the  denunoia- 
ions  from  every  part  of  the  country  were  addressed.  Delabussidre  was 
ID  sickened  wiih  the  evidences  of  loathsome  baseness  and  inhumanity 
msented  in  these  documents,  tiiat  he  resolved  to  resign  his  post ;  bat 
im  friend  by  whose  influence  he  had  obtained  it  TemonstnLtfidL^\\3oL\&iSL 
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on  the  folly  of  such  a  step,  which  might  cost  him  his  life,  and  to  satisfy 
him  in  part  procured  his  removal  to  what  was  called  the  '^  Bureau  des 
Pieces  accusatives."  Here  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  registers 
containing  the  names  of  all  who  were  under  imprisonment^  and  the  docu- 
ments setting  forth  the  evidence  against  them;  and  to  this  fortunate 
appointment,  as  shall  presently  be  shown,  not  a  few  of  his  fellow-actors 
and  actresses,  and  hundreds  of  othera;  were  indebted  for  their  liyes. 

A  few  words  are  here  necessary  explanatory  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
*'  Comity  de  Salut  Public"  in  the  cases  of  accused  persons,  and  of  Dela- 
bussi^re's  share  in  these  by  virtue  of  his  new  office.  The  documents  whidi 
passed  through  his  hands  consisted  of  the  original  denunciations ;  the 
certificates  of  the  arrests  which  followed  them ;  particulars  regarding  the 
persons  arrested,  called  etats  raisonnSs  des  suspects,  and  supplementary 
notes,  called  notes  individuelles;  lastly,  the  documens  jtistifieatifs,  or 
proofs  of  the  charges  alleged.  There  were  four  offices  of  a  similar  de- 
scription, and  all  centred  in  one  general  office,  to  which  the  ag^ent  of  the 
commissioners  of  the'  people,  who  held  their  sittings  at  the  Louvre,  ap- 
plied for  the  materials  on  which  to  base  their  sentences  of  condenmatioii. 
The  registers  in  which  these  documents  were  entered  Delabussidre  desig- 
nated les  registres  mortuaireSy  or,  as  we  should  say,  *^ bills  of  mortality  ]* 
for  to  be  arraigned  before  this  dreadful  tribunal  was,  with  the  rarest 
exceptions,  to  be  already  numbered  with  the  dead.  To  reduce  the  num- 
ber on  this  dreadful  list  became  the  sole  and  all-absorbing  thought  of  De- 
labussidi*e.  The  '^  Comite  de  Salut  Public"  was  in  so  brisk  a  current  of 
its  bloody  business,  that,  like  many  other  firms  driving  a  roaring  trade, 
its  book-keeping  was  not  of  the  strictest  description.  Its  incomings  and 
its  outgoings  were  not  by  any  means  carefully  balanced,  and  so  long  as 
a  steady  average  of  heads  was  falling  daily,  the  prison  account  and  the 
guillotine  account  were  not  minutely  scrutinised  or  compared.  Con- 
ducting its  affaira  in  so  heedless  and  unmethodical  a  fashion,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  not  a  little  embezzlement,  as  in  other  ill*Tegulated  establish- 
ments, took  place  under  circumstances  so  tempting  to  the  most  ordinary 
humanity.  Many  of  the  employes  in  these  register-offices  were  there  firom 
the  same  motives  which  led  Delabussi^re  to  accept  so  repulsive  an  employ- 
ment, and  ventured  from  time  to  time  to  defraud  the  guillotine  of  a  stray 
victim  or  two.  But  these  were  dabblers  in  the  business ;  the  wholesale 
peculator — the  Pullinger  of  this  Bank  of  Blood — ^who  resolutely  pursued 
his  holy  frauds  to  the  tune  of  hundreds,  in  spite  of  daily,  hourly  peril  of 
detection  and  almost  instant  death,  was  the  man  to  whose  tmhonoured 
memory  these  pages  are  a  slight  tribute. 

A  comedian  of  the  Theatre  Frangais  has  given  in  his  memoirs  the 
following  account  from  the  lips  of  Dehibussiire  himself  of  the  modus 
operandi  pursued  by  him  at  this  momentous  period  of  his  life.  ''  My 
first  object,"  he  said, ''  was  to  save  all  fathers  and  mothers  of  familiflu  in 
whatever  condition  of  life ;  this  I  thought  would  bring  me  lucky^to  save 
a  feather  is  to  save  a  household  -,  its  daily  bread  is  in  htm.    Whea  I  had 
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abstracted  the  documents  relating  to  my  foredoomed  prisoners,  I  put 
them  aside  in  my  solid  draw  of  oak,  tightly  fastened  with  a  lock  and 
key.  Then,  it  being  requisite  that  the  executioner  should  deem  his  ac- 
count quite  correct,  as  otherwise  all  would  be  lost,  and  myself  into  the 
bargain  who  desired  to  save  others,  I  put  back  into  the  fatal  carton,  or 
rather  into  the  horrible  basket,  all  the  heads  which  needs  must  be  given 
up  to  the  hydra  to  be  devoured.  There  was  plenty  of  work  then,  and  I 
had  gotten  myself  the  reputation  of  a  zealous  officer,  that  it  might  excite 
no  surprise  if  I  were  seen  at  somewhat  unusual  hours.  It  was  in  the 
summer,  and  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  used  to  present  myself  as  if 
I  were  going  to  the  "  Comity  de  Salut  PubHc,"  taking  good  care  to  choose 
the  time  when  its  members  were  assembled  in  deliberation.  Fortunately 
I  was  not  known  to  every  one,  and  as  all  that  concerned  the  attendants 
was  to  ask  for  my  entrance-card,  I  soon  contrived  to  find  my  way  to  my 
office.  The  keys  were  deposited  in  a  place  agreed  upon  between  the  chief 
clerk,  the  office-keeper,  and  myself.  I  crept  in  stealthily,  making  no 
noise,  and  without  a  light ;  I  felt  in  my  drawer  for  the  selection  made 
during  the  day.  What  joy  was  mine  the  first  time  I  thus  snatched  a 
number  of  tmfortunate  beings  from  certain  death !  But  after  the  first 
moment,  into  what  a  state  of  perplexity  was  I  thrown !  How  was  I  to 
dispose  of  this  bundle  of  documents  ?  It  was  all  very  well  to  find  my 
way  in,  but  could  my  exit  be  managed  equally  well  under  a  system  of 
the  most  rigorous  inspection  ?  That  day  I  had  in  my  hands  the  lives  of 
MM.  de  la  Tour  du  Pin,  de  Villeroy,  d'E^taing,  de  Gouvemay ;  of  M.  de 
Senechelles,  his  wife  and  daughter ;  of  Mme.  le  Prestre  and  her  two 
young  ladies — a  magnificent  haul !  To  have  let  it  slip,  would  have  been 
like  driving  them  myself  to  the  scaffi^ld !  Yet  what  was  to  be  done  ? 
the  records  were  voluminous ;  burning  was  impracticable — a  fire  in  the 
heat  of  summer !  I  wrung  and  hammered  my  thoughts,  my  brain  was 
on  fire,  a  fiightful  headache  seized  me.  My  sufferings  were  getting 
beyond  endurance,  when,  to  refiresh  my  burning  forehead,  I  bethought 
myself  of  a  pail  of  water  which  served  to  cool  the  wine  for  our  breakfasts. 
As  I  plunged  my  hand  in,  a  sudden  inspiration  ilashed  upon  me.  0 
mon  Dieu !  mon  Dieu !  These  papers  1  held  in  my  hand,  could  I  not 
lessen  their  bulk,  reduce  them  to  almost  nothing  by  soaking  them  7  Ah  ! 
I  exclaimed.  Carrier,  the  cruel,  has  his  submersions — his  noyades,  to 
destroy  lives;  I  will  have  mine  to  save  them.  And  forthwith  I  went 
to  work,  making  the  paper  ductile,  pressing  it  between  my  fingers, 
kneading  it  into  a  paste,  and  transforming  the  £EttaI  records  into  a  num- 
ber of  knobs,  which  it  was  easy  to  hide  away  in  my  pockets.  And  as 
one  idea  leads  to  another,  I  there  and  then  settled  a  complete  plan  of 
annihilation.  I  went  to  the  Bains  Vigier,  and  there  I  divided  my  large 
knobs  into  a  number  of  small  pellets,  and  so  launched  my  small  flotilla 
of  worthy  people,  the  course  of  whose  navigation  I  followed  in  my  ima- 
gination as  it  triumphantly  coasted  along  the  edge  of  the  Place  d&  W 
Revolutions  headed  bj  M.  d'£staing,  the  firat  mazmet  oi  \]ii^  ^^.^  T 
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That  the  ingenious  manoeuYre  thus  graphioally  described  by  its  author 
was  not  carried  out  day  after  day  without  the  most  constant  and  immi- 
nent danger  may  be  well  conceived.  Notwithstanding  the  general  laxity 
in  the  mode  of  transacting  the  business  of  the  revolutionary  assixeSy  there 
was  always  the  danger  that  particular  victims,  especially  and  with  pecu- 
liar emphasis  marked  out  for  death  in  the  minds  of  certain  members  of 
this  awful  tribunal,  might  be  included  among  those  on  whose  desperate 
condition  the  Bains  Yigier  operated  with  such  salutary  effect.  In  that 
case,  they  would  certainly  be  inquired  for,  and  detection  must  almost  as 
certainly  ensue.  In  fact,  Fouquier  Tinville  did  once  actually  come  down 
to  the  office  in  which  Delabussidre  was  employed,  and  complained  that 
there  was  evidently  great  negligence  among  the  clerks.  In  one  notablo 
instance  of  the  very  kind  in  question,  Delabussidre  wilfully  braved  the  peril 
of  detection  when  it  seemed  almost  impossible  that  he  should  escape.  It 
was  to  save  the  lives  of  the  actora  of  the  Com^die  Fran^ais,  who,  as  the 
former  servants  and  pensioners  of  the  Crown,  were  especially  tainted  with 
royalism,  and  of  whose  execution  it  was  intended  to  make,  in  a  double 
sense,  a  theatrical  effect.  Suspicions  were  already  rife  of  some  under- 
hand practices  by  which  the  giiillotine  was  being  defrauded  of  some 
part  of  its  daily  rations;  but  it  was  determined  that  this  dainty  dish 
of  the  ex-king's  actors  should  of  a  certainty  figure  at  the  monster 
banquet. 

Notwithstanding  this  ominous  state  of  things,  Delabussidre,  by  the 
utmost  daring  and  equal  cunning  and  presence  of  mind,  was  actually 
instrumental  in  saving  the  lives  of  his  brethren  of  the  Gom6die  Fran^. 
The  whole  proceeding  is  worthy  of  being  recorded,  and  as  a  remarkaUy 
complete  and  minute  account  of  it  has  been  preserved  through  oral  tra- 
dition, it  shall  be  included  in  this  narrative. 

On  the  night  of  the  day  when  the  depositions  against  the  king^s  ac- 
tors came  into  Delabussidre's  charge,  the  occasion  appearing  favourable 
for  his  operations,  at  about  midnight  he  as  usual  presented  his  entrance- 
card  to  the  attendant  at  the  Tuileries,  and  was  allowed  to  pass  on  towards 
the  apartment  in  which  the  Comite  de  Salut  Public  held  its  sittings,  and 
which  was  situated  in  the  Pavilion  de  Flore.  Instead  of  entering  here, 
however,  he  ascended  to  the  story  above,  and  entering  his  office  began 
converting  the  documents  he  had  already  set  aside  into  pulp,  excepting 
from  the  process,  however,  a  small  packet  carefully  and  mystenoushr 
sealed  with  three  seals,  and  on  which,  by  the  glimmer  of  light  which 
penetrated  through,  the  window,  he  deciphered  this  inscription,  J^airt 
des  ci'decant  ComSdiens  Franqau.  Having  already  destroyed  a  quan- 
tity of  papers  referring  to  these  very  individuals,  he  was  not  a  little 
puzzled  to  guess  what  coidd  be  the  contents  of  this  special  packet*  There 
was  no  time,  however,  for  opening  it,  as  already  much  had  been  spent  in 
his  previous  operations.  As  it  was  of  no  great  size,  and  might  oontain 
in/ormation  of  infinite  use  to  him  in  his  work  of  homanityy  ha  daHr- 
mined  to  dip  it  into  a  aide-pocket)  'wW^  \a  V^^  it  mi%ht  nmmii  n- 
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diseoTered  till  he  could  examine  it  in  all  secnritj.  The  yirtuous  letter* 
stealer  then,  with  his  usual  cat-like  precaution,  proceeded  to  effect  his 
retreat,  hut  was  suddenly  startled  in  the  midst  of  his  nimble  and  furtive 
movements  by  a  noise  at  no  great  distance  from  him. 

While  Delabussi^re  is  anxiously  listening  to  discover  whence  this 
sound  proceeds,  a  slight  sketch  of  the  interior  plan  of  the  part  of  the 
Tnileries  in  which  the  incidents  about  to  be  described  occurred,  will  give 
them  a  more  vivid  interest.  The  office  in  which  Delabussidre  worked 
eommunicated  with  the  Pavilion  de  Flore  by  means  of  a  wide  staircase^ 
at  the  top  of  which  was  a  splendid  hall,  or,  as  the  French  call  it,  vesti- 
bule. This  vast  apartment  resembled  in  its  position  the  £Eunous  Salle  des 
Pas  perdus  of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  at  one  end  of  it  was  a  staircase 
leading  up  to  the  offices  of  the  Police  g^6rale,  more  especially  to  that  in 
which  the  affairs  relating  to  the  revolutionary  prisoners  were  transacted. 
At  the  bottom  of  this  smaller  staircase  stood  an  enormous  chest,  clamped 
down  with  iron  fastenings,  in  which,  during  the  winter,  fire-wood  for 
the  supply  of  the  different  offices  was  kept. 

Let  us  return  now  to  Delabussi^re,  who  is  creeping  down  the  large 
staircase,  halting  at  every  moment  to  catch  the  sounds  which  had  startled 
him,  and  if  possible  discover  their  souree.  Presently,  to  his  terror,  he  has 
distinctly  recognised  the  voice  of  the  inflexible  Saint- Just.  Next  he  no 
less  dearly  distinguishes  those  of  GcXLot  d'Herbois,  Fouquier  Tinville,  and 
a  fourth,  which  throughout  this  narrative  must  remain  a  vox  et  praterea 
mkU;  for  the  hero  of  this  terrible  adventure  was  never  able  to  connect 
that  vocal  organ  with  any  personage  whose  outward  features  were  known 
to  him ;  and  it  must  therefore  be  in&rred  that  the  mysterious  individual 
was  not  any  of  the  prominent  and  well-known  leaders  <^the  Revolution,  as 
Delabussidre  knew  them  all  and  could  ndmic  their  gestures,  tone  of  voice^ 
and  manner  of  speaking  with  marvellous  fidelity.  Whoever  he  might 
be,  it  was  clear  that  there  was  a  perfect  understandii^  between  him  and 
the  other  members  of  the  ruling  body,  and  all  seemed  alike  eager  and 
animated  in  discussing  the  subject  of  their  colloquy.  Never  had  Dela- 
bossidre  heard  these  formidable  gentlemen  converse  with  Inore  heat  and 
energy ;  and  his  apprehensions  were  by  no  means  diminished  by  this  fac;t 
as  he  heard  them  approach  the  grand  staurcase  and  commence  ascending 
it.  He  could  only  avoid  them  by  escaping  down  the  narrow  stairs;  but  as 
he  approached  these,  he  heard  some  one  descending  from  the  upper  flight. 
Thus  hemmed  in,  he  gave  himself  up  as  lost^  believing  that  this  con- 
certed movement  had  been  purposely  planned  in  order  to  entrap  him.  In 
telling  the  story  himself,  he  asserted  that  he  was  so  overwhelmed  with 
this  conviction,  that  he  should  certainly  have  quietly  submitted  to  his 
fate,  but  that  the  knowledge  that  the  lives  of  others  depended  on  his 
struggling  to  the  last  inspired  him  with  resolution  and  suggested  a  fi^sh 
resource.  This  was  no  other  than  the  large  chest  before  described,  of 
which  he  now  bethought  him;  and  hastily  jumping  into  it,  let  &11  the  lid 
mdentiy  enough  to  be  heard  by  his  supposed  putaueta,  iv\)Si<&  ^Sua^t^X 
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sound  was  followed  by  the  rumbling  of  several  logs  which  he  upset  in 
settling  himself  in  bis  hiding-place. 

'^  There's  our  fiiend/'  said  the  unknown  voice ;  '^  he's  making  the  little 
staircase  tremble  to  its  foundations." 

"  His  tread  is  as  heavy  as  his  own  eloquence/'  replied  CoUot  d'Her- 
bois,  with  a  chuckle  of  approval  at  his  own  smartness. 

The  four  ascending  personages  had  now  joined  the  descending  one, 
and  consequently  the  group  consisted  of  five.  Delabussidre,  scarcely  re- 
covered from  his  fright^  was  vainly  straining  his  faculties  to  discover  the 
identity  of  the  actor  last  entered  upon  the  scene.  At  first  he  could  not 
catch  their  words  as  the  conclave  stood  together  in  the  midst  of  the  hall, 
and  conversed  in  a  low  tone.  They  had  doubtless  assembled  here  secretly 
to  confer  on  some  inner  arcana  of  the  state,  from  which  their  less  deejdy 
initiated  associates  were  to  be  excluded.  At  last  one  of  them,  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  first  unknown  voice,  broke  away  from  the  group,  stamping 
impatiently  on  the  floor  and  exclaiming, 

'^  0  mankind,  mankind !'' 

Some  sort  of  conciliatory  reply  was  made  to  this  misanthropio  indi- 
vidual; but  he  held  aloof,  and,  apparently  in  dudgeon,  sat  himself  down 
precisely  on  the  chest  in  which  Delabussidre  was  concealed.  Here 
he  was  presently  joined  by  Saint-Just;  and  from  the  indication  of  the 
sounds  which  followed,  it  was  plain  that  the  others  had  placed  themselves 
in  a  sort  of  circle  round  the  chest,  and  its  occupant  was  therefore  in  the 
best  possible  position  to  hear  every  word  of  their  conference.  The  heat, 
however,  was  excessive,  and  with  the  weight  of  two  persons  upon  the  Ud 
of  the  chest  the  supply  of  air  frt)m  without  was  almost  entirely  inter- 
cepted. Once  or  twice  on  the  point  of  fiGdnting,  and  with  every  now  and 
then,  in  the  agony  of  his  situation,  a  violent  impulse  to  disclose  himself 
and  plead  for  mercy,  the  unwilling  eavesdropper  was  neverthaleflB  aUe 
to  gather  thus  much  of  their  dialogue  in  a  connected  form. 

Saint- Just,  All  this  sort  of  reasoning  is  fidse.  It  Jeads  to  nothing. 
Mere  wretched  expedients.  After  trying  in  every  direction,  and  taming 
over  a  thousand  measures,  you  must  always  come  Wk  to  the  grand  system 
of  public  safety. 

Collat  (THerbais.   There  is  no  one  here  who  holds  any  other  opinion. 

First  unknonm  voice,    I,  for  one,  do. 

Saint' Just.  You  are  wrong.  Two  months  hence,  at  the  latest^  the 
patriots*must  not  have  a  single  enemy  left  within  our  frontiers. 

JPau^luier  Tinville. 

[Here  Delabussiire  faUs  into  a  srvoonj  the  duration  of  which  he  is 
unable  to  appreciate.  On  gradually  recovering  consciousness^  the  person 
speaking  was  CoUot  tFIferbois,] 

Collot  dtHerhois.  We  shall  have  no  peace  till  the  earth  covers  every 
royalist. 

Second  unknonm  voice.    Bravo ! 
lirit  unknown  voice.    Bravo  \    kud  ^Nwr  well  in  mind  what  it  v 
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jou  demand;   simply^  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  thunderbolts  of 
heaven. 

Second  wHinown  voice.  Ay,  and  a  thunderbolt  without  a  h'ghtniog- 
conductor ! 

First  unknomn  voice.     Many  will  give  up  the  game. 

Collot  dUIerbois,    They  dare  not 

Saint- Just,  Do  they  think  they  are  going  to  make  the  place  of  re- 
presentative a  sinecure  ? 

First  unknown  voice.  You  will  end  with  appalling  the  people.  Your 
devotion  to  patriotism  is  too  bigoted,  friend. 

Second  unknown  voice.  Bigots  and  cowards,  terror  and  subjection ! 
There  you  have  the  whole  system  ! 

First  unknown  voice.  Very  good !  very  good  !  Excessive  devotion 
caused  the  miracles  of  the  '^  Diacre  de  Pans."  Have  a  care,  or  it  will  be 
said  that  patriotism  has  its  convulsionnaires. 

At  this  point  the  lid  of  the  chest  was  relieved  of  its  superincumbent 
weight  of  patriotic  humanity,  and  a  more  free  supply  of  air  reached  its 
half-stifled  tenant.  Delabussiere  believed  that  his  senses  must  have  de- 
serted him  more  than  once  during  an  imprisonment  which,  from  its  close- 
ness^ much  resembled  that  which  Prospero  held  in  terror  over  Ariel,  when 
he  threatened  to  peg  him  up  into  an  oak.  The  dialogue  above  recorded 
could  not  certainly  have  formed  the  most  important  part  of  the  conversa- 
tion thus  held  in  secret  conclave  by  these  determined  chiefs  of  the  Revo- 
lution. No  doubt  particulars  of  weighty  import  were  entered  into  which  it 
would  be  now  curious  as  well  as  instructive  to  be  master  of.  Enough  re- 
mains, however,  even  in  these  imperfect  snatches  of  their  converse,  to  show 
that  this  mysterious  meeting  coincided  with  one  of  those  critical  periods 
of  hesitation  and  misgiving  among  the  most  ruthless  and  thoroughgoing 
of  the  patriot  leaders,  which  perhaps  saved  France  from  the  most  appall- 
ing and  almost  universal  desolation.  One  most  remarkable  circumstance 
connected  with  this  secret  conference  of  stem  and  uncompromising  re- 
publicans did  not  escape  the  quick  observation  of  Delabussiere.  Not 
one  of  them  addressed  the  others  as  '^  citizen ;"  but  frequently  employed 
the  prefix  '^  monsieur,"  and  invariably  the  ceremonial  vous  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  plain  t%t  and  toi  rigorously  enforced  by  the  levelling  prin- 
ciples of  the  Republic,  except,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  mysterious  un- 
known voice  first  alluded  to,  which,  in  addressing  Fouquier  Tinville 
and  Collot  d'Herbois,  employed  the  second  person  singular;  a  fact  which, 
considering  the  evident  opposition  of  its  owner  to  the  extreme  ideas  of  his 
more  advanced  associates,  constitutes  an  anomaly  which  adds  not  a  little 
to  the  mystery  in  which  the  identity  of  this  personage  is  shrouded. 

As  soon  as  the  prisoner  had  made  sure  that  the  blockade  was  tho- 
roughly raised,  and  that  he  could  creep  out  of  his  hiding-place  without 
having  to  face  the  terrors  of  the  entire  National  Convention  an-ayed  against 
him,  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  towards  the  nearest  place  of  exit.^  takm^ 
care,  as  he  approached  the  sentinel  posted  at  the  pnncVpel  eTi\x«a<^  \^^- 
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ing  into  the  courtyard^  not  to  excite  suspicion  by  the  ^pearanoe  of  hnny. 
The  sentinel^  however,  refused  to  let  him  pass,  and  he  had  to  return  and 
make  his  way  through  the  offices  of  the  Committee  of  Pablic  Safety. 
Fortunately  his  card  of  entrance  as  an  employS  enabled  him  to  pass  this 
ordeal  without  molestation.     At  last  he  found  himself  &irly  outside  the 
walls  of  the  Tuileries,  and  for  the  first  time  began  to  breathe  freely. 
Daybreak  was,  however,  a  long  way  off,  and  he  could  not  venture  to 
return  to  his  lodgings,  as  his  coming  home  at  extraordinary  and  irrega- 
lar  hours  would  turn  suspicion  against  him ;  whereas  if  he  stayed  out 
the  whole  night,  it  would  be  set  down  charitably  to  a  lunsouy  in  which 
there  was  no  incompatibility  with  the  most  republican  virtue.     He  de- 
termined, therefore,  to  wander  about  till  the  Bains  Vig^er  were  open, 
and  he  could,  according  to  his  regular  jsystem,  rid  himself  of  the  un- 
usually large  amount  of  paper-pulp  with  which  his  pockets  were  laden. 
He  had  found  his  way  to  the  Boulevards  Italiens,  as  the  most  agreeable 
promenade ;  and  for  a  moment  was  resting  himself  on  the  steps  of  the 
Caf6  Hardy,  his  head  buried  in  his  hands,  and  deeply  cogitating  over 
the  hair-br^idth  perils  he  had  just  escaped  and  those  which  he  might 
yet  have  to  encounter,  when  a  hand  was  laid  upon  his  shoulder.     He 
was  not  at  first  startled,  for  the  action  was  sufficiently  gentle  to  have 
been  that  of  a  friend.    Raising  his  head,  however,  his  heart  sank  within 
him  as  he  recognised  the   features  of  one  Aillaume,  a  2^,  aa  were 
called  the  fiercest  and  most  active  patriots,  a  member  of  the  revofai- 
tionary  committee  of  the  Lepelletier  section,  one  of  the  most  teeming 
hot-beds  of  the  truculent  and  bloodthirsty  spirit  which  blasphemously 
entitled  itself  patriotism.    '^  Whence  comest  thou,  and  whitlier  art  go* 
ing?"  asked  this  grim  protector  of  the  popular  cause.    *^  I  am  takii^ 
a  walk."     '^  Good  citizens  are  not  found  walking  in  the  streets  at  diii 
time  of  night"     ''Then  you  are  not  a  good  citizen."     ^My  name  is 
Aillaume."    ''  What  mine  is,  is  my  own  business."    ''  You  shall  tell  it  to 
diese  firiends."     So  saying  Aillaume  hailed  a  patrol  that  was  passing  at  a 
short  distance,  and  ordered  them  to  escort  Delabussidre  to  the  nearest 
corps  de  garde.    Here  the  revolutionary  watch-dog  worried  his  prisoner 
with  a  rapid  succession  of  questions,  but  could  induce  him  neither  to  re- 
veal his  name  nor  to  confess  one  single  particular  as  to  the  whence  or 
whither  of  his  nocturnal  ramble.    All  that  he  would  consent  to  admit 
was,  that  a  love-affair  was  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  that  it  was  ungallant 
to  press  him  to  make  disclosures  compromising  to  the  lady  oonoemed. 
Meanwhile  Delabussi^  was  inwardly  intent  on  the  means  of  escape. 
The  doors  of  the  guard-house  were  wide  open;  the  streets^  with  the  ^h 
proach  of  morning,  were  repeopling  with  occasional  stragglers  wending  to 
their  work.    If  he  could  rally  around  them  some  semblance  of  a  crowd,  he 
might  perhaps  put  in  practice  his  old  manoeuvre,  and  plunging  into  die 
midst  of  them  escape  in  the  confusion.    It  was  a  desperate  reaouroe^  but 
in  a  desperate  extrane  worth  trying.    Aooordingly  he  began  danoiiiig 
Foei&roQfllj  at  hia  captor,  and  inaa\uif^)  inAi  Vso.^  m^S^gaiagp^  oa  beng 
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released  forthwith.  Never  yet  was  a  street-row  without  its  spectators, 
and  an  assemblage  of  the  usual  kind  had  speedily  gathered  about  the 
wranglers.  Among  these^  by  good  fortune,  was  one  Pierre,  a  messenger, 
or  gar^on  de  bureau,  attached  to  Delabnssi^re's  office.  Rushing  forward, 
Pierre  addressed  the  prisoner  with  that  easy  familiarity,  notwithstanding 
their  relative  positions,  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  blessed  principle  of 
equality.  "  Hallo!  you  don*t  mean  to  say  you've  allowed  yourself  to  be 
arrested  ?     It  must  be  for  a  joke ;  one  of  your  old  tricks." 

'^  Not  at  all,  my  dear  Pierre,  Citizen  Aillaume  here  insists  upon  it 
that  I'm  a  conspirator." 

'^  A  conspirator?  Ha !  ha !  That's  capital!  you  a  conspirator !  Sup- 
pose," said  Pierre,  turning  to  Aillaume,  '^  suppose  he  were  to  clap  you 
under  arrest.  Citizen  Fuss-and-Fume." 

^Arrest  me!  Have  a  care  thyself.  Thou  art  his  accomplice;  thou  art 
suspected.    Patrol,  seize  this  man  too." 

'^  Hold  off,  hold  off!  stand  where  you  are,  every  man  of  you.  Fich- 
tre  !  Look  at  this !"  So  saying,  Pierre  threw  open  his  jacket,  and  exhi- 
bited the  metal  badge  which  showed  him  to  be  in  the  service  of  the 
Comity  de  Siiret^  Publique,  and  consequently  a  person  not  to  be  Ughtly 
meddled  with. 

Aillanme,  on  recognising  the  formidable  insignium,  was  overwhelmed 
with  confusion;  and  taking  off  his  red  bonnet,  with  a  respectful  air  turned 
to  Delabussidre,  and  began  deferentially  examining  his  features,  expecting 
to  recognise  in  him  some  influential  personage  whom  it  pleased  to  re- 
main incognito. 

''See  how  this  bit  of  a  badge  has  made  them  all  change  their  tone  ! 
Toull  have  to  apologise  to  the  citizen  here,  too,  my  fine  fellow;  he's  g^t 
Ills  badge  as  well."  As  he  spoke,  the  unceremonious  Pierre  began  ran- 
•ackihg  the  pockets  of  his  proUg'e,  whence  he  drew  his  card  of  admission 
into  the  Tuileries  as  an  employh,  and  presently  lighting  upon  the  sealed 
packet  before  referred  to,  exclaimed: 

"Look  here,  do  you  want  any  papers  ?  Here  they  are ;  this  'U  show 
you  who  we  are.  Now  then,  citizen,  just  turn  the  tables  on  them,  and 
make  them  ashamed  of  themselves  before  all  these  good  citizens." 

At  this  horribly  critical  juncture  Delabnssidre  saw  at  once  that  only 
the  coolest  audacity  could  save  him.  Seizing  the  packet,  he  tore  open 
the  seals,  and  drawing  out  the  documents  it  contained,  began  addressing 
Aillaume  and  the  assembled  crowd  jointly :  ''I  am  proud  to  show  you 
these  proois  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  me  by  the  Committee  of 
Safety.  See  here !  Here  is  a  letter  signed  by  Chaumette,  and  here 
is  another  from  Collot  d'Herbois;"  and  as  he  produced  and  examined 
each  document  in  turn,  he  held  them  up  to  the  crowd  one  after  the  other, 
turning  rapidly  round  as  if  to  let  all  see  the  signatures,  but  in  reality  to 
smuggle  them  out  of  sight  as  quickly  as  they  were  produced.  The  vigil- 
ant patriot  was  completely  abashed  at  his  mistake,  and  overwhelmed 
Delabussi^re  with  apologies,  who,  however,  publicly  ojid.  TQ.^^<»xiYai<^\>!^ 
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exonerated  hiaiy  declaring'  that  he  had  refused  to  make  himself  known 
sooner  in  order  to  t«st  the  zeal  of  Aillaume  in  the  discharge  of  his 
dutieS;  and  he  was  delighted  to  bear  testimony  to  his  vigilance  and  acti- 
vitjy  of  which  he  should  not  fail  to  make  a  favourable  report  to  the 
Committee  of  Safety. 

As  soon  as  he  was  free  to  pursue  his  own  course,  and  had  taken  leave 
of  his  liberator,  with  strict  injunctions  to  say  nothing  of  the  affair,  as  it 
might  get  Aillaume  into  trouble,  Delabussi^re  proceeded  at  once  to  the 
baths,  and  shut  himself  up  to  examine  the  papers  of  which  he  had  managed 
at  such  risks  to  retain  possession.  They  were  violent  denunciations  by 
Collot  d'Herbois,  Chaumette,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Revolution,  chiefly 
against  some  half-dozen  of  the  principal  actors  of  the  Com6die  FranQais, 
as  enemies  of  the  people  and  worthy  of  death.  These  deadly  combusti- 
bles were  quickly  quenched  and  rendered  harmless  by  the  usual  process 
of  immersion ;  and  the  comedians  of  the  national  theatre  of  France  were 
added  to  the  list  of  the  many  hundreds  rescued  from  the  g^llotine  by 
the  extraordinary  courage,  perseverance,  and  unfailing  presence  of  mind 
of  one  man,  and  one  whose  name  is  barely  known  to  one  Frenchman  in 
ten  thousand. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  some  record,  were  it  ever  so  sh'ght,  of  the 
signal  devotion  by  which  the  members  of  the  Com6die  Franks  had  been 
saved  from  the  sweeping  destruction  which  awaited  them  might  have 
been  set  up  in  the  Rue  Richelieu.  No  such  memorial,  however,  exists. 
All  that  the  brother  actors,  who  had  owed  him  their  lives,  did  for  Dela- 
bussi^re,  was  to  give  a  benefit  performance  for  him  when  it  was  heard 
that  he  was  in  pecuniary  difficulties.  The  invincible  modesty  so  charac- 
teristic  of  men  of  his  generous  stamp  was,  no  dou1)t,  one  great  cause  of 
this  ungracious  oblivion.  He  loved  to  do  good  by  stealth,  and  reckoned 
but  little  on  the  gratitude  of  men ;  and  as  he  died  in  want  and  obscuri^, 
it  is  certain  that  the  estimate  he  had  formed  of  humanity,  and  which  is 
expressed  in  the  following  lines  addressed  to  a  friend  in  a  rhyming  epistle, 
was  not  a  false  one : 

Tout  bicn  fait  avcc  lui  portc  sa  recompense. 
Rcldve  Ics  humains  de  la  reconnaissance. 
Le  bicn  est  un  fardcau  que  tons  ne  portent  pas. 
Socrate  et  Jesus-Christ  trouvdrent  dcs  ingrats. 
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Chapter  IV. 

AFTEU  THE  MALL. 

Two  days  after  Aurora's  birthnight  festival,  Talbot  Bulstrode's  pbaeton 
dashed  once  more  into  the  avenue  at  Felden  Woods.  Again  the  captain 
made  a  sacrifice  on  the  shrine  of  friendship,  and  drove  Francis  Maldon 
from  Windsor  to  Beckenham,  in  order  that  the  young  comet  might  make 
those  anxious  inquiries  about  the  health  of  the  ladies  of  Mr.  Floyd's  house- 
hold, which,  by  a  pleasant  social  fiction,  are  supposed  to  be  necessary  after 
an  evening  of  intermittent  waltzes  and  quadrilles. 

The  junior  officer  was  very  giateful  for  this  kindness;  for  Talbot, 
though  the  best  of  fellows,  was  not  much  given  to  putting  himself  out  of 
the  way  for  the  pleasure  of  other  people.  It  would  have  been  far  plea- 
santer  to  the  captain  to  dawdle  away  the  day  in  his  own  rooms,  lolling 
over  those  erudite  works  which  his  brother  officers  described  by  the  ge- 
neric title  of ''heavy  reading,"  or,  according  to  the  popular  belief  of  those 
hare-brained  young  men,  employed  in  squaring  the  circle  in  the  solitude 
of  his  chamber. 

Talbot  Bulstrode  was  altogether  an  inscrutable  personage  to  his  com- 
rades of  the  II th  Hussars.  His  black-letter  folios,  his  polished  mahogany 
cases  of  mathematical  instruments,  his  proof- before-letters  eng^vings, 
were  the  fopperies  of  a  young  Oxonian  rather  than  an  officer  who  had 
fought  and  bled  at  Inkermann.  The  yoimg  men  who  breakfasted  with 
him  in  his  rooms  trembled  as  they  read  the  titles  of  the  big  books  on  the 
shelves,  and  stared  helplessly  at  the  grim  saints  and  angular  angels  in 
the  pre-Raphaelite  prints  upon  the  walls.  They  dared  not  even  propose  to 
smoke  in  those  sacred  chambers,  and  were  ashamed  of  the  wet  impressions 
of  the  rims  of  the  Moselle  bottles  which  they  left  upon  the  mahogany 
cases. 

It  seemed  natural  to  people  to  be  afraid  of  Talbot  Bubtrode,  just  as 
little  boys  are  frightened  of  a  beadle,  a  policeman,  and  a  schoolmaster, 
9Ten  before  they  have  been  told  the  attributes  of  these  terrible  beings. 
Fhe  colonel  of  the  Ilth  Hussars,  a  portly  gentleman,  who  i*ode  fifteen 
itone,  and  wrote  his  name  high  in  the  Peerage,  was  frightened  of 
Talbot.  That  cold  gray  eye  struck  a  silent  awe  i^to  the  hearts  of  men 
md  women  with  its  straight  penetrating  gaze  that  always  seemed  to  be 
celling  them  tbey  were  found  out.  The  colonel  was  airaid  to  tell  his  best 
ttoiies  when  Talbot  was  at  the  mess-table,  for  he  had  a  dim  conscious- 
seas  that  the  captain  was  aware  of  the  discrepancies  in  those  brilliant 
mecdotes,  though  that  officer  had  never  implied  a  doubt  by  either  look 
AT  gesture.  The  Irish  adjutant  forgot  to  brag  about  his  conquests  amongst 
ihe  fair  sex;  the  younger  men  dropped  their  voices  \v\iQxi  \\ifi^  \;d!^%^x^ 
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'each  other  of  the  side-scenes  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre;  and  the  corks  flew 
faster,  and  the  laughter  grew  louder,  when  Talbot  left  the  room. 

The  captain  knew  that  he  was  more  respected  than  beloved,  and  like 
sH  proud  men  who  repel  the  warm  feelings  of  others  in  utter  despite  of 
themselves,  he  was  grieved  and  wounded  because  his  comrades  did  not 
become  attached  to  him. 

"  Will  any  body,  out  of  all  the  millions  upon  this  wide  earth,  ever  love 
me?"  he  thought.  ''No  one  ever  has  as  yet.  Not  even  my  &ther  and 
mother.  They  have  been  proud  of  me;  but  they  have  never  loved  me. 
How  many  a  young  profligate  has  brought  his  parents'  gray  hairs  witb 
sorrow  to  the  grave,  and  has  been  beloved  with  the  last  heart-beat  of  those 
he  destroyed,  as  I  have  never  been  in  my  life !  Perhaps  my  mother  would 
have  loved  me  better,  if  I  had  given  her  more  trouble ;  if  I  had  scattered 
the  name  of  Bulstrode  all  over  London  uppn  post-obits  and  disfaonoored 
acceptances ;  if  I  had  been  drummed  out  of  my  regiment,  and  had  walked 
down  to  Cornwall  without  shoes  or  stockings,  to  fall  at  her  feet,  and  sob 
out  my  sins  and  sorrows  in  her  lap,  and  ask  her  to  mortgage  her  jointure 
for  the  payment  of  my  debts.  But  I  have  never  asked  any  thing  of  her, 
dear  soul,  except  her  love,  and  that  she  has  been  unable  to  give  me.  I 
suppose  it  is  because  I  do  not  know  how  to  ask.  How  often  I  have  sat 
by  her  side  at  Bulstrode,  talking  of  all  sorts  of  indiflerent  subjects,  yet 
with  a  vague  yearning  at  my  heart  to  throw  myself  upon  her  breast  and 
implore  of  her  to  love  and  bless  her  son;  but  held  aloof  by  some  icy  bar- 
rier that  I  have  been  powerless  all  my  life  to  break  down.  What  woman 
has  ever  loved  me?  Not  one.  They  have  tried  to  marry  me,  because  I 
shall  be  Sir  Talbot  Bulstrode  of  Bulstrode  Castle ;  but  how  soon  they 
have  left  off  angling  for  the  prize,  and  shrunk  away  from  me  chilled  and 
disheartened !  I  shudder  when  I  remember  that  I  shall  be  three-and- 
thirty  next  March,  and  that  I  have  never  been  beloved.  I  shall  sell  out, 
now  the  fighting  is  over,  for  I  am  no  use  amongst  the  fellows  here ;  and, 
if  any  good  little  thing  would  fall  in  love  with  me,  I  would  many  her 
and  take  her  down  to  Bulstrode,  to  my  mother  and  father,  and  tnra 
cotmtry  gentleman.'' 

Talbot  Bulstrode  made  this  declaration  in  all  sincerity.  He  wished 
that  some  good  and  pure  creature  would  fell  in  love  with  him,  in  order 
that  he  might  marry  her.  He  wanted  some  spontaneous  exhibition  of 
innocent  feeling  which  might  justify  him  in  saying,  ''  I  am  beloved  V* 
He  felt  little  capacity  for  loving,  on  his  own  side ;  but  he  thought  that  he 
would  be  grateful  to  any  good  woman  who  would  regard  him  with  dis- 
interested affection,  and  that  he  would  devote  his  life  to  making  her 
happy. 

"  It  would  be  something  to  feel  that  if  I  were  smashed  in  a  raihraj 

accident,  or  dropped  out  of  a  balloon,  some  one  creature  in  this  werid 

would  think  it  a  lonelier  place  for  lack  of  me.    I  wonder  wheihflr  iBjr 

cbUdren  would  love  me  ?    I  dare  say  not    I  should  freesn  tiiear  jtND|^ 

BffectionB  with  the  Latin  grammvc  \  keA  '^^  ^^raold  tremUo  as  fbij 
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passed  the  door  of  my  study,  and  hush  their  voices  into  a  frightened 
whisper  when  papa  was  within  hearing.'' 

Talbot  Bulstrode^s  ideal  of  woman  was  some  gentle  and  feminine 
creature  crowned  with  an  aureole  of  pale  auburn  hair;  some  timid  soul 
with  downcast  eyes,  fnnged  with  golden-tinted  lashes ;  some  shrinking 
being,  as  pale  and  prim  as  the  mediasval  saints  in  his  pre-Raphaelite 
engravings,  spotless  as  her  own  white  robes,  excelling  in  all  womanly 
graces  and  accomplishments,  but  only  exhibiting  them  in  the  nanow 
circle  of  a  home. 

Perhaps  Talbot  thought  that  he  had  met  with  his  ideal  when  he 
entered  the  long  drawing-room  at  Felden  Woods  with  Comet  Maldon 
on  the  seventeenth  of  September  1857. 

Lucy  Floyd  was  standing  by  an  open  piano,  with  her  white  dress  and 
pale  golden  hair  bathed  in  a  flood  of  autumn  sunlight.  That  sunlit 
figure  came  back  to  Talbot's  memory  long  afterwards,  after  a  stormy 
interval,  in  which  it  had  been  blotted  away  and  forgotten,  and  the  long 
<lrawing-room  stretched  itself  out  like  a  pictui*e  before  his  eyes. 

Yes,  this  was  his  ideal.  This  graceful  girl,  with  the  shimmering 
light  for  ever  playing  upon  her  hair,  and  the  modest  droop  in  her  white 
eyelids.  But  undemonstrative  as  usual,  Captain  Bulstrode  seated  him- 
eelf  near  the  piano,  after  the  brief  ceremony  of  greetmg,  and  contem- 
plated Lucy  with  grave  eyes  that  betrayed  no  especial  admiration. 

He  had  not  taken  much  notice  of  Lucy  Floyd  on  the  night  of  the 
ball ;  indeed,  Lucy  was  scarcely  a  candle-light  beauty ;  her  hair  wanted 
the  sunshine  gleaming  through  it  to  light  up  the  golden  halo  about  her 
Ace,  and  the  delicate  pink  of  her  cheeks  waxed  ]^e  in  the  glare  of  the 
great  chandeliers. 

While  Captain  Bulstrode  was  watching  Lucy  with  that  grave  con- 
templative gaze,  trying  to  find  out  whether  she  was  in  any  way  different 
firom  other  girls  he  had  known,  and  whether  the  purity  of  her  delicate 
beauty  was  more  than  skin  deep,  the  window  opposite  to  him  was  dark- 
ened, and  Aurora  Floyd  stood  between  him  and  the  sunshine. 

The  banker's  daughter  paused  on  the  threshold  of  the  open  window, 
holding  the  collai*  of  an  immense  mastiff  in  both  her  hands,  and  looking 
irresolutely  into  the  room. 

Miss  Floyd  hated  morning  callers,  and  she  was  debating  within  her- 
«df  whether  she  had  been  seen,  or  whether  it  might  be  possible  to  steal 
away  unperceived. 

Bat  the  dog  set  up  a  big  bark,  and  settled  the  question. 

"  Quiet,  Bow-wow,"  she  said ;  "  quiet,  quiet,  boy." 

Yes,  the  dog  was  called  Bow-wow.  He  was  twelve  years  old,  and 
Aurora  had  so  christened  him  in  her  seventh  year,  when  he  was  a  blun- 
dering, big-headed  puppy,  that  sprawled  upon  the  table  during  the  little 
girl's  lessons,  upset  ink-bottles  over  her  copy-books,  and  ate  whole 
chapters  of  Pinnock's  abridged  histories. 

The  gentlemen  rose  at  the  sound  of  her  ^oiee,  osAl&^^o^^  qkccl^ 
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into  the  room  and  sat  down  at  a  little  distance  from  the  captain  and  her 
cousin,  twirling  a  straw-hat  in  her  hand  and  staring  at  her  dog,  who 
seated  himself  resolutely  by  her  chair,  knocking  double-knocks  of  good 
temper  upon  the  carpet  with  his  big  tail. 

Though  she  said  very  Uttle,  and  seated  herself  in  a  careless  attitade 
that  bespoke  complete  indifPerence  to  her  visitors,  Aurora's  beauty  extin- 
guished poor  Lucy,  as  the  rising  sun  extinguishes  the  stars. 

The  thick  plaits  of  her  black  hair  made  a  great  diadem  upon  her  low 
forehead,  and  crowned  her  an  Eastern  empress;  an  empress  with  a 
doubtful  nose,  it  is  true,  but  an  empress  who  reigned  by  right  divine  of 
her  eyes  and  hair.  For  do  not  these  wonderful  black  eyes^  which  per- 
haps shine  upon  us  only  once  in  a  lifetime,  in  themselves  constitute  a 
royalty  ? 

Talbot  Bulstrode  turned  awav  from  his  ideal  to  look  at  this  daric- 
haired  goddess,  with  a  coarse  straw-hat  in  her  hand  and  a  big  mastiffs 
head  lying  on  her  lap.  Again  he  perceived  that  absti-action  in  her  man- 
ner which  had  puzzled  him  upon  the  night  of  the  ball.  She  listened  to 
her  visitors  politely,  and  she  answered  them  when  they  spoke  to  her ;  but 
it  seemed  to  Talbot  as  if  she  constrained  hei'self  to  attend  to  them  by  an 
effort. 

''  She  wishes  me  away,  I  dare  say,"  he  thought ;  '^  and  no  doubt  con- 
siders me  a  '  slow  party,'  because  I  don't  talk  to  her  of  horses  and  dogs." 

The  captain  resumed  his  conversation  with  Lucy.  He  foiind  that 
she  talked  exactly  as  he  had  heard  other  young  ladies  talk,  that  she 
knew  all  they  knew,  and  had  been  to  the  places  they  had  visited.  The 
ground  they  went  over  was  very  old  indeed,  but  Lucy  traversed  it  with 
charming  propriety. 

^'  She  is  a  good  little  thing,"  Talbot  thought ;  "  and  would  make  an 
admirable  wife  for  a  country  gentleman.  I  wish  she  would  fall  in  love 
with  me." 

Lucy  told  him  of  some  excursion  in  Switzerland,  where  she  had  been 
during  the  preceding  autunm  with  her  father  and  mother. 

"  And  your  cousin,"  he  asked,  "  was  she  with  you  ?" 

"  No ;  Aurora  was  at  school  in  Paris  with  the  Demoiselles  Lespard." 

"Lespard,  Lespard!"  he  repeated;  "a  Protestant  pension  in  the 
Faubourg  Saint-Germain.  Why,  a  cousin  of  mine  is  being  educated  there, 
a  Miss  Trevyllian.  She  has  been  there  ibr  three  or  four  years.  Do 
you  remember  Constance  Trevyllian  at  the  Demoiselles  Lespard,  Miss 
Floyd  ?"  said  Talbot,  addressing  himself  to  Aurora. 

"  Constance  Trevjllian !  Yes,  I  remember  her,"  answered  the  banker's 
daughter. 

She  said  nothing  more,  and  for  a  few  moments  there  was  rather  an 
awkward  pause. 

'^  Miss  Trevyllian  is  my  cousin,"  said  the  captain. 

''Indeed !" 
''I  hope  that  you  were  very  good  ineikdAr 
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"  Oh,  yes." 

She  bent  over  her  dog,  caressing  his  big  head,  and  not  even  looking 
up  as  she  spoke  of  Miss  Trevyllian.  It  seemed  as  if  the  subject  was 
utterly  indifferent  to  her,  and  she  disdained  even  to  a£tect  an  interest 
in  it. 

Talbot  Bulstrode  bit  his  lip  with  offended  pride.  '^  I  suppose  this 
purse-proud  heiress  looks  down  upon  the  Trevyllians  of  Tredethlin,"  he 
thought,  ''  because  they  can  boast  of  nothing  better  than  a  few  hundred 
acres  of  barren  moorland,  some  exhausted  tin-mines,  and  a  pedigree  that 
dates  irom  the  days  of  King  Arthur." 

Archibald  Floyd  came  into  the  drawing-room  while  the  officers  were 
seated  there,  and  bade  them  welcome  to  Felden  Woods. 

''A  long  drive,  gentlemen,"  he  said ;  ''your  horses  will  want  a  rest. 
Of  course  you  will  dine  with  us.  We  shall  have  a  fiill  moon  to  night, 
and  you'll  have  it  as  light  as  day  for  your  drive  back." 

Talbot  looked  at  Francis  Lewis  Maldon,  who  was  sitting  staring  at 
Aurora  with  vacant,  open-mouthed  admiration.  The  young  officer  knew 
that  the  heiress  and  her  fifty  thousand  pounds  were  not  for  him ;  but  it 
was  scarcely  the  less  pleasant  to  look  at  her,  and  wish  that  like  Captain 
Bulstrode  he  had  been  the  eldest  son  of  a  rich  baronet 

The  invitation  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Maldon  as  cordially  as  it  had 
been  given,  and  with  less  than  his  usual  stiffness  of  manner  on  the  part 
of  Talbot 

The  luncheon-bell  rang  while  they  were  talking,  and  the  little  party 
adjourned  to  the  dining-room,  where  they  found  Mrs.  Alexander  Floyd 
sitting  at  the  bottom  of  the  table.*  Talbot  sat  next  to  Lucy,  with  Mr. 
Maldon  opposite  to  them,  while  Aurora  took  her  place  beside  her  &ther. 

The  old  man  was  attentive  to  his  guests,  but  the  shallowest  observer 
could  have  scarcely  fiedled  to  notice  his  watchfulness  of  Aurora.  It  was 
ever  present  in  his  careworn  face,  that  tender,  anxious  glance  which 
turned  to  her  at  every  pause  in  the  conversation,  and  could  scarcely 
withdraw  itself  from  her  for  the  common  courtesies  of  Ufe.  If  she  spoke, 
be  listened, — ^listened  as  if  every  careless,  half-disdainiul  word  concealed 
a  deeper  meaning  which  it  was  his  task  to  discern  and  unravel.  If  she 
was  dlent,  he  watched  her  still  more  closely,  seeking  perhaps  to  penetrate 
that  gloomy  veil  which  sometimes  spread  itself  over  her  handsome  face. 

Talbot  Bulstrode  was  not  so  absorbed  by  his  conversation  with  Lucy 
and  Mrs.  Alexander  as  to  overlook  this  peculiarity  in  the  &ther's  manner 
towards  his  only  child.  He  saw  too  that  when  Aurora  addressed  the 
banker,  it  was  no  longer  with  that  listless  indifference,  half  weariness, 
half  disdain,  which  seemed  natural  to  her  on  c/ibtf^  occasions.  The  eager 
watchfulness  of  Archibald  Floyd  was  in  soine  measure  reflected  in  his 
daughter;  by  fits  and  starts,  it  is  true,  for  she  gwierally  sank  back  into 
that  moody  abstraction  which  Captain  Bulstrode  had  observed  on  the 
night  of  the  ball;  but  still  it  was  there,  the  same  feeling  as  her  father's, 
though  less  constant  and  intense.    A  watchful,  axaio\k&)\^aSkiHi«i^^ 
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affectioQ;  which  could  scarcelj  exist  except  under  abnormal  circumstances. 
Talbot  Bulstrode  was  vexed  to  find  himself  wondering  about  this,  and 
growing  every  moment  less  and  less  attentive  to  Lucy's  simple  talk. 

^'  What  does  it  mean  ?''  he  thought ; ''  has  she  fallen  in  love  with  some 
man  whom  her  father  has  forbidden  her  to  marry,  and  is  the  old  man 
trying  to  atone  for  his  severity  ?  That's  scarcely  likely.  A  woman  with 
a  head  and  throat  like  hers  could  scarcely  &il  to  be  ambitions — ambi- 
tious and  revengeful,  rather  than  over-susceptible  of  any  tender  passioo. 
Did  she  lose  half  her  fortune  upon  that  race  she  talked  to  me  about  t 
I'll  ask  her  presently.  Perhaps  they  have  taken  away  her  betting- 
book,  or  lamed  her  favourite  horse,  or  shot  some  pet  dog,  to  cure  him 
of  distemper.  She  is  a  spoiled  child,  of  course,  this  heiress,  and  I  dare 
say  her  father  would  try  to  get  a  copy  of  the  moon  made  for  her,  if  she 
cried  for  that  planet." 

After  luncheon,  the  banker  took  his  guests  into  the  gardens  that 
stretched  far  away  upon  two  sides  of  the  house ;  the  gardens  which 
poor  Eliza  Floyd  had  helped  to  plan  nineteen  years  before. 

Talbot  Bulstrode  walked  rather  stiffly  from  his  Crimean  wound,  but 
Mrs.  Alexander  and  her  daughter  suited  their  pace  to  his,  while  Aurora 
walked  before  them  with  her  father  and  Mr.  Maldon,  and  with  the  mastiff 
close  at  her  side. 

'^  Your  cousin  is  rather  proud,  is  she  not?"  Talbot  asked  Lucy,  after 
they  had  been  talking  of  Aurora. 

'^  Aurora  proud !  oh,  no,  indeed:  perhaps,  if  she  has  any  fault  at  all 
(for  she  is  the  dearest  girl  that  ever  lived),  it  is  that  she  has  not  suffi- 
cient pride ;  I  mean  with  regard  tS  servants,  and  that  sort  of  people. 
She  would  as  soon  talk  to  one  of  those  gardeners  as  to  you  or  me ;  and 
you  would  see  no  difference  in  her  manner,  except  that  perhaps  it  would 
be  a  little  more  cordial  to  them  than  to  us.  The  poor  people  round 
Felden  idolise  her." 

'<  Aurora  takes  after  her  mother,"  said  Mrs.  Alexander ;  '^  she  is  the 
living  image  of  poor  Eliza  Floyd." 

^'  Was  Mrs,  Floyd  a  countrywoman  of  her  husband's  ?"  Talbot  asked. 
He  was  wondering  how  Aurora  came  to  have  those  great^  briUianty  Uack 
eyes,  and  so  much  of  the  south  in  her  beauty. 

^'  No ;  my  uncle's  wife  belonged  to  a  Lancashire  £Eanily." 

A  Lancashire  family !  If  Talbot  Raleigh  Bulstrode  could  have  known 
that  the  &mily  name  was  Prodder;  that  one  member  of  the  haug^^ 
house  had  employed  his  youth  in  the  pleasing  occupations  of  a  caUn-boy, 
making  thick  coffee  and  toasting  greasy  herrings  for  the  matutinal  motl 
of  a  surly  captain,  and  reoeivmg  more  corporal  correction  from  the  sturdy 
toe  of  his  master's  boot  than  sterling  copper-coin  of  the  realm  I  If  be 
€ouId  have  known  that  the  great  aunt  of  this  disdainful  creature,  walking 
before  him  in  all  the  majesty  of  her  beauty,  had  onoe  kept  a  ohandkr^s 
ahop  in  an  obscure  street  in  Liverpool,  and  for  aught  any  one  but  tiis 
henker know,  loofiii  stiUl    But OaAa iraa «k knowledige  wfakh ImuI ifi^ 
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been  kept  even  irom  Aurora  herself,  who  knew  little,  except  that,  d^pite 
of  having  been  born  with  that  allegorical  silver-spoon  in  her 'mouth,  she 
was  poorer  than  other  girls,  inasmuch  as  she  was  motherless. 

Mrs.  Alexander,  Lucy,  and  the  captain  overtook  the  others  upon  a. 
rustic  bridge,  where  Talbot  stopped  to  rest.  Aurora  was  leaning  over 
the  rough  wooden  balustrade,  looking  lazily  at  the  water. 

'^  Did  your  favourite  win  the  race.  Miss  Floyd?''  he  asked,  as  he 
watched  the  effect  of  her  profile  against  the  sunlight :  not  a  very  beau- 
tiful profile  certainly,  but  for  the  long  black  eyelashes,  and  the  radiance 
under  them,  which  their  ilarkest  shadows  could  never  hide. 

"  Which  fevourite  ?"  she  said. 

'^  The  horse  you  spoke  to  me  about  the  other  night,  Thunderbolt ;  did 
he  win?'' 

''  No." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it" 

Aurora  looked  up  at  him,  reddening  angrily.  '^  Why  so  ?"  she  asked. 

'^  Because  I  thought  you  were  interested  in  his  success." 

As  Talbot  said  this,  he  observed,  for  the  first  time,  that  Archibald 
Floyd  was  near  enough  to  overhear  their  conversation,  and,  furthermore, 
that  he  was  regarding  his  daughter  with  even  more  than  his  usual  watch- 
fiilness. 

*^  Do  not  talk  to  me  of  racing ;  it  annoys  papa,"  Aurora  said  to  the 
captain,  dropping  her  voice.  Talbot  bowed.  '^  I  was  right,  then,"  he 
thought;  ''the  turf  is  the  skeleton.  I  dare  say  Miss  Floyd  has  been  doing 
her  best  to  drag  her  father's  name  into  the  Gazette,  and  yet  he  evidently 

loves  her  to  distraction ;  while  I "     There  was  something  so  very 

Pharisaical  in  tbe  speech,  that  Captain  Bulstrode  would  not  even  finish  it 
mentally.  He  was  thinking,  ''This  girl,  who,  perhaps,  has  been  the 
cause  of  nights  of  sleepless  anxiety  and  days  of  devouring  care,  is  tenderly 
beloTed  by  her  &ther ;  while  I,  who  am  a  model  to  aU  the  elder  sons  of 
England,  have  never  been  loved  in  my  life." 

At  half-past  six  the  great  bell  at  Feld^  Woods  rang  a  clamorous 
peal  that  went  shivering  above  the  trees,  to  tell  the  country-side  that  the 
family  were  going  to  dress  for  dinner ;  and  another  peal  at  seven,  to  tell 
the  villagers  round  Beckenham  and  West  Wickham  that  Maister  Floyd 
and  his  household  were  going  to  dine;  but  not  altogether  an  empty 
or  discordant  peal,  for  it  told  the  hungry  poor  of  broken  victuals  and 
rich  and  delicate  meats  to  be  had  almost  for  asking  in  the  servants'  of- 
fices;— ^shi^eds  of  fricandeaux  and  patches  of  dainty  preparations,  quarters 
of  chickens  and  carcasses  of  pheasants,  which  would  have  gone  to  fiitteti 
the  pigs  for  Christmas,  but  for  Archibald  Floyd's  strict  commands  that 
all  should  be  given  to  those  who  chose  to  come  for  it 

Mr.  Floyd  and  his  visitors  did  not  leave  the  gardens  till  after  the 
ladieB  had  retired  to  dress.  The  dinner-party  was  very  animated,  tar 
Alexander  Floyd  drove  down  firom  the  City  to  join  his  wife  and  daughter, 
bringing  with  him  the  noisy  boj  who  was  just  going  tA'E^tisi^  «BdL^\d^  ^^^^ 
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passionately  attached  to  his  cousin  Aurora ;  and  whether  it  was  owing  to 
the  influence  of  this  young  gentleman^  or  to  that  fitfolness  which  seemed 
a  part  of  her  nature,  Talbot  Bulstrode  could  not  discover ;  but  certain  it 
was  that  the  dark  cloud  melted  away  from  Miss  Floyd's  face,  and  she  aban- 
doned herself  to  the  joyousness  of  the  hour  with  a  radiant  grace,  that 
reminded  her  father  of  tlie  night  when  Eliza  Percival  played  Lady  Teazle 
for  the  last  time,  and  took  her  farewell  of  the  stage  in  the  little  Lan- 
cashire theatre. 

It  needed  but  this  change  in  his  daughter  to  make  Archibald  Floyd 
thoroughly  happy.  Aurora's  smiles  seemed  to  shed  a  revivifying  influ- 
ence upon  the  whole  circle.  The  ice  melted  away,  for  the  sun  had  broken 
out,  and  the  winter  was  gone  at  last.  Talbot  Bulstrode  bewildered  his 
brain  by  trying  to  discover  why  it  was  that  this  woman  was  such  a  peer- 
less and  £Eiscinating  creature.  Why  it  was  that,  argue  as  he  would 
against  the  fact,  he  was  nevertheless  allowing  himself  to  be  bewitched  by 
this  black-eyed  syren ;  freely  drinking  of  that  cup  of  hhavg  which  she 
presented  to  him,  and  rapidly  becoming  intoxicated. 

'^  I  could  almost  fall  in  love  with  my  fair-haired  ideal/'  he  thought, 
^'  but  I  cannot  help  admiring  this  extraordinary  girl.  She  is  like  Mrs. 
Nisbett  in  her  zenith  of  fame  and  beauty ;  she  is  like  Cleopatra  sailing 
down  the  Cydnus ;  she  is  like  Nell  Gwynne  selling  oranges ;  she  is  like 
Lola  Montes  giving  battle  to  the  Bavarian  students ;  she  is  like  Charlotte 
Goi*day  with  the  knife  in  hei*  hand,  standing  behind  the  friend  of  die 
people  in  his  bath ;  she  is  like  every  thing  that  is  beautiful,  and  strange, 
and  wicked,  and  unwomanly,  and  bewitching;  and  she  is  just  the  sort  of 
creature  that  many  a  fool  would  fall  in  love  with." 

He  put  the  length  of  the  room  between  himself  and  the  enchantress, 
and  took  his  seat  by  the  grand-piano,  at  which  Lucy  Floyd  was  playing 
slow  harmonious  symphonies  of  Beethoven.  The  drawing-room  at  Felden 
Woods  was  so  long,  that,  seated  by  this  piano,  Captain  Bulstrode  seemed 
to  look  back  at  the  merry  group  about  the  heiress  as  he  might  have 
looked  at  a  scene  on  the  stage  from  the  back  of  the  boxes.  He  almost 
wished  for  an  opera-glass  as  he  watched  Aurora's  graceful  gestures  and 
the  play  of  her  sparkling  eyes ;  and  then  turning  to  the  piano,  he 
listened  to  the  drowsy  music,  and  contemplated  Lucy's  face,  marvelloasly 
fair  in  the  light  of  that  full  moon  of  which  Archibald  Floyd  had  spoken, 
the  glory  of  which,  streaming  in  from  an  open  window,  put  oat  the  dim 
wax-candles  on  the  piano. 

All  that  Aurora's  beauty  most  lacked  was  richly  possessed  by  Lucy. 
Delicacy  of  outline,  perfection  of  feature,  purity  of  tint,  all  were  tbov; 
but  while  one  face  dazzled  you  by  its  shining  splendour,  the  other 
impressed  you  only  with  a  feeble  sense  of  its  charms,  slow  to  oome  and 
quick  to  pass  away.  There  are  so  many  Lucys,  but  so  few  Auroras  |  aad 
while  you  never  could  be  critical  with  the  one,  you  were  iiiniuileM  a 
your  scrutiny  of  the  other.  Talbot  Bulstrode  was  attracted  to  Imbj  bf 
«  vague  notion  that  she  was  ^xist  t\ie  ^;;ckA  veA  \xm>d  fstMsm  wlio 
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destined  to  make  him  happy ;  but  he  looked  at  her  as  calmly  as  if  she 
had  been  a  statae,  and  was  as  fully  aware  of  her  defects  as  a  sculptor 
who  criticises  the  work  of  a  rival. 

But  she  was  exactly  the  sort  of  woman  to  make  a  good  wife.  She 
had  been  educated  to  that  end  by  a  careful  mother.  Purity  and  good- 
ness had  watched  over  her  and  hemmed  her  in  fix)m  her  cradle.  She  had 
never  seen  unseemly  sights^  or  heard  unseemly  sounds.  She  was  as 
ignorant  as  a  baby  of  all  the  vices  and  horrors  of  this  big  world.  She 
was  ladylike^  accomplished,  well-informed;  and  if  there  were  a  great 
many  others  of  precisely  the  same  type  of  graceful  womanhood,  it  was 
certainly  the  highest  type,  and  the  holiest,  and  the  best 

Later  in  the  evening,  when  Captain  Bulstrode's  phaeton  was  brought 
round  to  the  flight  of  steps  in  front  of  the  great  doors,  the  little  party 
assembled  on  the  terrace  to  see  the  two  officers  depart,  and  the  banker 
told  his  guests  how  he  hoped  this  visit  to  Felden  would  be  the  beginning 
of  a  lasting  acquaintance. 

'^  I  am  going  to  take  Aurora  and  my  niece  to  Brighton  for  a  month 
or  so/'  he  said,  as  he  shook  hands  with  the  captain;  '^  but  on  our  return 
you  must  let  us  see  you  as  often  as  possible." 

Talbot  bowed,  and  stammered  his  thanks  for  the  banker^s  cordiality. 
Aurora  and  her  cousin  Percy  Floyd,  the  young  Etonian,  had  gone 
down  the  steps,  and  were  admiring  Captain  Bulstrode's  thorough-bred 
bays,  and  the  captain  was  not  a  little  distracted  by  the  picture  the  group 
made  in  the  moonlight. 

He  never  forgot  that  picture.  Aurora,  with  her  coronet  of  plaits 
dead  black  against  the  purple  air,  and  her  silk  dress  shimmering  in  the 
uncertain  light,  the  delicate  head  of  the  bay  hoYse  visible  above  her 
shoulder,  and  her  ringed  white  hands,  caressing  the  animal's  slender  ears, 
while  the  purblind  old  mastifl^,  vaguely  jealous,  whined  oomplainingly  at 
her  side. 

How  marvellous  is  the  sympathy  which  exists  between  some  people 
and  the  brute  creation !  I  think  that  horses  and  dogs  understood  every 
word  that  Aurora  said  to  them, — ^that  they  worshiped  her  from  the  dim 
depths  of  their  inarticulate  souls,  and  would  have  willingly  gone  to  death 
to  do  her  service.  Talbot  observed  all  this  with  an  uneasy  sense  of  be- 
wilderment. 

'^  I  wonder  whether  these  creatures  are  wiser  than  we  V*  he  thought ; 
''do  they  recognise  some  higher  attributes  in  this  girl  than  we  can 
perceive,  and  worship  their  sublime  presence  ?  If  this  terrible  woman, 
with  her  unfeminine  tastes  and  mysterious  propensities,  were  mean, 
or  cowardly,  or  false,  or  impure,  I  do  not  think  that  mastiff  would  love 
her  as  he  does ;  I  do  not  think  my  thorough-breds  would  let  her  hands 
meddle  with  their  bridles :  the  dog  would  snarl,  and  the  horses  would 
bite,  as  such  animals  used  to  do  in  those'remote  old  days  when  they 
recognised  witchcraft  and  evil  spirits,  and  were  convulsed  by  the  presence 
of  the  uncanny.    I  dare  say  this  Miss  Floyd  ia  a  good)  g|eii<e?eox)&-V^'ttsXftk^ 

VOL,  jv,  Ik  "a 
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creature, — the  sort  of  person  fast  men  would  call  a  gloriona  girl, — but 
as^  well  read  in  the  Boeing  Calendar  and  Buff^e  Ouide  aa  other  ladiflB 
in  Miss  Yonge's  novels.     I'm  really  sorry  fiir  her." 

Chaptsr  V. 

JOHN  MBLLIBH. 

The  house  which  the  banker  hired  at  Brighton  for  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober was  perched  high  up  on  the  East  GlifP,  towering  loftily  abore  the 
wind-driven  waTes ;  the  rugged  coast  of  Dieppe  was  dimly  yisible  firom 
the  upper  windows  in  the  clear  autumn  mornings,  and  the  Chain  Pier 
looked  like  a  strip  of  ribbon  below  the  cliff.  A  pleasanter  situation  to  mj 
mind  than  those  level  terraces  towards  the  west,  from  the  windows  of 
which  the  sea  appears  of  small  extent,  and  the  horizon  within  half  a  mib 
or  so  of  the  Parade. 

Before  Mr.  Floyd  took  his  daughter  and  her  cousin  to  Brighton,  he 
entered  into  an  arrangement  which  he  thought,  no  doubt,  a  very  great 
evidence  of  his  wisdom ;  this  was  the  engagement  of  a  lady,  who  was  to 
be  a  compound  governess,  companion,  and  chaperon  to  Aurora,  who,  as 
her  aunt  said,  was  sadly  in  need  of  some  accomplished  and  watchful  per^ 
son,  whose  care  it  would  be  to  train  and  prune  those  exuberant  branches 
of  her  nature  which  had  been  suffered  to  grow  as  they  would  from  her 
in&ncy.  The  beautiful  shrub  was  no  longer  to  trail  its  wild  stems  along 
the  ground,  ot  shoot  upward  to  the  blue  skies  at  its  own  sweet  will;  it  was 
to  be  trimmed  and  clipped  and  fastened  primly  to  the  stony  wall  of  sodetv 
with  cruel  naOs  and  galling  strips  of  cloth.  In  other  words,  an  adver- 
tisement was  inserted  in  the  T^mes  newspaper,  setting  forth  that  a  lady, 
by  birth  and  education,  was  required  as  finishing  governess  and  companioB 
in  the  household  of  a  gentleman,  to  whom  salary  was  no  object,  provided 
the  a&resaid  lady  was  perfect  mistress  of  all  the  accomplishments  under 
the  sun,  and  was  altogether  such  an  exceptional  and  extraordinary  beii^ 
as  could  only  exist  in  the  advertising  columns  of  a  popular  joomaL 

But  if  the  world  had  been  filled  with  exceptional  beings,  Mr.  Floyd 
could  scarcely  haTe  receiyed  more  answers  to  bis  advertiaemeot  than  came 
pelting  in  upon  the  unhappy  little  postmaster  at  Beckenham.  The  mas 
had  serious  thoughts  of  hiring  a  cart,  in  which  to  convey  the  letters  to 
Felden.  If  the  banker  had  advertised  for  a  wife,  and  had  stated  the  amoont 
of  his  income,  he  could  scarcely  have  had  more  answers.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  female  population  of  London,  with  one  accord,  was  seiaed  with  the 
desire  to  improve  the  mind  and  form  the  manners  of  the  daaghter  of  the 
gentleman  to  whom  terms  were  no  object.  Officers'  widows,  clergymen's 
widows,  lawyers'  and  merchants'  widows,  daughters  of  gentlemen  of  high 
family  but  reduced  means,  orphan  daughters  of  all  sorts  of  noUe  and 
distinguished  people, — declared  themselves  each  and  evesry  one  to  be  the 
person  who,  out  of  all  living  creatures  upon  this  earth,  was  heat  edapled 
Ibr  the  post.  Mrs.  Alexander  Floyd  selected  six  letters,  thiew  tiie  vest  ft^ 
the  wtrnte-paper 
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to  see  the  ax  writers  thereo£  She  was  a  practical  and  energetic  woman, 
pnd  she  pat  the  six  a]q>licantB  through  their  fiunngi  so  severely,  that  when 
siie  returned  to  Mr.  Floyd  it  was  to  announce  that  only  one  of  them  was 
good  for  any  thing,  and  that  she  was  coming  down  to  Felden  Woods  the 
aaztday. 

The  chosen  lady  was  the  widow  of  an  ensign  who  had  died  within  six 
months  of  his  marriage,  and  about  an  hour  and  a  half  before  he  would 
hare  succeeded  to  some  enormous  property,  the  particulars  of  which  were 
■aver  rightly  understood  by  the  friends  of  his  unfortunate  relict.  But 
vague  as  the  story  might  be,  it  was  quite  clear  enough  to  establish  Mrs. 
Walter  Powell  in  life  as  a  disappointed  woman.  She  was  a  woman  with 
itnught  light  hair,  and  a  lady-like  droop  of  the  head.  A  woman  who  had 
left  school  to  marry,  and  after  six  months'  wedded  life  had  gone  back  to 
die  same  school  as  instructress  of  the  junior  pupils.  A  woman  whose 
whole  existence  had  been  spent  in  teaching  and  being  taught;  who  had 
neroised  in  her  earlier  years  a  species  of  hand-to-mouth  tuition,  teaching 
in.  the  morning  that  which  she  learnt  over  night ;  who  had  never  lost  an 
opportunity  of  improving  herself;  who  had  grown  mechanically  profi- 
Bient  as  a  musician  and  an  artist,  who  had  a  certain  parrot-like  skill  in 
faiaign  languages,  who  had  read  all  the  books  incumbent  upon  her  to 
read,  and  who  knew  all  the  things  imperative  for  her  to  know,  and  who,  be- 
jrdnd  all  this,  and  outside  the  boundary  of  the  schoolroom  waQ,  was  igno- 
rant and  soulless  and  low-minded  and  vulgar.  Aurora  swallowed  the 
bitter  pill  as  best  she  might,  and  accepted  Mrs.  Powell  as  the  person 
dMrtered  tor  her  improvement: — a  kind  of  ballast  to  be  flung  into  the 
wandering  bark,  to  steady  its  erratic  coarse  and  keep  it  off  rocks  and 


''  I  most  pat  up  with  her,  Lucy,  I  suppose,"  she  said ;  '^  and  I  must 
MBsent  to  be  improved  and  formed  by  the  poor  fruied  creature.  I  won- 
kv  whether  she  will  be  like  Miss  Drununond,  who  used  to  let  me  off  from 
iKj  lessons  and  read  novels  while  I  ran  wild  in  the  gardens  and  stables.  I 
an  put  up  with  her,  Lucy,  as  long  as  I  have  you  with  me;  but  I  think  I 
iksidd  go  mad,  if  I  were  to  be  chained  up  done  with  that  grim,  pale- 
hmd  watch-dog." 

Mr.  Floyd  and  his  fiunily  drove  from  Felden  to  Brighton  in  the 
lanker^s  roomy  travelling-carriage,  with  Aurora's  maid  in  the  rumble,  a 
de  of  imperials  upon  the  roof,  and  Mrs.  Powell,  with  her  young  charges, 
A  the  interior  of  the  vehicle.  Mrs.  Alexander  had  gone  back  to  Fulham, 
umBg  dona  her  duty,  as  she  considered,in  seouringa  protectress  for  Au- 

;  bat  Lucy  was  to  stay  with  her  cousin  at  Brighton,  and  to  ride  with 

on  the  downs.  The  saddle-horses  had  gone  down  the  day  before  with 
karraa's  groom,  a  gray-haired  and  rather  suriy  old  fellow  who  had  served 
lidiibald  Floyd  for  thirty  years ;  and  the  mastiff  called  Bow-wow  tra- 
PsUed  in  the  carriage  with  Ids  mistress. 

About  a  week  after  the  arrival  at  Brighton,  Aurora  and  her  cousin 
walking  together  on  the  West  Cliff,  whan  i^  gentiiMnain.  m\k  %  tioS. 
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leg  rose  from  a  bench  upon  which  he  had  been  seated  listening  to  the 
band,  and  slowly  advanced  to  them.  Lucy  dropped  her  eyelids  with  a 
fiEunt  blush ;  but  Aurora  held  out  her  hand  in  answer  to  Captain  Bul- 
strode's  salute. 

'^  I  thought  I  should  be  sure  to  meet  you  down  here.  Miss  Floyd,"  he 
Kud.  '^  I  only  came  this  morning,  and  I  was  going  to  call  at  Folthorpe's 
for  your  papa's  address.    Is  he  quite  well  ?" 

''  Quite-— yes,  that  is — ^pretty  well."  A  shadow  stole  over  her  face  as 
she  spoke.  It  was  a  wonderful  face  for  fitful  lights  and  shades.  ^'  But 
we  did  not  expect  to  see  you  at  Brighton,  Captain  Bulstrode ;  we  thought 
your  regiment  was  still  quartered  at  Windsor.'' 

^'  Yes,  my  regiment — that  is,  the  Eleventh  is  still  at  Windsor;  but  I 
have  sold  out" 

'^  Sold  out !"  Both  Aurora  and  her  cousin  opened  their  eyes  at  this 
intelligence. 

'^  Yes ;  I  was  tired  of  the  army.  It's  duU  work  now  the  fighting  is 
all  over.  I  might  have  exchanged  and  gone  to  India^  certainly,"  he 
added,  as  if  in  answer  to  some  argument  of  his  own;  ^^but  Fm  getting 
middle-agedy  and  I  am  tired  of  roaming  about  the  world." 

''  I  should  like  to  go  to  India,"  said  Aurora,  looking  seaward  as  she 
spoke. 

"  You,  Aurora !  but  why  ?"  exclaimed  Lucy. 

"  Because  I  hate  England." 

'^  I  thought  it  was  France  you  diBliked." 

^'  I  hate  them  both.  What  is  the  use  of  this  big  world,  if  we  are  to 
stop  for  ever  in  one  place,  chained  to  one  set  of  ideas,  fettered  to  one 
narrow  circle  of  people,  seeing  and  hearing  of  the  persons  we  hate  for  ever 
and  ever,  and  unable  to  get  away  from  the  odious  sound  of  their  names  f 
I  should  like  to  turn  female  missionary,  and  go  to  the  centre  of  Africa 
with  Dr.  Livingstone  and  his  family;  and  I  would  go  if  it  wasn't  fiir 
papa." 

Poor  Lucy  stared  at  her  cousin  in  helpless  amazement.  Talbot  Bul- 
strode found  himself  falling  back  into  that  state  of  bewilderment  in  whidi 
this  girl  always  threw  him.  What  did  she  mean,  this  heiress  of  nineteen 
years  of  age,  by  her  fits  of  despondency  and  outbursts  of  bitterness  ?  Was 
it  not  perhaps,  after  all,  only  an  affectation  of  singularity  ? 

Aurora  looked  at  him  with  her  brightest  smile  while  he  was  asking 
himself  this  question.    ''You  will  come  and  see  papa,"  she  said. 

Captain  Bulstrode  declared  that  he  desired  no  greater-happiness  than 
to  pay  his  respects  to  Mr.  Floyd,  in  token  whereof  he  walked  with  the 
young  ladies  towards  the  East  Cliff. 

From  that  morning,  the  officer  became  a  constant  visitor  al  the 

banker's.    He  played  chess  with  Lucy,  accompanied  her  on  the  ptano 

when  she  sang,  assisted  her  with  valuable  hints  when  she  painted  in 

water-colours,  put  in  lights  here,  and  glimpses  of  sky  there,  deepened 

autumnal  browns,  and  iutenfi\&ed\iOT\zA»ii^\iT^\^^  and  made  hinaelf  elUH 
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eUier  useful  to  the  youDg  lady,  wbo  was,  as  we  know,  accomplished  in 
11  lady-like  arts.  Mrs.  Powell,  seated  in  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
leasant  drawing-room,  shed  the  benignant  h'ght  of  her  faded  counte- 
anoe  and  pale-blue  eyes  upon  the  two  young  people,  and  represented  all 
lie  proprieties  in  her  own  person ;  Aurora,  when  the  weather  preyented 
AT  riding,  occupied  herself  more  restlessly  than  profitably  by  taking  up 
ooks  and  tossing  them  down,  pulling  Bow-wow's  ears,  staring  out  of 
be  windows,  drawing  caricatures  of  the  promenaders  on  the  cliff,  and 
ingoing  out  a  wonderful  little  watch,  with  a  bunch  of  dangling  inez- 
lioable  golden  absurdities,  to  see  what  o'clock  it  was. 

Talbot  Bulstrode,  while  leaning  over  Lucy's  piano  or  drawing-board, 
r  pondering  about  the  next  move  of  his  queen,  had  ample  leisure  to 
ratch  the  movements  of  Miss  Floyd,  and  to  be  shocked  at  the  purposeless 
OAnner  in  which  that  young  lady  spent  the  rainy  mornings.  Sometimes 
16  saw  her  poring  over  BbIVm  lAfe^  much  to  the  horror  of  Mrs.  Walter 
?6well,  who  had  a  vague  idea  of  the  iniquitous  proceedings  recited  in  that 
errible  journal,  but  who  was  afi*aid  to  stretch  her  authority  so  far  as  to 
brbid  its  perusal. 

Mrs.  Powell  looked  with  silent  approbation  upon  the  growing  fami- 
iarity  between  gentle  Lucy  Floyd  and  the  captain*  She  had  feared  at 
irat  that  Talbot  was  an  admirer  of  Aurora's;  but  the  manner  of  the  two 
lOon  dispelled  her  alarm.  Nothing  could  be  more  cordial  than  Miss 
Lloyd's  treatment  of  the  officer ;  but  she  displayed  the  same  indifference 
o  him  that  she  did  to  every  thing  else  except  her  dog  and  her  &ther. 
EVas  it  possible  that  well-nigh  perfect  face  and  those  haughty  graces  had 
10  charm  for  the  banker's  daughter?  Could  it  be  that  she  could  spend 
lonr  after  hour  in  the  society  of  the  handsomest  and  most  aristocratio 
nan  she  had  ever  met,  and  yet  be  as  heart-whole  as  when  the  acquaint- 
laoe  began?  There  was  one  person  in  the  little  party  who  was  for  ever 
uddng  that  question,  and  never  able  to  answer  it  to  her  own  satis£Etction, 
md  that  person  was  Lucy  Floyd.  Poor  Lucy  Floyd,  who  was  engaged, 
light  and  day,  in  mentally  playing  that  old  German  game  which  Faust 
ind  Margaret  played  together  with  the  full-blown  rose  in  the  garden, — 
'He  loves  me — loves  me  not !" 

Mrs.  Walter  Powell's  shallow-sighted  blue  eyes  might  behold  in  Lucy 
Captain  Bulstrode's  attraction  to  the  East  Cliff;  but  Lucy  herself  knew 
better — ^bitterly,  cruelly  better. 

'<  Captain  Bulstrode's  attentions  to  Miss  Lucy  Floyd  were  most  evi- 
lent,"  Mrs.  Powell  said  one  day  when  the  captain  lefb,  after  a  long  morn- 
ing's music  and  singing  and  chess.  How  Lucy  hated  the  prim  phrase ! 
None  knew  so  well  as  she  the  value  of  those  '^  attentions."  They  had 
been  at  Brighton  six  weeks,  and  for  the  last  five  the  captain  had  been  with 
them  nearly  every  morning.  He  had  ridden  with  them  on  the  downs, 
md  driven  with  them  to  tibe  Dyke,  and  lounged  beside  them  listening  to 
Qie  band,  and  stood  behind  them  in  their  box  at  the  pretty  little  theatre, 
md  crushed  with  them  into  the  Pavilion  to  hear  Qim  wAliLws^)%3^^ 
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Alboni  fuid  poor  Bosio.  He  had  attended  them  throagh  the  whole  Tooiid 
of  Brighton  amuBements,  and  had  neyetr  seemed  weaij  of  Aeir  eoni- 
panionship.  But  for  all  this,  Lucy  knew  what  the  last  leaf  iqxm  the 
rose  would  tell  her,  when  the  many  petals  should  he  plucked  awaj,  ind 
the  poor  stem  be  left  hare.  She  Imew  how  often  he  forgot  to  torn  otw 
the  leaf  in  the  Beethoven  sonatas,  how  often  he  put  streaks  of  gMen  inti 
an  horizon  that  should  have  been  purple,  and  touched  up  the  trees  in  her 
foreground  with  rose-pink,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  ignomimoustj 
checkmated  from  sheer  inattention,  and  gave  her  wandering,  randoB 
answers  when  she  spoke  to  him.  She  knew  how  restless  he  was  when 
Aurora  read  Belts  Life,  and  how  the  very  crackle  of  the  newspaper 
made  him  wince  with  nervous  pam.  She  knew  how  tender  he  was  of 
the  purblind  mastiff,  how  eager  to  be  friends  with  him,  how  almost  wjofh 
phantic  in  his  attentions  to  the  big,  stately  animal.  Lucy  knew,  in  shorty 
that  which  Talbot  as  yet  did  not  know  himself:  she  knew  that  he  wai 
&Bt  falling  head  over  heels  in  love  with  her  cousin,  and  she  had  at  ths 
same  time  a  vague  idea  that  he  would  much  rather  have  fallen  in  love  widi 
herself,  and  that  he  was  blindly  struggling  with  the  growing  paesiofL 

It  was  so ;  he  was  foiling  in  love  with  Aurora.  The  more  he  pro- 
tested against  her,  the  more  determinedly  he  exaggerated  her  folUes,  and 
argued  with  himself  upon  the  folly  of  loving  her,  sq  much  the  mora 
surely  did  he  love  her.  The  very  battle  he  was  fighting  kept  her  for  eror 
in  his  mind,  until  he  grew  the  veriest  slave  of  the  lovely  vision,  whidi  he 
only  evoked  in  order  to  endeavour  to  exorcise. 

'^  How  could  he  take  her  down  to  Bulstrode,  and  introduce  her  t» 
his  fother  and  mother  f "  he  thought ;  and  at  the  thought  she  appeued 
to  him  illuminating  the  old  Cornish  mansion  by  the  radiance  of  bar 
beauty,  fiEttdnating  his  fother,  bewitching  his  mother,  riding  across  lbs 
moorland  on  her  thorough-bred  mare,  and  driving  all  the  paridh  vmi 
with  admiration  of  her. 

He  felt  that  his  visits  to  Mr.  Floyd's  house  were  fast  campromaong 
him  in  the  eyes  of  its  inmates.  Sometimes  he  felt  himself  booad  ii 
honour  to  make  Lucy  an  offer  of  his  hand ;  sometimes  he  argued  diat  no 
one  had  any  right  to  consider  his  attentions  more  particular  to  one  fliaa 
to  the  other  of  the  young  ladies.  If  he  had  known  of  that  wearj  game 
which  Lucy  was  for  ever  mentally  playing  with  the  imaginary  rose^  I  am 
sure  he  would  not  have  lost  an  hour  in  proposing  to  her;  bat  ]£& 
•Alexander's  daughter  had  been  for  too  well  educated  to  betray  one  emo- 
tion of  her  heart,  and  she  bore  her  girlish  agomes,  and  ooneemled  her 
hourly  tortures,  with  the  quiet  patience  conmion  to  these  simple  womanlf 
martyrs.  She  knew  that  the  last  leaf  must  soon  be  plucked,  and  the 
sweet  pain  of  uncertainty  be  for  ever  ended. 

Heaven  knows  how  long  Talbot  Bulstrode  might  haive  ilone  hittli 

with  his  growing  passion,  had  it  not  been  for  an  event  whiofa  pvt  mt  eoi 

to  his  indedoion  and  made  him  desperate.    This  event  waa  th« 

noee  of  a  riviL 
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He  WB8  walkiiig^  with  Aurora  and  Lucy  upon  the  Weet  Cliff  one  after- 
■Den  in  NoTember,  when  a  mail-phaeton  and  pair  suddenly  drew  up 
i^ainst  the  railings  that  separated  them  from  the  road,  and  a  \ng  man, 
iriih  huge  mawBoi  of  Sootoh  pUid  twisted  about  his  waist  and  shoulders, 
■fBiDg  out  of  the  Yehicley  splashing  the  mud  upon  his  legs,  and  rushed 
1^  to  Talbot^  taking  off  his  hat  as  he  approached,  and  bowing  apolo- 
gotically  to  the  ladies. 

''  Why,  Bulstrode,"  he  said,  '^  who  on  earth  would  have  thought  of 
using  ]rou  here f  I  heard  you  were  in  India,  man;  but  what  have  you 
ione  toyour  legf 

He  was  so  breathless  with  hurry  and  excitement,  that  he  was  utterly 
iodidBBrent  to  punctuation;  and  it  seemed  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  keep 
denoe  while  Talbot  introduced  him  to  the  ladies  as  Mr.  Mellish,  an  old 
Uend  and  school-fellow.  The  stranger  stared  with  such  open-mouthed 
idmiration  at  Miss  Floyd's  black  eyes,  that  the  captain  turned  round 
qpcm  him  almost  savagely,  as  he  asked  what  had  brought  kkn  to 
Mghton. 

^'The  hunting  seasou,  my  boy.  Tired  of  Yorkshire;  know  every 
Ud,  ditch,  hedge,  pond,  sunk  fence,  aud  scrap  of  timber  in  the  three 
Bidings.  I'm  staying  at  the  Bedford ;  I've  got  my  stud  with  me — give 
foa  a  moTuit  to-morrow  morning  if  you  like.  Harriers  meet  at  eleven — 
[>jke  Boad.  Tve  a  gray  that'll  suit  you  to  a  nicety — carry  my  weight, 
Old  as  easy  to  sit  as  your  ann-chair." 

Talbot  hated  his  friend  for  talking  of  horses;  he  felt  a  jealous  terror 
if  him.  Tliis,  perhaps,  was  the  sort  of  man  whose  society  would  be 
igreeaUe  to  Aurora^ — ^this  big,  empty-headed  Yorkshireman,  with  his 
MbUe  about  his  stud  and  hunting  appointments.  But  turning  sharply 
QHid  to  scrutinise  Miss  Floyd,  he  was  gratified  to  find  that  young  lady 
ooldng  vacantly  at  the  gathering  mists  upon  the  sea,  and  apparently  uur 
ouNsious  of  the  existence  of  Mr.  John  Mellish,  of  Mellish  Park,  Yorkshire* 

This  John  Mellish  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  big  man,  looking  even 
■gger  than  he  was  by  reason  of  about  eight  yards'  length  of  thick 
liepherd's  plaid  twisted  scientifically  about  his  shoulders.  He  was  a  man 
if  thirty  years  of  age  at  least,  but  having  withal  such  a  boyish  exuber- 
nee  in  his  manner,  such  a  youthfrd  and  innocent  joy ousness  in  his  feoe, 
hat  he  might  have  been  a  youngster  of  eighteao  just  kt  loose  firom  some 
idUic  academy  of  the  muscular  Christianity  schooL  I  think  the  Bev. 
]harles  Eingsley  would  have  delighted  in  this  big,  hearty,  broad-chested 
POODg  "Rnglial^Tniinj  with  farowu  haiT  brushod  away  from  an  open  fere- 
Mad,  and  a  thick  brown  moustache  bordering  a  mouth  for  ever  ready  to 
Bpand  into  a  laugh.  Such  a  laugh,  too !  such  a  hearty  and  sonorous 
mI,  that  the  people  on  the  Parade  turned  round  to  look  at  the  owner  of 
hose  sturdy  lungs,  and  smiled  good-naturedly  for  very  sympathy  with 
lis  honest  merriment. 

Talbot  Bulstrode  would  have  given  a  hundred  pounds  to  get  rid  of 
hi  Boii^  Yorkshireman*    What  business  had  he  at  Bn^^toEL^    ^wb^V 
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the  biggest  conntj  in  England  big  enough  to  hold  him^  that  he  must 
needs  bring  his  north-country  bluster  to  Sussex,  fer  the  annoyance  of 
Talbot's  friends  7 

Captain  Bulstrode  was  not  any  better  pleased  when,  strolling  a  little 
further  on,  the  party  met  with  Archibald  Floyd,  who  had  oome  out  to 
look  for  his  daughter.    The  old  man  begged  to  be  introduced  to  Mr. 
Hellish,  and  invited  the  honest  Yorkshireman  to  dine  at  the  East  Glif 
that  very  evening,  much  to  the  aggravation  of  Talbot,  who  fell  suMj 
back,  and  allowed  John  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  ladies.    The 
familiar  brute  ingratiated  himself  into  their  good  graces  in  about  ten 
minutes,  and  by  the  time  they  reached  the  banker*s  house  was  more  at  his 
ease  with  Aurora  than  the  heir  of  Bulstrode  after  two  months'  acquaint- 
ance.   He  accompanied  them  to  the  door-step,  shook  hands  with  the 
ladies  and  Mr.  Floyd,  patted  the  mastiff  Bow-wow,  gave  Talbot  a  play- 
ful sledge -hammer -like  slap  upon  the  shoulder,  and  ran  back  to  tlie 
Bedford  to  dress  for  dinner.     His  spints  were  so  high  that  he  knocked 
over  little  boys  and  tumbled  against  fashionable  young  men,  who  drew 
themselves  up  in  stiff  amazement  as  the  big  fellow  dashed  past  them 
He  sang  a  scrap  of  a  huntiog-song  as  he  ran  up  the  great  staircase  to 
his  eyrie  at  the  Bedford,  and  chattered  to  his  valet  as  he  dressed. 
He  seemed  a  creature  especially  created  to  be  prosperous;  to  be  tlie 
owner  and  dispenser  of  wealth,  the  distributor  of  good  things.     Peqde 
who  were  strangers  to  him  ran  after  and  served  him  on  speoulatios, 
knowing  instinctively  that  they  would  get  ample  reward  for  their  trouble. 
Waiters  in  a  coffee-room  deserted  other  tables  to  attend  upon  that  at 
which  he  was  seated.    Box-keepers  would  leave  parties  of  six  shivering 
in  the  dreary  corridors  while  they  found  a  seat  for  John  Mellish.    Men- 
dicants picked  him  out  from  the  crowd  in  a  busy  thoroughfieffe,  and 
hung  about  him,  and  would  not  be  driven  away  without  a  dole  firom  the 
pocket  of  his  roomy  waistcoat    He  was  always  spending  his  money  ht 
the  convenience  of  other  people.     He  had  an  army  of  old  servants  at 
Mellish  Park,  who  adored  him  and  tyrannised  over  him  aflier  the  manner  of 
their  kind.    His  stables  were  crowded  with  horses  that  were  lame,  or  ?rall* 
eyed,  or  otherwise  disqualified  for  service,  but  that  lived  on  his  bounty 
lUce  a  set  of  jolly  equine  paupers,  and  consumed  as  much  com  as  .would 
have  supplied  a  racing  stud.     He  was  perpetually  paying  for  things  he 
neither  ordered  nor  had,  and  was  for  ever  being  cheated  by  the  dear 
honest  creatures  about  him,  who,  for  all  they  did  their  best  to  ruin  him, 
would  have  gone  through  typical  fire  and  water  to  serve  him,  and  would 
have  clung  to  him,  and  worked  for  him,  and  supported  him  out  of  those 
very  savings  for  which  they  had  robbed  him,  when  the  ruin  came.    If 
<<  Muster  John"  had  a  headache,  every  creature  in  that  disorderly  house- 
hold was  unhappy  and  uneasy  till  the  ailment  was  cured;  tiverj  lad  in 
the  stables,  every  servant-maid  in  the  house,  was  eager  that  hb  or  her 
remedy  should  be  tried  for  his  restoration.    If  you  had  said  at  Mdish 
Park  that  John's  fair  &ce  and  \>Toa)i  «W]i4ec%^eaBe  not  the  UgbesC  ~ 
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of  manl  J  beauty  and  grace,  you  would  have  been  set  down  as  a  creature 
devoid  of  all  taste  or  judgment  To  the  mind  of  that  household,  John 
Hellish  in ''  pink"  and  pipe-clayed  tops  was  more  beautiful  than  the 
Apollo  Belvidere,  whose  bronze  image  in  little  adorned  a  niche  in  the  hall. 
If  you  had  told  them  that  fourteen-stone  weight  was  not  indispensable 
to  manly  perfection,  or  that  it  was  possible  there  were  more  lofty  accom- 
plishments than  driving  imicoms  or  shooting  forty-seven  head  of  game 
in  a  morning,  or  pulling  the  bay  mare's  shoulder  into  joint  that  time  she 
got  a  sprain  in  the  hunting-field,  or  vanquishing  Joe  Millings,  the  East 
Biding  smasher,  without  so  much  as  losing  breath, — those  simple-hearted 
Yorkshire  servants  would  have  {botIj  laughed  in  your  face.  Talbot 
Bulstrode  complained  that  every  body  respected  him,  and  nobody  loved 
him.  John  Hellish  might  have  uttered  the  reverse  of  this  complaint, 
had  he  been  so  minded.  Who  could  help  loving  the  honest,  generous 
squire,  whose  house  and  purse  were  open  to  all  the  country-side?  Who 
could  feel  any  chilling  amount  of  respect  for  the  friendly  and  fitmiliar 
master  who  sat  upon  the  table  in  the  big  kitchen  at  Mellkh  Park,  with 
his  dogs  and  servants  round  him,  and  gave  them  the  history  of  the  day's 
adventures  in  the  hunting-field,  till  the  old  blind  foxhound  at  his  feet 
lifted  his  big  head  and  set  up  a  feeble  music  7  No,  John  Hellish  was  well 
oontent  to  be  beloved,  and  never  questioned  the  quality  of  the  affection 
bestowed  upon  him.  To  him  it  was  all  the  purest  virgin  gold }  and  you 
might  have  talked  to  him  for  twelve  hours  at  a  sitting  without  convincing 
him  that  men  and  women  were  vile  and  mercenary  creatures,  and  that  if 
his  servants,  and  his  tenantry,  and  the  poor  about  his  estate,  loved  him,  it 
was  for  the  sake  of  the  temporal  benefits  they  received  of  him.  He  was 
as  unsuspicious  as  a  child,  who  believes  that  the  fairies  in  a  pantomime  are 
fidries  for  ever  and  ever,  and  that  the  harlequin  is  bom  in  patches  and  a 
mask.  He  was  as  open  to  flattery  as  a  school-girl  who  distributes  the 
contents  of  her  hamper  among  a  circle  of  toadies.  When  people  told 
him  he  was  a  fine  fdlow,  he  beUeved  them,  and  agreed  with  them,  and 
thought  that  the  world  was  altogether  a  hearty,  honest  place,  and  that 
every  body  was  a  fine  fellow.  Never  having  an  arri^re  pensie  himself, 
he  looked  for  none  in  the  words  of  other  people,  but  thought  that  every 
one  blurted  out  their  real  opinions,  and  offended  or  pleased  their  fellows, 
as  frankly  and  blunderingly  as  himself.  If  he  had  been  a  vicious  young 
man,  he  would  no  doubt  have  gone  altogether  to  the  bad,  and  fallen 
among  thieves.  But  being  blest  with  a  nature  that  was  inherently  pure 
and  innocent,  his  greatest  follies  were  no  worse  than  those  of  a  big 
8ohool-boy  who  errs  from  very  exuberance  of  spirit.  He  had  lost  his 
mother  in  the  first  year  of  his  infancy,  and  his  &ther  had  died  some 
time  before  his  majority ;  so  there  had  been  none  to  restrain  his  actions, 
and  it  was  something  at  thirty  years  of  age  to  be  able  to  look  back 
upon  a  stainless  boyhood  and  youth,  which  might  have  been  befouled 
with  the  slime  of  the  gutters,  and  infected  with  the  odour  of  villanous 
haunts.    Had  he  not  reason  to  be  proud  of  this? 
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Ib  there  any  thing,  aflter  all,  so  grand  as  a  pure  and  misiillied  lifc— 
a  &ir  picture,  with  no  ugly  shadows  lurking  in  the  background — a 
smooth  poem,  with  no  crooked,  halting  line  to  mar  the  verse — a  nobk 
book,  with  no  unholy  page — a  simple  story,  such  as  our  children  may 
read?  Can  any  greatness  be  greater?  can  any  nobility  be  mere  traly 
noble  ?  When  a  whole  nation  mourned  with  one  yoioe  but  a  few  weeks 
since ;  when  we  drew  down  our  blinds  and  shut  out  the  dull  light  of  the 
December  day,  and  listened  sadly  to  the  far  booming  of  the  gnus;  when 
the  poorest  put  aside  their  work-a-day  troubles  to  weep  for  a  widowed 
Queen  and  orphaned  children  in  a  desolate  palace ;  when  rough  omnibus- 
drivers  forgot  to  blaspheme  at  each  other,  and  tied  decent  scraps  of  crape 
upon  their  whips,  and  went  sorrowJFiilly  about  their  common  bosinesi^ 
thinking  of  that  great  sorrow  at  Windsor, — ^the  words  that  roee  simul- 
taneously to  every  lip  dwelt  most  upon  the  spotless  diaracter  of  him 
who  was  lost ;  the  tender  husband,  the  watchful  father,  the  kindly  master, 
the  liberal  patron,  the  temperate  adviser,  the  stainless  gentleman. 

It  is  many  years  since  England  mourned  for  another  royal  parsonage 
who  was  called  a  '^  gentleman."  A  gentleman  who  played  practical  jokes, 
and  held  in&mous  orgies,  and  persecuted  a  wretched  foi^eign  woman, 
whose  chief  sin  and  misfortune  it  was  to  be  his  wife ;  a  gentleman  who 
cut  out  his  own  nether  garments,  and  left  the  companion  €£  his  gayest 
revels,  the  genius  whose  brightness  had  flung  a  spurious  lustre  upon  the 
dreary  saturnalia  of  vice,  to  die  destitute  and  despairing.  Surely  there 
is  some  hope  that  we  have  changed  for  the  better  within  the  last  thir^ 
years,  inasmuch  as  we  attach  a  new  meaning  to-day  to  this  simple  title 
of  ^^  gentleman."  I  take  some  pride,  therefore,  in  the  two  young  men  of 
whom  I  write,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  have  no  dark  patches  to  glosi 
over  in  the  history  of  either  of  them.  I  may  fiul  in  making  yon  like 
them;  but  I  can  promise  that  you  shall  have  no  cause  to  be  ashamed  of 
them.  Talbot  Bulstrode  may  offend  you  with  his  suUgr  pride,  Jdm 
Hellish  may  simply  impress  you  as  a  blundering  countrified  ignoramus; 
but  neither  of  them  shall  ever  shock  you  by  an  ugly  word  or  an  unhofy 
thought. 

Chapter  VL 

BEJBOrED  AMD  AOGKFTED. 

The  dinner-party  at  Mr.  Floyd's  was  a  very  merry  one;  and  when 
John  Mellish  and  Talbot  Bulstrode  left  the  East  Chff  to  walk  westward, 
at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  the  Yorkshireman  told  his  friend  that  be  had 
never  enjoyed  himself  so  much  in  his  life,  lliis  declaration  must,  how- 
ever, be  taken  with  some  reserve;  for  it  was  one  which  John  was  in  the 
habit  of  making  about  three  times  a  week :  but  he  really  had  bean  very 
happy  in  the  society  of  the  banker's  &mily ;  and,  what  was  more,  he 
was  ready  to  adore  Aurora  Floyd  without  any  further  preparaition  what- 
ever. 

A  few  bright  smiles,  and  Bpa:ddsn^  ^vnooa^^Utide  awiiwated 
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about  the  htuiting-field  and  the  raoe-oonne,  eombined  with  a  fevr 
of  dioBe  e£fenre0cent  winfis  which  Archibald  Floyd  imported  from 
the  fiur  Moeelle  country,  had  been  qnite  enough  to  turn  the  head  of 
John  Mellish,  and  to  cause  him  to  hold  wildly  forth  in  the  moonlight 
upon  the  merits  of  the  beautiful  heiress. 

'^  I  yerily  believe  I  shall  die  a  bachelor,  Talbot,"  he  said,  '^  unless  I 
can  get  that  girl  to  marry  me.  I've  only  known  her  half-a-dozen  hours, 
EBd  I'm  head-over-heels  in  love  with  her  already.  What  is  it  that  has 
louxiked  me  over  like  this,  Bulstrode?  I've  seen  other  girls  with  black 
ejes  and  hair,  and  she  knows  no  more  of  horses  than  half  the  women  in 
Yorkshire ;  so  it  isn't  that     What  is  it,  then,  hey  ?" 

He  came  to  a  fiill  stop  against  a  lamp-post,  and  stared  fiercely  at  his 
finend  as  he  asked  this  questicm. 

Talbot  gnashed  his  teeth  in  silence. 

It  was  no  use  battling  with  his  &te,  then,  he  thought;  the  &sci- 
nation  €i  this  woman  had  the  same  effect  upon  others  as  upon  himself; 
and  while  he  was  arguing  with,  and  protesting  against,  his  passion,  some 
brainless  fellow,  like  this  Mellish,  would  step  in  and  win  the  prise. 

He  wished  his  friend  good  night  upon  the  steps  of  the  Old  Ship  Hotel, 
and  walked  straight  to  his  room,  where  he  sat  with  his  window  open  to 
the  mild  November  night,  staring  out  at  the  moon-lit  sea.  He  determined 
to  propose  to  Aurora  Floyd  before  twelve  o'clock  the  next  day. 

Why  should  he  hesitate  ? 

He  had  asked  himself  that  question  a  hundred  times  before,  and  had 
ahfBys  been  unable  to  answer  it ;  and  yet  he  had  hesitated.  He  could 
sat  dispossess  himself  of  a  vague  idea  that  l^re  was  some  mystery  in 
tbis  girl's  life ;  some  secret  known  only  to  herself  and  her  father ;  some 
cae  spot  upon  the  history  of  the  past  which  cast  a  shadow  on  the  present 
And  yet,  how  could  that  be  ?  How  could  that  be,  he  asked  himself, 
-when  her  whole  life  only  amounted  to  nineteen  years,  and  he  had  heard 
the  history  of  those  years  over  and  over  again  ?  How  often  he  had  art- 
ihlly  led  Lucy  to  tell  him  the  simple  story  of  her  cousin's  girlhood !  The 
governesses  and  masters  that  had  come  and  gone  at  Felden  Woods.  The 
ponies  and  dogs,  and  puppies  and  kittens,  and  petted  foals;  the  little 
aearlet  riding-habit  that  had  been  made  for  the  heiress,  when  she  rode 
after  the  hounds  with  her  cousin  Andrew  Floyd.  The  worst  blots  that 
ibe  officer  could  discover  in  those  early  years  were  a  few  broken  china 
vases,  and  a  great  deal  of  ink  spilt  over  badly-written  French  exercises. 
And  after  being  educated  at  home  until  she  was  nearly  eighteen,  Aurora 
Jiad  been  transferred  to  a  Parisian  finishing  school ;  and  that  was  all.  Her 
li£B  had  been  the  every-day  life  of  other  girls  of  her  own  position,  and 
Ae  differed  from  them  only  in  being  a  great  deal  more  fascinating,  and 
« little  more  wilful,  than  the  majority. 

Talbot  laughed  at  himself  for  his  doubts  and  hesitations.  ''  What  a 
suspicious  brute  I  must  be,"  he  said,  '^  when  I  imagine  I  have  fiJlen  upon 
the  elne  to  smne  mystery  simply  because  there  is  a  mc(unx!EdL\«iA«i:ti<^^ 
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in  the  old  man's  voice  when  he  speaks  to  his  only  child !  If  I  were  sizty- 
seren  years  of  age^  and  had  such  a  daughter  as  Aurora,  would  there  not 
always  be  a  shuddering  terror  mingled  with  my  love, — a  horrible  dread 
that  something  would  happen  to  take  her  away  from  me  f  I  will  propose 
to  Miss  Floyd  to-morrow." 

Had  Talbot  been  thoroughly  candid  with  himself,  he  would  perhiq» 
have  added,  '^  Or  John  Hellish  will  make  her  an  offer  the  day  after." 

Captain  Bulstrode  presented  himself  at  the  house  on  the  East  Ghff 
some  time  before  noon  on  the  next  day ;  but  he  found  Mr.  MeUish  on  the 
door-step  talking  to  Miss  Floyd's  groom  and  inspecting  the  horses,  which 
were  waiting  for  the  young  ladies;  for  the  young  ladies  were  going  to 
ride,  and  John  Mellish  was  going  to  ride  with  them. 

''  But  if  you'll  join  us,  Bulstrode,"  the  Yorkshireman  said,  good- 
naturedly,  ^'  you  can  ride  the  gray  I  spoke  of  yesterday.  Saunders  shall 
go  back  and  fetch  him." 

Talbot  rejected  this  o£fer  rather  sulkily.  ^'  I've  my  own  horses  here, 
thank  you,"  he  answered.  ^'  But  if  you'll  let  your  groom  ride  down  to  the 
stables  and  tell  my  man  to  bring  them  up,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you.^ 

After  which  condescending  request  Captain  Bulstrode  turned  his 
back  upon  his  friend,  crossed  the  road,  and  folding  his  arms  upon  the 
railings,  stared  resolutely  at  the  sea.  But  in  five  minutes  more  the 
ladies  appeared  upon  the  door-step,  and  Talbot,  turning  at  the  soimd 
of  their  voices,  was  fain  to  cross  the  road  once  more  for  the  chance 
of  taking  Aurora's  foot  in  his  hand  as  she  sprang  into  her  saddle;  bat 
John  Mellish  was  before  him  again,  and  Miss  Floyd's  mare  was  ein<- 
veting  under  the  touch  of  her  light  hand  before  the  captain  could  in- 
terfere. He  allowed  the  groom  to  attend  to  Lucy,  and,  mounting  as 
quickly  as  his  stiff  leg  would  allow  him,  he  prepared  to  take  his  place  bj 
Aurora's  side.  Again  he  was  too  late ;  Miss  Floyd  had  cantered  down 
the  hill  attended  by  Mellish,  and  it  was  impossible  for  Talbot  to  leaie 
poor  Lucy,  who  was  a  timid  horsewoman. 

The  captain  never  admired  Lucy  so  little  as  on  horseback.  His  pale 
saint  with  the  halo  of  golden  hair  seemed  to  him  sadly  out  of  place  in 
a  side-saddle.  He  looked  back  at  the  day  of  his  morning  visit  to  FeldeD, 
and  remembered  how  he  had  admired  her,  and  how  exactly  she  cor- 
responded with  his  ideal,  and  how  determined  he  was  to  be  bewitched 
by  her  rather  than  by  Aurora.  "  If  she  had  fallen  in  love  with  me,''  he 
thought, ''  I  would  have  snapped  my  fingers  at  the  black-browed  heirese, 
and  married  this  fair-haired  angel  out  of  hand.  I  meant  to  do  that  when 
I  sold  my  commission.  It  was  not  for  Aurora's  sake  I  left  the  army,  it 
was  not  Aurora  whom  I  followed  down  here.  Which  did  I  fillowf 
What  did  I  follow,  I  wonder?  My  destiny,  I  suppose,  which  is  leadiag 
me  through  such  a  witch's  dance  as  I  never  thought  to  tread  at  the 
sober  age  of  three-and-thirty.  If  Lucy  had  only  loved  me,  it  might  have 
been  all  different" 

He  was  so  angry  with  Ymna^,  l^t  \^  ^^r^  half  ind]]^  tobeangij 
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with  poor  Lucy  for  not  extricating  him  from  the  snares  of  Aurora.  If  he 
could  have  read  that  innocent  heart,  as  he  rode  in  sulky  silence  across  the 
stunted  turf  on  the  wide  downs!  If  he  could  have  known  the  slew 
aiek  pain  in  that  gentle  breast,  as  the  quiet  girl  by  his  side  lifted  her 
Uue  eyes  every  now  and  then  to  steal  a  glance  at  his  hard  profile  and 
moody  brow !  If  he  could  haye  read  her  secret  later,  when,  talking  of 
Aurora,  he  &r  the  first  time  clearly  betrayed  the  mystery  of  his  own 
heart !  If  he  could  have  known  how  the  landscape  grew  dim  before 
her  eyes,  and  how  the  brown  moorland  reeled  beneath  her  horse's  hoo& 
until  they  seemed  going  down,  down,  down  into  some  &thomle8s  depth 
of  sorrow  and  despair !  But  he  knew  nothing  of  this ;  and  he  thought 
Lucy  Floyd  a  pretty,  inanimate  girl,  who  would  no  doubt  be  delighted  to 
wear  a  booming  dress  as  bridesmaid  at  her  cousin's  wedding. 

There  was  a  dinner-party  that  evening  upon  the  East  Cliff,  at  which 
both  John  Hellish  and  Talbot  were  to  assist,  and  the  captain  savagely 
determined  to  bring  matters  to  an  issue  before  t^e  night  was  out. 

Talbot  Raleigh  Bubtrode  would  have  been  very  angry  with  you,  had 
jou  watched  him  too  closely  that  evening  as  he  &stened  the  golden  soli- 
taire in  his  narrow  cravat  beforo  his  looking-glass  in  the  bow-window  at 
the  Old  Ship.  He  was  ashamed  of  himself  for  being  causelessly  savage 
with  his  valet,  whom  he  dismissed  abruptly  before  he  began  to  dress^ 
and  had  not  the  courage  to  call  the  man  back  again  when  his  own  hot 
hands  refused  to  do  their  office.  He  spilt  half  a  bottleful  of  perfume  upon 
his  varnished  boots,  and  smeared  his  face  with  a  terrible  waxy  compound 
which  promised  to  lisser  sans  graisser  his  moustache.  He  broke  one  of 
the  crystal  boxes  in  his  dressing-case,  and  put  the  bits  of  broken  glass  in 
his  waistcoat-pocket  from  sheer  absence  of  mind.  He  underwent  semi- 
strang^ation  with  the  unbending  cireular  collar  in  which,  as  a  gentleman, 
it  was  his  duty  to  invest  himself;  and  he  could  have  beaten  the  ivory- 
backs  of  his  brushes  upon  his  head  in  blind  execration  of  that  short, 
stubborn  black  hair,  which  only  curled  at  the  other  ends ;  and  when  at 
last  he  emerged  from  his  room,  it  was  with  a  spiteful  sensation  that 
every  waiter  in  the  place  knew  his  secret,  and  had  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  every  emotion  in  his  breast,  and  that  the  very  Newfoundland  dog 
lying  on  the  door-step  had  an  inkling  of  the  truth,  as  he  lifted  up  his 
big  head  to  look  at  the  captain,  and  then  dropped  it  again  with  a  con- 
temptuously lazy  yawn. 

Captain  Bulstrode  offered  a  handful  of  broken  glass  to  the  man  who 
drove  him  to  the  East  Cliff,  and  then  confusedly  substituted  about  fifteen 
shillings  worth  of  silver  coin  for  that  abnormal  species  of  payment. 
There  must  have  been  two  or  three  earthquakes  and  an  eclipse  or  so 
going  on  in  some  part  of  the  globe,  he  thought,  for  this  jog-trot  planet 
seemed  all  tumult  and  confusion  to  Talbot  Bulstrode.  The  world  was 
all  Brighton,  and  Brighton  was  all  blue  moonlight,  and  steel- coloured  sea, 
and  glancing,  dazzling  gas-light,  and  hare-soup  and  cod  and  oysters,  and 
Aurora  Floyd.    Yes^  Aurora  Floyd,  who  wore  a  ^\i\\a  ^^  dx^^^^  «sA 
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a  thick  cirdet  of  dull  gold  upon  her  hair,  who  looked  more  like  Cleopetrs 
to-night  than  ever,  and  who  suffered  Mr.  John  Mdlish  to  take  her  donrxi 
to  dinner.  How  Talbot  hated  the  Yorkshireman's  big  jGur  &eey  and  Una 
eyes,  and  white  teeth,  as  he  watched  the  two  joviDg  people  acms  a 
phaknx  of  glass  and  silver,  and  flowers  and  wax-candles,  and  pickles, 
and  other  Fortnum-and-Mason  ware !  Here  was  a  golden  opporiomtj 
lost,  thought  the  discontented  captain,  forgetful  that  he  could  scarcely 
have  proposed  to  Miss  Floyd  at  the  dinner-table,  amidst  the  jingle  of 
glasses  and  popping  of  corks,  and  with  a  big  powdered  fdotman  charging 
at  him  with  a  side-dish  or  a  sauce- tureen  while  he  put  the  fatal  questiim. 
The  desired  moment  came  a  few  hours  afterwards,  and  Talbot  had  no 
longer  any  excuse  for  delay. 

The  November  evening  was  mild,  and  the  three  windows  in  the 
drawing-room  were  open  from  floor  to  ceilmg.  It  was  pleasant  to  look 
out  from  the  hot  gas-light  upon  that  wide  sweep  of  moon-lit  ocean,  with 
a  white  sail  glimmering  here  and  there  against  the  purple  night.  Giqp- 
tain  Bulstrode  sat  near  one  of  the  open  windows,  watching  that  tranquil 
scene,  with,  I  fear,  very  little  appreciation  of  its  beauty.  He  was  will- 
ing that  the  people  would  drop  off  and  leave  him  alone  with  Aurora.  It 
was  close  upon  eleven  o'clock,  and  high  time  they  went.  John  Mellish 
would  of  course  insist  upon  waiting  for  Talbot;  this  was  what  a  man 
had  to  endure  on  account  of  some  old  school-boy  acquaintance.  All 
Rugby  might  turn  up  against  him  in  a  day  or  two,  and  dispute  with  him 
for  Aurora's  smiles.  But  John  Mellish  was  engaged  in  a  very  animated 
conversation  with  Archibald  Floyd,  having  contrived  with  consunmiatt 
artifice  to  ingratiate  himself  in  the  old  man's  &vour,  and  the  vistton 
having  one  by  one  dropped  off,  Aurora,  with  a  listless  yawn  that  she 
took  little  pains  to  conceal,  strolled  out  into  the  broad  iron  balcony. 
Lucy  was  sitting  at  a  table  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  looking  at 
a  book  of  beauty.  Oh,  my  poor  Lucy !  how  much  did  yoa  see  of  the 
Honourable  Miss  Brownsmith's  high  forehead  and  Roman  nose  7  Did  not 
that  young  lady's  handsome  face  stare  up  at  yoa  dimly  through  a  blind- 
ing mist  of  tears  that  you  were  a  great  deal  too  well  educated  to  shed? 
The  chance  had  come  at  last  If  life  had  been  a  Haymaricet  comedy, 
and  the  entrances  and  exits  arranged  by  Mr.  Buckstone  himself,  it  could 
have  Mien  out  no  better  than  this.  Talbot  Bulstrode  followed  Aurora 
on  to  the  balcony;  John  Mellish  went  on  with  his  story  about  the 
Beverley  foxhounds;  and  Lucy,  holding  her  breath  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  knew  as  well  what  was  going  to  happen  as  the  captain  himmt^i. 

Is  not  life  altogether  a  long  comedy,  with  Fate  for  the  stage- 
manager,  and  Passion,  Inclination,  Love,  Hate,  Revenge,  AmUtion,  and 
Avarice  by  turns  in  the  prompter's  box?  A  tiresome  cemedy  soom- 
times,  widi  dreary,  talkee,  talkee  front  scenes  which  come  ta  noduBg, 
but  only  serve  to  make  the  audioice  more  impatient  as  tbey  wait 
while  the  stage  is  set  and  the  great  people  change  their  droMOs;  or  a 
MenB&tion!'  comedy,  witk  uslodt^-iw  ^abVoMox  and  unexpeetad 
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menU;  but  a  comedy  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  for  the  sorrows  which 
aeem  tragic  to  us  are  very  fimny  when  seen  from  the  other  side  of  the 
fiiotlights ;  and  our  friends  in  the  pit  are  as  much  amused  with  our  trum- 
pery griefs  as  the  Haymarket  hdbitu^  when  Mr.  Box  finds  his  gridiron 
•■ip^y  or  Mr.  Cox  misses  his  rasher.  What  can  be  fimnier  than  other 
people's  anguish?  Why  do  we  enjoy  Mr.  Maddison  Morton's  iarces, 
and  laugh  till  the  tears  run  down  our  cheeks  at  the  comedian  who  enacts 
tiiem  ?  Because  there  is  scarcely  a  farce  upon  the  British  stage  which 
■I  no^  ttoxa  the  rising  to  the  drc^ping  of  the  curtain,  a  record  of  human 
jBguish  and  imdesenred  misery.  Yes,  undeserved  and  unnecessary  tor- 
ture— there  is  the  special  charm  of  the  entertainment  If  the  man  who 
was  weak  enough  to  send  his  wife  to  Gamberwell  had  crushed  a  baby 
behind  a  chest  of  drawers,  his  sufferings  wouldn't  be  half  so  delightful  to 
an  intellectual  audience.  If  the  gentleman  who  became  embroiled  with 
his  laundress  had  murdered  the  young  lady  in  the  green  boots,  where 
would  be  the  fun  of  that  old  Adelphi  farce  in  which  poor  Wright  was 
wont  to  delight  us  7  And  so  it  is  with  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
footlights,  who  enjoy  our  troubles  all  the  more  because  we  have  not  always 
deserved  them,  and  whose  sorrows  we  shall  gloat  over  by  and  by,  when 
the  bell  for  the  next  piece  begins,  and  it  is  their  turn  to  go  on  and  act. 

Talbot  Bulstrode  went  out  on  to  the  balcony,  and  the  earth  stood  still 
for  ten  minutes  or  so,  and  every  steel-blue  star  in  the  sky  glared  watch- 
fully down  upon  the  young  man  in  this  the  supreme  crisis  of  his  life. 

Aurora  was  leaning  against  a  slender  iron  pilaster,  looking  aslant  into 
Ae  town  and  across  the  town  to  the  sea.  She  was  wrapped  in  an  opera 
eloak  'y  no  stiff,  embroidered,  young-lady-fied  garment ;  but  a  voluminous 
drapery  of  soft  scarlet  woollen  stuff,  such  as  Semiramide  herself  might 
have  worn.  ^^  She  looks  like  Semiramide,"  Talbot  thought.  ^'  How  did 
this  Scotch  banker  and  his  Lancashire  wife  come  to  have  an  Assyrian  for 
dieir  daughter?" 

He  b^an  brilliantly,  this  young  man,  as  lovers  generally  do. 

'^  I  am  afraid  you  must  have  fisttigued  yourself  this  evening.  Miss 
Floyd,"  he  remarked. 

Aurora  stifled  a  yawn  as  she  answered  him.  ^^  I  am  rather  tired,"  she 
said. 

It  wasn't  very  encouraging.  How  was  he  to  begin  an  eloquent 
8{feech,  when  she  mi^t  &11  asleep  in  the  middle  of  it?  But  he  did;  he 
dasiied  at  cmce  into  the  heart  of  his  subject,  and  he  told  her  how  he  loved 
her;  how  he  had  done  battle  with  this  passion,  which  had  been  too  strong 
for  him;  how  he  loved  her  as  he  never  thought  to  love  any  creature  upon 
this  earth ;  and  how  he  cast  himself  before  her  in  all  humility  to  take 
hia  sentence  of  life  or  death  from  her  dear  lips. 

She  was  silent  for  some  moments,  her  profile  sharply  distinct  to  him 
in  the  mocmlight,  and  those  dear  lips  trembling  visibly.  Then,  with  a 
hdf-averted  fiEice,  and  m  words  that  seemed  to  come  slowly  and  painfully 
from  a  stifled  throat,  she  gave  him  his  answer. 
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That  answer  was  a  rejection  ! 

Not  a  young  lady's  No,  which  means  yes  to-morrow,  or  which  means 
perhaps  that  you  have  not  been  on  your  knees  in  a  passion  of  despair,  like 
Lord  Edward  Fitz-Morkysh  in  Miss  Oderose's  last  noyeL  Nothing  of  this 
kind ;  but  a  calm  negative,  careAiIly  and  tersely  worded,  as  if  she  feared 
to  mislead  him  by  so  much  as  one  syllable  that  could  leave  a  loophole 
through  which  hope  might  creep  into  his  heart.  He  was  rejected.  For  a 
moment  it  was  quite  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  believe  it  He  was  in- 
clined to  imagine  that  the  signification  of  certain  words  had  suddenly 
changed,  or  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  mistaking  them  all  his  life, 
rather  than  that  those  words  meant  this  hard  fistct;  namely,  that  he, 
Talbot  Raleigh  Bulstrode,  of  Bulstrode  Castle,  and  of  Saxon  extraction, 
had  been  rejected  by  the  daughter  of  a  Lombard-Street  banker. 

He  paused— for  an  hour  and  a  half  or  so,  as  it  seemed  to  him— in 
order  to  collect  himself  before  he  spoke  again. 

'*  May  I — venture  to  inquire,"  he  said, — ^how  horribly  commonplace 
the  phrase  seemed;  he  could  have  used  no  worse  had  he  been  inquiring 
for  furnished  lodgings, — ^^^may  I  ask  if  any  prior  attachment — ^to  one 
more  worthy — ^" 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  no !" 

The  answer  came  upon  him  so  suddenly,  that  it  almost  startled  him  as 
much  as  her  rejection. 

^^  And  yet  your  decision  is  irrevocable  ?'* 

"  Quite  irrevocable." 

^^  Forgive  me  if  I  am  intrusive ;  but — ^but  Mr.  Floyd  may  perhaps 
have  formed  some  higher  views—" 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  stifled  sob  as  she  clasped  her  hands  over  her 
averted  &ce. 

''  Higher  views !"  she  said ;  '^  poor  dear  old  man,  no,  no,  indeed." 

^^  It  is  scarcely  strange  that  I  bore  you  with  these  questions.  It  is  so 
hard  to  think  that,  meeting  you  with  yoyr  affections  disengaged,  I  have 
yet  been  utterly  unable  to  win  one  shadow  of  regard  upon  which  I  might 
build  a  hope  for  the  future." 

Poor  Talbot !  Talbot,  the  splitter  of  metaphysical  straws  and  chopper 
of  logic,  talking  of  building  hopes  on  shadows,  with  a  lover's  delirious 
stupidity. 

'^  It  is  so  hard  to  resign  every  thought  of  your  ever  coming  to  alter 
your  decision  of  to-night,  Aurora," — he  lingered  on  her  name  for  a  mo- 
ment, first  because  it  was  so  sweet  to  say  it,  and,  secondly,  in  the  hope 
that  she  would  speak,^-''  it  is  so  hard  to  remember  the  fabric  of  happiness 
I  had  dared  to  build,  and  to  lay  it  down  here  to  night  for  ever." 

Talbot  quite  forgot  that,  up  to  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  John  Mellisb, 
he  had  been  perpetually  arguing  against  his  passion,  and  had  declared  to 
himself  over  and  over  again  that  he  would  be  a  consummate  fiM>l  if  he  was 
ever  beguiled  into  making  Aurora  his  wife.  He  reversed  the  parable  of 
the  fox}  for  he  had  been  iaclmed  \o  mak^  fafiea  at  the  grapes  while  he. 
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fimcied  them  within  his  reach,  and  now  that  they  were  removed  from  his 
grasp,  he  thought  that  such  delicious  fruit  had  never  grown  to  tempt 
mankind. 

'*  If— if/'  he  said,  *'my  fate  had  been  happier,  I  know  how  proud  my 
ftther,  poor  old  Sir  John,  would  have  been  of  his  eldest  son's  choice." 

How  ashamed  he  felt  of  the  meanness  of  this  speech !  The  artful  sen- 
tence had  been  constructed  in  order  to  remind  Aurora  whom  she  was 
refusing.  He  was  trying  to  bribe  her  with  the  baronetcy  which  was  to 
be  his  in  due  time.  But  she  made  no  answer  to  the  pitiful  appeal.  Talbot 
was  almost  choked  with  mortification.  '^  I  see — I  see,"  he  said,  '^that  it 
is  hopeless.     Good  night.  Miss  Floyd." 

She  did  not  even  turn  to  look  at  him  as  she  left  the  balcony ;  but  with 
her  red  drapery  wrapped  tightly  round  her,  stood  shivering  in  the  moon- 
light, with  the  silent  tears  slowly  stealing  down  her  cheeks. 

'^  Higher  views !"  she  cried  bitterly,  repeating  a  phrase  that  Talbot 
used, — ''  higher  views !    God  help  him !" 

*^  I  must  wish  you  good  night  and  good  by  at  the  same  time,"  Cap- 
tain Bulstrode  said,  as  he  shook  hands  with  Lucy. 

''Good  by?" 

"  Yes ;  I  leave  Brighton  eai-ly  to-morrow." 

"  So  suddenly." 

^' Why  not  exactly  suddenly.  I  always  meant  to  travel  this  winter. 
Can  I  do  any  thing  for  you— -at  Cairo?" 

He  was  so  pale  and  cold  and  wretched-looking,  that  she  almost  pitied 
him — ^pitied  him  in  spite  of  the  wild  joy  growing  up  in  her  heart.  Aurora 
had  refuEed  him — it  was  perfectly  clear — refused  Mm  I  The  soft  blue 
eyes  filled  with  tears  at  the  thought  that  a  demigod  should  have  en- 
dured such  humiliation.  Talbot  pressed  her  hand  gently  in  his  own 
clammy  palm.  He  could  read  pity  in  that  tender  look,  but  possessed  no 
lexicon  by  which  he  could  translate  its  deeper  meaning. 

"You  will  wish  your  uncle  good  by  for  me,  Lucy,"  he  said.  He 
called  her  Lucy  for  the  first  time;  but  what  did  it  matter  now?  His 
great  affliction  set  him  apart  from  his  fellow-men,  and  gave  him  dismal 
privileges.  "  Good  night,  Lucy ;  good  night  and  good  by.  I — I — shall 
hope  to  see  you  again  in  a  year  or  two." 

The  pavement  of  the  East  Cliff  seemed  so  much  air  beneath  Talbot 
Bulstrode's  boots  as  he  strode  back  to  the  Old  Ship ;  for  it  is  peculiar 
to  us,  in  our  moments  of  supreme  trouble  or  joy,  to  lose  all  conscious-^ 
ness  of  the  earth  we  tread,  and  to  float  upon  an  atmosphere  of  sublime 
egotism. 

But  the  captain  did  not  leave  Brighton  the  next  day  on  the  first 
stage  of  his  Egyptian  journey.  He  stayed  at  the  fashionable  watering- 
place  ;  but  he  resolutely  abjured  the  neighbourhood  of  the  East  Cliff,  and, 
the  day  being  wet,  took  a  pleasant  walk  to  Shoreham  through  the  rain ; 
and  Shoreham  being  such  a  pretty  place,  he  was  no  doubt  much  enlivened 
by  that  exercise* 

VOL.  IV.  c  c 
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Returning  througli  the  fog  at  about  four  o'clock,  the  captain  met 
Mr.  John  Mellish  close  against  the  turnpike  outside  ClifitonTiUe. 

The  two  men  stared  aghast  at  each  other. 

'^  Whjf  where  on  earth  are  you  going  V*  asked  Talbot. 

'^  Back  to  Yorkshire  bj  the  first  train  that  leaves  Brighton." 

''  But  this  isn't  the  way  to  the  station !" 

^^  No  I  but  they're  putting  the  horses  in  my  portmanteau,  and  my  diirts 
are  going  by  the  Leeds  cattle-train ;  and — ^" 

Talbot  Bulstrode  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  a  harsh  and  bitter  cachin- 
nation^  but  affording  wondrous  relief  to  that  gentleman's  over-charged 
breast. 

''John  Hellish/'  he  said,  ''you  have  been  proposing  to  Aurora 
Floyd." 

The  Yorkshireman  turned  scarlet.  "It — it — ^wasn't  honourable  of 
her  to  tell  you,"  he  stammered. 

"Miss  Floyd  has  never  breathed  a  word  to  me  upon  the  snbjeet.  I've 
fust  come  from  Shoreham,  and  you've  only  lately  left  the  East  Cliff. 
You've  proposed,  and  you've  been  rejected." 

"  I  have,"  roared  John ;  "  and  it's  doosed  hard  when  I  promised  her  she 
should  keep  a  racing  stud  if  she  liked,  and  enter  as  many  colts  as  she 
pleased  for  the  Derby,  and  give  her  own  orders  to  the  trainer,  and  Fd 
never  interfere;  and— and — Mellish  Park  is  one  of  the  finest  places  in 
the  county;  and  I'd  have  won  her  a  bit  of  Uue  ribbon  to  tie  up  her  bonny 
black  hair." 

"  That  old  Frenchman  was  right,"  muttered  Captain  Bnktrode :  "there 
is  a  great  satisfaction  in  the  misfortunes  of  others.  If  I  go  to  my  den« 
tist,  I  like  to  find  another  wretch  in  the  waiting-room ;  and  I  like  to  hare 
my  tooth  extracted  first,  and  to  see  him  glare  enviously  at  me  as  I  eome  oat 
of  the  torture  chamber,  knowing  that  my  troubles  are  over,  while  his  are 
to  come.  Good  by,  John  Mellish,  and  God  bless  yon.  You're  not  sod 
a  bad  fellow  after  all," 

Talbot  felt  almost  cheerful  as  he  walked  bade  to  the  Ship,  and  he 
took  a  mutton  cutlet  and  tomata  sauce,  and  a  pint  of  Moselle  for  Us 
dinner;  and  the  food  and  wine  warmed  him ;  and  not  having  slept  a  wink 
on  the  previous  night,  he  fell  into  a  heavy  indigestible  slumber,  with  hit 
head  hanging  over  the  sofa-cushion,  and  dreamt  that  he  was  at  Grand 
Cairo  (or  at  a  place  which  would  have  been  that  city  had  it  not  been 
now  and  then  Bulstrode  Castle,  and  occasionally  chambers  in  the  Albany); 
and  that  Aurora  Floyd  was  with  him,  clad  in  imperial  purple,  with  hioo* 
glyphics  on  the  hem  of  her  robe,  and  wearing  a  clown's  jacket  of  white 
satin  and  scarlet  spots,  such  as  he  had  once  seen  foremost  in  a  great  race. 
Captain  Bulstrode  arose  early  the  next  morning,  with  the  full  intentiAn  c^ 
departing  from  Sussex  by  the  8.45  express ;  but  suddenly  rememberiiiff 
that  he  had  but  poorly  acknowledged  Archibald  Floyd's  oordiality,  he 
determined  on  sacrificing  his  inclinations  on  the  shrine  of  eovrtesy^  aid 
calling  once  more  at  the  Eaal  CM  \o  ^s&baW^^  of  the  badnr*    Hnriag 
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onoe  jesotved  upon  this  line  of  action,  the  captain  woald  fain  have  hur- 
ried that  moment  to  Mr.  Floyd's  house;  but  finding  that  it  was  only  half- 
past  seven,  he  was  compelled  to  restrain  his  impatience  and  await  a  more 
seasonable  hour.  Could  he  go  at  nine  7  Scarcely.  At  ten  ?  Yes,  surely, 
as  he  could  then  leave  by  the  eleven  o'clock  train.  He  sent  his  breakfast 
away  untouched ,  and  sat  looking  at  his  watch  in  a  mad  hurry  for  the 
time  to  pass,  yet  growing  hot  and  uncomfortable  as  the  hour  drew  near. 

At  a  quarter  to  ten  he  put  on  his  hat  and  left  the  hotel.  Mr.  Floyd 
was  at  home,  the  servant  told  him — upstairs  in  the  little  study,  he  thought 
Talbot  waited  for  no  more.  ''You  need  not  announce  me,"  he  said; 
'^  I  know  where  to  find  your  master." 

The  study  was  on  the  same  floor  as  the  drawing-room,  and  close  against 
the  drawing-door  Talbot  paused  for  a  moment.  The  door  was  open ;  the 
room  empty;  no,  not  empty:  Aurora  Floyd  was  there,  seated  with  her 
back  towards  him,  and  her  head  leaning  on  the  cushions  of  her  chair. 
He  stopped  for  another  moment  to  admire  the  back  view  of  that  small 
head  widi  its  crown  of  lustrous  raven  hair,  then  took  a  step  or  two  in  the 
directk)n  of  the  banker's  study ;  then  stopped  again,  then  turned  back, 
went  into  the  drawing-room,  uid  shut  the  door  behind  him. 

She  did  not  stir  as  he  approached  her,  nor  answer  when  he  stammered 
her  name.  Her  face  was  as  white  as  the  face  of  a  dead  woman,  and  her 
nerveless  hands  hung  over  the  cushions  of  the  arm-chair.  A  newspaper 
was  lying  at  her  feet.  She  had  quietly  swooned  away  sitting  there  by 
herself,  with  no  one  by  to  restore  her  to  consciousness. 

Talbot  flung  some  flowers  from  a  vase  on  the  table,  and  dashed  the 
water  over  Aurora's  forehead ;  then  wheeling  her  chair  close  to  the  open 
window,  he  set  her  with  her  face  to  the  wind.  In  two  or  three  moments 
she  began  to  shiver  violently,  and  soon  afterwards  opened  her  eyes,  and 
looked  at  him ;  as  she  did  so,  she  put  her  hands  to  her  head,  as  if  trying 
to  remember  something.     ''  Talbot !"  she  said,  ^'  Talbot !" 

She  called  him  by  his  Christian  name,  she  who  five-and- thirty  hours 
before  had  coldly  forbidden  bim  to  hope. 

"  Aurora,"  he  cried,  "  Aurora,  I  thought  I  came  here  to  wish  your 
father  good  by ;  but  I  deceived  myself.  I  came  to  ask  you  once  more,  and 
once  for  all,  if  your  decision  of  the  night  before  last  was  irrevocable." 

"  Heaven  knows  I  thought  it  was  when  I  uttered  it." 

"  But  it  was  not  ?" 

"  Do  you  wish  me  to  revoke  it  ?" 

''  Do  I  wish  ?  do  I—" 

"  Because  if  you  really  do,  I  will  revoke  it ;  for  you  are  a  brave  and 
honourable  man,  Captain  Bulstrode,  and  I  love  you  very  dearly." 

Heaven  knows  into  what  rhapsodies  he  might  have  fallen,  but  she  put 
up  her  hand,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Forbear  to  day,  if  you  love  me,"  and 
hurried  from  the  room.  HS  had*  accepted  the  cup  of  bhang  which  the 
syren  had  offered,  and  had  drained  the  very  dregs  thereof,  wi^  ^^i& 
drunken.     He  dropped  into  the  chair  in  wliich  A.\viawt\i^  %"aX,  ^sA, 
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absent-minded  in  his  joyful  intoxication,  picked  up  the  newspaper  that 
bad  lain  at  her  feet.  He  shuddered  in  spite  of  himself  as  he  looked  at 
the  title  of  the  journal ;  it  was  BeWs  Lnfe*  A  dirty  copy,  crumpled, 
and  beer-stained,  and  emitting  rank  odours  of  inferior  tobacco.  It  was 
directed  to  Miss  Floyd,  in  such  sprawling  penmanship  as  might  have  dis- 
graced the  potboy  of  a  sporting  public-house : 

"Miss  Floid, 

fell  dun  wodes, 
kent." 

The  newspaper  had  been  redirected  to  Aurora  by  the  housekeeper  at 
Felden.  Talbot  ran  his  eye  eagerly  over  the  front  page ;  it  was  edmost 
entirely  filled  with  advertisements  (and  such  advertisements !),  but  in  one 
column  there  was  an  account  headed,  "  Friqhtful  Accident  ix 
Germany:  an  Enqlish  Jockey  killed." 

Captain  fiulstrode  never  knew  why  he  read  of  this  accident.  It  was 
in  no  way  interesting  to  him,  being  an  account  of  a  steeple-chase  in 
Prussia,  in  which  a  heavy  English  rider  and  a  crack  French  horse  had 
been  killed.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  regret  expressed  for  the  loss  of 
the  horse,  and  none  for  the  man  who  had  ridden  him,  who,  the  reporter 
stated,  was  very  little  known  in  sporting  circles;  but  in  a  paragraph 
lower  down  was  added  this  information,  evidently  procured  at  the  last 
moment :  '^  The  jockey's  name  was  Conyers.'* 
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As  in  this  prison-house  of  claj. 

Shut  in  beneath  the  stars,  we  liye, 
We  see  around  us  night  and  daj 

Shadows  remote  and  fugitive ; 
Ours  is  a  double  life  of  breath — 

Andy  while  we  journey  onward  fast. 
Strange  shadows  from  the  mists  of  death 

Are  round  our  being  dimlj  cast : 
Thus  the  great  City,  tower'd  and  steepled, 

Is  doubly  peopled, 
Haunted  by  ghosts  of  its  remembered  Past 

Over  its  busy  multitudes 

The  Present  like  a  cloud  doth  fall, 
But  in  the  Soul*s  diviner  moods 

The  mystic  Past  transfigures  all ; 
The  City  changes  in  a  trice. 

Strange  antique  pageants  ebb  and  flow, 
The  streets  take  shapes  of  quaint  device. 

Strange  men  and  women  come  and  go  ; 
And  here  and  there,  in  famous  places. 

Flash  great  men's  faces 
From  the  black  crowd  like  stars  as  white  as  snow  ! 

So,  plodding  on  from  street  to  street. 

Hunting  my  aims  from  place  to  place. 
Disturbed  by  sympathy,  I  meet 

The  ghosts  in  silence  face  to  face: 
They  meet  me  here,  they  greet  me  there, 

They  haunt  my  life  with  bliss  or  pain, 
And  make  a  glamour  in  the  air 

With  countless  hues  of  heart  and  brain ; 
And  ever-shifUng,  ever-flowing. 

Coming  and  going, 
They  seem  a  part  of  all  I  lose  and  gain* 

What  time  I  wander  at  my  will 

These  visions  warm  my  blood  like  wine : — 
With  laugh  and  jest  down  Holbom  Hill 

Come  jocund  pilgrims  twenty-nine'^ 
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Slim  knights  on  chargers  sable  black, 
Plump  dames  on  palfreys  milkj  white, 

Bed  burghers  reeling  ripe  with  sack, 

And  courtly  damsels  sweet  and  slight ; 

Afar  a  trumpet  bloweth  faintly. 

The  street  curves  quaintly. 

And  cumbrous  sign-boArds  creak  on  left  and  right 


The  tumult  of  the  street  is  loud. 

But  down  its  midst  the  pilgrims  flaunt; 

I  elbow  Chaooer  in  the  crovrd, 

And  trotting  by  see  John  of  Gaunt* 

A  shout ! — and  to  the  river's  shores 
I  float  in  dream  ydth  heart  that  £iils, 

While  slowly  past,  with  soundless,  oars, 
.    A  gold-prow'd  barge,  dight  gaily,  sails;  . 

And  in  the  crowded  stern  the  stately 
Bess  sits  sedately. 

Mid  lords  in  rufls  and  dames  in  fiuthingales. 


The  people  shout,  she  bends  in  pride, 

And  slowly,  queenly  glides  along; 
When  swaggering  to  the  water^s  side 

Comes  Baleigh  with  a  courtly  throng; 
The  common  herd  draws  back  the  while, — 

They  bow,  she  nods,  the  people  cheer. 
While  Leicester  smiles  a  craily  smile 

And  stoops  to  whisper  in  her  ear; 
Sharply  she  smiles,  with  eyes  cast  downward: 

When,  turning  townward, 
I  see  Will  Shakspere  lounging  idly  near. 


At  sight  of  whom  the  pageant  dies, 

And  I  am  swifUy  carried  far. 
Unto  a  tavern  where  the  wise  , 

Are  made  by  wine  oracular; 
And  Jonson's  leamM  sock  is  on. 

Beyond  the  wisdom  of  the  schools, 
And,  placed  at  Selden's  side,  I  con 

The  golden  Apollonian  rules: 
.''  He  who  drinks  water  but  abuses 

The  jocund  Muses; 
Mirth  is  to  caie  ^w^iat  vai^ea  ve^  V^  ^U  P 
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The  visioQ  ftdu  I — In  erowcbi  again 

I  stand  mid  hnaht  and  awful  breath  : 
There  is  a  tramp  of  arm^  men, 

•Who  lead  a  monarch  on  to  death; 
And.expectation,  like  a  ck>iid|. 

Broods  on  my  heart,  I  know  not  why, 
As  murmurs  gather  in  the  crowd 

And  a  pale  monarch  passes  by,-— 
Proud  in  a  travail  not  unholy. 
He  passes  slowly,    . 
With  sorrowful  possession  in  his  eye* 

Then,  while  the  shadow  of  the  wan 

Proud  £Ke  still  haunts  the  heart's  sad  gloom, 
I  see  in  dream  a  blind  old  man 

Sit  in  a  quaint  and  lonely  room; 
His  thoughts  are  with  that  martyr'd  life, 

Its  stubborn  wrong  and  fretful  spleen, 
And  with  the  past  degenerate  strife 

When  Charles  was  mad  and  Cromwell  mean; 
But  in  his  age,  divine  and  shriven, 

,  Visions  of  heaven 
Subdue  the  fretful  war  his  life  has  been* 

Then  trumpets  blow,  fifes  play,  drums  beat, 
.    Gay  banners  flutter  in  the  sun; 
All  men  and  women  throng  the  street. 

And  joy  is  with  them  every  one; 
And  down  the  centre  of  the  throng. 

Who  shout  and  cry  with  might  and  main, 
A  merry  monarch  rides  along, 

With  easy  pace  and  slackened  rein; 
Gaily  apparel'd,  on  he  prances, 

With  beaming  glances. 
While  wine-soak*d  Frenchmen  chatter  in  his  train. 

And  all  is  changed  ! — Mid  lords  and  wits, 

As  false  as  wits  and  lords  can  be. 
In  yonder  inn  the  monarch  sits, 

And  giggling  Nell  is  on  his  knee; 
Or,  watched  by  silent  squires  and  grooms, 

Mid  laugh  and  jest  ^at  find  no  pause, 
He  wanders  through  his  stately  rooms 

With  wits  he  helps  to  scorn  the  laws; 
While  Wilmott,  in  his  madcap  passion, 

Libels  king  fashion. 
And  Biyden,  at  his  elbow,  hmna  andYkama*. 
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Again  a  change  I — ^From  London  flies 

A  king,  with  priestcraft  on  his  lips^ 
And  o*er  the  sea  a  proud  and  wise 

Monarch  comes  sailing  slow  in  ships ; 
And  through  the  streets  of  London  town 

The  wiser  monarch  rides  in  pride. 
To  win  a  beautiful  renown 

And  wave  the  olive  far  and  wide; 
Rich  hopes  are  with  him,  and  his  fiuse  is 

Full  of  stem  graces, 
Bom  of  a  heart  fresh  as  the  salt-sea  tide. 

And  then  I  see  a  sickly  queen 

Among  her  palace-gardens  stand, 
A  vacant  fear  is  in  her  mien, 

The  sceptre  trembles  in  her  hand; 
While  'neath  the  shade  of  Temple  Bar 

Walk  shabby  wits,  who  serve  the  state— 
Steele,  with  mad  laughter  steeped  in  war. 

And  Addison,  with  smile  sedate, 
And  Swift,  the  bilious  English  Babelais, 

Plods  westward  shabbily, 
On  my  Lord  Bolingbroke,  alone,  to  wait 

The  people  pass  me  to  and  firo. 

Chairman  and  tradesman,  wit  and  lord; 
Here  the  thin  shadow  of  a  bean, 

With  palsied  wig,  and  slender  sword; 
And  at  a  shout  I  step  aside. 

And  carried  in  her  chair,  between 
Two  serving-men,  comes  happy-eyed 

Vanessa,  nodding  to  the  Dean; 
And  Pope  along  the  footpath 

The  scourge  of 
With  melancholy  settled  in  his  spleen* 

By  Temple  Bar  I  lean  again. 

Haunted  by  many  a  famous  face, 
With  oddest  pictures  in  my  brain, 

Jumbling  together  time  and  place: 
The  night  drops  down,  the  moonlight  &des 

Along  the  filmy  City  sky; 
With  draggled  hose  and  broken  blades 

The  Mohawks  come  with  shriek  and  cry ; 
And  in  the  light,  the  dim  street  clothing, 

I  see  with  loathing 
Two  hideoQB  lebdtf  \L%adA\kaX  tQ\i  cRvlod^ 
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And  BE  I  stand,  there  wander  by-— 

Earnestly  talking  as  they  go— 
A  burly  man  with  wig  awry, 

And  a  spare  wanderer  pale  as  snow; 
The  moonlighti  on  their  faces  cast, 

ninmes  them — shadows  proud  and  worui 
The  one  of  sorrow  not  yet  past, 

And  one  of  greatness  yet  unborn; 
And  one  defies  the  cloud  cast  o*er  him 

And  bom  before  him, 
And  one  has  blow  for  blow  and  scorn  for  scorn. 

The  morning  breaks  ! — They  pass  along, 

The  base-bom  poet  and  the  hack; 
A  lord  reels  by,  with  tipsy  song. 

And  fills  a  gutter  at  their  back; 
Then,  passing  up  a  narrow  lane, 

Begrimed  with  smoke  and  black  with  sooty 
Led  by  a  droning  dying  strain 

Of  melody,  I  watch  a  mute 
And  ragged  crowd  of  urchins  muster, 
Wide-mouth*d,  and  cluster 
Bound  simple  Goldsmith  playing  on  his  flute. 

Enough — enough— of  dreams  like  these; 

A  poef  s  yisions  scant  and  vain, 
A  flock  of  wandering  images 

That  please  the  heart,  inspire  the  brain. 
The  vagrant  shadows  pass  away. 

And  I  am  left  alone  at  last ; 
The  pageants  fade  to  conunon  day, 

The  pleasant  dream  is  overcast; 
And  in  the  centre  of  the  City, 

Its  pain  and  pity. 
Standing,  I  ache  with  echoes  from  the  past. 

But  the  great  City  in  its  strife 

Grows,  while  brown  Labour  digs  and  delves. 
And  ghosts  of  its  foigotten  life 

Haimt  it,  like  shadows  of  ourselves; 
They  work  beside  us  night  and  day, 

And  we  in  their  clear  footprints  tread: 
We  are  a  part  of  them,  for  they 

Hinted  the  problems  we  have  read; 
And  the  great  City,  in  whose  bosom 

Our  children  blossom, 
Is  troubled  with  the  glory  of  ita  Dead. 
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Every  nation  has  had  its  own  ideal  of  the  best  form  of  Domestic  Life, 
and  no  two  nations  have  agreed  as^  to  which  is  the  noblest  pattern.  The 
Greeks  thought  it  meant  the  gynsBConitis  on  the  one  side,  where  the 
women  sat  and  spun  together  without  danger  of  master  or  man  intrad- 
ing ;  and  the  andronitis  on  the  other,  where  hetairse  and  flatterers,  slaves, 
jesters,  and  poets  trooped  noisily  to  the  symposium  held  in  the  largest  of 
the  rooms  ranged  round  the'  peristyle.  To  preserve  the  immaculate 
matron  and  spotless  virgin  in  a  kind  of  honourable  captivity,  that  so  the 
blood  of  the  autochthones  might  be  kept  pure  from  all  suspicion  of  foreign 
intermingling,  while  Lsus  and  Phryne  enlivened  the  dull  hours  in  the 
banqueting-room,  seemed  to  the  victors  of  Marathon  and  the  founders  of 
the  Academia  the  wisest  form  of  domestic  life  possible  to  them.  They 
had  learned  nothing  yet  of  the  equality  of  woman,  and  therefore  •saw 
no  evil  in  this  division  of  her  functions.  On  the  one  hand  Lais  and 
Phryne  are  companionable,  and  able  to  take  their  part  in  any  kind  of  talk 
that  may  be  going  on,  keen  of  wit,  bright  in  repartee,  gay  of  humour, 
but  of  uulionoured  birth  and  low  morals,  not  fit  to  be  the  wives  of  honest 
citizens,  or  to  kneel  before  the  gods  of  the  sacred  hearth  r  on  the  other, 
the  matrons  and  virgins  hidden  there  in  the  gynaeconitis  are  well  bom 
and  virtuous  enough,  but  profoundly  stupid  and  illiterate,  able  only  to 
take  care  of  the  children,  and  to  superintend  the  weaving  and  cooldng, 
but  in  no  wise  meet  companions  for  men  who  can  grasp  the  finest  sub- 
tleties of  the  Sophists,  and  follow  the  Academicians  in  all  the  mazes  of 
their  speculations.  So  little  are  they  the  companions  of  the  men,  and  so 
brittle  is  their  boasted  virtue  suppc^ed  to  be,  that  they  dare  not  show 
themselves  in  public  at  all  without  the  leave  of  fother  or  husband ;  veiy 
rarely  with  it.  They  have  only  a  narrow  pathway  allowed  them,  and 
may  not  stray  an  inch  beyond  the  spiny  bordering.  They  may  not  go  to 
market,  excepting  to  the  flower-market  as  equivocal  violet-sellers  and 
garland-makers ;  they  may  not  go  too  frequently  to  the  temples,  for,  as 
the  mothers  of  Grecian  citizens,  they  have  honour  enough  from  the  gods, 
and  want  no  further  notice  from  heaven ;  they  must  never  go  to  comedies, 
seldom  to  tragedies ;  they  may  not  be  present  at  the  Olympic  games,  nor 
be  admitted  to  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  nor  have  a  place  in  the  caves  of 
the  oracles — ^unless  as  priestesses  chosen  for  the  worship;  they  may  not 
see  a  strange  man  in  the  absence  of  their  husbands,  nor  eat  at  the  funily 
table  in  the  presence  of  a  male  guest;  in  a  word,  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places,  they  are  to  hold  themselves  as  lower  and  mesiner  than  men,  |ind  to 
be  thankful  for  any  stray  crumbs  that  may  fall  fi*om  the  f^ast  they  are  not 
permitted  to  join.  Certainly,  as  a  slight  counterbalance  to  all  this  isolation 
and  claustral  seclusion,  they  may  take  public  part  in  certain  processions 
and  solemnities,  which  are  mainly  useful  as  show  times,  when  the  youth 
of  the  city  assemble  .tx>  look.  aX  t^  \xnmun»i  daook^^^DiJUs^  of  their  fotben* 
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fiiendfl,  and  fix  upon  the  one  whom  they  would  prefer  for  wife  and  houses 
mate  of  their  own.  Else  the  Thesmophoria,  sacred  to  Demeter  and 
peculiar  to  women — ^the  Adonia,  also  peculiar  to  them — ^the  Dionysia, 
where  they  carry  figs^  baskets,  garlands,  flowers,  and  other  symbols 
specially  deroted  to  Dionysos — ^the  Panathenaic  processions,  where  they 
uppetLt  as  those  exquisite  canephoroe,  who  are  still  our  perfected  ideal  of 
womanhood, — would  not  be  hadf  so  welcome  as  they  are  now,  when  AglaS 
and  Chloris,  Artemisia  and  Artemidora,  know  that  they  are  out  on  their 
trial,  and  that  perhaps  the  day's  festival  will  determine  the  whole  future 
of  their  lives.  But  excepting  these  few, -almost  necessary,  exhibitions, 
the  rule  is  that  they  do  not  mingle  in  the  outward  or  political  life  of  the 
naen,  but  content  themselves  with  bearing  children,  cooking  food,  carding 
wool,  scolding  the  servants,  and  waiting  to  be  married ;  with  now  and 
then  dreams  intervening  of  some  favourite  god,  and  was  he  like  Phaon 
who  stood  by  the  right,  or  like  Glaucos  who  followed  on  the  leflk,  last 
Tuesday  at  the  Panathenaia?  Then  the  fathers  and  husbands,  having 
carefully  trained  and  moulded  this  uninteresting  race  of  virtuous  posses- 
fions,  lock  the  door  of  the  gynssconitis,  and  turn  to  the  brilliant,  edu* 
cated,  sparkling  hetaires  for  love  and  sympathy,  taking  this  division  of 
functions  and  multiplication  of  persons  as  the  best  and  wisest  model  of 
Jiuman  society  possible  to  be  fiEishioned. 

The  Romans  had  truer  notions  of  the  home ;  consequently  they  were 
more  liberal  in  their  treatment  of  their  women,  who,  when  married  by 
€M  the  laws,  lived  with  them  much  as  ours  do  with  us  in  England.  Ubi 
tu  CaiuSf  ego  Caiay  meant  all  it  implied;  and  tlie  Roman  matron  sat  in 
the  atrium, — which  was  the  best  room  in  the  house,  and  answered  to  our 
modem  drawing-room, — mingled  in  the  conversation  that  went  on  un- 
restrainedly before  her,  and  was  altogether  a  being  more  thoroughly 
individual  and  less  merely  functional  than  her  sister  by  the  u^gean  Sea. 
She  was,  in  fact,  a  recognised  social  power,  and  held  the  reins  with  no 
infirm  hand.  Thus  the  higher  kind  of  Roman  home  had  more  unity  of 
life  in  it  than  the  Greek,  with  its  matron  for  marriage  and  its  hetaira  for 
love ;  and  the  family  took  a  larger  place  in  the  social  ordering  of  the 
nation.  Marcellus  and  Marcellina  walked  together  in  the  true  and  holy 
bonds  of  matrimony;  and  if  Jidia  came  in  between  to  trouble  their  felicity 
— at  all  events  Julia  was  not  considered  a  necessary  institution,  and  Mar- 
oeUina's  friends  condoled  with  her  as  an  undeserving  and  extraordinary 
▼ictim.  Later,  indeed,  when  imperial  Rome  threw  the  reins  on  the  nedc 
of  her  passions,  and  flung  herself  headlong  into  the  gulf  which  Nemesis 
and  Ate  had  opened  for  her,  poor  Marcellina's  fate  was  not  so  enviable. 
And  later  still,  Marcellina  herself  took  lessons  of  Julia,  and  soon  there  was 
not  the  toss  of  an  obolus  to  choose  between  them.  All  outward  society 
had  grown  corrupt ;  the  amphitheatre,  which  had  been  such  a  fine  school 
of  manliness,  had  now  degenerated  into  an  arena  of  brutality  and  de- 
moralisation ;  and  the  home,  which  had  been  a  real  home,  hedged  round 
with  all  the  honour  and  sanctity  comprehended  in  thalT^m^)  ^^^  %&%bx 
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apart  from  godliness  as  the  rest;  and  when  the  Barbarians  came,  they 
found  the  Mistress  of  the  World  more  barbarous  than  themselTes  in  ths 
first  elements  of  social  life.  But  until  these  disastrous  times^  and  whik 
the  maniage-law  ¥ras  still  Yespected  and  the  sacredness  of  the  fiunily 
more  than  a  mere  name,  we  find  womanlj  equality  and  womanly  noble- 
ness enthroned  in  the  very  heart  of  that  stately  old  domestic  life;  and 
the  grand,  grave,  severe  Roman  matron  stands  out  as  the  most  respected 
and  respectable  woman  of  all  antiquity. 

The  ancient  Germans  had  no  domestic  life  to  boast  of.  Heroes  who 
got  gloriously  drunk  on  mead  and  metheglin,  and  talked  no  end  of  rub- 
bish about  Odin  and  Walhalla,  while,  like  the  redskins  of  the  present 
day,  they  left  their  wives  to  do  all  the  hard  manual  labour  lying  between 
them,  had  no  very  exalted  notions  of  the  functions  of  women.  Still  they 
respected  their  women  more  than  most  barbarians  are  wont  to  do ;  upheld 
them,  in  a  manner,  as  companions  and  wives,  not  only  as  toys  sod 
hetairae, — meet  recipients  of  tiieir  esteem  and  brawny  love, — and  did  cer- 
tainly more  clearly  prefigure  the  subsequent  chivalric  idea  of  womanhood 
than  did  either  the  Latins  or  the  Greeks.  It  ran  in  the  Northern  Uood, 
this  esteem  of  woman ;  has  always  run  there,  and  is  her  recompense  fcr 
the  loss  of  that  entrancing  Southern  poetry  which  bewitches  her  to  this 
day  like  a  magic  spell.  If  it  were  not  for  this  esteem,  what,  think  yoo, 
would  be  the  chance  of  the  dull,  cold,  phlegmatic,  and  prosaic  Northman 
against  the  fire  and  passion  and  idealising  poetry  of  the  artist  nations  f 

But  leaving  the  antique,  of  which  no  one  knows  much,  and  of  which 
every  one  feels  qualified  to  say  a  great  deal,  and  coming  to  the  present 
when  all  may  give  judgment,  we  find  a  singular  diversi^  of  ideas  and 
usages  in  the  homesteads  of  various  peoples ;  but  in  how  many  is  the  old 
Greek  mistake  continued  of ''  the  matron  for  marriage  and  the  hetaira 
fi>r  love" !  and  in  how  many  more  do  women  crouch  by  the  footstool 
when  they  ought  to  sit  on  the  throne !  There  is  the  Turk  to  begin 
with :  he  builds  himself  a  house,  with  his  hareem  or  gynaeconitis  rafled 
and  walled  off  from  the  rest,  where,  hidden  behind  jfldousies,  curtains, 
lattice-work,  and  jasmine-leaves,  he  coops  up  his  multitudinous  women, 
and  thinks  a  quartette  of  wives  and  a  crowd  of  concubines  the  divinest 
ordinance  which  Allah  has  yet  vouchsafed  to  man  concerning  home  and 
marriage.  Then  ensue  trips  to  the  Sweet  Waters,  or  rambles  among  the 
shops  of  comely  young  merchants,  eloquent  discourse  of  eyes  gazing  by 
no  means  unmeaningly  through  the  folds  of  the  yashmak,  perilous  meet- 
ings, prying  Kislar  Agas,  jealous  co-wives  eager  fi>r  the  excitement  of  a 
scandal,  babbling  slaves,  the  cadi  and  an  infuriate  fiunily,  or  a  sack  and 
the  deep  Bosphorus  at  early  morning.  For  even  that  sensual  and  most 
unspiritual  Leila  gets  weary  of  the  eternal  monotony  of  her  gilded  cage, 
and  longs,  with  what  little  soul  she  has,  for  something  to  break  through  the 
bars  and  let  in  the  firee  air  of  heaven ;  and,  not  knowing  what  better  to 
do,  lets  in  the  firee  air  and  an  unlawful  lover  together,  and  runs  her  ohanee 
oftafeij  or  detection  like  any  o^«c  \ftii?-\»mkss.    Perfumes  and  hnbUe- 
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Imbbles,  soft  cashions,  embroidery^  fine  dresses,  plaiting  of  hair  with 
golden  sequins  intermingled,  painting  of  cheeks  till  thej  look*  like  some 
hideous  plaster-work  daubed  and  ruddled  out  of  all  likeness  to  humanity, 
blackening  of  eyelids,  and  fattening  of  plump  bodies,  are  all  Tery  well  for 
a  time ;  but  even  Eastern  materialism  has  its  limits  and  Eastern  souls 
their  aspirations,  and  the  woman  on  her  side,  and  the  man  on  his,  feel 
mutually  the  want  of  a  truer  and  purer  form  of  domestic  being.  They 
fieel  it,  even  if  they  cannot  understand  or  express  their  own  need.  Cer- 
tainly Achmet  is  better  ofif  than  Leila,  for  he  has  reserved  to  himself  a 
future  compensation  for  all  his  sorrows  and  mistakes  down  here,  in  the 
houris  who  are  to  welcome  him  to  Paradise  with  an  eternal  waving  of 
green  scarves,  and  a  perpetual  invitation  to  flowery  bowers.  As  for  fat 
stupid  Leila,  the  Holy  Prophet — upraise  be  to  his  name ! — ^thought  her 
earthly  existence  quite  as  much  as  creation  need  endure,  and  denied  her 
a  place  in  heaven  out  of  compassion  to  mankind. 

Again  we  find  the  same  division,  only  changing  the  locality :  the  wife, 
as  child-bearer,  down  here  on  earth ;  die  hetaira,  as  houri,  up  yonder  in 
heaven. 

Then  there  is  the  Spaniard,  whose  swarthy  cheek  is  fanned  by  Moorish 
airs,  and  into  whose  passionate  heart  something  of  Eastern  jedousy  and 
Mahometan  discursiveness  has  been  instilled.  He  just  leaves  the  door  of 
the  house  ajar,  but  takes  care  to  treble-lock  the  door  of  the  room  where 
aits  the  young  wife  or  maiden  daughter.  It  would  be  dangerous,  accord- 
ing to  the  canons  of  Spanish  life,  to  allow  free  ingress  there.  Later,  when 
the  grand  event  has  happened  which  secures  the  family  name  and  cer- 
tifies to  the  lawful  inheritance  of  the  estates,  one  by  one  the  bolts  are 
withdrawn,  and  the  dark-eyed  dofia,  now  the  mother  of  the  future  heir, 
emerges  into  daylight — and  temptation — without  the  eternal  old  duegna 
ot  her  heels.  She  seldom  fails  to  indemnify  herself  for  her  past  time  of 
aedusion  by  a  pretty  liberal  ''roving  commission"  into  all  manner  of 
strange  waters.  But  she  must  be  wary,  very  wary,  else  her  "  letters  of 
marque"  will  be  hacked  to  pieces  with  a  poniard,  and  all  the  Don  Jos^s 
and  Filippos  standing  round  will  say  that  her  comrade  did  well  when  he 
revenged  himself  on  the  mistakes  of  society  in  so  earnest  and  blood- 
stained a  manner.  Yet  he  himself  does  just  the  same  thing  on  his  own 
side,  and  plucks  from  the  homesteads  of  others  illegal  flowers  for  his  own 
wearing :  for  which  he  in  his  turn  must  pay  the  forfeit  of  his  life,  if  he 
is  found  out  by  the  keeper  of  the  transgressed  vineyard. 

The  domestic  life  of  Spain  is  very  indifferent.  Indeed  it  scarcely  ex- 
ists at  all  in  any  form  that  one  would  call  real.  Husbands  and  wives  are 
never  at  home  together,  and  only  meet  when  a  crowd  gathers  between 
them  to  take  off  the  awkwardness  of  the  situation.  They  know  nothing 
of  the  long  cosy  winter-evenings,  or  the  dark  impracticable  winter-days, 
wherein  man  and  wife  are  thrown  absolutely  alone  together,  and  forced 
to  make  the  best  of  each  other  because  they  have  nothing  else  to  fiill 
back  upon.    With  them  it  is  either  household  wretcbeduesa  ox  ^i^^ 
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finery,  without  an  attempt  at  home  comfort  or  conaidenttion.      In  the 
morning  there  is  only  dirt,  confusion,  and  slattemlinees,  Doloraa  in  rag;8, 
unkempt,  unwashed, — a  really  ugly  specimen  of  beautifdl  wonuinhood  de- 
faced by  carelessness  and  dirt, — ^whom  Don  Jos^  leaves  in  fall  possession 
of  the  &mily  kennel,  while  he  wanders  off  to  his  amosements  dsewhere. 
In  the  evening  she  floats  up  and  down  the  Plaza,  the  loveliest  of  the 
lovely, — the  most  dangerous  where  all  are  seductive.    Dressed  ia  blad[, 
with  the  soft  black  mantilla  half  shading  her  rich  cheek,  yet  flung  back  fi^ 
enough  to  show  that  burning  flush  of  crimson  pomegranate-blossoms  in 
her  hair,  her  eloquent  fan  ever  wafting  signs  and  signals  to  the  troop  of 
lovers  gathered  round  her  as  she  glides  with  that  peculiar  motion,  grace- 
ful, undulating,  and  stately,  which  has  passed  into  a  proverb, — this  exqui- 
site Dolores,  queen  of  her  social  realm,  is  a  very  different  creature  to  what 
she  was  in  the  morning  when  trailing  wearily  through  the  disordered 
house  in  ragged  gown,  slipshod  shoes,  unbrushed  hair,  and  £eu)e  ignorant 
of  the  beauty  of  cleanliness.    But  this  strange  combination  of  morning 
squalor  and  evening  loveliness  is  common  to  all  the  Southern  nations.   It 
is  a  characteristic  so  constant  and  unvarying  in  all  grades  of  society  alike^ 
that  it  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  state  and  condition  of  the  domestic 
life.    Wherever  it  exists,  there,  we  may  be  sure,  is  no  real  home,  no  real 
influence  of  womanhood,  no  wife  superior  in  her  home  attractions  to  any 
of  the  hetairae  without.    The  greatest  mistake  which  women  can  make  a 
to  turn  the  prosaic  side  of  home  and  marriage  continually  to  men,  and 
show  them  the  proprieties  damaged  and  distorted. 

The  Italians  make  much  tlie  same  kind  of  home;  which  is  no  home  at 
all.  The  men  congregate  at  the  caf6,  as  the  Athenians  used  to  congre- 
gate at  the  agora,  where  they  hear  music,  play  at  monte,  and  smoke 
cigars,  while  discussing  the  merits  of  the  new  opera,  and  arguing  wiA 
energy  on  the  depth  of  the  prime's  chest-note ;  the  women  sit  at  home  in 
dust  and  darkness,  or  go  out  to  hear  mass  said  by  their  favourite  priest^ 
who  is  sure  to  be  ''un  bel'  uomo,"  if  not  always  ^'un  santo."  In  the 
evening  they  drive  up  and  down  the  corso  or  the  prado,  flnrting  mors 
lang^diy,  but  quite  as  effectively  as  our  friend  Dolores  under  the  orange* 
trees  of  Spain.  Laura,  Uke  Dolores,  undergoes  her  daily  sum  of  transfiDT- 
mation,  and  like  her,  too,  is  singularly  disenchanting  in  her  chrysallidine 
state  of  the  morning.  Rags,  dirt,  discomfort,  and  slovenliness  sniround 
them  both  from  sum*ise  to  sunset,  and  the  Southern  woman  has  good  rea- 
son for  not  admitting  male  visitors  in  the  morning,  and  for  patting  off 
her  flirting  pastimes  until  the  lamps  are  lighted  and  the  evening  toOette 
complete.  But  while  Laura  is  trailing  about  ragged  and  slipshod,  wiA 
her  magnificent  hair  knotted  up  in  a  filthy  coloured  handkerchief,  Pe- 
trarch is  lounging  in  an  easy-chair  in  a  grand  morning-wrapper,  all  silk  and 
tassels,  with  a  Greek  cap  on  his  head  and  Turkish  slippers  cm  his  fee^— 
in  short,  as  fine  and  masterful  as  masculine  millinery  can  make  him,  quits 
contented  with  himself  and  his  portion  in  life,  and  not  objecting  to  Lam's 
disEgurementS}  for  are  tke^  not  lo  mvcL^  vctiatlo  fixb  to  Ids  own 
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beautieB  ?    The  unspoken  assertion  in  this  home  difference  between  them 
k  quite  intelligible. 

Perhaps  the  two  love  each  otlier;  perhaps  they  do  not:  any  how 
their  domestic  life  is  not  remarkable  for  its  confidence  or  its  intelligence, 
its  companionship  or  its  equality.  How  could  it  be  ?  A  convent  for  the 
young  girl,  where  she  learns  absolutely  nothing,  either  of  intellectual 
knowledge  or  of  human  nature ;  for  the  first  years  of  her  married  life,  and 
until  the  advent  of  the  son  and  heir  gives  the  required  seal  to  their 
union,  a  state  of  seclusion  and  jealous  overlooking ;  a  husband  who  is 
o&Ba  the  accredited  lover  of  another  Laura,  and  who  does  not  disguise 
from  himself  that  he  married  for  a  bargain, — ^what  strong  wholesome  do- 
nestic  life  can  spring  out  of  such  a  crooked  root  as  this  ?  what  home  can  be 
moulded  out  of  such  unfitting  material?  what  sweet  symphonies  awakened 
from  such  discordant  strings  ?  And  what  is  it  all  but  the  old  Greek  mode 
again  revived,  with  this  difference  only, — that  here  it  is  the  matron  of  one 
lioiiise  who  is  the  hetaira  of  another,  with  very  little  certainty  about  either  ? 

France  though  she  has  a  more  wholesome  domestic  life  than  we 
allow  to  her  here  in  England,  has  but  a  queer  mode  of  ^tering  on  it. 
Freodi  marriages  are  certainly  wonderful  things.  One  French  mother 
lias  a  son,  another  French  mother  has  a  daughter.  Says  the  mother  oi 
ike  son  to  her  of  the  daughter,  ^^  Madame,  I  have  a  son  with  so  many 
fimncs  a-year  present  possession,  and  with  so  many  more  to  come,  when 
ios  father  shall  be  deceased.  How  much  can  you  give  your  daughter, 
ftnd  will  she  suit  my  son  ?" 

If  she  will  suit  him, — that  is,  if  her  marriage- portion  fulfils  his 
parent's  requirements,  if  births  are  pretty  nearly  equsd,  and  there  is  no 
qpecial  scandal  or  disease  recorded  against  the  family, — a  bargain  is  en- 
tered on  by  the  mothers,  and  ultimately  brought  to  a  conclusion,  the  res-> 
pective  facers  merely  i^reeing  to  the  wives'  armngements;  for  the  marry- 
ing of  her  children  is  regarded  as  part  of  the  woman's  family  duties  and 
natemal  functions,  and  a  right-minded  Frenchman  would  as  soon  think 
of  interfering  with  her  milliner,  as  of  making  any  opposition  to  her  choice 
of  sons-  or  daughters-in-law.  When  all  is  concluded  the  young  girl  is 
iaken  from  her  convent,  where  she  has  been  brought  up  in  profound  ig- 
Bonmoe  of  the  truths  of  human  life,  introduced  to  her  betrothed,  and 
flvffiared  to  see  him  perhaps  twice  or  thrice  in  presence  of  her  parents,  but 
not  ofkener;  never  alone,  and  never  with  free  speech,  or  the  possibility  of 
becoming  acquainted  together.  And  then  she  is  married — sent  with  a 
stranger  into  the  most  holy  asylum  of  human  life — and  bidden  to  make  the 
beat  of  it.  If  she  does  not  make  the  best  of  it — ^if  she  finds  that  her  cir- 
cumstances do  not  harmonise  with  her  needs,  and  that  nature  is  more 
imperious  than  social  laws-Hshe  soon 'finds  a  lover;  for  she  never  lacks 
the  offer  or  the  power ;  but  takes  care  to  manage  discreetly,  and  never 
betrays  herself  to  the  world,  or  causes  scandal.  For  the  lover  who 
is  only  understood,  not  expressed,  Franch  society  has  an  infinitude  of 
tolerance ;  but  for  him  who  is  openly  adopted^  there  ax^  tl^  '(\\Sa!i&&  \x^ 
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deep,  no  stings  too  sharp,  no  contumely  too  seTere — at  least  finr  the 
peccant  wife.  And  we  can  easily  understand  why.  The  fact  is  only 
according  to  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  seeing  on  what  bases  the 
marriage  has  been  constructed ;  but  the  confession  is  against  the  laws  of 
society  and  the  well-being  of  the  family,  to  maintain  which  in  its  social 
integrity  the  whole  energies  of  French  intellect  are  directed.  If  such 
things  were  tolerated,  would  not  the  children  suffer,  and  all  society  be 
threatened  with  universal  cataclysm  ? 

No.  French  wives  may  have  lovers,  if  the  husband*s  slippers  are  not 
openly  displaced  by  the  spurs  jangling  in  the  antechamber ;  but  they  must 
not  love,  if  love  involves  union,  truth,  confession,  or  the  sacrifice  of  one 
inch  of  the  velvet  bordering  of  life.  This  is  the  one  weak  place  in  French 
homes,  at  least  in  most  homes  of  pretension ;  but  while  wedding-rings 
are  not  welded  by  love,  what  wonder  that  there  are  flaws  and  seams 
and  cracks  in  the  casting  ? 

Marriage  in  Finance  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  g^I-natoie 
to  love  where  it  is  bidden,  and  especially  the  first  man  with  whom  it 
stands  in  the  relation  of  a  lover  or  husband, — on  the  principle  of  makhig 
the  fit  social  and  pecuniary  establishment  of  the  family  of  more  import- 
ance than  the  satisfaction  of  romantic  feelingfs, — and  as  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  girls  are  educated.  Such  a  mode 
would  be  impossible  were  women  more  freely  and  generously  nurtnred: 
it  can  only  exist  as  the  consequence  of  the  convent  Whether  it  is  ra- 
tional or  healthy  to  bnng  up  girls  in  such  strict  seclusion,  out  of  sight 
and  hearing  of  the  outside  world,  so  that  they  shall  be  but  blank  sheets 
of  paper  on  which  their  parents  may  write  what  name  they  like,  maj 
well  be  questioned.  But  no  true  French  mother  would  tolerate  the 
question,  and  no  true  Frenchman  entertain  the  answer.  The  maiden,  the 
inffhiue,  is  the  ideal  of  French  life,  as  the  wife  is  the  ideal  of  the  Enjg^ 
home.  The  innocent  stupidity  of  the  one  counts  as  perfection  there, — ^the 
honest  fidelity  of  the  other  is  perfection  here.  As  yet  it  has  not  beea 
found  possible  to  unite  the  two,  when  dealing  with  large  masses ;  and 
human  pity  holds  too  just  a  balance  between  weakness  and  its  punish- 
ment not  to  forgive  the  revenge  which  women  take  when  placed  onder 
a  law  too  hard  to  be  obeyed.  The  custom  of  marrying  maidens  withoot 
love  and  without  their  own  consent, — too  often  marrying  them  to  men 
old  enough  to  be  their  fathers,  or  older  still, — ^is  the  cause  why  the  wife's 
infidelity  is  pitifully  dealt  with  on  the  Continent ;  the  unbounded  liberty 
granted  to  our  girls,  with  not  too  many  chances  of  eligible  settlement, 
the  reason  why  we  are  lenient  to  flirtations,  disrupted  engagementSi  and 
rumours,  any  one  of  which,  or  the  faintest  echo  even  of  which,  would 
have  ruined  a  foreign  girl  for  life.  Manners  and  morals  always  go  to- 
gether ;  and  whenever  we  find  certain  faults  lightly  passed  over  in  a 
nation,  we  may  be  sure  that  we  shall  also  find  certain  temptatimis  vwy 
thickly  laid,  and  some  tremendous  violation  of  rational  and  natural  laws. 

People  who  have  never  Wu  \.o'&i«.iv<i^  deny  that  there  is  airf  do- 
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mestic  life  worthy  of  the  name  in  the  country.  The  open-air  amuse- 
ments and  public  manner  of  living  popular  there  are  so  contrary  to  the 
reoeiTed  ideas  of  an  English  home,  that  many  cannot  believe  the  two 
ooexisting.  Caf6s  and  restaurants,  theatres,  lounging  on  chairs  set 
fairly  out  on  the  Boulevard,  or  under  the  trees  of  the  public  gardens, 
ihe  weekly  reception-day,  when  Madame  is'at  home  to  all  the  world  and 
Monsieur  is  extinguished, — fill  the  native  Briton  with  pious  horror.  He 
does  not  believe  that  domesticity  can  exist  where  there  is  so  little  house- 
life  ;  or  that  families  can  be  as  closely  united  under  the  Boulevard  trees 
as  by  their  own  firesides.  It  is  in  fact  a  question  of  architecture, — the 
superior  morality  of  bricks  and  mortal*  against  the  laxative  influences  of 
fipesh  air  and  green  leaves.  And  yet  the  real  fact  is — ^if  domesticity  means 
the  aifectionate  binding  together  of  a  family,  and  not  merely  all  sitting 
together  round  a  coal-fire — then  are  the  French  more  domestic  than  we ; 
less  home-staying,  but  more  bound  up  in  their  family  life.  This  sounds 
like  a  paradox,  or  the  most  monstrous  heresy ;  but  out  of  heresies  some- 
times come  great  truths,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  The  paternal  feeling 
is  very  strong  in  France — ^much  stronger  than  with  us.  This  follows 
almost  as  of  course  where  the  marriage  is  so  little  one  of  choice,  for 
children  then  take  the  largest  place  in  the  house ;  and  even  when  the 
husband  and  wife  do  not  love  each  other,  the  parents  meet  together  for 
the  sake  of  the  little  ones  between  them.  There  may  be  many  unsuited 
marriages  in  France,  but  there  are  few  unhappy  homes, — many  a  neglected 
wife  and  betrayed  husband,  but  few  mothers  openly  disgraced  before 
their  daughters,  or  fathers  publicly  dishonoured  to  their  sons.  Les  con- 
venanceSj  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  do  not  mean  only  the  outside  var- 
nish of  appearances,  but  also  respect  for  the  home,  and  regard  for  the 
present  condition  and  future  prospects  of  the  family.  The  child  is  the 
end  and  aim  of  the  parents*  being.  Man  Jils  and  ma  Jille  round  off 
the  stanza  of  life  with  a  rhythm  of  indescribable  tenderness ;  they  fill  up 
the  cup  to  the  brim,  and  leave  no  space  for  even  regrets  that  mon  mari 
or  mafemme  drinks  all  awry,  and  from  another  and  uncongenial  fount. 
They  had  no  illusions  when  they  married,  and  they  wake  firom  no  sweet 
dreamings.  Marriage  was  confessedly  establishment  and  family;  love 
stayed  outside,  or  called  through  the  window  with  a  stranger's  face  behind 
Ids  bow.  What  the  fathers  and  mothers  did  for  them,  Adoljihe  and  Julie, 
they  will  do  for  the  little  Adolphe  and  Julie  playing  there  at  their  feet. 
For  the  law  itself,  that  great  Code  Napol6on,  which  they  hold  to  be  the 
grandest  and  greatest  and  noblest  and  most  sublime  piece  of  human  wisdom 
ever  promulgated,  recognises  the  parental  right  as  absolute,  and  founds  the 
&mily  on  the  basis  of  parental  authority  alone.  I  will  give  a  few  of  its 
more  striking  provisions;  they  are  sufficiently  corroborative  of  my  assertion. 

No  man,  unless  he  be  a  widower,  may  marry  without  the  consent  of 
both  his  parents — if  both  be  alive ;  and  a  mother  has  certain  legal  rights 
over  her  daughter  to  the  day  of  her  death.  The  deprivation  of  these 
rights  is  one  of  the  severer  forms  of  judicial  punishmeat)  %sid  jtetr>A%>3K\s^ 

voir.  JV.  Ti  T> 
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mother  for  ever ;  as  does  also  the  deprivation  of  a  voice  in  the  famfly  oonndl 
(canseil  dejumille%  by  which  every  &mily  regulates  certain  sections  of  its 
affiGiirSy  and  which  deprivation  ranks  among  the  more  disgraceful  penal* 
ties  attached  to  flagrantly  criminal  or  immoral  conduct.  A  father  has 
absolute  right  over  his  son  up  to  a  certain  age.  He  can  imprison  him, 
if  he  be  so  minded,  and  the  youth  has  given  him  legal  handle  for  the  same, 
and  keep  him  under  lock  and  bolt  till  he  is  twenty-one,  and  a  '^  major." 
Indeed,  there  is  a  special  House  of  Correction  for  this  class  of  criminals, 
where  young  gentlemen  who  have  run  into  debt,  or  found  pleasure  in 
pursuits  more  intense  than  innocent,  may  meditate  at  their  leisure  on  the 
follies  of  immature  youth,  and  the  hardness  of  heart  common  to  fathers 
and  le  Code.  But  this  is  a  punishment  not  often  resorted  to,  though  still 
existing  as  an  available  power,  and  used  when  occasion  requires. 

The  young  people  resign  themselves  with  wonderful  patience  to 
these  dykes  and  ditches  on  their  way  to  independence.  Filial  feeling  is 
as  strong  as  parental,  and  the  submission  of  the  son  is  equal  to  the 
authority  of  the  father.  Only  sometimes,  as  for  instance  in  matters  of 
love,  when  two  young  things  have  fEdlen  thoughtlessly  into  the  net 
whence  their  parents  will  not  let  them*  escape  through  the  church-door, 
they  do  not  always  submit  with  due  decorum,  but  take  to  charcoal  or 
prussic  acid,  and  die  the  death  of  the  despairing,  because  there  is  no 
Oretna  Green  upon  the  Rhenish  borders,  and  the  harmonious  blacksmith 
has  not  yet  been  made  a  frontier  institution.  Or,  if  they  have  more  than 
ordinary  French  pluck,  they  can  cause  ^'  Three  Respectful  Summonses" 
to  be  made  before  the  magistrate,  at  the  interval  of  some  months  between 
each ;  when,  if  the  parents  do  not  succeed  in  showing  that  the  desired 
marriage  is  morally  unbefitting,  or  of  such  extreme  social  dispari^  as  to 
become  a  family  disgrace,  love  and  the  young  people  gain  the  day. 
They  marry  each  other  in  due  form ;  and  those  three  respectful  sum- 
monses build  up  one  home,  and  shatter  another  for  ever;  for  this  is  a 
breach  through  which  the  waters  of  the  ocean  rush  with  overwhelming 
&rce,  and  there  is  no  hope  of  stemming  or  reparation.  It  is  a  power 
and  possibility  mercifully  provided  by  the  law  against  the  overweigfat- 
ing  of  suffering  humanity ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  very  last  resources  in 
the  game  of  life — ^the  last  card  in  the  pack,  the  last  throw  of  the  dice. 
Society  does  not  much  relish  the  young  people  who  escape  from  their 
home  bondage  by  this  equivocal  postern  gate ;  and  after  all,  sodetj  is 
the  supremest  lawgiver,  let  codes  say  what  they  wilL 

But  a  far  greater  proof  of  parental  love  than  either  la  Fcn^e  or  the 
scientific  regulation  of  their  children's  happiness  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact^  that  every  fiather  and  mother,  no  matter  what  their  means,  make 
it  a  point  of  conscience,  and  one  of  their  primary  duties,  to  give  their 
daughters  '^  portions."  The  poorest  peasant  or  eh^ffanmtr  saves  up  his 
'Moaen"  for  his  girl;  and  in  the  better  classes  her  dowry  is  as  mudi 
a  matter  of  course  as  the  son's  share.  National  feeling  ooiii{deta8  what 
the  Code  Niqpoltoi  left  un&md(ia&\  %sd  tkou^  parents  majntrin  Aai 
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their  chiUreii  onght^  in  duty  and  conscience,  to  be  wholly  subject  to  their 
willsy  yet  they  hold  themselves  in  trust  to  their  children  as  their  one 
greatest  duty,  and  deem  no  sacrifice  too  great  which  shall  insure  their 
well-being  and  prosperity.  The  whole  scheme  of  social  and  domestio 
lift  is  difierent  to  ours,  and  of  course  is  superior  in  some  of  its  bearings, 
while  inferior  in  others.  And  whether  the  marriage  that  is  made  by 
those  who  know  the  end  and  meaning  of  life,  for  a  perfectly  fredi  and 
inexperienced  girl  who  has  never  heard  a  whisper  of  love,  never  looked 
into  a  stranger's  eyes,  nor  met  a  stranger*s  hand,  is  more  likely  to  turn 
out  successful  than  the  '^  last  chance"  which  the  desperate  woman  of  un* 
numbered  disappointments  clutches  at  with  frantic  eagerness, — ^whether 
the  marriage  which  means  the  establishment  of  the  future  femily  be&rs 
all  else,  and  which  is  carefully  supported  by  an  equal  share  of  money 
from  the  wife,  is  more  likely  to  give  woman  an  honourable  position  than 
that  which  is  made  for  sake  of  fency,  liking,  or  opportunity,  and  where 
the  wife  brings  nothing, — I  must  leave  to  the  judgment  of  each  reader.  I 
would  not  speak  dogmatically,  and  I  am  only  an  outside  observer ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  French  homes  are  happier  than  ours,  more  fSEtcile,  more 
good  humoured,  more  affectionate  in  all  ascending  relations ;  but  that  the 
marriage  has  less  love  and  passion  in  it,  mote  courtesy,  consideration,  and 
friendliness,  but  less  fidelity,  truth,  or  intimacy.  A  world  of  meaning  lies 
in  that  common  word  between  man  and  wife,  man  and  and  num  amie! 

The  disposition  of  the  home  is  different  in  France  to  what  is  usual 
with  us.  In  the  first  place,  the  children  live  more  about  their  parents' 
knees  than  ours,  there  being  seldom  a  special  nursery  in  French  homes; 
for  the  apartments  are  rarely  generous  in  space,  and  as  all  are  on  the  same 
flat,  there  is  less  reason  for  isolation  '*  because  of  the  noise."  Besides, 
the  French  are  fonder  of  children  than  we  are,  and  less  wearied  by  their 
noise.  Mother,  children,  and  bannsj  generally  sit  together  in  the  same 
room  (I  am  speaking  now  of  the  ordinary  middle-class  homes),  and  yon 
rarely  meet  a  married  woman  without  her  child.  As  soon  as  it  is  old 
enough  to  walk  out  with  mamany  maman  takes  it,  so  gentiment  dressed, 
so  well  arranged,  that  passers-by  say  ^'  Charmant  /"  and  praise  Madame 
et  son  enfant  audibly.  For  dress  is  a  beauty  in  France,  and  good  taste 
IB  her  toilette  ranks  before  any  mere  natural  unassisted  grace  of  ferm  <Mr 
fioature.  A  plain  woman  who  has  thrown  thought  and  artistry  into  her 
dress  will  have  crowds  of  admirers ;  an  ill-dressed  beauty  will  be  passed 
by  and  called  bite.    But  to  return  to  the  babies. 

At  a  very  early  age  all  marks  of  babyhood  in  domestic  management 
are  at  an  end.  When  only  feur  or  five  years  old,  they  dine  at  the  late 
dinner,  hare  soup  and  wine,  go  to  bed  late,  and  in  all  t^gs  bear  them- 
selves like  small  men  and  women.  Indeed,  people  do  say  that  there  are 
no  such  things  as  children  in  France,  but  only  miniature  young  ladies  and 
gpentlemen,  well  bred,  coquettish,  and  with  a  decided  leaning  towards  the 
world  in  opposition  to  nature.  The  girl  is  called  ''  madonoiselle"  even  at 
two  years  al  age,  and  no  one  not  of  the  immediata  iumlbj  ^rasosnMi^  \i^ 
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address  her  by  any  other  name.  The  young*  men  visiting  at  the  house 
bring  her  toys  and  bon-bons  on  every  possible  occasion ;  speak  to  her 
with  extreme  respect;  at  the  children's  balls  demand  her  hand  with  ex- 
quisite politeness^  and  never  dare  to  kiss  her^  even  though  she  puts  up 
her  little  round  wet  mouth  close  to  theirs,  before  advancing  years  have 
taught  her  the  beauty  of  reserve.  To  kiss  her,  to  call  her  by  her  Christian 
name  without  the  conventional  pi*efix,  to  take  the  smallest  personal  liberty 
with  her,  would  be  almost  as  great  a  breach  of  decorum  as  if  done  to 
muman  there.  And  the  nearer  the  young  man  stands  in  his  relations  with 
mamany  the  more  scrupulous  will  he  be  in  his  dealings  with  mademoiselle. 

Families  keep  much  together  as  they  grow  up,  and  thread  upon  the 
string  of  life  as  many  pleasant  knots  of  reunion  as  they  well  can.  The 
jour  de  Van^  the  jVwr  defete  of  each  member,  the  jours  de  mart  of  ali 
who  have  died,  with  various  baptemes  intervening,  and  the  usual  weekly 
reception-day  of  such  members  of  the  family  as  are  within  visiting 
distance, — all  help  to  draw  the  bonds  closer  than  is  possible  when  one 
son  is  in  Australia  and  another  in  the  Indies,  a  third  in  America,  a 
fourth  in  the  army,  a  fifth  in  the  navy,  and  a  sixth  at  the  farthest 
end  of  the  kingdom ;  while  the  half-dozen  daughters  are  married  and 
settled  at  all  points  of  the  empire.  Does  it  not  seem  likely  that  there 
should  be  more  intense,  because  more  concentrated,  affection,  with  the 
smaller  families  of  the  stay-at-home  races  than  where  the  product  is 
legion,  and  the  I'ace  delights  in  travel  and  colonisation?  Mind,  I  am 
not  laying  down  the  law ;  I  only  ask  probabilities. 

French  women  are  always  pleasant;  more  submissive  than  ours,  more 
coquettish,  more  industrious,  more  careful  to  please,  and,  above  all,  more 
feUne  in  all  their  ways ;  if  not  so  honourable  and  trustworthy,  so  truthful, 
loyal,  and  upright  as  our  English  women,  they  are  yet  more  agreeable. 
They  care  more  for  the  pleasant  conduct  of  their  homes,  and  do  their 
utmost  to  render  the  domestic  life  seducing.  One  little  peculiarity  of 
all  good-minded  housekeepers  is  too  characteristic,  trifling  as  it  is,  to 
be  passed  over,  and  that  is,  the  care  which  they  take  always  to  have  a 
special  dish,  a  pat  de  choix,  at  their  meals.  This  may  be  only  a  few 
sweet  biscuits,  if  among  the  hourgeoiMe,  or  a  bunch  of  grapes  with  the 
artisans ;  with  people  of  larger  income  it  is  some  greater  delicacy  of  re* 
cherchd  character ;  but  in  every  station  above  abject  poverty,  there  it  is. 
In  fact,  it  is  part  of  the  scientific  enjoyment  of  life — pleasure  on  principle 
— ^whioh  pervades  the  whole  scheme  of  French  society.  Of  course  the 
higher  classes  are  much  the  same  every  where ;  but  the  commonal^  and 
the  middle  classes  preserve  national  differences  distinctly  enough;  and 
this  is  one  of  them.  To  sum  up  the  French  version  of  domestic  life  as  I 
read  it, — it  seems  to  me  that  its  special  characteristics  are,  the  undisg^uised 
love  of  pleasure  and  the  artistic  providing  for  enjoyment  as  part  of  the 
needs  <rflifi9,  strong  family  feeling,  great  regard  for  social  opinion^  and 
an  intense  love  between  parents  and  children. 

We  English,  insular  and  iso\^\Ad,  doA^  >k^  i^x^t-door  iast^  and  call 
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that  emphatically  ^^home"  which  is  only  a  carcass  of  four  walls  subdivided 
into  certain  cells.  His  house  is  ^^  home"  to  an  Englishman,  and  some- 
times all  the  home  he  has,  the  family  counting  for  little  or  nothing.  For 
among  the  professional  and  mercantile  classes  there  is  wonderfully  little 
intercourse  between  the  members  of  a  family — ^between  the  father  and 
his  young  children  least  of  all.  Generally,  the  father  sees  them  only  on 
Sunday,  when,  for  the  most  part,  he  has  a  friend  to  dine  with  him ;  and 
even  during  the  day,  what  with  church,  special  domestic  arrangements 
for  the  little  ones,  early  dinners,  and  his  own  late  hours,  he  has  but  little 
of  their  company,  and  scarcely  regrets  their  loss.  He  knows  so  little  of 
them,  indeed,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  regret  them.  He  could  not 
claim  his  own  baby  if  he  saw  it;  and  it  would  require  an  effort  of  memory 
to  count  up  the  name?,  or  recognise  the  persons  of  his  three  little  boys,  or 
their  lisping  sister.  If  he  came  home  earlier,  perhaps  it  would  be  different; 
but  how  much  can  a  man  learn  of  his  family  who  sees  them  for  a  long 
half-hour  once  a  week  ? 

If  he  lives  in  the  country  at  railway  distance  from  London,  he  sees 
even  less  of  his  belongings,  and  his  wife  is  more  and  more  the  sufferer. 
The  life  of  a  young  couple  under  such  conditions  has  always  seemed  to 
me  peculiarly  sad.  The  wife  is  alone  all  day,  the  husband  leaving  early 
and  returning  late.  If  she  has  children,  she  dines  with  them  at  luncheon- 
time  ;  if  she  has  none,  she  makes  herself  pale  with  waiting  for  him  until 
what  is  a  real  supper-hour.  Generally,  they  have  gone  into  a  neighbour- 
hood where  they  know  no  one,  so  that  the  poor  girl  has  no  companion  in 
her  walks,  and  neglects  her  health  and  need  of  exercise  because  it  is  so 
dull  to  be  by  oneself  in  the  lanes  and  fields !  This  is  a  very  common  state 
of  things  with  young  married  people ;  and  the  contrast  of  its  dull  iso- 
lation with  her  former  life  of  sisterly  companionship,  makes  a  young 
bride's  home  very  sad  and  cheerless.  In  due  time  come  children.  When 
the  house  is  full  of  the  sweet  life  of  infancy,  the  pattering  of  little  feet, 
the  lisping  of  young  voices,  and  the  restless  seeking  of  rosy  hands,  then 
loneliness  and  sorrow  and  weariness  are  banished ;  and  though  cares  and 
duties  gather  thick  about  the  mother,  they  are  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  her  pleasures  and  affections.  The  happiest  time  of  an  English  woman's 
life  is  when  she  has  young  children  about  her,  old  enough  to  be  com- 
panionable, but  not  old  enough  to  be  independent.  She  herself  is  still 
young,  and  ripened  into  mysterious  beauty  with  the  grand  rich  health  of 
maternity ;  she  has  yet  a  futiu*e;  the  world  has  not  lost  its  pleasures ;  her 
maternal  instincts  are  in  full  activity,  and  she  has  none  of  the  pale  soli- 
tude of  her  early  married  life  to  undergo.  Years  hence,  she  will  look 
back  to  this  time  as  to  the  golden  age  of  her  existence ;  the  time  when  all 
her  roses  were  most  fragrant,  and  the  vine*  leaves  on  the  wall  most  flushed 
with  ruddy  light ;  when  the  stars  shone  brightest  in  the  sky  ;  when  the 
morning  song  sounded  blithest,  and  the  evening  hymn  fell  gentlest. 
Years  hence,  amid  the  toil  and  disappointment  of  the  future,  her  heart 
will  revert  to  that  pleasant  time  of  youthful  motbet\iCKAm\yx.^wci^^^ 
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passion  of  love  and  regret.  And  yet  it  was  only  motherhood,  not  mar- 
riage ;  motherhood  more  material  than  spiritual,  and  of  more  partial  in- 
tensity than  completeness.  But  when  the  children  have  grown  up,  and 
the  family  is  broken  asunder ;  when  the  boys  are  drafted  off  to  the  colonies^ 
and  the  girls  remain  at  home  unmarried  and  imsought, — then  the  bright- 
ness fades,  the  roses  fall  from  the  wall,  the  sweetest  muscatelles  are  bat 
sourish  Hambro's,  the  stars  are  dim,  and  the  songs  all  out  of  tune,  and  the 
happy  home  grows  dull  and  dead,  for  its  merry  ghosts  have  all  departed. 

A  houseful  of  marriageable  English  girls  in  a  quiet  English  &mily  is 
not  the  most  perfect  form  of  domestic  life  possible.  As  the  best  days  of 
womanhood  are  gliding  by  without  event  and  without  love,  the  sisters 
grow  cross  and  peevish,  and  each  wonders  what  makes  the  others  so  dis- 
agreeable. All  are  looking  forward  to  manying  as  their  sole  possible 
occupation  and  change — the  fulfilment  of  the  destiny  for  which  they  have 
been  openly  educated ;  and  in  the  present  state  of  society  marriages  are 
by  no  means  matters  of  course,  or  to  be  counted  on  as  a  woman's  right 
Yet  even  carefully  nurtured  English  women  have  instincts  and  natural 
desires  which  war  against  these  artificial  barriers  painfully,  and  show 
themselves  by  their  effects  of  gloom  and  discontent.  It  may  be  a  very 
awfiil  thing  to  say,  but  home  is  a  weary  place  for  most  young  girls  with- 
out fortunes  or  much  chance  of  marrying ;  and  where  there  are  several 
grown-up  sisters  clustered  together,  there  we  may  be  sure  are  also  regrets^ 
de^ndency,  weariness,  and  temper.  What  our  girls  want  in  general  is 
more  occupation;  something  to  interest  and  excite  them,  pending  the 
greatest  interest  possible  to  them.  Pleasure  does  not  come  into  the  ordi- 
nary programme  of  a  quiet  matter-of-fact  English  family.  If  it  falls  by 
accident  on  to  the  broad  path  leading  to  the  house-door,  well  and  good; 
some  one  going  in  stoops  to  pick  it  up,  and  a  day  of  jubilee  never 
comes  amiss.  But  unless  it  lies  handy  and  not  fur  c^ff  the  road,  it  majr 
lie  for  ever  undiscovered,  for  no  one  will  go  out  of  the  beaten  track  to 
pick  up  an  unusual  enjoyment  Sometimes  in  the  country  an  archery-dub 
is  established,  under  the  patronage  of  a  few  grand  names ;  and  the  young 
ladies  join  it,  and  shoot  for  prizes,  unless  too  strict  But  archery  is  not 
considered  profane  even  by  the  professedly  pious,  who  allow  themselves 
bows  and  arrows,  but  I  believe  not  Lincoln  Green,  or  costume.  Generally 
there  is  a  book-club  also,  where  the  serious  element  predominates,  and 
which  the  youthful  curate  regulates  hierarchically,  not  unworthy  a  local 
pope,  as  he  is ;  and  there  are  Dorcas  Societies,  and  soup-kitohens,  school- 
teachings,  and  many  other  UtUe  parish-potterings  which  fill  up  a  few 
days  in  the  week ;  but,  while  killing  time  with  pinpricks, — ^in  &ot,  not  kill- 
ing him  at  all, — they  leave  the  mind  as  restless  and  unemployed  as  be- 
ttxre.  There  is  certainly  a  great  deal  of  personal  independence  to  make 
np  for  some  of  the  shortcomings ;  but  gardening,  and  walking,  and  ridii^, 
and  the  like,  are  only  palliatives,  not  vocations,  and  do  nothing  towaids 
suing  the  void  of  the  inner  life. 

In  town  it  is  worse  foroTir  TmmttmodLtwcEiSL^.  '&»t^  thA  ^^tk  lurre  die 
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poorest  forms  of  physical  enjoyment,  and  seldom  get  much  mental  exer- 
cise worthy  of  the  name.  More  hedged  about  by  conventional  observ- 
ances than  are  their  country  cousins^  they  have  less  energy,  less  healtiiy 
robustness,  and  are  more  thoroughly  soured  by  disappointment.  It  is 
painful  to  see  those  young  faces  with  the  heavy  scowl  sitting  fixedly  be- 
tween the  brows,  the  compressed  lips,  and  pallid  cheeks,  betraying  the 
wasted  energies  and  disappointed  hopes  going  on  now  for  years  perhaps. 
But  such  faces  are  by  no  means  rare,  and  tell  their  own  tale  wher- 
ever met.  These  are  the  results  of  free-living  maidenhood  (and  worse 
results  than  these  sometimes)  £rom  which  the  French  mother  so  sedu- 
lously guards  her  daughters  when  she  coops  them  up  with  nuns  in  a  con- 
vent, and  only  takes  them  out  into  the  sunshine  of  the  world  when  about 
to  be  given  into  the  protection  of  a  husband.  Perhaps  this  is  not  so  ter- 
rible a  system  after  all ;  and  perhaps  our  own  habit  of  letting  our  un- 
married women  ramble  uncontrolled  through  the  wildest  paths,  is  scarcely 
80  conducive  to  happiness  as  it  would  seem.  But  to  each  nation  its  own 
peculiar  lantern,  and  to  every  people  patterns  of  their  own  choosing ! 

All  this  is  social  blasphemy  to  the  ears  of  some.  People  who  believe 
in  the  English  home  as  something  of  divine  origin  and  flawless  practice 
will  not  readily  credit  the  evidence  of  their  senses,  when  that  evidence 
goes  to  prove  that  there  are  chips,  and  cracks,  and  parted  seams,  and 
broken  edges  here,  as  in  every  thing  else,  and  that  the  English  home  is  a 
fidlible  institution  like  the  rest  of  human  work.  It  may  be  true  of  all 
the  rest,  think  the  young, — ^it  is  true  of  papa  and  mamma,  of  brother 
John  and  uncle  William,  of  the  Browns  and  the  Whites  and  the  Greens, 
— they  are  all  cross  and  unhappy ;  but  our  own  home,  the  home  that  is  to 
be^  will  be  the  place  of  love  and  trust  and  faith  and  peace,  the  place 
where  the  troubles  of  the  outside  world  will  lie  like  a  folded  garment  at  the 
door,  and  where  sorrow  shall  never  enter  to  pursue  us ;  the  place  where 
shall  be  realised  the  whole  vision  of  the  ideal,  the  whole  prayer  of  man. 
Children !  children !  and  they  all  dreamed  that  same  dream  before  you ! 
Father  and  mother,  uncle^  brother,  and  friends  had  each  their  hope 
which  was  to  them  a  certainty — each  their  ideal  which  was  to  them 
reality.  That  'hope  lies  dead  in  the  grave  of  experience,  and  the  ideal 
has  paled  before  the  fire  of  bitter  truth.  Will  it  be  otherwise  with  you, 
think  you  ?  Will  man  forget  to  be  unjust,  and  woman  cease  to  repine, 
within  the  four  walls  of  your  home  only  f  Poor  children !  dream  while 
you  may  beneath  the  sunshine,  for  the  dark  clouds  are  coming  on  when 
there  will  be  no  more  rest  beneath  green  leaves ! 

Domestic  life  perfected  in  the  really  happy  home :  this  is  the  Se- 
ekerche  de  TAbwlu  which  each  human  heart  enters  on;  but  who  can  lay 
his  hand  upon  the  spot,  and  say  that  it  is  there  ?  One  here  and  there-^ 
favourite  prize-holders  of  &te  \  but  the  multitude  draw  blanks,  or,  worse 
still,  lots  which  bring  them  active  sorrow  and  a  life -long  despair.  I  do 
not  believe  in  happy  homes :  why,  then,  swear  that  the  mirage  is  living 
water?  "^.\i*\u 
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If  we  agree  to  accept  the  proposition,  that  Discretion  is  a  component  part 
of  Valour,  the  question  that  next  arises  is  as  to  the  exact  quantity  of  the 
one  we  ought  to  mix  with  the  other.     Because  I  apprehend  that  too 
much  discretion  will  overhalance,  submerge,  and  destroy  valour  alto- 
gether, producing  a  result  vastly  like  cowardice,  or  some  such  unplea- 
sant characteristic,  while  too  little  will  yield  a  folly  and  a  harebrained- 
ness,  if  I  may  so  say,  that  cannot  be  too  greatly  deprecated.    The  diffi- 
culty seems  to  be  to  preserve  the  proportion  of  the  composition ;  and  I 
fancy  one's  views  in  this  respect  change  with  one's  advance  in  life.    In 
youth  we  are  inclined  to  be  under,  and  in  age  to  be  over  discreet ;  just 
as  in  the  punch  of  adolescence  we  may  note  that  abundance  of  alcohol 
and  want  of  dilution  we  are  so  glad  to  correct  in  maturer  years.  Twentj- 
five  may  rejoice  in  fruity  and  full-bodied  drinks ;  but  fifty  consoles  him- 
self, as  he  best  may,  with  more  moderate  cups,  perhaps  with  light  claret, 
cheap  in  price  (not  that  at  Us.  per  dozen,  however, — distinctly  not  that). 
Youth  is  rash,  perhaps  too  rash ;  age  is  prudent,  it  may  be  too  prudent 
Is  not  this  so  ?    Am  I  not  rather  re- wording  truisms  than  stating 
matter  for  question  ?    Can  it  be  that  any  creature  of  ripe  years  reads  this 
dissentingly,  piquing  himself  still  on  the  juvenility,  at  least,  of  his  teme- 
rity ?    Yet  there  are  people  who  will  be  young  always,  in  appearance, 
in  heart, — in  stomach  ?     Well,  no,  0  my  old-youthful  fi'iends.     I  think 
there  you  are  vulnerable.     I  have  sat  in  pastrycooks'  shops,  eating  the 
while  the  simple  bun  of  yesterday's  baking,  a  frugal  and  not  so  veiy 
unpalatable  a  meal,  and  watched  certain  of  my  contemporaries  shrink 
vividly  from  those  graceful  and  ingenious  structures  of  three-cornered 
tarts  (real  premises  amours — they  are  no  more  for  me ;  but  can  I  forget 
them  ?  never !),  which  the  spruce,  smiling,  yet  calm  young  lady  behind 
the  counter  unveiled  for  them  so  dexterously ;  for  the  pastry  was  gausily 
draped,  even  as  a  bride,  but  merely  to  keep  off  the  flies.    No,  not  for  us 
those  bilious  triangles.     Yet  I  know  them  well.     I  feel  towards  them  as 
to  agreeable  but  graceless  comrades,  whom  one  cuts  when  one  marries.    I 
like  them,  perhaps ;  but  they  don't  suit  my  present  condition.     I  am  well 
acquainted  with  that  pretty,  light,  flaky  pastry,  especially  the  comeis, 
presenting  themselves  so  accommodatingly  to  the  biter.    They  contain 
little  jam,  for  all  their  attractive  appearance,  and  much  dyspepsia.    And 
I  experimented  on  some  hardbake  the  other  day, — I  will  confine  my  ob- 
servations, if  you  please,  to  my  own  share  in  these  proceedings;  it  will 
be  better  so,  there  will  be  less  fear  of  my  pressing  too  severely  upon  the 
susceptibilities  of  my  friends, — J  tried  some  hardbake  the  other  day,  the 
ornamental  kind  of  hardbake,  that,  I  mean,  which  has  the  white  split 
almonds  stranded  on  its  shallows,  like  pleasure-boats  on  a  black  sea. 
Weil,  it  did  not  agree  wi^  me,  ioi  oil%  ^Jo^^^Wt  that  I  never  eiqiactad 
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ir  one  moment  it  would  do.  Still  I  was  disappointed  in  regard  to  its 
eneral  flavour.  Was  there,  in  truth*  always  that  saupgon  of  rancid 
litter  lurking  about  it?  was  it  always  so  greasy  and,  may  I  say,  gritty? 
ad  did  it  always  possess  that  gutta-percha  quality  of  sticky  plasticity, 
loulding  itself  on  to  the  shape  of  the  jaws  in  a  manner  that  associated 
■elf  unpleasantly  with  recollections  of  certain  dentistry  proceedings,  when 
18  dreadful  operator  takes  a  careful  cast  of  the  mouth  with  the  object 
r  supplying  its  natural  deficiencies  by  artificial  substitutions  ?  Hon- 
itly,  I  did  not  like  the  hardbake ;  I  wondered  how  I  ever  could  have 
ked  it;  I  commenced  to  think  it  quite  an  overrated  source  of  pleasure. 

And  now,  if  I  have  not  clearly  demonstrated,  I  have,  I  think,  sug- 
ested,  in  a  way  which  I  flatter  myself  is  rather  subtle  than  not,  the  two 
ositions  with  which  I  was  desirous  of  opening  this  paper.  In  the  first 
laoe,  that  youth  does  imprudent  things ;  and  in  the  second,  Uiat  opinions 
re  chteged  considerably  by  process  of  time ;  and  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
gree  with  the  very  first  person  who  ventures  to  assert  that  I  am  not 
Bthled  to  claim  for  these  views  any  merit  on  the  grounds  of  startling 
ovelty  or  originality,  or  that  any  credit  attaches  to  me  for  having  laid 
own  proposals  which  no  one  would  care  to  call  in  question. 

Viewed  by  the  light  of  my  present  experience,  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
be  whole  business  in  connexion  with  my  early  engagement  to  marry 
louisa  Lippesley  seems  to  me  to  have  been  exceedingly  imprudent.  Of 
ovirse  now  I  am  entitled  to  ask  myself  and  marvel  over  the  inquiry,  as 
tery  one  else  did  then,  as  to  what  I  could  possibly  have  seen  in  her,  or 
rhat  she  could  ever  have  seen  in  me,  to  induce  either  of  us  to  entertain 
be  opinion  that  our  marriage  was  in  any  way  desirable.  I  may  say  this 
0W,  because,  as  all  the  world  knows,  the  whole  afiair  has  been  broken 
ff  years  and  years  back ;  because  there  is  not  now  the  slightest  suspicion 
f  a  tendresie  between  Louisa  and  myself, — the  mention  of  such  a  thing 
▼en  sounds  quite  ludicrously ;  because  she  long  ago  married  somebody 
be  (I  need  not  drag  his  name  into  the  matter),  and  has  been,  for  all  I 
now  to  the  contrary  (may  I  say,  without  being  deemed  a  monster,  care 
0  the  contrary  ?),  a  good  wife  to  somebody  else,  and  a  good  mother  to 
omebody  else's  great  army  of  children ;  because  all  gloss  of  sentiment 
AS  been  completely  rubbed  off  our  engagement,  and  the  old  threadbare 
hing  is  entitled  now  to  no  sort  of  reverence  or  regard,  and  may  just  as 
rell  be  hung  up  as  a  scarecrow,  like  other  worn-out  and  contemptible 
natters,  to  frighten  and  caution  other  people  from  following  in  our  silly 
jotsteps.  I  hope  and  believe  that  I  have  a  faculty  for  veneration  quite 
8  great  as  any  body  else  can  have.  I  am  sure  that  if  in  that  old  broken- 
ff  affair  there  lingered  yet  the  smallest  trifle  of  real  feeling,  it  should 
Bceive  recognition  from  me.  I  would  regard  it  as  sanctifying  the  whole, 
nd  not  rake  with  my  pen  in  sentimental  ashes  while  they  were  still 
rann,  but  pass  on  quickly  to  other  and  more  indifferent  matters.  But 
he  truth  must  be  told — reticence  on  the  subject  avails  not.  I  never  loved 
xmisa  Lippesley;  although^  rash  creature  of  iuiietAeEii\k^\i\^^)\  ^t^ 
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ask  her  to  marry  me^  and  she — bless  her ! — never  cared  a  botton  about  me, 
notwithstanding  all  she  said  to  the  contrary. 

How,  then,  came  to  pass  oar  engagement  ?  Why  did  I  gaie  into  the 
calm,  light-blue,  perhaps  rather  cold-looking  eyes  of  Louisa,  and  ezpren 
haltingly  a  devotion  I  did  not  feel?  Why  did  Louisa  glance  at  my 
smooth  face  (may  I  add,  expressionless  face  f  I  think  I  may,  contrasting 
it  with  its  present  looks  of  powerful  intelligence  and  vivid  sagacity;  if 
the  reader  has  any  curiosity  on  this  subject  he  has  only,  to  know  precisely 
the  sort  of  man  I  am  now,  to  call  to  mind  the  picture  No.  1948  in  the 
Catalogue,  "  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman,"  by  P.  Green,  in  the  last  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  Royal  Academy,  hung  near  the  ceiling,  in  the  north-north> 
east  room) ; — ^why,  I  say,  did  Louisa  thus  glance  at  me,  whispering  re- 
ciprocity she  did  not  possess,  for  a  passion  that  had  only  a  sapposititbus 
existence  ?  It  seems  very  unaccountable  all  this,  coolly  considered  so  long 
afterwards.  But  it  is  best  to  say  at  once,  that  it  was  all  a  miatakdl  We 
did  not  quite  understand  what  was  the  matter  with  us.  We  were  yoimg 
inractitioners,  and  had  got  hold  of  an  incorrect  diagnosis  of  our  disease. 
People  before  now  have  fancied  themselves  threatened  with  gont  when 
they  have  been  simply  suffering  from  chilblains.  We  took  for  a 
serious  affection  of  the  heart  what  was  really  but  a  slight  and  evanescent 
irritation ;  and  the  luck  of  the  thing  was,  that  no  one  was  a  whit  the 
worse  for  our  misconception.  It  was  an  error  without  consequence;  I 
wish  every  error  was  the  same.  We  were  mere  children,  and  we  played 
at  being  in  love.  We  played  so  respectably,  that  for  a  time  every  body, 
including  ourselves,  thought  the  play  was  earnest.  They  and  we  were 
the  more  deceived. 

Yet  she  was  decidedly  pretty,  was  Louisa  Lippesleyj  a  man  might 
have  been  very  fairly  and  creditably  in  love  with  her,  supposing,  of  oonrse^ 
that  personal  attractiveness  in  any  way  justifies  love.  Certain  ladies  I 
know,  who  justly,  perhaps,  pride  themselves  rather  on  the  prepoesessing- 
ness  of  their  minds  than  of  their  bodies,  denounce  steadily  the  possibility 
of  love  being  founded  upon  so  frail  a  foundation  as  a  mere  pretty  &oe 
and  figure.  Still,  treating  it  as  a  man's  question,  which  it  really  is,  after 
all,  I  repeat  that  a  man  might  have  been  very  fsurly  in  love  with  prettf 
Louisa  Lippesley.  The  only  difficulty  in  my  case  was  that,  perhaps,  id 
the  time  I  was  hardly  to  be  called  a  man ;  I  was  rather  a  boy.  Tes, 
Louisa — my  Louisa  I  had  a  sort  of  right  to  call  her  then ;  just  as  people 
say  my  house,  although  they  are  only  temporarily  in  possession,  under 
an  agreement  for  three  years  probably — my  Louisa  was  unquestionalify 
pretty.  The  next  time  you  pass  through  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  look  into 
the  basket  of  the  man  who  stands  by  the  offices  of  the  Religiooa  IVaet 
Society,  and  sells  the  most  lovely  wax -dolls  that  ever  were  seen, — ^Englisk 
wax-dolls,  that  are  only  surpassed  in  beauty  by  English  flesh-and-Uood 
women, — ^look  carefully  for  rather  a  small-sized  doll ;  no,  not  that  daiiiDg 
with  the  jet-black  eyes  and  the  profusion  of  jet-black  liagletB;  not  ^ 
brunette  doU,  but  the  \>\onde,  milk  1^<b  %wai!(  %n&«:^  ix^wea^  die  open 
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blue  ej68j  and  the  little  red  button-hole  of  a  mouth — that's  she ;  you  see 
there  the  retj  image  of  my  Louisa  Lippesley — ^the  Louisa  to  whom  I  was 
engaged  to  be  married^  and  whom^  at  an  early  period  of  my  history,  I 
thought  I  loTod  doTOtedly — only  that  she  had  much  prettier-shaped  feet, 
did  not  turn  them  in  so  persistently,  was  not  stuffed  with  sawdust,  and 
nerer,  that  I  am  aware  of,  adopted  silver  paper  as  .an  article  of  attire. 

She  was  the  youngest  and  the  prettiest  of  four  sisters, — Jane- Ann, 
Charlotte,  and  Amelia.  With  every  desire  to  regard  favourably  young 
ladiee  who  were  likely  to  become  by  my  marriage  closely  aUied  to  me,  I 
must  say  that  I  did  not  like  very  much  either  Jane- Ann,  or  Charlotte, 
or  Amdia  Lippesley.  Perhaps,  as  it  seemed  to  me  tiiat  I  had  given 
all  my  affection  to  Louisa,  I  did  not  appear  to  have  any  ready  balance 
for  distribution  among  her  sisters.  Very  likely  they  intended  to  be  kind 
to  both  of  us,  and  I  am  sure  they  were  very  fond  of  Louisa,  even  to 
spoiling  her,  if  that  had  been  possible.  They  always  called  her  "  Pets," 
and  '^  Darling,"  and  **  Baby,"  and  were  always  making  much  of  her,  and 
kissing  her  dotingly,  smoothing  her  splendid  amber  hair,  rolling  her 
glorious  ringlets  round  their  fingers,  fondling  her,  putting  their  arms 
round  her  waist  and  lifting  her  off  the  ground— for  she  was  very  little 
and  light  was  Louisa.  And  she  was  always  regarded  as  quite  helpless, 
and  unable  to  do  any  thing  for  herself.  "  You  can't  do  it,  Baby  dear ; 
let  me,"  said  sturdy  Jane-Ann.  '^  It's  no  use  you  trying.  Pets,  you 
know,"  Charlotte  would  exclaim.  ''  0  you  silly  Darling,  how  could  you 
think  of  doing  it  by  yourself?"  Amelia  cried  out,  when  my  Louisa  made 
any  exertion  for  her  own  behoof.  So,  weighed  down  by  these  expostula- 
ticms,  Louisa,  who  perhaps  had  a  natural  talent  for  indolence,  was  quite 
willing  to  abandon  all  effort  to  help  herself,  and  to  allow  her  sisters  to 
mend  her  clothes,  or  make  her  dresses,  or  trim  her  bonnets,  or  finish  her 
drawings,  or  complete  her  daily  hour's  practice  on  the  piano,  or  accom- 
plish her  singing-lesson,  or  do  any  thing  else  for  her  their  fiemcy  or 
desire  to  aid  her  could  suggest.  One  result  of  this  was,  that  my  Louisa 
appeared  to  be  wholly  unoccupied  from  day's  end  to  day's  end — doing 
nothing  but  lounge  about  listlessly,  and  yawn  occasionally  in  a  distressing 
manner.  She  looked  ornamental  enough,  it  mast  be  owned;  yet  it  never 
occurred  to  me,  even  in  the  wildest  moments  of  my  imaginary  affection 
finr  her,  that  my  Louisa  was  particularly  useful. 

The  Lippesleys  resided  at  Highbury.  I  occupied  apartments  at 
Pimlico.  How  did  we  become  acquainted  ?  Who  introduced  me  to  the 
fiunily  ?  I  remember  now,  that  I  was  taken  there  by  little  Flukewood, 
who  was  Mr.  Lippesley's  nephew,  I  believe,  and  at  that  time  was  in  the 
same  office  with  me  at  Blotkins  and  Blogbury's,  Bedford  Row.  At  an 
evening  party  at  the  Lippesleys'  I  first  saw  my  Louisa, — in  a  white  lace 
dress,  with  a  sky-blue  sash— (sashes  were  fastened  then  at  the  back, 
and  streamed  from  a  bow  of  large  size — I  remember  thinking,  even  on 
my  first  introduction,  that  the  sash  matched  well  in  colour  with  my 
Louisa's  eyes).    Of  course^  seeing  my  Louisa,  I  {eQ.  s\z«\*^V«v]  ^3i.^ss^^ 
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with  her^  or  thought  I  did^  and  went  home  to  Pimlico  and  dreamt  of  her ; 
and  the  very  next  Sunday  found  myself  at  Highbury  church,  shamefully 
uninterested  in  the  sermon^  and  outraging  seriously  the  feelings  of  the 
beadle  who  had  shown  me  into  a  pew,  by  my  ceaseless  movements  and 
wild  endeayours  to  look  around  a  corner^  and  catch  a  glimpse  of  mj 
Louisa's  fair  face  in  f,  white-chip  bonnet  trinmied  with  forget-me-nots, 
her  amber  ringlets  bursting  out  in  front  in  a  wonderfully  decorative 
manner.  (For  every  woman  then,  I  may  say,  wore  profuse  curls  in  front, 
and  no  one  would  have  thought  of  permitting  all  her  hair  to  tumble  out 
at  the  back  of  her  bonnet — like  a  sort  of  cushion  covered  with  chenille,  in 
the  present  fashion,  which  I  admit  is  pretty,  and  would  be  more  so  if  one 
could  honestly  believe  that  much  horse-hair,  in  the  form  of ''  frizases,"  did 
not  help  to  swell  the  chenilled  cushion.)  ^'  How  I've  been  deceived  ia 
that  young  feller !''  I'm  sure  the  beadle  must  have  meditated.  '^  I  gave 
him  a  good  seat,  right  under  the  pulpit,  where  he  can  'ear  no  end — and 
only  see  how  he's  behaving — ^bobbing  about  like  anythink !"  In  truth, 
I  thought  the  sermon  would  never  finish ;  and  I  was  contemplating  the 
propriety  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  limit  the  duration  of  sermons, 
making  it  a  penal  offence  for  any  clergyman  to  be  longer  than  ten 
minutes  in  the  pulpit  But  of  course  I  was  relieved  at  last;  and  waiting 
at  the  church-door,  and  removing  a  very  shiny  hat,  in  a  series  of  my  best 
bows  to  Mrs.  Lippesley  and  the  four  Miss  Lippesleys.  ^^  How  veiy 
singular!*'  they  all  said;  and  soon  I  found  myself  walking  towards  their 
house,  and  carrying  all  their  church-services  for  them,  and  still  more 
desperately  in  love,  as  I  thought,  with  pretty  Louisa  Lippesley. 

I  must  do  Louisa's  sisters  the  justice  of  saying,  that  from  the  very 
first  moment  they  quite  understood  that  my  addresses  were  paid  to  her, 
and  not  to  any  of  them.  Perhaps  my  feelings,  while  they  did  not  admit 
of  much  concealment,  were  not,  on  the  other  hand,  liable  to  mudi  mis- 
apprehension. The  sisters  at  once  made  way  for  me,  at  onoe  permitted 
me  to  walk  by  the  side  of  my  Louisa,  and  were  fond  even  of  obtruding 
opportunities  for  my  conversing  with  her.  Probably,  as  the  recognised 
beauty  of  the  family,  she  must,  they  felt,  in  the  first  instance,  attract  far 
more  attention  and  admiration  than  they  could  ever  hope  for.  I  think 
her  superiority  was  so  thoroughly  acknowledged,  that  they  put  away  firom 
themselves  all  notion  of  jealousy  or  annoyance  that  she,  a  younger 
sister,  should  be  prefen'ed  to  them.  They  couldn^t  resist  teasing  her, 
however,  a  little  now  and  then  on  the  subject.  I  remember  notidog 
that  occasionally  a  good  deal  of  nudging  and  whispering  and  giggling 
would  go  on  among  the  young  ladies ;  and  sometimes  my  Louisa,  hurt 
by  too  much  of  this  conduct,  would  look  rather  as  though  she  were  goiog 
to  cr}',  and  would  exclaim,  in  a  pained  voice,  perhaps  a  peevish  vdee, 
*'  Don't,  Jane- Ann~I  wish  you  wouldn't ;"  or,  '^  Be  qme^  Charlotle— 
how  can  you  ?"  or,  ^^  Have  done,  Amelia,  do,  or  I'll  tell  Ma.  I  won't  be 
teased,  I  won't."  Then,  if  any  of  these  remonstrances  eame  to  the  ear 
of  Mrs.  Lippesley,  she  wo\M  ct^  oxi^m  T^^lbiss  a.  loud,  glowing^  I  may 
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even  say  a  gargling,  contralto  voice^  accompanied  by  much  exuberance 
of  gesticulation,  "  What  are  they  doing  to  you,  my  pet,  my  treasure,- 
my  own  sweet  lamb?  Come  to  me,  then,  Louey  darling.  Did  they 
tease  it — ^bless  it — a  sweet  child ;  come  to  its  poor  fond  mother," — and 
so  on.  In  this  way  it  soon  became  evident  to  me  that  my  Louisa  was^ 
her  mamma*8  favourite  child,  and  that  the  mamma  was  not  a  lady  of  any 
extraordinary  strength  of  intellect 

Mrs.  Inppesley  was  a  widow,  and  had  been  in  that  forlorn  condition, 
I  believe,  for  a  considerable  number  of  years.  She  had  long  ago  given 
over  weeds,  it  seemed,  though ;  indeed,  at  the  time  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  her  acquaintance,  it  might  be  said  that  she  had  decidedly  taken  to 
flowers  instead.  She  affected  a  very  decorated  style  of  head-dress,  and 
looked  sometimes  as  though  she  had  been  in  a  sort  of  floral  shower-bath, 
and  while  some  of  the  plants  in  their  descent  had  lodged  upon  her  head, 
others  were  dangling  down  her  back  or  streaming  about  all  parts  of  her 
dress.  Frequently  she  would  mix  straw  with  her  flowers,  and  look  for 
all  the  world  like  a  very  mature  Ophelia,  rather  over  made-up  for  her 
mad  scene;  while  now  and  then  she  would  abandon  flowers  in  favour  of 
feathers.  I  have  known  her  also  to  have  made  diversions  at  times  in  the 
direction  of  velvet,  spangles,  steel  beads,  and  gold  tassels.  She  was 
partial  to  colour,  and  did  not  care  for  insinuations  or  hints— or  I  should 
say,  perhaps,  tints—so  much  as  solid  downright  assertions  of  it  in  the 
most  positive  way.  She  thought  vermilion  very  far  above  pink ;  and 
would  not  hear  of  pale  primrose  while  there  existed  a  possibility  of  procur- 
ing brilliant  orange. 

Concerning  the  late  Mr.  Lippesley,  I  was  able  to  arrive  at  no  certain 
information.  From  the  young  ladies  I  could  only  obtain  the  vague 
statement,  that  their  Papa  had  been  '^  something  in  the  City ;"  which 
did  not  afford  me  any  very  definite  idea  as  to  his  occupation.  To  Mrs. 
Lippesley  I  did  not  dare  to  put  any  question  or  offer  any  suggestion  on 
the  subject  She  always  produced  her  handkerchief,  and  betrayed  symp- 
toms of  extreme  emotion  whenever  allusion  to  her  late  husband  had  been 
made ;  and  as  I  was  quite  sure  that  she  was  capable  of  having  a  fainting 
fit,  or  even  of  surrendering  herself  to  an  attack  of  hysterics,  I  shrunk  from 
all  attempt  at  dwelling  upon  a  matter  likely  to  produce  such  terrible 
consequences.  She  was  a  woman  rather  proud  of  her  weak  nerves  and 
her  sensibilities,  and  of  her  liability  to  agitation  upon  slight  provocation. 
She  abandoned  herself  to  her  feelings,  and  seemed  happiest  when  gasp- 
ing and  choking,  waving  her  white  laced  handkerchief,  tears  in  her  eyes, 
and  thoroughly  surrendered  to  nervous  excitement.  ^^  Bless  you,  my 
dariing  boy,"  she  cried  to  me  once,  very  shortly  after  my  first  introduc- 
tion, *^  I  feel  towards  you  as  though  you  were  my  own  —  own  son." 
And  she  kissed  me  on  the  forehead,  almost  violently,  and  shook  hands 
with  me  with  exaggerated  cordiaHty.  Her  hands  were  very  fSat,  and  felt 
rather  Uke  pincushions.  In  my  most  friendly  moments  I  always  had 
that  idea  in  connexion  with  Mrs.  Lippesley*s  handa.    Au  re«te)\  xslvj 
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BBj,  that  she  was  fond  of  reading  three-ydume  novelBi  of  reclining  <m 
the  sofa^  and  of  wearing  carpet-slippers.  Of  course^  I  soon  informed 
Flukewood  of  the  footing  upon  which  I  stood  widi  refisrence  to  the 
Lippeslej  &milj.  He  exhibited  some  surprise,  followed,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  by  a  certain  feeling  of  gratiiication.    He  simply  said,  however, 

*^  You've  got  into  a  good  thing,  old  fellow.  I  congratulate  you,  and 
wish  you  well  out  of  it.    You'll  save  me  some  trouble^  that's  one  thing." 

I  afterwards  ascertained  the  value  of  the  last  part  of  his  remark. 

Certainly  the  course  of  the  untrue  love  subsisting  between  me  and 
my  Louisa  appeared  to  run  very  smooth.  No  obstadee  were  interposed. 
From  the  first,  the  object  of  my  introducing  myself  to  the  fJEonily  seemed 
to  be  appreciated.  I  was  a  well-received  guest  and  a  fiunily  friend,  and 
almost  an  accepted  suitor  before  I  had  ventured  to  reveal  to  my  Louisa 
how  deeply  I  imagined  that  my  passion  for  her  was  ploughing  up  my 
heart  Somehow,  it  seemed  to  be  all  thoroughly  taken  for  granted  bj 
every  body  concerned,  with  very  little  effort  on  my  part 

'^  She's  a  treasure !"  Mrs.  Lippesley  would  sometimea  exclaim,  with  a 
burst  of  emotion.  ''  She's  my  own  darling  child.  Don't  think  to  take 
her  from  me — don't  dream  of  parting  us — don't,  you  wicked,  cruel,  hard- 
hearted man.  I  should  hate  you;  I  should  indeed— oh!" — and  then, 
happily,  tears  would  come  to  her  relief.  Perhaps  it  was  only-nrntmal 
that  after  this  I  should  look  out  for  an  opportunity  of  stating  to  my 
Louisa  how  fond  of  her  I  supposed  myself  to  be.  It  did  not  occur  to  me 
then,  though  I  am  fully  awake  to  tibe  matter  now,  that  perluqie,  ixpfm 
the  whole,  Mrs.  Lippesley  was  not  precisely  the  sort  of  woman  one  would 
have  desired  for  a  mother-in-law,  supposing  one  to  have  had  any  power 
of  selection.  I  deemed  her  to  be  simply  a  good,  kind,  fond  mother, 
of  rather  a  poetic  temperament,  and  extremely  affectionate  towards  me 
personally.  ''  Whatever  you  do,"  she  would  cry,  as  I  left  the  house— 
''whatever  you  do,  always  wrap  up.  Mind  and  wrap  up — there's  no- 
thing like  it   My  poor  H "  and  then  again  emotion  interposed.  The 

impression  left  upon  my  mind  was  of  course  that  the  late  Mr.  Lippesley 
had  met  with  death  from  his  neglecting  to  wrap  up  in  a  secure  mamiflr, 
and  the  conclusion  I  found  subsequently  to  be  literally  correct  I  leamt 
one  day,  from  Flukewood,  that  his  unde  had  died  of  delirium  tremem; 
and  I  was  aware  that  it  was  often  a  part  of  that  malady  for  the  suSem 
to  abandon  and  destroy  hb  clothes,  and  wander  about  without  them  in  a 
truly  alarming  way. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  obtain  an  opportunity  for  making  a  disdosmre  of 
my  sentiments  to  Louisa  Lippesley.  I  had  great  doubt,  however^  aboot 
finding  her  in  a  state  of  mind  appropriate  to  the  purpose.  I  remember 
making  a  first  attempt  at  a  declaration,  and  uttering  about  a  quarter^ 
say,  of  a  proposal,  one  Sunday  evening  in  the  sununer-time.  Louisa 
was  engaged  in  eating  a  green  i^ple  in  the  garden ;  too  mneh  eiigaged, 
ibr  she  appeared  to  take  no  notice  whatever  of  my  remark.  PmtYmgB  it 
fifos  rather  feebly  put  and  not  ^qt]  m\ii£a!|gi(&A\  ^m  I  wtw  oonipdlsd 
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to  abandon  the  effort  until  a  more  fayonrable  occasion.  When  I  com- 
menoed  again^  my  Louisa  looked  so  much  as  though  I  were  teasing  her, 
and  so  strong  an  inclination  to  cry  was  expressed  in  her  face,  that  I  again 
broke  down,  leaving  my  feelings  only  fragmentarily  expressed.  On  the 
next  opportunity  I  declared  myself  as  suddenly  and  thoroughly  as  I 
could.  Louisa  said  simply,  *'  I'll  tell  Ma !"  and  hurried  away.  I  could 
hardly  decide  whether  that  observation  was  to  be  interpreted  as  an 
acceptance  or  a  rebuke ;  whether  she  was  about  to  invoke  a  mother's 
blessing  or  a  mother's  vengeance.  I  was  soon  relieved,  however,  if  it 
could  be  called  relief,  by  Mrs.  Lippesley's  falling  heavily  upon  me,  and 
fiunting  in  my  arms,  with  the  words  murmuring  on  her  lips,  "  Take  her. 
Bless  you — ^you  cruel  creature.  Oh,  how  could  you  ?  Be  happy.  0  my 
own  sweet  darling  pet — my  treasure — my  dear,  dear  Louey,"  &c.  &c. 

Of  course,  after  that  event,  my  Louisa  and  myself  were  formally  con- 
sidered as  engaged,  and  people  seemed  to  me  to  do  all  they  could  to 
&rce  this  fact  continually  upon  our  attention,  to  thoroughly  impress  and 
imbue  us — not  to  say  bully  us — ^with  it,  and  make  our  Uves  a  burden  to 
ns  in  consequence.  I  know  I  always  felt  somehow  as  though  I  were 
branded  like  a  felon,  and  the  word  '^  engaged"  stamped  upon  my  fore- 
head; and  I  did  not  feel  nearly  so  comfortable  as  I  had  expected.  Cer- 
tainly I  had  a  good  deal  of  my  Louisa*s  society — perhaps,  indeed, 
rather  too  much  of  it.  The  iamily  made  quite  a  business  of  bringing  us 
together.  The  back  drawing-room  was  especially  devoted  to  the  tenancy 
of  the  "  engaged  couple,"  as  every  body  seemed  determined  to  call  us. 
There  we  were  expected  to  sit  and  talk  and  make  ourselves  agreeable  to 
each  other  for  hours  together.  With  every  desire  to  be  charmed  with 
my  Louisa,  I  began  to  discover  eventually  that  her  strong  point  was 
decidedly  not  conversation.  In  fact,  after  one  had  got  through,  and 
knew  by  heart,  and  exhausted  thoroughly  the  witcheries  of  her  blue  eyes, 
her  amber  tresses,  her  delicate  complexion,  and  her  red  button-hole 
mouth,  there  was  not  much  else  of  my  Louisa  that  was  worth  dwelling 
upon.  These  advantages  were  quite  unexceptionable ;  but  I  felt  after  a 
time  that  perhaps  there  was  something  more  required.  I  had  all  the 
sensations  of  having  dined  off  a  soufflet,  very  pretty  and  delicate  and 
nice,  but  dreadfully  deficient  in  substantiah^.  It  would  have  been  as 
well,  imdoubtedly,  if  I  had  discovered  all  this  before  I  thought  of  avowing 
my  love  for  Louisa ;  and  of  course  I  could  not  breathe  a  syllable  of  my 
ideas  on  the. subject  to  any  one,  and  meanwhile  the  family  seemed  to  be 
doing  all  they  could  to  persecute  the  unhappy  young  creatures  who  had 
made  such  a  dreadful  mistake  about  their  feelings.  ^  There's  nothing 
like  people  knowing  each  other  thoroughly  before  they  marry,"  Mrs.  Lip« 
pesley  would  say ; ''  it  saves  ever  so  much  trouble  afterwards.  Bless  you, 
Loney,  darling !  Bless  you,  my  dear  son !"  and  so  she  drove  us  together 
to  sit  for  hours  in  the  back  drawing-room,  wondering  what  we  ought  to 
say  to  each  other,  and  what  we  ought  to  do  to  pass  the  time.  How  my 
Louiaa  yawned  during  those  interviews !  and  I'm  sore  I  '^rrea  ^^t^  ^^^kgl 
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on  the  verg^e  of  el^ep.  I  had  alvirays  to  sit  next  to  her  at  dinner,  at  tea, 
at  church.  If  I  accompanied  the  Lippeslejs  to  an  evening  party,  I  was 
chained  to  my  Louisa's  side  all  the  evening.  '^  Of  ooorse  you  moat  not 
think  of  dancing  with  any  body  else !" — so  Jane-Ann^  Charlotte^  and 
Amelia  Lippesley  in  turn  exclaimed  to  me.  ^'  You  must  not  think  of 
such  a  thing;  or  Louey  will  be  so  angry !"  and  I  believe  poor  Louey  was 
threatened  by  them  with  my  displeasure  if  she  ventured  to  solace  henelf 
with  the  society  of  others.  So  we  were  together  all  the  evening,  dumb 
and  sulky  and  wretched ;  pointed  at  by  every  body  as  an  *^  engaged 
couple/'  and  giggled  at  by  young  people  accordingly,  and  jested  at  fredj 
by  elderly  folks  who  had  too  thoroughly  enjoyed  their  suppers ;  and  in 
an  entirely  false  position^  and  ashamed.  The  love  we  had  imagined  last- 
ing as  an  edifice  of  stone  seemed  to  be  melting  away  like  a  snow  image, 
and  my  Louisa  and  myself  grew  to  be  very  sick  indeed  of  each  other. 

Of  course  this  is  looking  at  the  thing  in  its  worst  light  possible. 
There  were  times  when  we  were  rather  less  bent  upon  being  so  mutually 
disagreeable.  There  must  now  and  then  be  a  sort  of  pleasure  in  being 
in  the  company  of  a  young  and  pretty  creature  such  as  my  Louisa,  even 
though  she  had  mental  deficiencies  and  an  inclination  to  be  peevish.  I 
did;  I  confess,  often  enjoy  the  fact  of  walking  about  Highbury  with  my 
Louisa  on  my  arm, — the  white-chip  bonnet,  with  its  lining  of  amber 
ringlets,  close  to  my  shoulder,  and  the  button-hole  mouth  cooing  pleasaat 
nothings,  merely  "  Noes"  and  "  Yeses"  as  a  rule, — trying  to  believe  that 
I  adored  passionately,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  about  to  many 
eventually,  the  woman  of  my  choice.  Still  this  was  quite  in  what  I  may 
call  the  honeymoon  of  my  engagement  There  were  after-moons  veiy 
much  less  luscious  in  quality. 

In  time  too  I  began  to  understand  better  Flukewood's  observation,  to 
the  effect  that  I  should  save  him  some  trouble.  He  did  not  pay  nearly 
so  many  visits  at  his  aunt's  house  after  as  he  had  paid  before  my  engage- 
ment to  Lousia.  ''The  fact  is,"  he  said,  laughing,  ''my  aunt  wants 
rather  too  much  attention."  I  knew  in  the  end  too  well  what  this  meant 
"  You're  quite  one  of  the  family  now,  you  know,  my  blessed  boy,*'  Mri. 
Lippesley  said  to  me  once ;  "  we  shall  not  treat  you  as  a  stranger,  we  shall 
not  indeed."  At  first  I  felt  rather  flattered  by  such  a  cordial  abandon* 
ment  of  all  formality ;  but  I  soon  found  it  was  not  quite  so  agreeable  ft 
thing  to  be  regarded  wholly  as  a  male  member  of  Mrs.  Lippesley'i  fiunily 
as  I  had  been  anticipating.  I  don't  know  how  the  late  Mr.  Lippealey 
might  have  been  viewed,  but  I  found  myself  considered  in  the  light  of 
a  superior  servant  to  the  family,  out  of  livery,  and  unrecompenaed  by 
wages.  I  was  perpetually  required  to  be  in  attendance  on  Mrs.  Lq>- 
pesley.  Wherever  she  desired  to  go,  my  presence  was  invariably  insttted 
upon,  by  way  of  escort ;  I  was  always  loaded  with  shawls,  wmppen^ 
muffii,  parcels,  and  umbrellas.  I  was  shivering  outside  theatre-doon  at 
midnight,  struggling  to  get  cabs  for  Mrs.  and  the  Misses  lippesley ;  I  was 
compelled  at  all  hours  m  lilkie  moTmn^  tA  aoa  the  Lippeslejs  haam  to 
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Highlmry  from  eyening  parties  in  all  quarters  of  the  town  before  I  could 
be  permitted  to  jouniej  home  to  sleep  at  my  lodg^gs  at  Pimlico.  I 
WBB  oacBf  I  remember,  running  all  night  about  Islington  in  the  vain  hope 
sf  obtaining  change  for  a  sovereigny  in  order  to  pay  the  cabman  wh0 
bad  driyen  Mrs.  Lippesley  home  from  an  entertainment  at  the  house  of 
ft  dear  friend  of  hers  residing  at  Peckham.  For  one  serious  drawback 
tm  the  pleasure  of  accompanying  the  Lippesleys  in  their  pursuit  of 
pleasure  was,  that  I  had  inyariably  to  pay  the  cab-fares;  and  it  was  this 
[  found  that  made  my  friend  Fli^ewood  so  much  less  solicitous  for  the 
lociety  of  his  aunt  than  had  formerly  been  the  case.  "  She*s  let  me  in 
ftwfiil,  she  has,  taking  her  to  eyening  parties ;  it's  your  turn  now,  old 
boy !"  so  he  addressed  me.  '^Take  her  to  Tumham  Green  next  week ; 
dl  right;  gfo  in,  and  win!''  But  the  £Eict  was,  it  was  going  in  and 
losing;  and  that  was  what  I  complained  of.  For  my  allowance,  in  the 
iray  of  pocket-money,  was  not  yery  liberal,  and  of  course  I  was  bound 
to  make  my  Louisa  a  trifling  offering  now  and  then, — a  silyer  thimble,  a 
vork-box,  Moore's  Melodies  bound  in  whole  calf,  a  Scotch-pebble  brooch, 
Ix^-wood  and  Irish-diamond  bracelets,  <&c. ;  and  really  I  could  not  afford 
to  maintain  this  ruinous  expenditure  in  respect  of  cab-hire  without  leay- 
!ng  myself  positiyely  penniless.  It  was  all  yery  well  for  my  friends  in 
the  country  to  say  Uiat  they  could  not  understand  my  expenses  being  so 
xiormous,  and  to  decline  sending  any  further  remittances  until  the  next 
juarter-day,  Michaelmas-day.  What  was  I  to  do  in  the  mean  while? 
Sow  was  Mrs.  Lippesley's  cab-hire  to  be  paid  ?  and  here  she  was  pro- 
x«Bg  that  we  Zd/aU  go  to  RamB^  for  a  month,  and  wLd 
bubtless  leaye  me  to  pay  the  steamboat  fare  for  the  whole  party  there 
md  back,  to  say  nothing  of  disbursements  for  donkeys  on  the  sands, 
lackney-coaches,  bathing-machines,  £c. 

How  was  all  this  to  end  ?  I  am  afraid  I  must  confess  that  my  yisits 
it  Mrs.  Lippesley's  house  became  at  last  less  frequent;  perhaps  I  was 
lannted  by  the  fear  of  liabilities  for  cab-hire  I  should  be  unable  to  meet ; 
wrhaps  also  it  must  be  said  by  a  strengthening  conyiction  that  my  loye- 
t£Gftir  had  been  a  mistake.  A  sham  sentiment  had  been  passing  current 
or  real ;  it  was  time  to  detect  and  nail  it  to  the  counter.  Like  one  oi 
hose  puppies  which  look  so  pretty  and  thorough-bred  in  their  extreme 
D&noy,  and  eyentually  grow  up  into  yery  decidedly  ugly  mongrel  curs, 
he  loyes  of  my  Louisa  and  myself,  deemed  to  be  so  genuine  in  the 
Mginning,  were  found  in  the  end  to  be  simply  most  unreal  and  mistaken, 
lie  charm  of  our  passion  was  in  its  youthfulness ;  that  gone,  only  ab* 
ordity  remained. 

My  Louisa  weut  out  of  town ;  she  was  to  spend  a  month  with  some 
elations  at  Portsmouth.  We  made  some  show  of  keeping  up  a  corre- 
pondence.  Poor  creatures !  we  deemed  that  we  were  bound  to  interchange 
;oUow,  flaccid,  feeble  letters ;  but  these  dwindled  and  dawdled.  A  month 
lassed — two  months,  three  months,  and  for  a  long  time  I  had  heard 
lothing  of  Louisa,  and  I  had  not  eyen  been  to  call  upon  Mrs*  Li^^jeiAft^  \ 
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eertainly  mj  pasdon  had  very  much  evaporated.  Suddenly  I  met  Mrs. 
Lippedej;  with  Amelia;  they  had  been  at  a  monung  concert  at  the 
Hanoyer  Square  Booms. 

''  If  8  not  been  my  doing— indeed  it  has  not,"  Mrs.  L^pesley  declaimed 
violently. 

'*  What  is  it  the  matter  ?"  I  asked. 

'^  YouVe  not  heard^  then !    Ah,  I  must  break  it  to  you.    My  poor 

Louisa — she's  engaged  to  be  married — Major ^  of  the  Bornbaj 

Artillery — a  dreadful  man !  promise  me  you  will  not  seek  to  injure 
him." 

Fervently  I  gave  my  word  I  would  attempt  nothing  of  the  kind. 

^'  She's  a  coquette — I  say  it,  though  I  am  her  mother.  My  poor  boj; 
I  pity  you  from  my  heart — indeed  I  do.  I  can  imagine  your  feelings; 
but  time  will  alleviate  them.    Ah,  the  tears  will  come,  my  blessed  boy !" 

I  besought  her  not  to  distress  herself. 

'^  You  forgive  her,  then  ?  generous  hearty  I  see  you  do.  Bless  yon  l** 
(then,  after  a  pause)  ''Will  you  see  me  into  a  cab  ?  Thank  you !  Have 
you  any  silver?"  &c. 

I  parted  with  Louisa's  mother :  my  engagement  was  broken  otL  I 
don't  think  Louisa  ever  regretted  it;  I  am  sure  I  did  not 

Is  it  necessary  to  say  that  I  did  not  challenge  the  Major  ? 

It  was  all  an  imprudent  business,  and  it  was  very  fortunate  that  ws 
discovered  in  good  time  how  much  we  had  changed  our  minds. 
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At  present,  when  sliips  instead  of  warriors  are  clad  in  coats  of  mail;  and 
when  a  distance  of  one  or  two  miles  of  sea  and  a  dangerous  rocky  coast 
presents  no  greater  obstacle  to  the  destruction  of  land  defences  than  a 
few  yards  of  moat  might  have  done  during  the  middle  ages,  the  English 
Channel  has  to  Great  Britain  much  the  same  value  and  importance  as  a 
frontier  that  the  Rhine  had  to  Germany  a  century  ago.  The  PrussianS| 
as  we  all  know,  took  advantage  of  the  picturesque  rocky  height  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Moselle,  scarped  its  sides,  strengthened  its  weak  places 
by  forts,  adapted  it  to  resist,  attack,  and  detain  an  advancing  army,  and 
r^ard  it  as  a  sacred  place — an  Ehrenbreitstein.  The  young  Burschen, 
proud  of  their  stronghold,  have  since  learnt  to  sing  over  their  wine-cups 
with  great  satisfaction,  fisuicifully  addressing  their  French  neighbours, 

"  Sie  soUen  ihn  nicht  haben, 
Du  schbue  Tcutsche  Rhein/* 

and  regard  as  peculiarly  sacred  this  bulwark  of  their  country. 

Stirred  in  like  manner  by  a  conviction  of  the  importance  of  keeping 
possession  of  that  little  group  of  islands  in  the  British  Channel  of  which 
Aldemey  is  the  advanced  guard,  England's  military  authority  of  the  day, 
the  great  Duke  of  Wellington,  suggested  and  strongly  urged,  many  years 
ago,  that  Aldemey  should  be  taken  advantage  of.  It  was  not  then  a  very 
promising  place  either  for  usefulness  or  defence.  Although  small^  it  is 
large  enough  to  have  about  five  miles  of  coast  sufficiently  approachable  to 
permit  a  bdd  enemy,  successful  for  the  time  at  sea,  to  land  troops  and 
artillery ;  and  although  not  without  so-called  harbours,  these  were  nothing 
but  open  bays,  very  small  and  with  very  poor  anchorage.  The  island,  it 
is  true,  is  tolerably  defended  by  a  vast  army  of  dangerous  rocks,  some 
just  concealed  and  some  just  exposed  at  all  times  of  tide,  by  the  great 
strength  of  the  tidal  current  around  all  parts  of  its  shores,  and  by  the  in- 
draught that  is  produced,  luring  ships  to  destruction ;  but  all  these  diffi- 
onlties  had  often  been  overcome,  pnd  the  numerous  passages  threaded  by 
our  own  craft  with  skilful  pilotage.  It  is  well  known  that  the  French 
are  deficient  neither  in  skill  nor  courage,  and  possess  a  good  knowledge 
of  these  waters  so  near  their  own  shore. 

Agreeably  to  the  advice  then  given,  two  departments  of  our  adminis- 
tration took  Aldemey  in  hand.  The  Board  of  Ordnance  undertook  to 
strengthen  the  coast;  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  undertook  to  consider, 
in  their  fashion,  the  question  of  harbour  accommodation.  It  will  be  well 
to  explain  briefly  the  means  adopted  to  carry  out  the  former  object,  and  a 
few  words  will,  unfortunately,  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  what  has 
been  done  to  attain  the  latter.  One  result  is,  that  for  many  years  there 
has  bejBQ  an  enormous  expenditure,  often  the  subject  of  serious  remon- 
strance in  Parliament,  and  estimated  to  have  sanoTrntodi  m  ^  \a  ^v^gofiu 
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millions  sterling.  Much  of  this  large  sum  has  probably  been  wisely  laid 
out;  for  there  is  now  a  proud  and  strong  English  castle  and  a  bristling 
array  of  batteries  at  the  entrance  of  the  English  Channel.  Our  Ehren- 
breitstein  also  is  on  the  Fi*ench  side  of  the  Channel,  and  we  are  by  its 
means  enabled  most  effectually  to  command  both  shores  of  our  Rhine. 

A  description  of  the  island  of  Aldemey  will  assist  the  reader  to  obtain 
a  correct  idea  of  the  facts  both  with  regard  to  its  military  importance,  the 
nature  of  its  defences,  and  the  value  of  the  shelter  to  be  obtained  under 
its  guns.  To  understand  correctly  these  matters,  both  the  physical  geo- 
graphy and  geology  of  the  district  must  be  in  some  measure  known ;  and 
both  Uiese  in  the  case  before  us  are  simple  and  comprehensible  enough, 
though,  we  believe,  nowhere  described.* 

Aldemey  is  an  oval  island,  about  three  and  a  half  miles  in  length  from 
south-west  to  north-east,  and  aliout  a  mile  broad.  The  south-east  side 
looks  towards  the  coast  of  Normandy,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  about 
eight  and  a  half  miles  of  water,  called  the  Race  of  Aldemey,  through  which 
at  certain  times  of  tide  the  sea  sweeps  furiously — at  the  rate  of  seven  knots 
an  hour.  There  are  known  passages,  all  very  dangerous  and  crowded  with 
rocks,  which  would  admit  a  well-piloted  vessel  to  pass  within  a  £9w  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  island  round  its  north-eastern  side* 

The  north-west  side  looks  towards  the  Channel,  but  for  a  distance  of 
five  miles  to  the  west  there  is  a  succession  of  rocks  and  islandsi  termi- 
nating with  the  Casquets  (on  which  are  lighthouses),  and  these  rocks  ard 
so  near  and  so  dangerous  as  to  admit  only  of  two  passages,  one  near  Al- 
demey, called  the  Swinge  (Passe  du  Singe),  very  narrow  and  dangerous, 
and  the  other  near  the  Casquets  (Passe  d'Ortach),  wider  and  yet  moie 
dangerous.     Beyond  the  Casquets  there  are  no  reefs  or  shoals. 

The  land  of  Aldemey  is  divided  naturally  and  geographically  inta 
three  parts.  The  greater  portion  is  a  cultivated  plateau  or  table-land, 
on  which  is  the  town  of  St.  Anne.  Of  this  plateau,  the  whole  of  the  side 
towards  Guernsey  looking  south,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  south-western 
side  looking  towards  France,  ends  abmptly  in  steep  and  inaccessible  diffi. 
Facing  the  Channel,  for  about  half  the  length  of  the  island,  there  is  a 
succession  of  easy  slopes  and  terraces  connecting  the  plateau  with  the  sea, 
and  terminating  in  rocky  and  sandy  bays.  Lastly,  there  is  at  the  north* 
eastem  extremity  a  flat  promontory,  connected  with  the  island  by  a  nar* 
row  strip  of  sandy  rock  little  above  the  sea«leveL  The  high  ground  d 
the  plateau  fells  towards  this  narrow  strait,  passing  into  low  hills  in  its 
vicinity. 

The  flat  promontory  is  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  general  character 

*  The  accounts  hitherto  published  of  Aldernoy  are  very  meagre,  and  do  not,  iu 
all  respects,  correspond  with  the  appearances  now  presented  in  the  island.  The 
geology,  as  described  by  Dr.  M'Culloch  many  years  ago,  certainly  requires  reTisioD, 
and  none  of  the  authors  of  guides  or  histories  of  the  Channel  Islands  seem  to  rogard 
Aldemey  as  having  been  worthy  of  any  farther  notice  than  a  visit  of  a  few  honn, 
mui  «  ikib  use  of  ptste  and  tcistors  from  the  very  few  sources  of  infonaataon  that 
ii^ooBuUteroCwbtAdikU.  .^ 
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of  the  island.  It  consists  of  low  rocky  hUlSy  the  coast-line  of  which  is 
broken  into  convenient  rocky  bays^  of  which  there  are  four,  all  ayailable 
for  landing  in  small  boats  at  low  water.  The  interior  and  the  headlands 
afibrd  many  examples  of  jagged  pinnacles,  and  ledges  of  sandstone,  and 
detached  rocky  islets.    On  some  of  these  forts  have  been  constructed. 

The  geological  structure  of  the  island  is  not  less  simple  and  easily 
described  than  its  physical  geography.  The  rocks  are  of  three  kinds,  and 
include  a  very  hard  crystallme  rock  (a  kind  of  granite),  a  very  soft  de- 
composing crystalline  rock  (a  kind  of  rotten  granite),  and  a  sandstone  or 
gritstone  of  good  quali^,  easily  quarried,  and  tolerably  hard  and  durable. 

The  sandstone  occupies  the  whole  of  the  northern  promontory,  and 
coats  some  of  the  cliffs  on  the  French  side  of  the  island;  the  hard  granite 
fcrms  the  principal  headlands  looking  towards  the  English  Channel,  and 
much  of  the  fine  clifis  looking  towards  Guernsey  and  France.  The  rotten 
granite  is  in  the  interior,  and  serves  to  provide  a  great  thickness  of  light 
soil,  and  the  numerous  loose  but  excessively  hard  round  stones  found 
here  and  there  on  the  surface.  The  receding  and  hollowed  coombs,  of 
which  there  are  several  at  the  back  of  the  island,  are  due  to  the  presence 
of  similar  rotten  material.  The  valleys,  of  which  there  are  three,  are  also 
produced  by  the  wearing  away  of  this  kind  of  rock. 

On  the  sloping  face  of  the  plateau  towards  the  sea  the  actual  granite 
is,  in  many  places,  concealed  by  a  curtain  of  angular  fi*agments  of  the 
same  kind  of  rock,  broken  away  by  the  action  of  weather.  These  frag* 
ments  form  a  slope  sometimes  reaching  the  sea,  and  in  that  case  the 
action  of  the  waves,  undermining  the  heap,  has  generally  produced  a  low 
clifF;  but  the  granite  is  always  at  hand,  and  at  no  considerable  depth.  On 
most  parts  of  the  plateau  the  rock  is  covered  by  a  considerable  thickness 
of  sandy  soil,  in  which  the  blocks  of  hard  granite  appear  to  be  loosely 
liuried,  or  on  the  surface  of  which  they  are  heaped.  The  strength  and 
weakness  of  the  island,  in  a  military  sense,  will  now  be  easily  understood. 
Let  us  trace  them  from  point  to  point. 

In  the  first  place,  the  great  height  of  Aldemey  towards  France  and 
Guernsey  (nowhere  less  than  200,  and  in  some  places  rising  to  280  feet), 
and  the  steepness  of  the  cliffs  in  that  direction,  form  the  most  effectual 
safeguard  against  attack  firom  that  direction  that  could  be  desired  or 
imagined. 

For  a  distance  of  about  five  miles  there  are  very  few  spots  where  even 
nn  accomplished  differ  could  scale  these  heights,  and  even  where  there  is 
a  possibility  of  doing  so  the  danger  is  great,  not  only  from  want  of  foot* 
hold,  but  from  the  loose  state  of  the  rock  above,  which  is  constantly  £Bdl* 
ing.  This  of  course  is  an  element  of  great  strength,  as  no  effectual  attack 
could  be  made  on  such  a  coast.  A  sad  example  of  the  danger  of  going 
about  on  these  clifis  was  witnessed  not  long  ago.  Two  experienced 
climbers  were  out  together  seeking  for  gulls'  eggs.  A  part  of  the  cliff 
on  which  they  were  climbing  fell  with  them,  and  both  were  precipitated 
to  a  great  depth^  near  but  not  into  the  sea,    TViej  icSim^^\i»tt^^ 
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of  each  otfaer^  but  both  were  8o  seriously  injured  that  neither  cooU 
go  to  the  relief  of  his  friend.  One  died,  wounded,  exhausted,  and  in 
despair,  though  not  till  he  had  been  heard  groaning  and  calling  for 
help  by  his  companion.  The  other  found,  after  a  time,  that  he  wm 
not  only  unable  to  move,  but  that  the  sea  had  been  near  the  spot 
on  which  he  was  lying,  and  the  tide  was  ebbing.  Hour  after  hour  did  he 
remain  in  this  fearfol  position.  The  water  receded  more  and  more,  and  at 
length  began  to  return.  Still  no  help.  He  watched — ^how  anxiotisly  who 
can  say? — ^till  the  waves  eame  up  towards  him;  the  water  approached 
him — ^it  actually  wetted  him — and  then  it  again  receded.  Many  moie 
hours  elapsed  before  he  and  his  companion  were  missed,  and  search  made 
for  them.  At  length,  howeyer,^he  was  found,  and  removed  in  a  boat^  and 
ultimately  he  recovered.  He  was  fearfully  bruised,  and  had  suffered  more 
than  one  fracture  of  a  limb ;  and  his  story  was  told  simply  enough  to  dit 
clergyman  who  attended  at  the  hospital,  from  whom  the  writer  received  it 

But  if  there  are  five  miles  of  inaccessible  coast,  there  are  five  other 
miles  of  the  shores  of  Aldemey  on  any  part  of  which  an  active  and  intelr 
ligent  enemy  might  land  not  only  men,  but  guns.  It  is  of  course  neoes» 
sary  that  every  part  of  this  should  be  defended ;  and  so  long  a  line 
involves  a  number  of  chances,  the  failure  of  any  one  of  which  would  hs 
serious. 

The  plan  of  defence  selected  under  these  circumstances  was  to  place 
a  number  of  detached  and  independent  batteries  and  small  forts  at  con- 
venient distances  to  resist  a  landing,  and  one  principal  fort,  defensibte  ftr 
a  time  even  should  the  others  be  silenced  and  a  landing  be  effected.  A 
conical  hill  of  moderate  height  and  extent,  detached  on  all  sides  from  the 
remaining  high  ground  of  the  island,  and  consisting  of  a  rock  of  extra- 
ordinary hardness,  was  fortunately  found  occupying  a  position  centnl 
with  regard  to  the  exposed  part  of  the  coast,  and  forming  one  aim  of 
that  bay  which  alone  offered  much  prospect  of  being  converted  into  a 
harbour.  On  this  hill  was  constructed  the  Fort  Touraille,  which  ii 
considered  to  be  a  good  example  of  a  modem  defence.  It  mounts^  with 
its  outworks,  fifty  guns  of  the  heaviest  calibre,  and  is  provided  with 
enormous  powder-magazines  and  stores,  all  removed  from  danger.  There 
are  also  extensive  covered  works,  capable  of  receiving  the  whole  gaRiaoa 
of  the  island  in  case  of  need.  At  a  distance  of  nine  himdred  yards  bom 
the  Touraille  to  the  north-east  is  another  fort,  much  smaller,  but  mount- 
ing twenty-three  heavy  guns ;  the  two  Jforts  together  command  a  wide 
spread  of  sea  towards  the  north-east  and  west,  and  tana  an  admiraUe 
nucleus  to  which  all  the  other  defences  are  subordinate. 

Practically,  these  other  defences  consist  of  a  chain  of  forts  to  the 
south-west  to  defend  the  bays  and  landing-places  towards  the  Swinge^ 
and  another  chain  to  defend  the  promontory  to  the  east.  Four  forts  and  a 
small  battery,  together  mounting  eighty  guns,  complete  the  formfir.  Sis 
ibrts,  moimting  in  all  fifty-six  guns,  scarcely  suffice  for  the  latter. 

The  works  looking  towards  t\iA  Wvcl^  ^mxQ«b»&  ^ith  the  Cbuqm 
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Batteiy^  a  small  but  siBgiilarlj  piotnresqae  fort^  taking  advantage  of  a 
little  islet  of  granite^  connected  by  a  causeway  three  hundred  yards  in 
kng^  with  the  inaccessible  cliff  we  have  already  described^  and  which 
eommenoes  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  island.  From  this 
battery  to  Mount  TourgiSy  on  which  is  the  second  fort,  is  a  distance  of 
1200  yards,  a  rocky  bay^  scarcely  approachable  by  boats,  lyiug  between 
the  two  fixrts.  Fort  Tourgis  mounts  between  thirty  and  forty  heavy 
gunSy  and  has  a  small  outwork  and  a  barrack.  The  guns  are  in  three 
Hen,  at  various  heights  above  the  sea,  and  the  work  is  very  strong  for 
offenoe,  though  hardly  constructed  to  resist  a  land  attack. 

From  the  headland  on  which  this  fort  is  built,  as  far  as  the  hill  on 
whidi  ii  the  Touraille,  are  two  wide  sweeps  of  bay,  each  about  twelve 
bmufaed  yards  across,  separated  by  an  intervening  headland  called  Cape 
Ghrosnez,  on  which  is  also  an  important  fort,  mounting  twenty-eight  guns. 
Tbe  boy  to  the  south  is  divided  into  two  by  a  small  patch  of  rocks  near 
Gnmez,  the  smaller  part  (nearest  Oroenez)  being  known  as  Crabbie  Bay, 
icDd  the  larger  as  the  Plat  Saline.  A  small  fort  (Fort  Doyle)  is  built  on 
these  rocks,  and  another  (called  the  Plat  Saline  Battery)  midway  between 
Fort  Doyle  and  Toui^,  so  that  landing  on  any  part  of  this  coast  would 
be  extremely  difficult. 

We  have  now  conducted  the  reader  to  the  part  of  the  island  between 
CSape  Gbosnee  and  the  Touraille.  This  is  called  Braye  Bay,  or  Braye 
Beads,  and  originally  consisted  of  a  tolerably  open  roadstead,  twelve 
Inmdred  yards  wide,  receding  almost  in  a  semicircle,  and  having  deep 
water  in  some  parts  and  several  very  dai^;erous  rocks  in  others.  This 
was  the  bay  selected  by  the  Admiral^  for  the  future  harbour.  It  waa 
oertainly  the  only  part  of  the  island  that  could  have  been  selected  for 
mieh  purpose  with  propriety.  It  was  capable  of  being  well  defended, 
and  It  was  naturally  sheltered,  except  from  westerly  and  north-westerly 
winds.  It  was,  however,  of  small  size  and  rocky,  and  to  be  of  any  real 
use  required  to  be  enlarged  by  carrying  out  long  arms,  and  greatly  im- 
proved by  removing  the  rocks  that  bristled  in  almost  every  part  of  it. 
There  was  a  reef  of  rocks  projecting  outwards  into  the  Swinge  from  Gape 
Groaoez,  which  might  have  been  taken  advantage  of  to  secure  a  large 
liarbour;  but,  most  unfortunately,  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  in  the 
exercise  of  an  unwise  economy,  declined  to  adopt  this  plan,  and  authorised 
little  more  than  the  enclosing  of  the  existing  small  bay.  After  the 
wqA  had  been  carried  on  for  some  time,  it  was  found  that  the  accom- 
modation thus  afforded  would  be  &r  too  small  for  any  useful  purpose, 
whether  as  a  rendezvous  for  ships  of  war  or  a  refuge  for  our  merchant 
navy.  The  arm,  which  had  been  already  commenced  and  advanced  a  thou- 
sand yards,  was  then  turned  outwards  towards  the  north-west ;  but  in  so 
doing  it  was  necessary  to  carry  on  the  works  in  deep  water.  The  works 
faa;ve  since  then  gradually  progressed,  though  at  enormous  cost  botb  of 
time  and  money,  and  they  are  still  slowly  advancing.  They  are  not,  and 
neiver  can  be^  satisfactory,  and  they  offer  a  sad  aiaxoc^  c&\^^  tsas^asS. 
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aiising  from  a  system  where  no  one  person  is  responsible  tor  the  wiong- 
doing  of  a  department  of  Government. 

But  it  has  been  a  serious  question^  decided  during  the  last  session  in 
the  negative  bj  the  House  of  Commons,  whether  the  harbour-works,  as 
originally  planned  and  since  modified,  shall  be  completed.  Bad  as  the  plan 
was,  and  imperfect  as  the  result  may  ultimately  be,  it  would  still  seem  ab- 
solutely suicidal  to  stop  the  works  at  the  present  time.  It  is  not  merely  that 
great  public  works  of  this  kind,  having  been  commenced,  must  be  earned 
through ;  but  that  if  England  is  to  keep  Aldemey  for  any  rational  (mrpos^ 
or,  in  other  words,  if  she  is  to  have  a  safe  place  to  resort  to  in  theOhamiel 
in  time  of  war,  it  can  only  be  by  the  possession  of  a  harbour  in  this  parti- 
cular place.  Aldemey  is  the  oxdy  defensible  island  of  the  Channd  gpnop, 
and  the  only  place  in  the  island  admitting  of  enclosure  as  a  harbour  is 
that  which  was  selected.  The  principal  arm  is  already  much  adnmoed, 
and  shelter  is  afforded  in  some  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  work;  the 
defences  have  been  completed  at  enormous  cost,  and  are  absolutely  useless 
if  there  is  not  to  be  effectual  protection  from  the  sea,  as  wdl  as  from  the 
guns  of  a  foe.  It  would  indeed  be  a  disgrace  to  our  country  if  a  work 
so  important  were  left  half-finished  and  comparatively  uadeas  from  a 
petulant  feeling  that  we  might  have  done  better.  Let  there  be  an^ 
amount  of  outcry  against  the  abominable  and  stupid  system  that  oripnated 
the  error,  let  similar  errors,  if  possible,  ba  avoided  for  the  fiiture;  bat  do 
not  let  us,  in  vulgar  phrase,  ^^  cut  off  our  nose  to  be  revenged  of  our  fiioe.'' 

The  first  fort  to  the  north-east  beyond  the  Touraille  is  Terj  strongy 
mounting  twenty-three  heavy  guns ;  but  the  others  are  much  smalbry 
and  close  to  the  sea,  mounting  from  seven  to  ten  guns  each,  and  placed 
at  distances  apart  varying  from  three  to  seven  himdred  yards.  The  last 
is  on  the  eastern  side,  opposite  France,  and  is  built  on  an  island  called 
Bat  Island  (lie  du  Has),  communicating  by  a  long  causeway,  covered  it 
high  water,  with  Longy  Bay,  where  tibere  is  a  large  expanse  of  sand, 
•with  numerous  small  rocky  ledges. 

It  is  admitted  that,  in  tiie  state  of  naval  warfiu^  to  which  we  have  now 
advanced,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  silencing  these  forts  in  suceessiOD 
by  the  heavy  guns  of  a  mail-clad  steam-frigate  threading  the  passages 
within  a  mile  of  the  land.  This  part  of  the  island  is  therefore  weak,  and 
a  landing  being  effected  there,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  reduce  all  the 
forts  except  the  Touraille,  so  that  its  weakness  seriously  endangers  tbe 
possession  of  the  island  and  harboiu-.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred 
to  the  engineers  who  planned  the  defences,  that  a  wide  and  toleraUj 
deep  trench,  cut  from  sea  to  sea  through  the  soft  rock  that  connects  thb 
promontory  with  the  rest  of  the  island,  would  oppose  obstacles  to  the 
transport  of  artillery  that  must  at  least  greatly  strengthen  the  existing 
defences;  while  if,  after  the  sea  was  admitted,  the  current  should  be 
strong  and  rapidly  eat  away  the  rock  (as  it  probably  would)^  this  part, 
now  a  source  of  weakness,  would  actually  become,  on  the  oontnoy,  a 
source  of  strength.    The  coat  ot  «ac\i  «k  ^otY  ^t^io^^  \)^  %a  wthing^  oon- 
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pared  with  the  conBtniction  and  'maintenance  of  five  or  six  forts,  and, 
indeed,  would  hardly  exceed  that  which  must  soon  be  incurred  of  re- 
placing the  existing  pieces  by  Armstrong  g^s. 

The  geological  construction  of  the  island  singularly  lends  itself  to  the 
complete  execution  of  such  a  work  as  this.  The  line  through  which  the 
canal  would  be  cut  is  nowhere  more  than  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  the 
fiea,  and  is  the  line  of  jimction  of  the  sandstone  and  granite  at  a  place 
where  both  rocks  are  very  rotten.  The  distance  is  less  than  eight  hundred 
yards.  So  soon  as  the  sea  could  act,  it  would  probably  undermine  the  rock, 
and  form  a  steep  cliff  on  the  side  opposite  the  detached  promontory. 

This  canal  of  half  a  mile,  if  constructed,  would,  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able, do  away  with  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  at  least  five  forts,  mount- 
ing in  all  about  thirty-five  guns,  and  requiring  more  than  three  hundred 
men  to  serve  them.  It  would  leave  the  whole  of  the  forces  of  the  island 
to  concentrate  their  strength  on  the  other  batteries  and  forts,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  Longy,  are  in  a  single  line  on  the  coast  &cing  the  Swinge. 
It  would  reduce  the  length  of  coast  to  be  defended  by  neai*ly  one-half, 
"and  would  diminish  the  number  of  troops  required  for  tiie  defence  of  the 
island  by  at  least  one-third. 

Let  us  now  say  a  word  as  to  the  place  itself— the  island  of  Aldemey 
B8  a  spot  to  visit,  or  as  a  station  to  reside  in  for  some  time.  In  the  latter 
respect  it  bears  in  the  army  a  reputation  only  inferior  to  that  of  Aden. 
It  is  considered  one  of  the  very  worst  and  most  disagreeable  spots  to 
which  officers  and  men  can  be  condemned,  and  it  is  thought  that  six 
months,  the  usual  allotted  period  for  the  station,  is  unreasonably  long, 
and  ought  to  be  shortened.  The  number  of  officers  on  duty  is  generally 
as  small  as  possible,  and  requests  for  temporary  leave  are  unusually 
nimierous.  It  will  be  thought,  then,  that  the  climate  must  be  bad,  the 
]daoe  without  any  objects  of  interest;  that  there  is  neither  food  nor 
society.  Perhaps  some  such  character  would  be  given  of  it  by  most  of 
the  resident  officers,*  and  even  those  who  have  been  long  in  the  island 
seem  rarely  to  trouble  themselves  much  with  any  thing  beyond  their 
professionid  employments.  Aldemey  certainly  labours  under  one  great 
disqualification,  namely,  a  great  want  of  regular  communication,  and  this 
is  often  felt  severely;  but  in  other  respects  there  is  really  much  exag- 
geration in  the  complaints  so  generaUy  made.f 

*  Some  such  account  uhu  given  of  it  by  an  officer  who  had  been  stationed  in 
the  ialand,  and  who  was  the  author  of  an  article  in  Chambers's  Journal  published 
during  the  present  year. 

f  The  Channel  Islands  generally  are  greatly  neglected  and  very  badly  off  for  com- 
munication with  England.  It  will  hardly  be  believed  that  a  group  of  islands  so  im- 
portant, containing  together  a  population  of  100,000  persons,  closely  connected  with 
England  in  all  matters  of  trade  and  social  intercourse,  and  only  60  miles  distant,  should 
not  be  allowed  a  daily  mail,  and  that  Aldemey  should  be  dependent  on  the  accidental 
visits  of  a  trading  steamer  for  its  letters.  Direct  telegraphic  communication,  once 
established,  has  been  broken  off,  and  no  measures  have  been  taken  to  renew  it.  The 
first  news,  beyond  a  vague  rumour,  of  the  lamented  death  of  the  late  Prince  Mbftxt^ 
was  not  received  in  any  of  the  islands  until  nearly  t\ite«  ^a^*a  %S\.^x  ^«  «s«cAi« 
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The  five  miles  of  cliff  extending  at  the  back  of  Aldemey^  firom  Fori 
Essex  to  Glanque  Bay,  afford  an  iminterrupted  succession  of  noble  and 
picturesque  viewS;  that  would  take  many  days  eren  to  see,  and  would 
afford  weeks  and  even  months  of  study,  eidier  to  the  lover  of  grand 
scenery,  the  artist,  or  the  naturalist.  Commencing  with  the  bluff  hill  on 
which  are  Longy  Battery  and  Fort  Essex  Barracks,  a  6w  hundred  yards 
brings  us  to  a  well-known  and  very  remarkable  object  called  La  Boche 
Pendante,  but  more  &miliarly,  though  hardly  so  elegantly,  described  bj 
sailors  as  Madame  Roubilliard's  Nose.  It  consists  of  a  square  mass  of 
sandstone,  the  base  measuring,  perhaps,  about  fifty  feet  each  side,  and 
the  height  about  thirty  feet.  It  is  entirely  detached  by  an  interval  of 
several  yards  fix)m  the  rest  of  the  cliff,  and  hangs  over  very  oonsideraUy 
to  the  sea.  Placed,  as  it  is,  at  an  angle  of  the  diff,  and  connected  inA  i 
lower  fragment,  also  detached,  it  has  a  very  singular  appearance,  and 
may  be  recognised  even  from  Ouemsey,  a  distance  of  more  than  twenty 
miles,  by  the  aid  of  a  telescope.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  anj 
thing  more  striking  than  the  scene  of  utter  desolation  presented  when 
one^has  climbed  down  with  some  difficulty  over  a  multitude  of  loose  blodn 
of  sandstone,  half  covered  with  ivy  and  brambles,  to  a  platfiirm  some 
fifty  feet  or  more  below  the  top  of  dbe  cliff.  The  huge  oveibanging  mass 
is  ^en  seen  on  the  very  edge  of  the  platform,  its  summit  projecting  &r 
beyond  the  edge.  On  a  clear  day,  the  coast  of  France  is  plainly  viaibk 
across  the  Race,  which  is  here  less  than  nine  miles  in  widdi.  Fir 
below,  on  one  side,  is  the  little  Rat  Island  and  its  fort  in  the  middle  of 
the  sands  of  Longy  Bay,  and  on  the  other  side,  at  a  distance,  are  Qjienmej 
and  Sark.  Close  at  hand,  the  bold  wild  coast  of  Aldemey  presents  a 
series  of  rocky  clifis,  with  detached  islands  at  their  base.  Immediaiefy 
below,  and  at  the  Imse  of  the  diff,  a  second  detached  and  inclined  roi^ 
of  nearly  the  same  kind  may  be  observed.  It  is  somewhat  smaller  dun 
the  upper  rock,  and  a  huge  broken  pile  of  rubbish  connects  it  with  the 
sea.    Hours  might  well  be  spent  on  tliis  spot. 

The  clifis  from  this  point  for  about  half  a  mile  to  the  south  in  a  direct 
line  (but  much  more,  following  the  indentation  of  the  coast)  CQnaiflt  of 
sandstone,  and  the  stratified  character  of  the  rock  is  very  distinctly  seat 
at  a  great  distance.  One  or  two  inlets  and  a  few  projecting  headlands  of 
the  same  rock  follow,  and  then  the  sandstone  gives  place  to  granite.  The 
characteristic  feature  of  the  granite  is  the  alternation  of  exceedingly  hard 
and  very  rotten  portions,  resulting  in  a  multitude  of  narrow  rooky  pro- 
jections, standing  out  in  a  bold  manner  from  the  shore,  and  corresponding 
hollows  falling  back  in  comparatively  smooth  but  generally  predpitons 
faces,  covered  with  verdure.  From  one  of  these  projections,  almost  like  a 
knife-edge,  one  can  see  at  a  distance  below  a  beautiful  arched  rod:,  onfy 
to  be  reached  in  a  boat  From  another,  a  couple  of  magnificent  pyiar 
mids,  called  the  Sister  Rocks,  are  recogni^dd,  and  a  broken  group  of  idels. 
From  another,  one  may  distinguish  a  series  of  cliffs^  absolutely  vertmal,  of 
dark  gray  rock^  crossed  by  \)Toad  '\iCRnzfiiu\siiN^\xA  iillTtfStx  ^^ak  filaiar*   la 
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one  part  a  second  small  patch  of  sandstone  recurs,  with  the  same  appear-^ 
ance  as  before,  and  easily  reoognised  by  its  broad,  flat,  but  tough  layers 
of  rock  on  the  top  of  the  granite.  At  a  certain  place,  a  wide  vein  of 
mudi  softer  clayey  matter  than  usual,  having  numerous  small,  hard^ 
stony  veins,  has  been  deeply  eaten  into  by  the  waves,  and  the  rain  has 
also  lowered  the  land  above  into  a  valley.  Up  this  steep  soft  cliflp  has 
been  laid  the  narrow  cable,  intended  to  resist  the  Channel  storms,  and 
aeoore  a  permanent  conmiunication  with  England.*^  At  another  place,  not 
far  o£F,  the  rocks  project  into  the  sea;  and  even  in  the  calmest  seas  there 
is  a  perpetual  roaring  and  rushing  of  the  waves  in  little  coves,  the  whole 
sor&ce  of  the  water  breaking  into  one  sheet  of  foam,  looking,  as  it  glitters 
in  the  evening  sun,  more  like  frosted  silver  than  broken  waves.  At 
several  points  the  projecting  headlands  are  continued  many  hundred  yards 
ont  to  sea  in  huge  rocks,  thrusting  their  heads  high  above  the  water;  and 
among  these  also  the  slightest  swell,  or  even  the  ordinary  tidal  wave,  pro-» 
duces  an  effect  only  seen  during  storms  on  less  broken  flliores. 

Although  not  without  many  picturesque  moreeauxy  and  some  valleys 
in  which  a  few  groups  of  trees  may  still  be  found,  the  greater  pai-t  of 
the  island  is  certainly  bald,  flat,  treeless,  and  uninteresting.  The  land  is 
divided  into  long  stripe^  the  prq)erties  being  only  marked  by  the  variety 
of  crops  and  a  few  boundary-stones  here  and  there.  The  soil  is  rich,  and 
yields  large  returns  for  cultivation;!  but  owing  to  the  smallness  and 
xianowness  of  the  estates,  it  seems  worth  no  one's  while  to  dear  the  land, 
smee  his  neighbour's  weeds  are  so  near  and  so  plentiftd  as  to  ]dant  them- 
selves in  spite  of  every  care. 

A  part  of  the  island  not  fiir  fit)m  the  harbour,  and  called  Les 
Bookers,  is  rather  more  intei*esting  than  the  flat  land  of  the  plateau. 
It  has  been  till  lately  a  conmion,  but  is  now  coming  under  cultivation 
in  aome  places.  The  sur&ce  is  very  uneven,  and  has  been  opened  for 
stones  and  sand,  but  whei'e  left  in  its  natural  state  is  overgrown  with 
a  tiuek  tufted  grass,  through  which  rounded  blocks  of  granite  often 
peep.  These  blocks  are  in  extraordinary  abundance.  They  vary  in  size 
irom  a  cannon-ball  to  stones  weighing  many  tons.  In  some  places  they 
have  apparently  been  collected  into  groups,  possibly  into  cromlechs,  by 
the  ancient  Druids ;  in  others  they  have  been  placed  in  rows  to  make 
modem  fences.   But  there  seems  to  be,  and  is,  no  end  to  their  multitude. 


*  Owing  to  a  ffoccession  of  blunders  and  mismanagements,  the  Channel  Islands* 
telegraph,  as  mentioned  in  a  former  page,  has  been  a  failure.  The  cable  itself  lies, 
as  a  mere  thread,  exposed  to  the  constant  rubbing  on  sharp  rocks ;  and  it  was  laid 
without  much  reference  either  to  the  soundings  across  the  Channel,  or  the  rocks 
over  which  it  had  to  pass  near  shore.  After  being  several  times  replaced,  it  re- 
mains  now  neglected,  and  very  imperfect  communication  takes  place  with  England 
via  Jersey  and  France. 

\  Some  years  ago,  when  the  population  was  far  smaller  than  at  present,  as 
lonc^  as  25,000  bushels  of  potatoes  (of  60  lbs.  the  bushel)  were  carried  by  the 
master  of  one  sailing  cutter  from  Aldcrney  to  England  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
The  extent  of  land  under  cultivation  is  now  increased,  but  by  no  means  in  pro^iOT- 
tion  to  the  increase  of  population. 
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They  are  certainly  not  boulders,  hut  they  suggest  the  idea  of  haTing 
heen  remoyed  from  a  distance,  their  uniformly  rounded  edges  and  angles 
appearing  as  if  they  were  water-worn.  There  is,  however,  a  very  easy 
solution  of  this  apparently  puzzling  condition.  The  portion  of  the  granite 
rock  here  exposed  is  made  up  of  exceedingly  durable  compact  nodules 
embedded  in  a  decomposing  granite.  Near  the  smdhce  this  latter  has 
rotted  away  altogether,  changing  into  a  finely-divided  clayey  sand,  in 
which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  masses  of  porphyry  remain,  looking  like 
foreign  and  transported  stones.  In  many  places  the  large  blocks  can  be 
seen  exfoliating  by  mere  exposure,  and  the  weathering  is  assisted  by 
tangled  masses  of  rootlets  growing  within  natural  crevices  half  an  inch 
below  the  sur&ce.  Round  the  outside  will  be  seen  coarse  grained  pa^ 
tides  of  felspar  and  mica  not  yet  reduced  to  clay  and  sand. 

It  is  upon  this  kind  of  rock  that  the  sandstone  lies,  whose  remofsl 
would  let  in  the  sea  to  act  upon  the  rotten  mass  of  clay  and  stone  in  the 
neck  of  land  between  Longy  and  Corbelette  bays.  In  this  case  the 
thin  coat  of  sandstone  seen  at  low  water  in  Longy  Bay  has  served  as  a 
defence  against  the  action  of  the  weather. 

Aldemey  is  only  too  English  in  the  total  absence  of  the  picturesque, 
so  far  as  houses,  streets,  and  public  buildings  are  concerned.  In  all  these 
respects,  as  it  is  impossible  to  say  any  thing  favourable,  it  is  best  to  saj 
nothing.  But  this  general  censure  must  not  include  the  modem  pariah- 
church  erected  by  the  son  of  the  last  hereditary  governor  of  the  island, 
an  admirable  portrait  [of  whom,  by  the  way  (said  to  be  by  Opie),  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  Court  House.  This  church  is  a  specimen  of  semi-N(«man 
architecture,  designed  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott  As  a  building,  when  seen 
from  the  only  points  fix)m  which  one  can  look  up  at  it,  there  is  nodiing 
to  find  fault  with ;  but  the  site  is  peculiarly  unfortunate,  and  ill  adapted 
to  the  style.  The  building  is  massive,  with  many  important  and  signifi- 
cant details,  and  with  a  low  and  particularly  massive  square  tower  and 
low  spire.  Almost  every  place  from  which  it  can  be  seen  is  actually 
higher  than  the  level  of  the  building.  It  is  buried  among  surrounding 
houses,  and  no  justice  can  be  done  to  the  design.  Within,  it  is  wonder- 
fully successful,  and  except  that  the  pillars  are  slender,  a  weak  point 
could  hardly  be  mentioned. 

The  cows  of  Aldemey,  so  celebrated  for  their  milking  qualities,  in- 
volve the  performance  of  almost  as  great  a  miracle  as  that  which  yields 
perpetually  a  supply  of  true  wood  of  the  holy  cross.  There  are  said  to 
be  scarcely  fifty  cows  of  any  thing  like  pure  breed  in  the  island,  whereas 
the  number  advertised  for  sale  as  imported  frt)m  Aldemey  into  England 
is  somewhere  about  a  thousand  per  annum. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  Guernsey  cow  is  at  present  the  most  valuable, 
though  not  the  handsomest,  animal  of  the  Channel  Islands,  while  the  so- 
called  Aldemeys  usually  sold  in  England  have  very  little  island-breed  of 
any  kind,  and  a  large  proportion  come  direct  from  Brittany. 

The  population  of  Aldemey  \a  ^Ax^  cotck^KKii  mth  tfie  me  of  A0 
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island,  owing  to  the  extensive  military  establishments  and  the  number  of 
hands  employed  in  the  harbour-works. 

By  far  the  krger  proportion  of  the  hands  employed  are  English  and 
Irish,  but  there  are  many  French.  The  nimiber  of  inhabitants  before  the 
works  were  commenced  did  not  reach  one  thousand,  and  at  that  time  the 
island  exported  largely  to  England  various  articles  of  food  grown  there, 
especially  potatoes.  Now,  with  the  exception  of  new  potatoes  sent  to 
CoTent  Garden  in  the  early  spring,  no  food  is  exported;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  great  deal  is  imported. 

The  climate  of  all  the  Channel  Islands  is  peculiar,  and  though  parti- 
cularly fiivourable  for  children  and  aged  persons,  is  not  on  the  whole 
pleasant  to  middle-aged  persons  not  fully  acclimatised.  It  is  remarkably 
equable,  varying  but  litde  day  or  night,  summer  or  winter.  The  sum- 
mers are  cool,  the  winters  mild ;  the  days  are  somewhat  oppressive,  and 
the  nights  are  without  frost.  Fogs  and  winds  are  common,  and  very 
disagreeable ;  and  rain  is  frequent  and  abundant,  though  not  more  so  than 
in  the  south-west  of  England. 

The  reader  may  now  understand  the  objections  that  exist  to  a 
lengthened  sojourn  in  this  little  island,  and  some  of  the  points  of  interest 
that  ought  to  redeem  it  from  the  bad  character  it  bears.  It  may  be  use- 
ful^  however,  to  recapitulate  the  main  facts  of  the  case  that  bear  upon  the 
important  harbour  question,  which  before  long  will  become  once  more  a 
subject  of  public  discussion. 

And  first,  there  is  but  one  Alderney  in  the  Channel,  as  there  is  but 
one  Ebrenbreitstein  on  the  Rhine.  Of  all  the  Channel  Islands,  it  is  the 
nearest  to  England,  the  nearest  to  France,  the  only  one  adapted  by 
nature  for  defence,  and  beyond  all  comparison  the  best  defended.  If 
Alderney  were  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  Guernsey  and  Jersey  could 
not  be  held  by  England,  or  even  if  held  for  a  time,  would,  in  the  event 
of  war,  be  utterly  valueless ;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  also 
were  French,  they  would  be  of  incalculable  damage  to  us.  Without 
the  Channel  Islands  it  has  always  been  felt  that  the  command  of  the 
Channel  would  be  lost;  and  now  that  Cherbourg  and  Brest  are  both 
available,  France  only  requires  these  islands  to  concentrate  so  large  a 
fleet  in  the  Channel,  that  England,  with  its  numerous  colonies  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  could  not  hope  to  remain  absolute  mistress  of  this 
important  sea. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  any  Englishman  can  seriously  contem- 
plate the  loss  by  neglect  or  carelessness  of  the  commanding  position  otu^ 
country  holds  by  the  possession  of  the  group  of  islands  of  which  Alderney 
is  the  key.  It  is  equally  difficult  to  understand  how  any  one  can  doubt 
that  France  would,  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  England,  8ti*ain  every  nerve 
to  become  possessed  of  them  on  any  terms.  It  is  for  us  to  strengthen 
them,  to  cherish  them,  to  assimilate  them,  as  fiir  as  possible,  to  ourselves. 
Jersey  is  too  large  and  too  easy  of  access  to  admit  of  effective  fortification. 
Guernsey  is  smaller  and  stronger,  but  still  offers  too  larg^  a  co^t  tj^ 
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hope  that  it  could  resist  a  determined  and  systematic  attack.  Both  haye 
harbours  that  are  and  would  be  useful^  but  they  are  not  harbours  of 
refuge  either  against  storm  or  against  an  enemy  powerful  at  sea*  8ark 
has  no  harbour,  and  its  position  is  not  important. 

It  is  to  Aldemey,  then^  and  Aldemey  alone,  that  we  must  look  as  the 
place  where  the  battle  will  be  fought  for  the  possession  of  the  whdo 
group  of  islands ;  and  what  has  already  been  done  there  is  sufficient  to 
render  it  probable  that,  if  properly  manned,  it  would  resist  inyasion,  unless 
indeed  an  enemy  remained  master  of  the  Channel  for  some  time  by  the 
possession  of  an  overwhelming  fleet. 

But  if  we  have  been  at  the  great  cost  of  fortifying  this  island  by  con- 
structing a  complete  chain  of  defences  round  the  whole  assailable  coast, 
the  strength  being  concentrated  on  two  forts,  one  at  each  extremity  of  a 
proposed  harbour, — and  if  it  is  the  object  of  this  harbour  to  senre  as  a 
shelter  for  our  war-ships,  whence  they  may  watch  the  French  at  Cher- 
bourg, protect  our  own  shipping  in  the  Channel,  and  annoy  that  of  the 
enemy, — what  can  be  conceived  more  insane  than  that  we  should  lea^e 
the  harbour  half- finished,  and  for  all  important  purposes  utterly  useless? 
True,  the  space  enclosed  will  be  small,  and  might  have  been  larger ;  bat 
it  need  not,  therefore,  be  nothing  at  all.  Short  of  absolutely  destroying 
the  works  already  executed,  there  would  seem  no  means  of  increasing  the 
ship-accommodation  but  continuing  the  arm  in  its  present  direction. 
When  this  is  done,  and  a  corresponding  arm  is  thrown  out  to  meet  it, 
and  when  those  rocks  are  removed  that  at  present  render  the  harbour 
dangerous,  there  will  at  least  be  an  enclosed  and  strongly-protected  piece 
of  water,  within  which  vessels  can  ride  securely.  Short  of  this,  all  that 
has  been  effected  for  defence — the  whole  eight  millions  that  have  been 
expended — are  literally  thrown  away  as  far  as  England  is  concerned,  but 
will  no  doubt  be  appreciated  by  our  neighbours,  when  it  shall  please 
t^em  to  pick  a  quarrel,  and  go  to  war  for  the  idea  of  reUeving  the  op- 
pressed nationalities  of  our  ancient  Norman  possessions,  and  confer  upon 
them  the  privilege  of  paying  French  taxes  in  addition  to  the  advantages 
they  already  possess  of  using  the  French  language  and  the  French 
system  of  money,  weights,  and  measures.  The  (xovernment  that  has 
carried  out  and  completed  the  works  at  Cherbourg,  Brest,  and  Toulon, 
to  say  nothing  of  other  ports,  would  not  be  long  in  completing,  on  some 
plan  or  other,  what  we  have  commenced.  But  it  might  not  be  easy,  and 
it  would  certainly  be  very  costly,  to  get  back  again  this  little  outlying 
estate  if  it  were  once  allowed  to  slip  through  our  fingers. 

Whether,  then,  as  a  point  of  honour  or  as  a  matter  of  common  sense, 
as  finishing  in  the  best  way  we  can  a  work  that  is  of  vital  importance, 
even  though  less  complete  than  it  ought  to  have  been,  or  as  greatly 
improving  and  rendering  available  to  some  extent  a  commanding  position 
in  that  great  highway  of  European  nations  which  we  call  emphatically 
the  JEngliah  Channel^ — whether  we  regard  it  in  any  of  these  lights,  or 
BB  a  mere  question  of  economy,  Becuxm^  il^iv  V{  %  small  oatiay  what  it 
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would  cost  millions  of  money  and  thousands  of  men  to  recover  if  once 
loet^ — there  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  works  at  Aldemej  must  be 
continued  and  brought  to  a  completion.  And  if  they  can  be  sti*engthened 
by  any  fresh  devices  of  art,  or  by  replacing  the  present  guns  by  the  best 
and  most  available  weapons  of  offence,  all  these,  however  costly,  are  still 
but  economical  methods  of  securing  ourselves  from  a  far  heavier  outlay 
hereafter.  So  far  as  home  defences  are  concerned,  there  would  seem  to  be 
nothing  that  more  truly  represents  the  honour  of  England  than  the  con- 
tinued possession  of  Aldemey ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  Aldemey 
will  then  only  begin  to  be  usefid  when  its  harbour  is  completed. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  members  of  Parliament  will  consider  very 
seriously  the  result  of  an  unwise  system  of  economy  in  this  matter,  and 
before  venturing  to  decide  on  stopping  the  harbour-works  in  Aldemey, 
that  they  will  learn  the  true  state  of  the  case,  and  the  probable  meaning 
of  so  very  important  a  vote.  It  would,  perhaps,  not  be  amiss  if  the  minis- 
ters whose  business  it  is  to  propose  and  support  the  estimates  concerning 
this  matter,  would  also  acquaint  themselves  with  the  facts  and  arguments 
that  bear  upon  it,  and  learn  their  lesson  with  greater  care  and  accuracy 
than  has  sometimes  been  the  case. 
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Who  calls  me  bold  because  I  won  my  Lore, 

And  did  not  pine 
And  waste  mj  life  in  secret  pain,  but  strove 

To  make  bim  mine  ? 


I  used  no  art;  'twas  Nature's  self  that  taught 

Mj  eye  to  speak, 
And  bid  the  burning  blush  to  paint  unsought 

My  flashing  cheek; 

That  made  my  voice  to  tremble  when  I  bid 

My  Love  "  Good-by*' — 
So  weak  that  every  other  sound  was  hid 

Except  a  sigh. 

Oh,  was  it  wrong  to  use  the  truth  I  knew, 

That  hearts  are  moved 
And  spring  warm-struck  with  life  and  love  anew, 

By  being  loved  ? 

One  night,  there  came  a  tear,  that  big  and  loth 

Stole  'neath  my  brow. 
Twas  thus  I  won  my  heart's  own  heart,  and  both 

Are  happy  now. 

COSKO  MOKKHOUSS. 


TEMPLE   BAK. 
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^t  Strange  ^hnluxts  of  Qraptaht  langerons ; 

A  NARRATIVE   IN   PLAIN  ENGLISH, 

ATTEMPTED  BY 

GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA, 


Chapter  the  Seventh. 

I  AH  BRED  UP  JN  VERY  15AI)  COMPANY,  A>D  (tO  MY  SHAME)  HELP  TO  KILL  TUE  KIN0*8  DEEK. 

I  LAY  all  that  night  in  a  little  Hole  by  the  side  of  a  Bank;  just  as  though 
I  had  been  a  Fox-cub.  I  was  not  in  much  better  case  than  that  Ver- 
min, and  I  only  marvel  that  mj  Schoolmaster  did  not  come  out  next  day 
to  Hunt  me  with  horses  and  hounds.  Hounds! — the  Black  Fever  to  him ! 
— he  had  used  me  like  a  Hound  any  time  for  Six  Months  past ;  and  often 
had  I  given  tongue  under  his  Double  Thonging.  Happily  the  weather 
was  warm,  and  I  got  no  hurt  by  sleeping  in  the  Hole.  'Tis  strange^ 
too,  what  Hardships  and  Hazards  of  Climate  and  Excess  we  can  bear  in 
our  Youth,  whereas  in  middle  life  an  extra  Slice  gives  us  a  Surfeit^  and 
another  cup  turns  our  Liver  to  Touchwood ;  whilst  in  age  (as  I  know  to 
my  sorrow)  we  dare  scarcely  venture  our  shoe  in  a  Puddle  for  fear  of 
the  Chills  and  Sciatica.  In  the  morning  I  laved  my  face  in  a  Brook 
that  hurtled  hard  by ;  but  waited  very  fearfully  until  Noon  ere  I  dared 
venture  forth  from  my  covert.  I  had  filled  my  pockets  with  Fruit  and 
Bread  (which  I  am  afraid  I  did  not  come  very  honestly  by^  and  indeed 
admit  that  Gnawbit's  Larder  and  Orchard  found  me  in  Provender),  and 
was  so  able  to  break  my  fast.  And  my  Guinea,  I  remembered,  was  still 
unchanged.  I  had  a  dim  kind  of  impression  that  I  was  bound  to  Charl- 
wood  Chase,  to  join  the  Blacks,  of  whom  the  Old  Gentleman  had  spoken; 
but  I  was  not  in  any  Hurry  to  get  to  my  Goal.  I  was  Free,  albeit  a  Run- 
away, and  felt  all  the  delights  of  Independence.  You  whose  pleasures 
lie  in  Bowers,  and  Beds,  and  Cards,  and  Wine,  can  little  judge  of  the 
Ease  felt  by  him  who  is  indeed  a  Beggar  and  pursued,  but  is  at  Liberty. 
I  remember  being  in  hiding  once  with  a  Gentleman  Robber,  who  had,  by 
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the  aid  of  a  File  and  a  Friend,  contrived  to  give  the  Galleys  leg-bail,  and 
who  for  days  afterwards  was  never  tired  of  patting  and  smoothing  his 
ancles,  and  saying,  "Twas  there  the  shackles  galled  me  so."  Poor 
rogue !  he  was  soon  afterwards  laid  by  the  heels  and  swung ;  for  there 
is  no  Neck  Verse  in  France  to  save  a  Gentleman  from  the  Gallows. 

Towards  evening  my  gall  began  to  grate  somewhat  with  the  sense  of 
mine  own  utter  loneliness ;  and  for  a  moment  I  Wavered  between  the 
resolve  to  go  Forward,  and  a  slavish  prompting  to  return  to  my  Tyrant, 
and  suffer  all  the  torments  his  cruelty  could  visit  me  with.  Then,  as  a 
middle  course,  I  thought  I  would  creep  back  to  my  kennel  and  die  there; 
but  I  was  happily  dissuaded  firom  such  a  mean  surrender  to  Fortune's 
Spites  through  the  all -unknowing  agency  of  a  Bull,  that,  spying 
me  firom  afar  off  where  he  was  feeding,  came  thundering  across  two 
fields  and  through  a  shallow  stream,  routed  me  up  from  my  refuge, 
and  chased  me  into  the  open.  I  have  often  since  been  thankful  to  this 
imgovernable  Beast  (that  would  have  Tossed,  and  perchance  Gored  me 
sorely,  had  he  got  at  me),  and  seldom,  in  later  life,  when  I  have  felt 
weak  and  wavering  in  the  pursuit  of  a  profitable  purpose,  have  I  failed  to 
remember  the  BuU,  and  how  he  chased  me  out  of  Distempered  Idleness 
into  Activity. 

The  Sun  had  begun  to  welk  in  the  west  by  the  time  I  had  mustered 
up  enough  coiu'age  to  come  into  the  High  Road,  which  I  had  an  un- 
certain idea  stretched  away  from  Gnawbit's  house,  and  towards  Reading. 
But  suddenly  recalling  the  Danger  of  travelling  by  the  Highway,  where 
I  might  be  met  by  Horsemen  or  Labouring  persons  sent  in  quest  of  me, 
— for  it  did  not  enter  my  mind  that  I  was  too  worthless  a  scholar  to  be 
Pursued,  and  that  Gnawbit  was,  'tis  likely  enough,  more  Pleased  than 
sorry  to  be  Rid  of  me, — I  branched  off  from  the  main  to  the  left ;  so 
walking,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  many  miles.  I  grew  grievously  hungry. 
No  more  Bread  or  Apples  remained  in  my  pouch ;  but  I  still  had  my 
Guinea,  so  I  deemed,  and  resolved  that  if  I  came  upon  any  House  of 
Entertainment,  I  would  sup.  For  indeed,  while  all  Nature  round  me 
seemed  to  be  taking  some  kind  of  Sustenance,  it  was  hard  that  I,  a 
Christian,  should  go  to  bed  (or  into  another  Fox-hole,  for  bed  I  had 
none,  and  yet  had  slept  in  my  time  in  a  grand  chamber  in  Hanover 
Square)  with  an  empty  belly.  The  Earth  was  beginning  to  drink  up 
the  dews,  like  an  insatiate  toper  as  she  is.  I  passed  a  flock  of  sheep 
biting  their  hasty  supper  from  the  grass;  and  each  one  with  a  little 
cloud  of  gnats  buzzing  around  it,  that  with  feeble  stings,  poor  insects, 
were  trying  for  their  supper  too.  And  'tis  effect  we  have  upon  one 
another.  The  birds  had  taken  home  their  worm- cheer  to  the  little  ones  in 
the  nests,  and  were  singing  their  after-supper  songs,  very  sweetly  bat 
drowsily.  /Twas  too  late  in  the  year  for  the  Nightingale, — ^that  I  knew, 
— ^but  the  jolly  Blackbird  was  in  fiill  feather  and  voice ;  and  prMently 
there  swept  by  me  a  great  Owl,  going  home  to  feast,  I  will  be  bound,  in 
Ms  boUow  tree;  and  with  iiot\mv^\ei&^  ^Wu  ^  ?ldd  Mouse  fixr  his  Bnpper, 
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the  rascal.  Twas  a  wicked  imagining,  but  I  could  not  help  thinking,  as 
I  heard  the  birds  carolling  so  merrily, — and  how  thej  keep  so  plump 
upon  so  little  to  eat  is  always  to  me  a  marvel,  until  I  remember  witli 
what  loving  care  Heaven  daily  spreads  their  table  from  Nature's  infinite 
ordinary, — how  choice  a  Refection  a  dish  of  birds'  eggs,  so  of)en  idly 
stolen  and  blown  hollow  by  us  boys,  would  make.  The  feathered  crea- 
tures are  a  forgiving  folk ;  and  'tis  not  unlikely  that  the  Children  in  the 
Wood  had  often  gone  birds'-nestiog :  but  when  they  were  dead,  the 
kindly  Red  Jerkins  forgave  all  their  little  maraudings,  and  covered  them 
with  leaves,  as  though  the  children  had  strewn  them  crumbs  or  brought 
them  worms  from  January  to  December.  Onawbit  was  a  wretch  who  used 
to  kill  the  Robins,  and  for  that,  if  for  naught  else,  he  will  surely  howl. 

By  and  by,  when  darkness  was  coming  down  like  a  playhouse  curtain^ 
and  the  Northern  waggoner  up  yonder — how  often  have  I  watched  him  at 
sea ! — ^was  yoking  his  seven  cart-mares  to  the  steadfast  star,  I  came  upon 
a  Man — the  first  I  had  seen  since  the  Old  Gentleman  bade  me  begone 
with  my  Guinea,  and  join  the  Blacks.  This  Man  was  not  walking  or 
running,  nay  nor  sitting  nor  lying  as  Lazars  do  in  hedges.  But  he 
tumbled  out  of  the  quicket  as  it  were,  and  came  to  me  with  short  leaps^ 
making  as  though  he  .would  Devour  me.  We  schoolboys  had  talked 
often  enough  about  Claude  Duval  and  the  Golden  Farmer,  and  I  set 
this  Dreadfrd  Being  down  at  once  as  a  Highwayman ;  so  down  I  went 
Plump  on  my  knees  and  Roared  for  mercy,  as  I  was  wont  to  do  to 
Gnawbit,  till  I  learnt  that  no  Roaring  would  make  him  desist  from  his 
brutish  purpose.  It  was  darkish  now,  and  I  well-nigh  fancied  the  Man 
was  indeed  my  wicked  Master,  for  he  had  an  uplifted  weapon  in  his 
hand  ^  but  when  he  came  nearer  to  me,  I  found  that  it  was  not  a  cane 
nor  a  thong,  but  a  Great  Flail,  which  he  whirled  over  his  head,  and  then 
brought  down  on  the  ground  with  a  Thwack,  making  the  Night  Flies 
dance. 

'^  You  Imp  of  mischief,"  said  the  man,  as  he  seized  me  by  the  collar 
and  shook  me  roughly,  ^^what  are  you  doing  here,  spying  on  honest 
folks  ?    Speak,  or  I'll  brain  you  with  this  Flail." 

I  thought  it  best  to  tell  tins  terrible  man  the  Truth. 

"If  you  please,  sir,"  I  answered,  trembling,  "IVe  run  away." 

"  Run  away  from  where,  you  egg  ?" 

"  From  Gnawbit's,  sir." 

"And  who  the  pest  is  Gnawbit,  you  hempen  babe?" 

"  My  schoolmaster,  sir." 

"  Ha !  that's  good,"  the  Man  replied,  loosening  his  hold  somewhat 
on  my  collar,     "  And  what  did  you  run  away  for  ?" 

I  told  him  in  broken  sentences  my  short  Story — of  my  Sufferings  at 
School,  at  least,  but  never  saying  a  wofd  about  my  being  a  little  Gentle- 
man, and  the  son  of  a  Lady  of  Quality  in  Hanover  Square. 

'^  And  where  are  you  going  ?"  the  Man  asked,  when  I  had  finished. 

I  told  him  that  I  was  on  my  way  to  Chailwood  CYL^sfii^  \ft  \wa.*Oafe 
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Blacks.  And  then  he  asked  me  whether  I  had  any  Money,  whereto  I 
answered  that  I  had  a  Guinea ;  and  little  doubting  in  my  Quaking  Heart 
but  that  he  would  presently  Wrench  it  from  me,  if  haply  he  were  not 
minded  to  have  Meal  as  well  as  Malt,  and  brain  me  as  he  had  threatened. 
But  he  forbore  to  offer  me  violence,  and,  quite  releasing  his  hold,  said, 

^'  I  suppose  you'd  like  some  supper." 

I  said  that  I  had  not  broken  my  fast  for  many  hours,  and  was  dead 
a-hungered. 

'^  And  wouldn't  mind  supping  with  the  Blacks  in  Gharlwood  Chase, 
eh  ?"  he  continued. 

I  rather  gave  him  to  understand  that  such  was  not  only  my  Wish 
but  my  Ambition. 

*'  Come  along  to  the  Blacks,  then,"  said  the  Man.  "  Tm  one  oj^emr 

He  drew  a  Lantern  from  under  his  garments  as  he  spoke,  and  letting 
out  the  Light  from  the  slide,  passed  it  over,  and  up  and  down,  his  Face 
and  Figure.  Then  did  I  see  with  Horror  and  Amazement  that  both  his 
Countenance  and  his  Raiment  were  all  smirched  and  bewrayed  with  dabs 
and  patches  of  what  seemed  soot  or  blackened  grease.  It  was  a  once 
white  Smock  or  Gaberdine  that  made  the  chief  part  of  his  apparel ;  and 
this,  with  the  black  patches  on  it,  gave  him  a  Pied  appearance  fearful  to 
behold.  There  was  on  his  head  what  looked  like  a  great  bundle  of  black 
rags  \  and  tufts  of  hair  that  might  have  been  pulled  out  of  the  mane  of  a 
wild  horse  grew  out  from  either  side  of  his  face,  and  wreathed  its  lower 
half. 

"Come  along,"  repeated  the  Man;  "we'll  blacken  you  bravely  in 
time,  my  Chicken-skin," 

And  so  he  grasped  my  hand  in  his, — and  when  I  came  to  look  at  it 
afterwards,  I  found  it  smeared  with  sable,  and  with  great  black  finger- 
marks upon  it, — and  led  me  away.  We  journeyed  on  in  the  Dark — for 
he  had  put  up  his  Lantern — for  another  good  half  hour,  he  singing  to 
himself  from  time  to  time  some  hoarse  catches  of  song  having  reference 
to  Eomd  "  Billy  Boys,"  that  I  conjectured  were  his  companions.  And  so 
we  struck  from  by-lane  into  by-lane,  and  presently  into  a  Plantation,  and 
then  through  a  gap  in  a  Hedge,  and  through  a  Ditch  full  of  Brambles, 
which  galled  my  legs  sorely.  I  was  half  asleep  by  this  time,  and  was 
only  brought  to  full  wakefulness  by  the  deep  baying  as  of  a  Dog  some 
few  yards,  as  it  seemed,  from  us. 

The  Lantern's  light  gleamed  forth  again;  and  in  the  circle  of  Clear  it 
made  I  could  see  we  were  surrounded  by  tall  Trees  that  with  thdr 
long  crooked  Arms  looked  as  though  they  would  entwine  me  in  deadly 
embraces. 

"  Hist  I"  the  man  said  very  low.  "  That's  surely  Black  Towzer's 
tongue."  And  to  my  huge  dismay  he  set  up  a  sad  responsive  Howl,  very 
like  unto  that  of  a  Dog,  but  not  at  all  akin  to  the  voice  of  a  Man. 

The  answer  to  this  was  a  whistle,  and  human  speech,  saying, 

'^  Black  JowlerT 
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''  Black  Towzer^  for  a  spade  Ouinea!"  mj  companion  made  answer^ 
and  in  another  moment  there  came  bounding  towards  us  another  fellow 
in  the  same  blackened  masquerade  as  he,  and  with  another  Lantern.  He 
had  with  him,  besides,  a  shaggy  hound  that  smelt  me  suspiciously  and 
prowled  round  me,  growling  low,  I  shivering  the  whiles. 

^^What  have  we  here?"  asked  the  Second  Black;  for  I  made  no 
doubt  now  but  that  my  Company  were  of  that  Confederacy. 

**  Kid  loose,"  replied  he  who  was  to  take  me  to  supper.  "  Given  the 
keepers  the  slip,  and  run  down  by  Billy  Boys'  park.  Aha!"  and  he 
whispered  his  comrade  ruffian. 

Out  went  the  Lanterns  again,  and  he  who  answered  to  the  name  of 
Jowler  tightened  his  grasp,  and  bade  me  for  a  young  Tyburn  Token 
quicken  my  pace.  So  we  walked  and  walked  again,  poor  I  as  sore  as 
a  pilgrim  tramping  up  the  Hill  to  Louth — which  I  have  many  times 
seen  in  those  parts — with  Shards  in  his  shoes.  Then  it  must  come, 
forsooth,  to  more  whistling ;  and  the  same  Play  being  over,  we  had  one 
more  Lantern  to  our  Band,  and  one  more  Scurvy  Companion  as  Black  as 
a  Flag,*  who  in  their  kennel  Tongue  was  Mungo.  And  by  and  by  we 
were  joined  by  Surly,  and  Black  Tom,  and  Grumps ;  and  so  with  these 
iive  Men,  who  were  pleased  to  be  called  as  the  Beasts  are,  I  stumbled 
along,  tired,  and  drowsy,  and  famishing,  and  thinking  my  journey  would 
never  come  to  an  end. 

Surely  it  must  have  been  long  past  midnight  when  we  made  a  halt; 
and  all  the  five  lanterns  being  lit,  and  making  so  many  dancing  wheels 
of  yellow,  I  found  that  we  were  still  encircled  by  those  tall  trees  with 
the  twining  arms.  And  Jowler — for  it  useless  to  speak  of  my  con- 
doctor  according  to  Human  Rule — gave  me  a  rough  pat  on  the  shoulder, 
and  bade  me  cheer  up,  for  that  I  should  have  my  supper  very  soon  now. 
All  five  then  joined  in  a  whistle  so  sharp,  so  clear,  and  so  wedl  sustained, 
that  it  sounded  well-nigh  melodious ;  and  to  tliis  there  came,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  seconds,  the  noise  as  of  a  little  peevish  Terrier  barking. 

'*  True  as  Touchwood,"  cried  Black  Jowler.  "  In,  Billy  Boys,  and  hey 
for  fat  and  flagons." 

With  this  he  takes  me  by  the  shoulders,  telling  me  to  fear  naught, 
and  spend  my  money  like  a  gentleman,  and  bundles  me  before  him 
till  we  came  to  something  hard,  as  board.  This  I  presently  found  was  a 
door ;  and  in  an  instant  I  was  in  the  midst  of  a  kind  of  Tavern  parlour, 
all  lighted  up  with  great  candles  stuck  into  lumps  of  clay,  and  face  to 
face  with  the  Fattest  Woman  I  ever  saw  in  my  life. 

"  Mother  Moll  Drum,"  quoth  my  conductor,  "  save  you,  and  give  me 
a  quart  of  three  threads,  or  I  faint  Body  o'  me,  was  ever  green  plover 
so  pulled  as  I  was." 

The  Fat  Woman  he  called  Mother  Moll  Drum  was  to  all  seeming  in 


*  "  J£y  Flag"  in  the  original  Ms. ;  but  I  put  it  down  as  a  slip  of  the  pen,  and 
altered  it. — G.  A.  S. 
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no  very  blessed  temper ;  for  she  bade  Jowler  go  hang  for  a  lean  polecat, 
imd  be  cursed  meanwhile,  and  that  she  would  draw  him  naught. 

^'  Come^  come,  Mother/'  Jowler  said,  making  as  though  to  appease 
her^  ^^  what  be  these  tantrums  ?  Come,  draw ;  for  I'm  as  thirsty  as  an 
hour-glass^  poor  wretch,  that  has  felt  sand  run  through  his  giillet  any 
time  these  twenty  years." 

"  Draw  for  yourself,  rogue,"  says  Mother  Drum ;  "  there's  naught  FU 
serve  you  with,  unless,  indeed,  I  were  bar- woman  at  St.  Giles's  Pound,  and 
had  to  froth  you  your  last  quart,  as  you  went  up  the  Heavy  Hill  to  Tyburn." 

"  We  shall  all  go  there  in  time — good  time,"  breaks  in  a  deep  solemn 
voice,  drawn  somehow  through  the  nose,  and  coming  from  the  Man-Dog 
they  called  Grumps ;  '^  meanwhile,  0  greasy  woman,  let  the  beverage  our 
brother  asked  for  be  drawn,  and  I,  even  Grumps,  will  partake  thereof, 
and  ask  a  blessing." 

^^  Woman  yourself!"  cries  Moll  Drum,  in  a  rage.  "Woman  your- 
self; and  T —  in  your  teeth,  and  woman  to  the  mother  that  bore  you,  and 
sat  in  the  stocks  for  Lightness !  Who  are  you,  quotha,  old  reverend 
smock  with  the  splay  foot  ?  Come  up,  now,  prithee,  Bridewell  Bird  !  Yon 
will  drink,  will  you  ?  I  saw  no  dust  or  cobwebs  come  out  of  your  mouth* 
Go  hang,  you  moon-calf,  false  faucet,  you  roaring  horse-courser,  you  ranger 
of  TurnbuU,  jou  dull  malt-house  with  a  mouth  of  a  peck  and  the  sign 
of  the  swallow  above." 

By  this  time  Mother  Drum  was  well-nigh  out  of  breath,  and  panted, 
and  looked  so  hot,  that  they  might  have  put  her  tip  by  TempleBar  on  Queen 
Bess's  birthnight  for  a  Bonfire,  and  so  saved  Tar  Barrels.  And  as  shs 
spoke  she  brandished  a  large  Frying  Pan,  from  which  great  drops  of  hot 
grease — smelling  very  savoury  by  the  way — dropped  on  to  the  suokded 
floor.  The  other  Blacks  seemed  in  nowise  disturbed  by  this  Dispute, 
but  were  rather  amused  thereby,  and  gathered  in  a  ring  round  Jowler  and 
Grumps  and  the  Fat  Woman,  laughing. 

"  Never  mind,  Mother  Drum,"  quoth  one ;  "  she  was  a  pig- woman 
once  in  Bartlemy  Fan*,  and  lost  her  temper  through  the  heat  of  a  eoal- 
fire  roasting  porkers.  Was't  not  hot.  Mother  Drum  1  was  not  Topket  t 
kind  of  cool  cellar  to  it?" 

It  was  Siu'ly  who  spoke,  and  Mother  Drum  turns  on  him  in  a  rage. 

"  You  lie,  you  pannierman's  by-blow !"  she  cried ;  "  you  bony  muok- 
fowl,  with  the  bony  back  sticking  out  like  the  ace  of  spades  on  the  point 
of  a  small-sword !  you  Ue,  Bobchin,  Changeling,  Horseleech!  'Slid,  yon 
Shrovetide  Cutpurse,  I'll  scald  your  hide  with  gravy,  I  will !" 

^'  Ware  the  pan,  ware  the  pan !"  all  the  Blacks  cried  out;  for  the  Good 
Woman  made  a  flourish  as  though  she  would  have  carried  out  her  threat; 
whereupon  my  Man- Dog,  Jowler,  thought  it  was  time  to  interpose,  and 
spoke. 

"  There's  no  harm  in  Mother  Drum,  but  that  her  temper's  as  hot  as 
ber  pan,  and  we  are  late  to  supper.     Come,  Mother,  Draw  for  u%  and 
save  JOU  still.     I'll  treat  yo\x  U>  Wtiv^'Vit^sA^  ^IXerN^xda." 
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"  What  did  he  call  me  Pig^- Woman  for?"  she  gnimbled,  but  still  half 
moUified.  "  What  if  I  did  waste  my  youth  and  prime  in  cooking  of 
porkers  in  a  booth ;  I  am  no  cutpurse.  I,  I  never  shoved  the  tumbler  for 
tail-drawing"  or  poll-snatching*  on  a  levee-day.*  But  I  will  draw  for  you, 
and  welcome  my  g'uests  of  the  game." 

"  And  Supper,  good  Moll,  Supper,"  added  Jowler. 

''  An  you  had  not  hindered  me,  it  would  have  been  ready  upstairs. 
There  are  more  upstairs  besides  you  that  hunger  after  the  fat  and  the 
lean.  But  can  you  sup  without  a  cook  ?  Will  venison  run  off  the  spit 
ready  roasted,  think  you,  like  the  pigs  in  Lubberland,  that  jump  down 
your  throat,  and  cry  7vee  wee  .*" 

She  began  to  bustle  about,  and  summoned,  by  the  name  of  Cicely 
Grip — adding  thereto  the  epithet  of  "  faggot" — a  stout  serving-lass,  who 
might  have  been  comely  enough,  but  whose  face  and  hands  wer6  very 
nearly  as  black  as  those  of  the  Man- Dog's.  This  wench  brought  a 
number  of  brown  jugs  full  of  beer,  and  the  Blacks  took  to  di-inking  with 
much  zest.  Then  Jowler,  who  seemed  a  kind  of  lieutenant,  in  some 
authority  over  them,  gave  the  word  of  command  to  "Peel;"  and  they 
hastened  to  leave  the  room,  which  was  but  a  mean  sort  of  barn-Hke  cham- 
ber, with  bai'e  walls,  a  wattled  roof,  and  a  number  of  rough  wooden  tables 
and  settles,  all  littered  with  jugs  and  Tobacco  pipes.  So  I  and  the  Fat 
Woman  and  Jowler,  Cicely  Grip  having  betaken  herself  to  the  kitchen, 
were  left  together. 

"Cicely  will  dish  up.  Mother  Di-um,"  he  says;  "you  have  fried 
ooUops  enow  for  us,  I  tix)w ;  and  if  more  are  wanted  for  the  Billy  Boys^ 
you  can  to  your  pan  again.  You  began  your  brandy  pottage  too  early 
to-night.  Mother.  Let  us  have  no  more  of  your  vapours  twixt  this  and 
day-break,  prithee.    What  would  Captain  Night  say?" 

"  Captain  Night  be  hanged !" 

"  He  will  be  hanged,  as  our  brother  Surly  has  it,  in  good  time,  I  doubt 
it  not.  Meanwhile,  order  must  be  kept  at  the  Stag  o*  Tyne.  Get  you  and 
draw  the  dram  I  promised  you ;  and.  Mother,  wash  me  this  little  lad's  face 
and  hands,  that  he  may  sit  down  to  meat  with  us  in  a  seemly  manner." 

"  Who  the  Chnk  is  he?"  asked  Mother  Drum,  eyeing  me  with  no  very 
Great  Favour. 

"  He  says  he  is  little  Boy  Jack,"  answered  Mr.  Jowler  gravely.  "We 
will  give  him  another  name  before  we  have  done  with  him.  Meantime  he 
has  a  guinea  in  his  pocket  to  pay  his  shot,  and  that's  enough  for  the  fat 
old  Alewife  of  the  Stag  o'  Tyne." 

"  Fat  again !"  muttered  Mother  Drum.  "  Is  it  a  'Sizes  matter  to  be 
full  of  flesh  ?     I  be  fat  indeed,"  she  answered  with  a  sigh,  "  and  must 

*  Madam  Drum,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out  tbc  argot  of  tlio  day,  here  insinuated 
that  her  opponent  had  been  corrected  at  the  cart's  tail  for  stealing  swords  out  of 
the  scabbards,  and  conveying  wigs  from  the  heads  of  their  owners,  two  crimes  which 
hftTe  become  obsolete  since  the  Quality  have  ceased  to  wear  swords  and  peniwigs. 
— G.  A.  S. 
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have  a  chair  let  out  o'  the  sides  for  me,  that  these  poor  old  hips  may  haye 
play.     And  I,  that  was  of  so  huxom  a  figure." 

"  Never  mind  your  Figure,  Mother,"  remarked  my  Conductor,  *'  but 
do  my  bidding,  I'll  e'en  go  and  peel  tooj"  and  without  more  ado 
he  leaves  us. 

Madam  Drum  went  into  her  kitchen  and  fetched  forth  a  Tin  Bowl 
lull  of  hot  suds,  and  with  these  she  washed  me  as  she  had  been  directed. 
I  bore  it  all  unresistingly — likewise  a  scrubbing  with  a  rough  towel. 
Then,  when  my  hair  was  kempt  with  an  old  Felting  comb,  almost  too^* 
less,  I  felt  refreshed  and  hungrier  than  ever.  But  Mother  Drum  never 
ceased  to  complain  of  having  been  called  fat. 

"  Time  was,  my  smooth-faced  Coney,"  she  said,  "  that  I  was  as  hthe 
and  Umber  as  you  are,  and  was  called  Jaunty  Peg.  And  now  poor  old 
Moll  cooks  collops  for  those  that  are  born  to  dance  jigs  in  chains  for  the 
north-east  wind  to  play  the  fiddle  to.  Time  was  when  a  whole  army 
followed  me,  when  I  beat  the  drum  before  the  great  Duke." 

"  What  Duke  ?"  I  asked,  looking  up  at  her  great  red  face. 

^^  What  Duke,  milksop !  Why,  who  should  I  mean  but  the  Duke 
that  won  Hochstedt  and  Ramilies  : — the  Ace  of  Trumps,  my  dear,  that 
saved  the  Queen  of  Hearts,  the  good  Queen  Anne,  so  bravely.  What 
Duke  should  I  mean  but  John  o'  Marlborough  ?" 

"  I  have  seen  Aim,"  I  said,  with  childish  gravity. 

"Seen  him!  when  and  where,  loblolly-boy?  You're  too  young  to 
have  been  a  drummer." 

'^  I  saw  him,'*  I  answered,  blushing  and  stammering ;  '^  I  saw  him 
when — ^when  I  was  a  Uttle  Gentleman." 

"  Lord  save  us !"  cries  Mother  Drum,  bursting  into  a  jolly  laugh. 
"A  Gentleman !  singe  when,  yourjjordship,  I  pray  ?  But  we're  all  Grentle- 
folks  here,  I  trow ;  and  Captain  Night's  the  Marquis  of  Aylesbury  JaiL 
A  Gentleman !  oho !" 

Hereupon,  and  which,  to  my  great  relief,  quitted  me  of  the  perturba- 
tion brought  on  by  a  Rash  Admission,  there  came  three  knocks  from 
above,  and  Mother  Drum  said  hundedly,  "  Supper,  supper ;"  and  opening 
a  side-door,  pushes  me  on  to  a  staircase,  and  tells  me  to  mount,  and  pull  a 
reverence  to  the  company  I  found  at  table. 

Twenty  steps  brought  me  to  another  door  I  found  on  the  jar,  and  I 
passed  into  a  great  room  with  a  roof  of  wooden  joists,  and  a  vast  table 
in  the  middle  set  out  with  supper.  There  was  no  table-cloth ;  but  there 
were  plenty  of  meats  smoking  hot  in  great  pewter  dishes.  I  never  saw, 
either,  so  many  bottles  and  glasses  on  one  board  in  my  life ;  and  besides 
these,  there  was  good  store  of  great  shining  Flagons,  carved  and  chased, 
which  I  afterwards  knew  to  be  of  Solid  Silver. 

Round  this  table  were  gathered  at  least  Twenty  Men ;  and  but  for 

their  voices  I  should  never  have  known  that  five  among  them  were  my 

companions  of  just  now.    For  all  were  attired'in  a  very  brave  Manner, 

wore  wigs  and  powder  and  einbTovdei^d.  '^m\ftfi»X&\  \&^tfa^li^  what  I 
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thoDght  stnnge,  each  man  dined  in  boots,  with  a  gold-laced  hat  on  his 
heady  and  his  Hanger  bj  his  side,  and  a  brace  of  Pistols  on  the  table 
beside  him.  Yet  I  must  make  two  exceptions  to  this  rule.  He  whom 
they  called  Surlj  had  on  a  full  frizzed  wig  and  a  cassock  and  bands,  that, 
but  for  his  rascal  face,  would  have  put  me  in  mind  of  the  Parson  at  St. 
George's,  Hanorer  Square,  who  always  seemed  to  be  so  angry  with  me. 
Surly  was  Chaplain,  and  said  Grace,  and  ate  and  drank  more  than  any  one 
there.  Lastly,  at  the  table's  head  sat  a  thin,  pale,  proper  kind  of  a  man, 
wearing  his  own  hair  long,  in  a  silken  club,  dressed  in  the  pink  of  Fashion, 
as  though  he  were  bidden  to  a  birthday,  with  a  dandy  rapier  at  his  side, 
and  instead  of  Pistols,  a  Black  Velvet  Visor  laid  by  the  side  of  his  plate. 
He  had  very  large  blue  eyes  and  very  fair  hair.  He  might  have  been 
some  thirty-five  years  old,  and  the  guests,  who  treated  him  with  much 
deference,  addressed  him  as  Captain  Night. 

Mr.  Jowler,  whose  hat  had  as  brave  a  cock  as  any  there,  made  me  sit 
by  him ;  and,  with  three  more  knocks  and  the  Parson's  Grace,  we  all  fell 
to  supper.  They  helped  me  plentifully,  and  I  ate  my  fill.  Then  my 
friend  g^ve  me  a  silver  porringer  hill  of  wine-and-water.  It  was  all  very 
good ;  but  I  knew  not  what  viands  I  was  eating,  and  made  bold  to  ask 
Jowler. 

"  'Tis  venison,  boy,  that  was  never  shot  by  the  King's  keeper,"  he 
answered.  ^^  But,  if  you  would  be  free  of  Charl  wood  Chase,  and  wish  to 
get  out  yet  with  a  whole  skin,  I  should  advise  you  to  eat  your  meat  and 
ask  no  questions." 

I  was  very  much  frightened  at  this,  and  said  no  more  until  the  end  of 
Sapper.  When  they  had  finished,  they  fell  to  drinking  of  Healths,  great 
bowls  of  Punch  being  brought  to  them  for  that  purpose.  The  first  toast 
was  the  King,  and  that  fell  to  Jowler. 

^^The  King !"  says  he,  rising. 

" Over  the  water?"  they  ask. 

"  No,"  answers  Jowler.  "  The  King  every  where.  King  James, 
and  God  bless  him." 

"  I  won't  drink  tJiaty*  objects  the  Chaplain.  "  You  know  I  am  a 
King  George  man." 

"  Drink  the  Foul  Fiend,  an'  you  will,"  retorts  the  Proposer.  "  You'd 
be  stanch  and  true  either  way.     Now,  Billy  Boys,  the  King !" 

And  they  fell  to  tumbling  down  on  their  knees,  and  drinking  His 
Majesty  in  brimming  bumpers.  I  joined  in  the  ceremony  perforce,  although 
I  knew  nothing  about  King  James,  save  that  Monarch  my  Grand- 
mother used  to  Speak  about,  who  Withdrew  himself  from  these  kingdoms 
in  the  year  1688 ;  and  at  Church  'twas  King  George  they  were  wont  to 
pray  for,  and  not  King  James.  And  Uttle  did  I  ween  that,  in  drinking 
this  Great  Person  on  my  knees,  I  was  disobeying  the  Precept  of  my  dear 
dead  Kinswoman. 

^'  I  have  a  bad  foot,"  quoth  Captain  Night,  ^^  and  cannot  stir  from 
my  chair;  but  I  drink  all  healths  that  come  ftomlo^^lYiedx^'^ 
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Many  more  Healths  followed.  The  Chaplain  gave  the  Churchy  ^^and 
confusion  to  Old  Rapine,  that  goes  about  robbing  chancels  of  their  chalioeB, 
and  pai^sons  of  their  dues,  and  the  very  poor-box  of  alms."  And  then 
they  drank,  ^' Vert  and  Venison/'  and  then,  '^A  black  £ftce,  a  white  smock, 
and  a  red  hand."  And  then  they  betook  themselves  to  Roaring  chorusesi 
and  Smoking  and  Drinking  galore,  until  I  fell  fast  asleep  in  my  chair. 

I  woke  up  not  much  before  Noon  the  next  day,  in  a  neat  little  cham- 
ber very  cleanly  appointed ;  but  found  to  my  surprise  that,  in  addition  to 
my  own  clothes,  there  was  laid  by  my  bedside  a  little  Smock  or  Gab6^ 
dine  of  coarse  linen,  and  a  bowl  full  of  some  sooty  stuff  that  made  me 
shudder  to  look  at.  And  my  Surprise  was  heightened  into  amazed  aston- 
ishment when,  having  donned  my  own  garments, '  and  while  curiouilj 
turning  over  the  Gaberdine,  there  came  a  knock,  and  anon  ste[^)ed 
into  the  room  that  same  comely  Servant-maid  that  had  ridden  with  us  in 
the  Wagon  six  months  since,  on  that  sad  journey  to  school,  and  that  had 
been  so  kind  to  me  in  the  way  of  new  milk  and  cheesecakes. 

She  was  very  smartly  dressed,  with  a  gay  flowered  apron,  and  a  fly- 
cap  all  over  glass-beads,  like  so  many  Blue-bottles.  And  she  had  a 
gold  brooch  in  her  stomacher,  and  fine  thread  hose,  and  red  Heels  to  hat 
shoes. 

She  was  as  kind  to  me  as  ever,  and  told  me  that  I  was  among  those 
who  would  treat  me  well,  and  stand  my  friends,  if  I  obeyed  their  com- 
mands. And  I,  who,  I  confess,  had  by  this  time  begun  to  look  on  the 
Blacks  and  their  Ways  with  a  kind  of  Schoolboy  glee,  rose,  nothing  loth, 
and  donned  the  Strange  Accoutrements  my  entertainers  provided  fx 
me.  'i'he  girl  helped  me  to  dress,  smiling  and  giggling  mightily  the 
while ;  but,  as  I  dressed,  I  could  not  help  calling  her  by  the  name  she  had 
given  me  in  ^he  Wagon,  and  asking  how  she  had  come  into  that  strange 
Place. 

'^  Hush,  hush !"  says  she.  '^  I'm  Marian  now,  Maid  Marian,  that 
Hves  with  Mother  Drum,  and  serves  the  Gentlemen  Blacks,  and  brings 
Captain  Night  his  morning  Draught.  None  of  us  are  called  by  our  real 
names  at  the  Stag  o'  Tyne,  my  dear.    We  all  are  in  No-man's-land.'' 

"But  where  is  No-man's-land,  and  what  is  the  Stag  o'  TyneT 
I  asked,  as  she  slipped  the  Gaberdine  over  my  head. 

"  No-man's-land  is  just  in  the  left-hand  top  Comer  of  Gharlwood 
Chase,  after  you  have  turned  to  the  left,  and  gone  as  &r  forward  as  you 
can  by  taking  two  steps  backwards  for  every  one  straight  on,"  answers 
the  saucy  hussy.  "  And  the  Stag  o'  Tyne*s  even  a  Christian  House  of 
Entertainment  that  Mother  Drum  keeps." 

"  And  who  is  Mother  Drum  ?"  I  resxuned,  my  eyes  opening  wider 
than  ever. 

"  A  decent  Alewife,  much  given  to  grease,  and  that  cooks  the  Kijig's 
Venison  for  Captain  Night  and  his  Gentlemen  Blacks." 

"  And  Captain  Night,— who  is  he  ?" 

"  Ask  me  no  questions,  and  I'll  tell  you  no  lies,"  she  makoi  n>pij^ 
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^*  Captain  Night  is  a  Oentleman  everj  inch  of  him,  and  as  sure  as  Tom  o' 
Ten  Thousand." 

"  And  the  Gentlemen  Blacks  ?" 

"  Yoa*re  mighty  particular/'  quoth  she^  regarding  me  with  a  comical 
look.  ^^  Well,  my  dear,  since  you  are  to  be  a  Black  yourself,  and  a 
Gentleman  to  boot,  I  don't  mind  teUing  you.  The  Gentlemen  Blacks  are 
all  Bold  Hearts,  that  like  to  kill  the  Eang's  Venison  without  a  Banger's 
Warrant,  and  to  eat  of  it  without  paying  Fee  nor  Royalty,  and  that 
drink  of  the  very  best — " 

"  And  that  have  Dog- whips  to  lay  about  the  shoulders  of  tattling 
minxes  and  curious  urchins,"  cries,  to  my  dismay,  a  voice  behind  us,  and 
80  to  us — ^by  his  voice  at  least —Captain  Night,  but  in  his  body  no  longer 
the  same  gay  spark  that  I  had  seen  the  night  before,  or  rather  that 
morning  early.  He  was  as  Black,  and  Hairy,  and  Savage-looking  as  any — 
as  Jowler,  or  any  one  of  that  Dark  Gang ;  and  in  no  way  differed  from 
them,  save  that  on  the  middle  finger  of  his  Right  Hand  there  glittered, 
from  out  all  his  Grease  and  Soot,  a  Great  Diamond  Ring. 

"Come,"  he  cries,  "  Mistress  Nimble  Tongue,  will  you  be  giving  your 
Red  Rag  a  gallop  yet,  and  Billy  Boys  waiting  to  breaJ^  their  Fast?  Des- 
patch, and  set  out  the  boy,  as  I  bade  you." 

"  I  am  no  kitchen-wench,  I,"  answers  the  Maid  of  the  Wagon,  toss- 
ing her  head.  "  Cicely  o'  the  Cinders  yonder  will  bring  you  to  your 
umble-pie,  and  a  Jack  of  small-beer  to  cool  you,  I  trow.  Was  it  live 
Charcoal  or  Seacoal  embers  that  you  swallowed  last  night.  Captain, 
makes  you  so  dry  this  morning ?' 

"  Never  mind,  Goody  Slack  Jaw,"  says  Captain  Night.  "  I  shall  be 
thirstier  anon  from  listening  to  your  prate.  Will  you  hurry  now.  Gad- 
fly, or  is  the  sun  to  sink  before  we  get  hounds  in  leash  ?" 

Thus  admomshed,  the  girl  takes  me  by  the  arm,  and,  without  more 
ado,  dips  a  rag  in  the  pot  of  black  pigment,  and  begins  to  smear  all  my 
hands,  and  face,  and  throat,  with  dabs  of  disguising  sLade.  And,  as  she 
bade  me  do  the  same  to  my  Garment,  and  never  spare  Soot,  I  fell  to 
work  too,  making  myself  into  the  likeness  of  a  Chimney -boy,  till  they 
might  have  taken  me  into  a  nursery  to  Frighten  naughty  children. 

Captain  Night  sat  by  himself  on  the  side  of  the  bed,  idly  clicking  a 
pistol-lock  till  such  time  as  he  proceeded  to  load  it,  the  which  thi>ew  me 
into  a  cold  tremor,  not  knowing  but  that  it  might  be  the  Custom  among 
the  Gentlemen  Blacks  to  blow  out  the  brains  in  the  morning  of  those  they 
had  feasted  over-night.  Yet,  as  there  never  was  Schoolboy,  I  suppose, 
but  deUghted  in  Soiling  of  his  raiment,  and  making  himself  as  Black  as 
any  Sweep  in  Whetstone  Park,  so  did  I  begin  to  feel  something  Uke  a 
Pleasure  in  being  masqueraded  up  to  this  Disguise,  and  began  to  wish 
for  a  Pistol  such  as  Captain  Night  had  in  his  Hand,  and  such  a  Diamond 
Ring  as  he  wore  on  his  finger. 

"  There !"  cries  the  Maid  of  the  Wagon,  when  I  was  well  Blacked, 
surveying  me  approvingly.    "  You're  a  real  imp  of  Charlwood  Chase 
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now.  Ugh !  thou  young  Rig  !  I'll  kiss  you  when  the  Captain  brings 
you  home,  and  good  soap  and  water  takes  off  those  mourning  weeds  before 
supper-time." 

She  had  clapped  a  great  Deerskin  cap  on  my  head,  and  giving  me  a 
friendly  pat,  was  going  off,  when  I  could  not  help  asking  her  in  a  sly 
whisper  what  had  become  of  the  Pewterer  of  Pannier  Alley. 

"  What !  you  remember  him,  do  you  V*  she  returned,  with  a  half- 
smile  and  a  half-sigh.  "  Well,  the  Pewterer's  here,  and  as  black  as  you 
are." 

"  But  I  thought  you  were  to  wed,"  I  remarked. 

'^  Well !"  she  went  on,  almost  fiercely,  "cannot  one  wed  at  the  Stag 
o'  Tyne?  We  have  a  brave  Chaplain  down-stairs, — as  good  as  a  Fleet 
Parson  any  day,  I  wuss." 

"  But  the  Pewterer  ?**  I  persisted. 

"  I'll  hang  the  Pewterer  round  thy  neck!"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  pet 
"  The  Pewterer  was  unfortunate  in  his  business,  and  so  took  to  the  Road; 
and  thus  we  have  all  come  together  in  Charlwood  Chase.  But  ask  me 
no  more  questions,  or  Captain  Night  will  be  deadly  angry.  Look,  he 
fumes  already." 

She  tripped  away  saying  this,  and  in  Time,  I  think;  for  indeed  the 
Captain  was  beginning  to  show  signs  of  impatience.  She  being  gone,  he 
took  me  on  his  knee,  all  Black  as  I  was,  and  in  a  voice  kind  enough, 
but  full  of  authority,  bade  me  tell  him  all  my  History  and  the  bare  troth, 
else  would  he  have  me  tied  neck  and  heels  and  thrown  to  the  fishes. 

So  I  told  this  strange  Man  all: — of  Hanover  Square,  and  my  earliest 
childhood.  Of  the  Unknown  Lady,  and  her  Behaviour  and  conversation, 
even  to  her  Death.  Of  her  Funeral,  and  the  harsh  bearing  of  Mistress 
Talmash  and  the  Steward  Cadwallader  unto  me  in  my  Helplessness  and 
Loneliness.  Of  my  being  smuggled  away  in  a  Wagon  and  sent  to  school 
to  Gnawbit,  and  of  the  Barbarous  cruelty  with  which  I  had  been  treated 
by  that  Monster.  And  finally,  of  the  old  Gentleman  that  used  to  ciy, 
**  Bear  it !  Bear  it !"  and  of  his  giving  me  a  Guinea,  and  bidding  me 
run  away. 

He  listened  to  all  I  had  to  say,  and  then  putting  me  down, 

"  A  strange  story,"  he  thoughtfully  remarks,  '^  and  not  learnt  out 
of  the  story-books  either,  or  I  sorely  err.  You  have  not  a  Lying  Face, 
my  man.  Wait  a  while  and  you'll  wear  a  Mask  thicker  than  all  that 
screen  of  soot  you  have  upon  you  now."  But  in  this  he  was  mistaken ; 
for  John  Dangerous  ever  scoined  deception,  and  through  life  has  always 
acted  fair  and  above-board. 

"  And  that  Guinea,"  he  continued.     "  Hast  it  still  ?" 

I  answered  that  I  had,  producing  it  as  I  spoke,  and  that  I  was 

ready  to  pay  my  Reckoning,  and  to  treat  him  and  the  others,  in  which, 

meseems,  there  spoke  less  of  the  little  Runaway  Schoolboy  that  had 

turned  Sweep,  than  of  the  Little  Gentleman  that  was  wont  to  be  a 

Patron  to  his  Grandmother's  \tvcc(ieN^Vxi\l«Miis«t'^^35jaa^ 
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"  Keep  thy  piece  of  Gold,"  lie  angwei-s,  with  a  smile.  *'  Thou  shalt 
pay  thy  footing  soon  enough.  Or  wilt  thou  go  forth  with  thy  Guinea 
and  spend  it,  and  be  taken  by  thy  Schoolmaster  to  be  whipped,  per- 
chance to  death  ?" 

I  replied  that  I  had  tlie  much  rather  stay  with  him^  and  the  Gentle- 
men. 

^'  The  less  said  of  the  '  Gentlemen'  the  better.  However,  'tis  all  one : 
we  are  all  Gentlemen  at  the  Stag  o'  Tyne.  Even  thou  art  a  Gentleman^ 
little  Ragamuff." 

'^I  am  a  Gentleman  of  long  descent;  and  my  fathers  have  fought 
and  bled  for  the  True  King ;  and  Norman  blood's  better  than  German 
puddle-mud,"  I  replied,  repeating  well-nigh  Mechanically  that  which  my 
dear  Kinswoman  had  said  to  me,  and  Instilled  into  me  many  and  many 
a  time.  In  my  degraded  Slavery,  I  had  fz;^//-nigh  forgotten  the  proud 
old  words ;  but  only  once  it  chanced  that  they  had  risen  up  unbidden, 
when  I  was  flouted  and  jeered  at  as  Little  Boy  Jack  by  my  schoolmates. 
Heaven  help  us,  how  villanously  cruel  are  children  to  those  who  ai*e  of 
their  own  age  and  Poor  and  Friendless !  What  is  it  that  makes  young 
hearts  so  Hard  ?  The  boys  Derided  and  mocked  me  more  tlian  ever  for 
that  I  said  I  was  a  Gentleman;  and  by  and  by  comes  Gnawbit,  and  beats 
me  black  and  blue — ay  and  gory  too — with  a  furze-stub,  for  telling  of 
Lies,  as  he  falsely  said,  the  Ruffian. 

*^  Well,"  resumed  Captain  Night,  "  thou  shalt  stay  with  us,  young 
Gentleman.  But  weigh  it  soberly,  boy,"  he  continued.  *^  Thou  art  old 
enough  to  know  black  from  white,  and  brass  from  gold.  Be  avised ; 
know  what  we  Blacks  are.  We  are  only  Thieves  that  go  about  stealing 
the  King's  Deer  in  Charlwood  Chase." 

I  told  him  that  I  would  abide  by  him  and  his  Company;  and  with 
a  grim  smile  he  clapped  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  told  me  that  now 
indeed  I  was  a  Gentleman  Black,  and  Forest  Free. 
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We  all  know  that  many  sections  of  society  are  distinguished  by  nnmis- 
takable  traits  and  peculiarities,  by  which  we  may,  with  tolerable  ease, 
determine  their  social  position  and  mode  of  life.  No  inheritors  of  our 
common  humanity  are  more  deeply  impressed  with  the  stamp  of  daa 
than  the  Pitmen  of  the  North,  and  in  no  body  is  the  assimilation  of 
character  from  identity  of  life  and  pursuits  more  strongly  marked.  A 
Northumberland  or  Durham  man  could  single  the  hewer  of  ''black 
diamonds"  from  a  crowd  without  the  least  hesitation. 

If  we  take  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  as  a  centre,  and  make  a  circuit  of 
thirty  or  forty  miles,  we  shall  find  this  singular  race  in  perfection,  as 
regards  its  special  attributes  and  originalities.  It  is  a  flat,  unmarked 
country,  devoid  of  picturesqueness,  and,  to  the  eye  of  the  South  oountiy- 
man,  particularly  bare.     No  sweeping  elms,  no  shady  beeches,  relieye  the 

monotony  of 

"  The  level  waste,  the  rounding  gray;" 

the  hawthorn  in  the  hedgerows  or  dykes  presents  to  the  traveller,  with 
the  exception  of  an  occasional  stunted  sycamore,  the  only  foliage  for 
miles  around  him.  The  continual  screech  of  the  steam  engine,  the  long 
lines  of  grimy  wagons,  and  the  frequency  of  unsightly  heaps,  however, 
tell  him  that  this  is  the  heart  of  the  northern  coal-field.  Some  years  ago 
these  heaps  burned  day  and  night,  producing  a  startling  eflfect  in  the 
dark;  but  the  colliery  owners  find  a  market  now  for  their  small  coal 
among  gas  companies  and  others.  Unceasingly  the  wonderful  work 
progresses  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  to  satisfy  the  untiring  demands  of 
the  great  manufacturing  world  ]that  depends,  in  a  large  measure,  upon 
the  dark  mineral  for  the  means  of  life. 

A  curious  and  perilous  life  the  colliers  lead  underground ;  the  unini- 
tiated cannot  readily  imagine  the  difficulties,  the  dangers,  the  discomforts 
that  attend  it.  Let  us,  for  once,  don  the  rough  dress  of  the  miner,  and 
descend  the  pit-shafl,  gaping  like  the  mouth  of  Tartarus,  and  "  dark  as 
Erebus."  Facilis  descensus  Avemo ;  we  go  down  readily  enough;  but, 
having  reached  the  bottom,  we  feel — notwithstanding  the  huge  fires 
which  are  kept  burning  for  the  purposes  of  ventilation,  with  all  the 
watchfulness  of  the  Vestals — a  catching  of  breath,  the  slightest  sensation 
of  suffocation.  Having  procured  a  lamp  and  explored  the  wonders  of 
the  mine,  we  begin  to  form  an  idea  of  the  pitman's  life.  There  is  no 
mistake  about  the  work;  it  is  downright  physical  labour.  See  with 
what  an  energy  that  man  wields  his  pick;  observe  the  magnificent 
muscular  development  of  those  arms;  and,  through  the  grime  and  dost 
on  the  honest  face,  we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  a  man.  The  spreading 
ehest^  the  stalwart  lim\)s,  audi  1^\i<b  \i\at^^  ^^^^Uqw"  hair,  bespeak  the 
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predominanoe  of  the  ScandiDavian  element  in  bis  blood.  From  boyhood 
he  has  been  trained  up  for  this.  He  would  be  employed  at  first  in  driv- 
ing those  curious  little  cars^  which  are  pulled,  laden  with  coal,  by  the 
funniest  of  Shetland  ponies  to  the  foot  of  the  pit-shaft.  At  last  he  be- 
comes* a  hewer,  and,  with  industry  and  attention,  he  may  in  time  come 
to  be  an  overman. 

Above  ground,  we  can  form  little  or  no  conception  of  the  terrible 
hardships  the  miners  go  through.  As  we  draw  in  to  the  cosey  dining- 
room  fire,  and  break  the  glittering  masses  of  Wallsend  coal,  few  of  us 
spare  time  to  think  of  these  unfortunate  men,  who  toil  in  the  damp,  im- 
wholesome  subterranean  air,  frequently  knee-deep  in  water,  and  at  times 
being  constrained  to  work  lying  on  their  backs,  in  the  imperfect  light 
shed  by  a  miserable  lamp. 

Notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  of  their  labour,  and  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  accident  underground,  the  north -country  pitmen  are  a 
light-hearted,  merry-making  people.  The  gloominess  of  their  every-day 
pursuit  probably  enables  them  to  enjoy  the  bright  side  of  life  with  more 
gusto  than  their  neighbours  the  farm-labourers,  who  follow  their  daily 
avocations  among  the  healthful-smelling  fields  and  the  glorious  fi*esh  air. 
They  are  full  of  jokes  j  and  seldom  drink  their  beer  without  "  a  concord 
of  sweet  sounds,"  in  the  shape  of  the  merriest  of  reels  played  upon  that 
merriest  of  instruments  the  fiddle.  They  are  very  fond  of  dancing ;  and 
we  have  but  to  enter  the  tap-room  of  any  country  public-house  in  the 
district  to  find  them  tripping  with  ''  the  light  fantastic  toe"  to  some 
purpose,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  earnest  way  in  which  they  set  about 
it.  The  single  and  double  shuffle — steps  demanding  considerable  phy- 
sical exertion — are  their  delight ;  and  there  is  no  special  merit  in  a  man, 
firom  a  pitman  point  of  view,  if  he  is  not  an  adept  in  the  Terpsichorean 
art  Quoiting  and  bowling  are  their  favourite  games,  and  many  of 
them  perform  wonderfid  feats  in  these.  Bowling,  which  is  by  no  means 
extinct,  as  stated  by  a  contemporary,  is  peculiar  to  them.  Wherever 
there  is  a  stretch  of  open  country,  or  an  extended  beach  on  the  coast, 
you  may  almost  daily  see  trials  of  skill  and  strength  in  this  amusement. 
To  the  on-looker  it  would  appear  to  possess  small  claims  to  the  interest 
and  excitement  called  forth  by  it. 

Pitmen  are  all  very  partial  to  shooting,  and  any  thing  in  the  shape  of 
"  sport"  is  especially  dear  to  them.  They  all  have  dogs,  generally  ter- 
riers, occasionally  lurchers ;  they  take  great  pains  to  secure  the  "  best 
blood,"  and  give  a  high  price  for  an  animal  that  can  draw  a  badger  or 
hold  on  like  grim  Death  in  a  fight.  These  dogs  are  objects  of  great  care 
and  pride ;  their  masters  delight  in  comparing  and  discussing  their  i*e- 
spective  merits.  Each  man  knows  the  pedigree  of  his  neighbour's  dog, 
when  and  where  he  was  bred,  what  he  is  good  for,  and  so  on.  This  dog- 
fancying  amounts  to  a  passion  with  them ;  they  would  walk  twenty  miles 
to  see  a  badger  '^  drawn,"  or  trot  the  same  distance  after  the  hounds, 
with  the  hope  of  being  ^'in  at  the  death". of  poor  pug. 
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The  races  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  bring  the  colliery  population  en 
masse  to  the  moor  of  that  town  during  the  race-week.  Here  '^  Greordie," 
— resplendent  in  the  glories  of  a  blue- velvet  waistcoat  and  a  scarlet^  or  as 
commonly  a  yellow,  neckerchief, — scatters  his  money  somewhat  freely 
among  the  varied  allurements  of  the  racecourse,  which  he  too  often 
leaves  more  merry  than  wise.  There  is  a  natoe  excitement  about  him 
that  calls  forth  the  wonder  of  the  '^professional"  gentlemen,  who  without 
doubt  avail  themselves  of  the  quality.  Pitmen  from  the  same  district 
almost  invariably  back  the  same  horse.  There  is  a  pit-song,  familiar  to 
north-country  ears,  which,  in  asserting  that 

"  X.Y.Z;s  the  bonny  steed 
That  bangs  them  a*  for  pith  and  speed, 
She's  sure  to  win  the  cup,  man," — 

illustrates  this  traic  graphically.  For  some  weeks  previous  to  the  races 
every  nerve  is  strained  in  raising  money  to  back  the  pitman  favourite. 
This  spirit  of  partisanship  was  strongly  evinced  two  years  ago  in  the  case 
of  a  boat-race  between  Chambers  of  tlie  Tyne  and  White  of  the  Thames. 
Many  of  the  Tyneside  pitmen  actually  pawned  their  furniture  to  supply 
them  with  money  to  "  lay  on"  the  man  of  their  choice.  It  is  possible 
that  they  would  not  have  proceeded  to  this  length,  had  they  not  felt 
certain  of  a  favourable  result  to  their  speculations. 

Notwithstanding  a  large  amount  of  eccentricity  about  the  Northern 
pitmen,  which  has  caused  their  name  to  be  taken  in  vain  almost  as  often 
as  that  of  the  inevitable  Irishman  who  always  has  a  bull  on  his  lips, 
there  is  much  sound  sense,  a  certain  quaint  wisdom,  and  a  deep  well  of 
feeling.  We  have  seen  that  they  are  easily  excited ;  the  impressibility 
of  their  nature  also  lays  them  open  to  the  soothing  influences  of  music. 
Mention  has  been  made  of  their  passion  for  dancing,  but  their  love  for 
the  touching  old  Scottish  ballads  is  proverbial.  If  they  get  hold  of  a 
fiddler  who  can  give  them  *'  Auld  Robin  Gray,"  ^'  John  Anderson,  my 
jo,"  or  *'  Auld  lang  syne,"  the  lucky  Orpheus  is  overwhelmed  with  copper 
coin  of  the  realm,  to  say  nothing  of  numerous  pints  of  beer  which  are 
supplied  to  comfort  his  inner  man.  There  are  certain  houses  in  New- 
castle which  are  crowded  on  Saturdays  with  these  primitive  folk,  who  come 
to  the  "  toon"  to  make  their  marketing  and  to  enjoy  themselves.  It  is 
pleasant  to  see  our  pitman  in  all  the  pride  of  "  Sunday's  claes," 

"  In  his  hatband  a  pipe,  and  wccl  kcymed  his  hair," 

sauntering  along  Newcastle  streets.  There  is  an  air  of  racy  enjoyment 
about  him,  a  genuine  manhood  that  cares  not  to  wrap  itself  up  in  con- 
ventionalities. It  would  perhaps  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  strange 
character,  exclusively  belonging  to  them,  which  owes  its  existence  chiefly 
to  intermarriage,  is  a  sign  of  the  decay  of  the  class.  It  is  certain  that 
its  distinctive  marks  are  gradually  disappearing ;  and  in  time  the  only  re- 
miniscences we  shall  have  of  the  original  pitman  will  be  such  as  are 
embalmed  in  the  songs  and  ballads  of  his  native  district 
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Mechanics'  Institates  are  doing  work  in  the  colliery  villages;  and;  toge- 
ther with  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the  Methodists,  they  must  smooth 
down  the  roughness  of  character  and  the  outre  tendencies  of  their  inhabi- 
tants. The  energy  which  formerly  vented  and  still  vents  itself  in  dog- 
fighting  and  poaching  is  visible  in  the  rapid  effects  of  their  religious  and 
educational  institutions;  and  the  spirit  which  actuated  the  Chartist  rising 
some  years  ago  is  becoming  directed  into  another  and  more  satisfactory 
channel.  The  pitmen,  who  were  not  so  long  ago  looked  upon  as  little 
more  than  barbarians,  are  now,  with  all  their  peculiarities,  intelligent 
above  the  average  of  working-men.  They  have  given  the  world  a  Ste« 
phenson,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  he  will  be  the  only  man  of 
genius  they  will  produce. 

Not  the  least  peculiar  thing  about  the  pitmen  is  their  literature ;  for 
they  do  possess  a  literature,  which  fully  embodies  the  singularity,  mirth, 
and  spirit  of  the  race.  As  becomes  a  light-hearted  people,  their  written 
thoughts  and  sentiments  are  embodied  in  songs,  with  a  strongly-marked 
lilt  in  them.  These  lyrics,  for  the  most  part,  detail  the  lives  and  adven- 
tures of  individuals  who  are  true  representative  men.  Readers  acquainted 
with  the  North  will  be  familiar  with  "  Cappy,  or  the  Pitman's  Dog ;'' 
"  The  Pitman's  Courtship ;"  ''  The  Pitman's  Rant;"  and  "  The  Bonny  Pit 
Laddie."  They,  perhaps  better  than  any  narrative  could  do,  display  the 
strange  idiosyncrasies  of  the  collier  tribe.  Some  of  these  local  ditties 
are  not  devoid  of  a  certain  beauty.  Sir  Walter  Scott  quotes  ''Elsie 
Marley"  in  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel;  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  bal- 
lads in  the  colliery  district.  ''  Sair  fail'd  Hinney"  is  another  quaint  song. 
Here  is  a  verse : 

"  Says  t*  auld  man  ti*t  oak-tree  : 
Young  and  lusty  was  I,  when  I  ken'd  thee — 
I  was  young  and  lusty,  I  was  fair  and  clear — 
Young  and  lusty  was  I,  niony  a  lang  year ; 
*      But  sair  fail'd  is  I,  sair  fail'd  now — 
Sair  faird  is  I,  sin  I  keii*d  thou — 

Sair  fail'd,  hinney, 

Sair  fail'd  now ; 

S^r  faird,  hinney, 

Sin  I  ken'd  thou." 

Here  is  a  lament,  a  leaf  from  the  heart's  red-book,  showing  that  some 
among  the  pit  people  can  appreciate  the 

"  Old  song  which  poet  ever  chanteth. 
Of  which  the  listening  world  is  never  weary ;" 

as  Alexander  Smith  sweetly  designates  the  poetry  of  love : 

"  Picking  of  lilies  the  other  day ; 
Picking  of  lilies  both  fresh  and  gay ; 
Picking  of  lilies,  red,  white,  and  blue, — 
I  little  thought  what  love  could  do. 

I  set  my  back  against  an  oak. 
Thinking  it  was  a  stately  tree ; 
But  first  it  bended,  and  then  it  broke, — 
And  so  did  my  true  love  to  me. 

VOL.  IV.  O  O 
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I  saw  a  ship  sailing  on  the  main. 
As  deeply  laden  as  ship  could  be  ; 
But  not  so  deep  as  iu  love  I  am : 
I  car*d  not  whether  I  sank  or  swam." 

I  have  reserved  for  the  last  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  carious 
customs  of  the  singular  people  whom  I  have  endeavoured  to  sketch. 
This  is  the  association  of  men  in  bands,  who  term  themselves  "  Sword 
Dancers/'  and  travel  the  country-side  at  Christmas  time,  perfonning 
here  and  there  a  sort  of  play,  accompanied  by  singing,  dancing,  and  the 
music  of  the  iiddle,  which  appears  to  be  the  pitman's  vade  mecum  on  high 
days  and  holidays.  Their  appearance  occasions  considerable  amusement 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  and  towns  which  they  visit^  who  show 
their  appreciation  in  a  substantial  manner.  The  dancers  are  girded  with 
swords,  and  clad  in  white  skirts  or  tunics,  decorated  with  a  profusion  of 
ribbons,  coloured  like  the  rainbow.  These  are  supplied  by  the  matnms 
and  lasses  of  the  community  to  which  the  mummers  belong.  Indeed, 
these  fair  damsels  take  as  much  pride  in  fitting  their  knights  for  tb« 
fray,  as  ever  did  proud  ladies  in  decking  the  more  warlike  combatants  of 
the  days  of  chivd^ry.  The  captain  of  the  band  generally  mounts  an  old 
soldier's  uniform,  which,  togethei*  with  a  huge  cocked -hat  and  feather, 
gives  him  a  most  prononce  air.  The  buffoon,  or  "  Bessy,"  as  he  ii 
termed,  wears  a  hairy  cap,  with  a  fox's  brush  doing  service  for  a  plume. 
A  local  commentator  upon  the  '^  Sword  Dancers"  suggests  that  the  buf- 
foon's costume  might  formerly  represent  the  lion's  skin  of  the  ancient 
heroes ;  and  he  adds  that  this  ''  is  not  the  only  classical  allusion  used  by 
the  Sword  Dancers;  for  a  ^ Bessy,'  on  the  borders  of  Yorkshire,  wis 
heard  to  sing, 

'  I Vc  liv'd  among  music  these  forty  long  years, 
And  drunk  of  the  elegant  spring.* 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Helicon  was  the  original  reading." 

The  performance  is  gone  through  in  the  following  manner.  The 
mummers  having  formed  a  circle,  the  captain  walks  round  it,  sword  in 
hand,  and  sings  in  a  sort  of  chant,  not  devoid  of  attractiveness,  a  string  of 
verses.  The  dance  then  begins  in  slow  step,  which  increases  in  spirit, 
and  draws  to  a  climax  in  a  general  m^ee,  in  which  some  really  dever 
sword- tricks  are  introduced.  The  (supposed)  rector  of  the  parish  mshes 
in  to  prevent  bloodshed ;  but  unfortunately  his  laudable  advances  are  un- 
kindly met,  for  he  receives  what  appears  to  be  a  mortal  wound,  and 
falls.  After  this,  the  chant  is  resumed  in  the  form  of  a  lament  for  the 
martyred  parson,  which  becomes  modified  into  a  general  accusation,  and 
terminates  in  a  denial.  The  rector  recovers,  upon  which  general  rejoicing 
and  congratulation  takes  place.  The  performance  is  then  brought  to  an 
end  by  a  general  and  fantastic  dance.  This  rough  drama  does  not  come 
up  to  the  requirements  of  the  highest  canons  of  criticism;  yet  it  possessei 
a  clumsy  shrewdness  and  rude  humour,  which  in  the  performance  strike 
the  bystander  as  yery  Iu^ctomb, 
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fo  a  calm  observer  of  passing  events^  it  is  not  a  little  extraordinary,  and 
'eiy  interesting,  to  regard  the  spread  of  popular  knowledge,  in  respect 

0  nayal  and  military  resources,  which  began  with  the  Russian  War,  and 
las  been  ever  since  increasing.  Prior  to  that  event,  the  kindred  sciences 
if  artillery  and  fortification  were  almost  entirely  restricted  to  military 
nd  naval  circles.  Beyond  the  obvious  facts  that  the  propulsive  force  of 
^uns  is  a  function  of  gunpowder,  and  that  the  projectile  is  either  a  shot 
(T  a  shell,  popular  knowledge  of  military  and  naval  defence  did  not 
iurther  extend ;  so  that  when  the  Armstrong  gun  was  inaugurated,  the 
»ablic  were  only  too  ready  to  accept  it  as  a  national  mystery,  and  Parlia- 
aent  as  readily  voted  from  year  to  year  the  sums  pronounced  necessary  by 
he  Minister  at  War  to  perfect  and  bring  into  use  the  Armstrong  system. 

1  would  be  futile  to  attempt  to  conceal,  were  concealment  desirable,  the 
let,  that  Sir  William  Armstrong  has  failed  to  beget  a  feeHng  of  entire 
onfidence.  Not  only  is  it  alleged  that  Sir  William  has  wholly  failed  to  turn 
at  large  ordnance  on  his  system, — large  ordnance,  we  mean,  compatible 
dth  the  exigencies  of  military  and  naval  practice, — ^but  the  averment  even 
oes  so  far  as  to  impugn  the  competence  of  his  IS-pounder  field-pieces, 
iting  the  Chinese  campaign  to  furnish  adverse^  evidence,  and  backing 
iiat  allegation  by  the  contents  of  a  letter  written  by  the  late  Sir  Howard 
)ouglas,  whom  we  may  safely  venture  to  call  one  of  the  highest  au- 
lorities  on  artillery  in  this  [or  any  other  country. 

In  this  state  of  public  feeling,  we  think  it  may  not  be  devoid  of  in- 
srest  to  lay  before  the  readers  of  Temple  Bar  some  plain  matters  of 
kct  bearing  upon  this  matter,  by  way  of  introducing  the  subject  of  our 
rtillery  and  iron  defences. 

Wrapped  in  mystery  at  first,  there  is  no  secret  about  Armstrong 
finance  and  ammunition  now.  Every  thing  relating  to  them  is  known 
L  civilian  mechanical  circles  to  the  smallest  minutiee ;  and  Sir  Wil- 
un  Armstrong,  after  much  reticence,  having  elected  to  appear  in  print, 
id  reply  to  the  strictures  passed  upon  his  system,  must  henceforth  sub- 
ct  himself  to  the  rules  of  ordinary  criticism,  no  longer  protected  by  the 
gifl  of  official  mystery. 

Some  years  before  Sir  William  Armstrong  came  upon  the  field,  artil- 
rists  had  arrived  at  the  two  important  conclusions,  that  rifled  ordnance 
ould  be  desirable,  if  possible,  and  that  the  system  of  breech-loading, 
her  things  being  equal,  would  present  obvious  advantages.  In  be- 
ilf  of  rifled  ordnance  in  the  abstract,  it  would  be  urged  that,  by  means 
'  this  system,  projectiles  would  be  launched  to  longer  ranges,  and  with 
!eater  accuracy.  Moreover,  that  it  would  permit  the  use  of  elongated 
ftead  of  spherical  projectiles,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  which,  projectiles 
*  weight  unprecedented  from  ordnance  having  bores  un^recQdexi^dl:!^ 
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small.  Some  professional  men  there  were  who  belioTed  that  rifled  ord* 
nance  would^  if  constructed^  supplant  all  other  ordnance,  in  every  fbnction 
that  ordnance  had  been  expected  to  fnlfil ;  whilst  others,  less  sangnina, 
only  went  to  the  extent  of  believing  that  rifled  ordnance,  however  per- 
fectly manufactured,  would  only  be  supplemental  engines, — ^the  best  for 
accomplishing  enormously  long  ranges,  but  probably  the  worst  for  other 
purposes.  It  was  argued  that  rifled  projectiles  woidd  leave  the  g^  with 
less  initial  velocity  than  round  shot  from  smooth  bores,  and  would  there- 
fore be  less  efficient  than  round  shot  for  battering  purposes ;  that  their 
projectiles  could  not  ricochet  straight,  that  they  would  be  ill-adapted  to 
the  discharge  of  grape,  canister,  and  shrapnell,  and  under  no  form  well 
adapted  to  the  firing  of  red-hot  shot,  or  mortar-shells  charged  with 
molten  iron.  Notwithstanding  all  these  objections,  a  sufficient  balance  of 
opinion  remained  in  fevour  of  producing  rifled  ordnance — ^breech-loading 
ones,  if  possible. 

Sir  William  Armstrong  came  before  the  Grovemment  and  the  pnUic 
as  one  who  ostensibly  had  accomplished  both.  For  some  reason,  the 
object  of  which  was  never  very  apparent,  the  construction  of  Armstrongfs 
guns  and  ammunition  was  made  a  State  secret,  though  every  detail  of 
both  guns  and  ammunition  is  now  perfectly  well  known.  The  philosophy  of 
the  Armstrong  system  is  most  simple ;  it  can  readily  be  made  comprehen- 
sible to  general  readers.  Whether  as  regards  small-ai*ms  or  artillery,  the 
prime  condition  demanded  of  a  rifled  fire-arm  is,  that  the  projectile  fit 
tight  on  expulsion  from  the  barrel.  Sir  William  Armstrong  proposed  to 
accomplish  this  by  covering  his  projectile  with  a  leaden  jacket,  locldng  it 
into  a  chamber  slightly  larger  than  the  bore  of  the  gun,  in  such  maimer 
that  the  leaden  envelope  should  be  driven  by  the  force  of  gunpowder  ex- 
plosion into  a  series  of  narrow  rifle- grooves.  At  this  pointy  it  will  be 
desirable  to  imagine  some  ready  similitude  of  the  mechanical  arrangement 
adopted  by  Sir  William  Aj*mstrong  for  the  efiectual  closure  of  the  breech- 
ing of  his  gim.  Imagine,  then,  a  tube  laid  flat  on  a  table,  the  tube  being, 
for  the  sake  of  illustration,  twelve  inches  long.  Imagine  one  end 
of  the  tube  to  have  a  screw-thread  in  it,  corresponding  with  a  screw  to  be 
inserted  at  pleasure,  the  screw  being  hollow,  for  reasons  to  be  explained 
hereafter.  Having  proceeded  thus  far  with  our  illustration,  it  will  be 
seen  that  we  have  the  means  of  screwing  the  short  tube  into  the  end 
of  the  long  tube.  Conditions  parallel  to  those  in  the  Armstrong  gun  will 
not  have  been  truthfully  represented  until  the  reader  has  been  caused  to 
imagine  to  himself  some  farther  conditions.  Firstly,  the  screw  part  of 
the  longer  tube  is  larger  than  the  other  part ; — not  merely  large  enough  to 
furnish  a  continuous  tubular  apertiu*e  of  even  bore  throughout  the  com- 
bination, but  the  tubular  part  of  the  screw,  as  well  as  a  certain  portioii, 
equivalent  to  the  length  of  gun-charge,  of  the  long  tube  in  advance  of 
the  screw,  are  both  ^'relieved,"  in  the  language  of  mechanism,  or  increased 
in  size.  When  we  further  note  that  the  grooving  or  rifling  only  hepns 
where  the  relief  or  enlaTgemoiiti  oe»a«&)  \^<^  ^siacXi  auditions  of  the  Ann* 
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strong  gun  will  have  been  &irly  represented.  But  the  merest  novice  in 
gunnery  will  know  that  a  fire-arm  must  not  be  open  at  both  ends.  It 
remains,  therefore,  that  we  provide  a  means  of  closure  for  our  model 
Armstrong;  and  this  leads  to  a  consideration  of  the  much-debated  vent- 
piece.  If  we  ideally  go  through  the  operation  of  loading  our  model  Arm- 
strong, and  follow  out  the  process  until  the  need  of  the  vent-piece  is 
experienced : — first  of  all,  then  (our  gun  being  a  breech-loader),  the  pro- 
jectile (an  accurately-fitting  one)  must  be  inserted ;  we  thrust  it  up  through 
the  hollow  screw,  and  into  the  tube  beyond,  as  far  as  it  can  be  made  to 
go,  which  is  to  the  end  of  the  relieved  part  and  to  the  commencement  of 
the  rifling ;  next,  we  thrust  in  our  cartridge  (made  of  flannel),  and  now  a 
necessity  for  breech-closure  will  become  apparent.  Let  us,  tiben,  remove 
our  chai^,  and  make  what  mechanicians  term  a  ^^  slot"  in  the  gun  itself; 
that  is  to  say,  a  transverse  slit  close  in  front  of  the  termination  of  the 
hollow  screw,  when  screwed  as  far  into  the  barrel  as  it  can  be  made  to  go. 
If  through  this  sUt  we  now  let  down  a  diaphragm  or  metallic  plate,  it 
follows  that  the  powder- charge,  no  longer  open  to  the  day  from  the  rear, 
will  have  a  bearing-place  to  explode  against,  that  bearing-place  being  the 
metallic  diaphragm.  Now  the  diaphragm  is  the  celebrated  breech-piece 
of  Sir  William  Armstrong's  arrangement.  It  is  proper  to  add,  that  what 
we  have  described  as  a  slot  is  a  somewhat  broad  slit,  and  what  we  have 
called  the  diaphragm  is  a  somewhat  thick  and  massive  plate,  fitting  ac- 
cmrately  to  the  bore.  Both  have  varied  in  dimensions  from  time  to  time, 
wherefore  it  would  be  of  little  or  no  utility  to  give  measurements. 

Let  the  reader  now  give  heed  to  a  most  important  matter.  The 
diaphragm  or  breech-piece,  as  we  have  already  seen,  gives  support  to  the 
powder  cartridge;  but  what  gives  support  to  the  breech-piece?  Evidently 
the  circular  edges  of  the  hollow  screw :  wherefore  the  tendency  of  that 
hollow  screw,  when  the  gun  is  fired,  is  to  act  as  a  punch  upon  the  breech- 
pieoe, — ^to  cut  through  it,  if  brittle  as  steel ;  to  distort  it,  if  tough  as 
wrought  iron. 

Such,  we  say,  are  the  tendencies  or  indications  of  a  system  such  as 
we  have  described.  For  the  present,  it  will  most  accord  with  the  tran- 
quillity of  debate  not  to  set  forth  what  has  happened  to  Armstrong 
guns  in  practice,  but  what  must  have  been  the  tendency  to  happen. 
Now,  referring  to  the  condition  of  a  metallic  diaphragm  supported  upon 
the  cutting  periphery  of  a  hollow  screw,  it  follows  that,  pressure  being 
applied,  we  have  the  exact  similitude  of  a  punch  in  the  operation  of 
punching.  It  follows,  moreover,  that  the  inherent  strength  or  cohesive 
force  of  a  material  being  constant,  the  punching  tendency  must  be  &r 
more  considerable  in  large  guns  on  this  system  than  in  small  ones. 
Farther,  when  we  come  to  investigate  the  conditions  more  precisely, — 
when  we  come  to  propose  the  question,  in  what  ratio  does  the  tendency 
increase,  a  plain  and  obvious  calculation  soon  iiimishes  the  answer.  The 
areas  of  any  two  circles  are  as  the  squares  of  the  respective  diameters ; 
and  as  the  power  of  resistance  decreases  as  the  snxf^e  mct^id&^^^^it^^^^^ 
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does  it  follow  that  the  vent-piece  of  a  small  Annstrong  grm  should  be 
stronger  than  the  hreech-piece  of  a  large  Armstrong  gun,  inyerselj  ai 
the  squares  of  the  diameters.  To  make  this  plainer  by  actual  iUnstn- 
tion^  take  the  following  case :  the  diameter  of  bore  of  a  12-pouiid  Arm- 
strong field-piece  is  a  trifle  more  than  three  inches.  Let  us  assume  it  to 
be  three  inches  exactly;  in  order  to  simplify  calculation.  The  diameter  of 
the  bore  of  an  Armstrong  100-pounder  is  exactly  seven  inches.  Now, 
inasmuch  as  the  square  of  three  is  nine,  and  the  square  of  seven  is 
is  forty  more,  therefore  the  punching  tendency,  or  tendency  to  disnqh 
tioU;  is  forty-nine  in  the  great  gun,  and  nine  in  the  small  one;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  great  gun  is  nearly  five  and  a  half  times  weaker  proportion- 
ately than  the  small  one. 

The  deduction  in  regard  to  tendencies  is  irrefragable.  Calculaticns 
performed  without  error  must  develop  truthful  results,  when  based  on 
premises  the  truth  of  which  is  universally  accepted.  The  preceding  cal- 
culation is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  thickness  of  the  resisting 
diaphragm,  or  vent-piece,  is  constant.  In  practice,  this  is  not  the  case. 
A  large  gun  necessitates,  and  is  furnished  with,  a  thicker  diaphragm,  or 
vent-piece,  than  a  small  gun.  Nevertheless,  two  limiting  conditions  it 
least  interfere  with  the  accomplishment  of  the  desideratum  of  furnishing 
large  Armstrong  guns  with  vent-pieees  fully  commensurate  with  die 
strain  put  upon  them.  Firstly,  the  competence  to  remove  and  replace  a 
vent-piece  has  to  be  regarded.  After  each  discharge,  such  a  vent-pieoe 
must  be  removed ;  previous  to  loading  the  piece  for  another  discharge,  it 
must  be  replaced.  Were  it  possible,  then,  to  compensate  the  destructiTe 
tendency  by  sheer  weight  of  metal,  that  resource  would  be  of  no  avail,  pro- 
vided the  metallic  disk  were  so  heavy  that  it  could  not  be  lifted  in  and 
out,  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  warfare.  Now  the  breech-piece  of 
an  Armstrong  IOO«pounder  weighs  no  less  than  three  hundred  pounds. 
To  manipiilate  such  a  mass  is  difficult — so  difficult,  indeed,  that  Sir  Wil- 
liam Armstrong,  at  one  time,  attempted  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  bodily 
removal  and  replacement  by  slotting  the  gun  laterally,  and  causing  the 
vent-piece  to  open  and  shut  by  a  hinge  motion.  That  plan  has  been 
abandoned,  and  for  the  sufficient  reason,  that  no  form  of  Armstrong 
breech-closure  has  hitherto  proved  itself  competent  to  restrain  the  escape 
of  fire.  Now  if  a  blast  of  fire  dart  upwards,  it  cannot  harm  the  gunners, 
but  if  it  escape  laterally,  most  serious  damage  may  be  inflicted  an  the 
gun's  crew.    Thus,  for  example,  Capt.  Halsted  testifies  that  at  the  second 

shot  fired  from  one  of  these  guns  at  the  Trttsttf  on 1859,  a  right 

rear  man  was  blown  down,  the  hair  of  his  face  burned  off,  his  sorge  frock 
singed,  his  eyesight,  too,  temporarily  gone.  Sir  William,  not  disputiDg 
this  allegation,  affects  to  make  light  of  it.  In  this  attempt  he  is  not  veiy 
successful,  we  think.  The  simple  truth,  he  says,  was,  that  the  gunner's 
whiskers  and  serge  firock  were  slightly  singed.  But  this  would  never  do 
in  the  practice  of  a  great  gun  *,  and  if,  as  alleged,  the  man  had  to  be  wbI  to 
the  hospital^  the  case  is  evcoiinoTe  ^^^^^^[^«CL^«fi^*W<^\s^  Qa^t  Halstod. 
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Passing  now  from  Armstrong  ordnance  to  Armstrong  ammunition,  we 
will  reg^ard,  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view^  some  objectionable  tenden- 
cies sug^gested  bj  a  consideration  of  its  materials  and  manufacture. 
Whether  shot  or  shell,  whether  designed  for  land  service  or  sea  ser- 
▼ice,  Armstrong  projectiles  are,  and  must  be,  covered  wholly  or  in 
part  with  lead.  A  leaden  envelope  is,  in  point  of  fact,  a  no  less  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Armstrong  system  than  the  diaphragm  vent-piece  and 
the  hollow  breech-screw.  Now  seeing  that  lead  has  a  specific  gravity  far 
greater  than  iron,  it  therefore  follows  that,  rotatory  motion  being  im- 
parted, there  must  be  ever  a  tendency  for  the  lead  to  spin  away.  If  the 
lead  and  iron  be  actually  soldered  together  by  the  intervention  of  zinc,  as 
first  proposed  by  Mr.  Basbly  Bruten,  and  lately  adopted  by  Sir  William 
Aimstrong,  some  power  to  compensate  this  tendency  is  of  course  acquired. 
But  whether  the  lead  be  merely  superimposed  or  soldered  on,  a  theoretical 
objection  founded  on  chemical  or  electrical  laws  lies  against  the  com- 
bination. 

It  is  impossible  to  bring  lead  into  contact  with  iron  without  the 
estabhshment  of  destructive  oxidation  of  the  iron:  to  use  a  popular 
expression,  in  the  course  of  time  the  iron  rots  away.  This  peculiar  effect 
may  be  any  day  noticed,  if  the  inquirer  glances  his  eye  along  a  row  of  old 
iron  raiUngs  at  the  line  of  juncture  with  the  stone  bed  in  which  they  are 
fixed  in  the  ordinary  way  by  molten  lead.  To  some  extent,  greats  or 
lass  according  to  age  and  climatic  conditions  of  exposure,  the  iron  will  be 
seen  to  have  rotted  away,  the  lead  being  left  intact.  But  what  does 
theory  lead  us  to  expect,  if  zinc  be  the  intermediary  bond  ?  Why,  under 
these  circumstances,  theory  teaches  us  to  expect  that  both  lead  and  iron 
would  be  destroyed.  Assuming  the  destructive  process  to  have  affected 
an  Armstrong  projectile,  then  we  should  also  be  prepared  to  learn  that 
such  a  deteriorated  projectile,  when  in  flight,  would  not  merely  spin  away 
its  lead  with  deadly  force  upon  the  heads  of  friendly  troops  over  whom  it 
might  be  fired,  but  that  the  projectile,  losing  a  portion  of  its  weight,  would 
also  lose  a  portion  of  its  normal  range  and  accuracy  of  aim.  We  should 
iiirthermore  expect  that  the  larger  the  projectile  the  greater  the  tendency; 
wherefore,  if  practice  should  demonstrate  the  casualty  to  have  occurred 
with  field-piece  ammunition,  then,  by  an  tl  Jbrtiori  process  of  reasoning, 
we  should  expect  it  to  occur  still  more  frequently  with  the  ammunition  of 
heavy  ordnance.  A  somewhat  brisk  controversy  has  been  going  on  rela- 
tive to  the  question  whether  lead  from  Armstrong  shells  did  or  did  not 
spin  off,  inflicting  casualties  on  our  own  troops,  in  China.  Two  contem- 
poraries af&rm  this  to  have  been  the  case ;  and,  in  support  of  it,  we  our- 
selves are  able  to  cite  the  authority  of  the  late  Sir  Howard  Douglas.  We 
ourselves  have  seen  that  letter.  It  was  in  Sir  Howard's  own  hand,  and  is 
most  precise  in  its  allegation.  Now  it  appears  somewhat  remarkable  that 
Sir  William  Armstrong,  in  his  celebrated  letter  of  vindication  addressed  to 
the  TimeSy  does  not  attempt  a  refutation  of  this  charge.  More  remark- 
able, perhaps.  Major  Noble^  who  supported  Sir  WilUsja  \s3  ^\;^NkccL^x^^ 
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letter,  does  not  attempt  a  refutation.  On  the  contrary,  lie  admits  that 
shortcoming's  and  deficiencies  were  observed  in  China,  and  states  that  they 
had  been  subsequently  remedied,  as  experiments  conducted  at  Woolwich  had 
satisfied  him.  A  second  allegation  is,  that  two  vent-pieces  blew  out  in  action 
during^  the  Chinese  campaign.  This  statement,  again,  is  not  refuted  either 
by  Sir  William  Armstrong  or  Major  Noble.  All  this  is  very  ominous, 
and  contrary  to  general  belief.  The  report  from  the  seat  of  war  to  the 
Times  newspaper  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  perfect  truthfulness  of  the 
damaging  allegations.  Mr.  Boulby's  last  communication  had  reference 
to  the  affair  of  August  14th,  ]  859 ;  all  subsequent  reports  to  the  Times 
were  furnished  from  other  sources.  As  regai*ds  the  two  failing  vent- 
pieces,  it  is  only  alleged  that  one  blew  out  on  August  14th ;  and  nothing 
in  Mr.  Boulby's  report  is  inconsistent  with  that  allegation.  This  gentle- 
man, it  must  be  remembered,  had  previously  testified  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  Armstrong  guns ;  nevei'theless  his  report  of  the  affair  of  the  14th 
August  is  most  condemnatory.  He  testifies  that  Baring's  Armstrong 
battery  played  upon  Tartar  troops  for  ten  mmutes  at  the  insig^ficant 
range  of  250  yards,  but  with  such  small  effect  that  Desborough*s  34- 
pounder  howitzer  battery  had  to  be  brought  to  the  front.  From  this 
battery  fire  being  opened,  the  affair  was  settled  in  five  minutes.  Mr. 
Boulby  palliates  the  inefficiency  of  the  Armsti*ong  g^ns  by  assuming  the 
range  to  have  been  too  short ;  a  plea  that  no  artillerist  can  for  one  mo* 
ment  admit.  The  Armstrong  guns  are  professedly  competent  at  any 
range  within  the  maximum;  and,  indeed,  no  field-piece  can  hold  its 
ground  in  any  service  that  is  not.  The  most  critical  position  for  a  field- 
battery  to  be  placed  in  is  that  of  having  the  enemy  charging  down  doee 
upon  it ;  and  then,  too,  it  is  that  smooth-bore  field-pieces,  by  their  storm 
of  spherical  case-shot  and  canister,  are  most  effective.  The  Armstrong 
system,  as  limited  to  field-pieces,  involves  the  use  of  only  one  sort  of 
projectile.  That  projectile,  it  has  been  assumed,  could  be  depended  on 
to  perform  the  function  of  ordinary  shell, — spherical  case-shot,  or  canis- 
ter,— ^by  properly  regelating  the  fuse.  To  prove  the  inferiority  of  Arm- 
strong field-pieces,  at  a  range  of  250  yards,  to  our  ordinary  howitzers, 
is  to  demonstrate  a  shortcoming  under  circumstances  of  most  imperious 
need. 

We  have  carefully  and  impartially  scrutinised  all  the  evidence  avail- 
able on  which  to  form  an  opinion  relative  to  the  practice  with  Armstrong 
guns  in  China,  and  cannot  avoid  arriving  at  the  conclusion,  that  it  is 
more  adverse  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Armstrong  system  than  Sir  William 
is  ready  to  acknowledge.  We  regret  to  have  formed  this  opinion,  bat  it 
seems  to  be  a  necessity.  That  there  were  defects  Major  Noble  himself 
admits.  This  gentleman  testifies  to  their  non-existence,  his  testimony 
being  based  upon  the  observation  of  experiments  conducted  at  Woolwich. 
To  us  this  sort  of  proof  does  not  appear  satisfisustory.  It  was  never 
alleged  that  vent-pieces  could  not  be  made  to  do  their  duty  under  eaiefol 
treatment  in  the  pracUce-gtowivd*,  Tie^^T\hi^\»^^\^^<Rsi«!avelope  of  Arm- 
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strong  shells  would  be  likely  to  spin  away  from  projectiles  newly  pre- 
pared, before  the  trying  effects  of  climate  and  transport  had  been  wrought 
upon  them.  Reluctantly,  then,  we  are  brought  to  conclude  that  Sir 
William  Armstrong  has  wholly  failed  to  refute  the  allegations  by  his  re- 
joinder ;  and  in  regard  to  the  very  serious  report  that  some  Armstrong 
ammunition  spontaneously  ignited  whikt  in  transitu  on  board  one  of  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  steam-ships,  not  one  word  of  denial  has,  to  the 
best  of  our  belief,  ever  appeared  in  print 

We  consider  it  very  important  to  place  on  record  the  state  of  evidence 
in  regard  to  the  Chinese  performances  of  the  Armstrong  guns,  because, 
as  before  intimated,  if  Armstrong  field-pieces  do  not  answer,  no  Arm- 
strong gun  of  any  larger  dimensions  can  be  expected  to  answer.  Our 
contemporary  the  Saturday  lieview,  in  an  able  and  very  impartial 
article,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Armstrong  system,  in  its  appli- 
cation to  field-pieces,  is  successful,  as  demonstrated  by  the  experience  of 
the  Chinese  campaign;  but  that  in  its  application  to  larger  g^uns  it  is 
unsuccessful.  We  think  our  contemporary,  on  a  review  of  the  collated 
evidence,  will  be  constrained  to  modify  the  previous  conclusion. 

But  even  if  the  position  be  accepted  as  to  the  entire  success  of  the 
Armstrong  field-pieces,  it  would  be  wholly  futile  to  base  upon  it  the 
d  priori  argument,  that  ergo  larger  Armstrong  ordnance  might  be  expected 
to  succeed  also.  Not  only  is  the  mechanical  law  of  the  decrease  of 
resisting  strength  inversely  as  the  squares  of  diameters  wholly  adverse  to 
such  a  deduction,  but,  even  if  it  could  be  set  at  defiance  and  contravened, 
the  difierence  between  the  functions  of  field-pieces  and  heavy  ordnance 
would  disprove  the  asalogy.  In  a  field-piece  high  initial  velocity  of  pro- 
jectile, or,  in  other  words,  strong  battering  power,  is  not  required,  whereas 
for  heavy  ordnance  it  is  imperative.  Again,  no  naval  heavy  ordnance 
could  well  afford  to  dispense  with  the  ability  to  fire  double  shot  or  incen- 
diary shells  filled  with  molten  iron.  Sir  William  Armstrong,  indeed,  pro- 
claims the  competence  of  his  guns  in  both  respects;  but  in  making  this  asser- 
tion we  think  it  will  be  easy  to  prove  that  he  greatly  errs.  Armstrong  guns, 
it  must|be  remembered,  are  chambered  or  relieved  towards  the  breech; 
the  chambei*ed  or  relieved  portion  of  the  tube  must  be  filled  by  the 
charge,  and  an  ordinary  single  charge  of  powder  and  shot  is  designed 
exacdy  to  fill  it.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  to  lodge  in  the  chamber  two 
short  shot  instead  of  one  long  shot ;  but  this,  in  no  proper  acceptation  of 
the  term,  can  be  denominated  ^'double- shotting."  When  any  smooth- 
bore piece  of  heavy  ordnance — a  thirty -two -pounder  for  example — is 
double-shotted,  the  piece  is  understood  to  contain  two  thirty-two-pound 
projectiles ;  but  an  Armstrong  piece  of  heavy  ordnance — an  100-pounder 
for  example— can  only  be  double-shotted  by  the  substitution  of  two  pro- 
jectiles, each  weighing  fifty  pounds,  for  the  normal  projectile,  the  weight 
of  which  is  100  pounds.  If  Sir  William's  ability  of  double- shotting  be 
admitted,  then,  by  strict  parity  of  reasoning,  does  it  follow  that  a  five- 
pound-note  cut  in  two  hidves  becomes  at  once  doubled  m  ^^m^«   ^  ^r^ 
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advantageous  as  such  a  ready  way  of  increasing  wealth  would  be,  it  may 
confidently  be  pronounced,  in  the  present  state  of  soienoe,  impossible. 
Nor  with  any  sufficient  practical  effect  can  the  Armstrong  projectile  be 
adapted  to  the  case  of  holding  and  projecting  shells  filled  with  molten  iron. 
After  a  manner  the  feat  can  be  accomplished,  just  as  the  feat  can  be  ac- 
complished of  producing  ice  in  a  red-hot  crucible ;  but  gunners  are  not  ex- 
pected to  perform  conjuring  tricks.  For  all  conditions  of  actual  war-service 
the  Armstrong  lead-coated  shells  are  for  many  reasons  incompetent  to 
project  molten  iron.  Firstly,  in  order  to  prepare  Armstrong  shells  ibr 
this  service,  they  have  to  be  so  thickly  loamed  internally  that  their 
capacity  is  g^atly  impaired, — so  greatly,  that  a  40-pounder  Armstrong 
shellcan  be  only  made  to  hold  eight  pounds  of  molten  iron.  Secondly, 
fi*om  a  shell,  even  when  thus  prepared,  the  leaden  envelope  melts  away 
in  seven  minutes.  Thirdly,  the  firing  of  shells  filled  with  molten  iron 
would  necessitate  the  use  of  a  diminished  charge;  and  here  Sir  William 
finds  himself  beset  with  grave  difficulties.  No  shortening  of  the  cartridge 
canbe  permitte  d ;  for  under  this  condition  the  gun  bursts,  or,  what  in  our 
estimate  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the  breech-piece  blows  out.  Indeed, 
Sir  William,  in  his  first  letter  of  vindication  addressed  to  the  IhneSj 
accounts  for  the  blowing- out  of  a  breech-piece  by  assuming  that  the  gon 
had  been  charged  with  a  cartridge  that  was  a  ^nAe  too  short.  He  now 
claims  the  ability  to  fire  reduced  charges.  Yes;  but  how?  By  the 
adoption  of  a  cartridge  shaped  like  a  dumb-bell ;  a  complex  formatum, 
open  to  so  much  objection  that  it  has  not  yet  been  approved  by  the  Ord- 
nance Select  Committee.  A  further  objection  to  the  firing  of  molten-iraD 
shells  from  Armstrong  ordnance  Hes  in  this :  behind  the  projectile,  and 
in  front  of  the  powder,  a  lubricating  box  is  deposited,  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  charge,  that  lubricating  box  being  made  of  thin  copper,  and  hold- 
ing a  mixture  of  oil  and  tallow.  How,  in  practice,  does  Sir  William  con- 
template the  abiUty  to  bind  in  harmless  fellowship  a  red-hot  projectile 
with  a  metdhc  grease-box  7 

On  this  occasion  we  have  purposely  left  every  variety  of  the  shmitiiig 
gun,  now  under  experiment,  unconsidered.  The  subject  of  inquiij  to 
which  we  have  limited  ourselves  is  tlie  Armstrong  g^n,  according  to  defi- 
nition. Whether  the  Armstrong  gun  be  successful  or  not,  in  all  or  any 
of  its  dimensions,  is  the  question  that  we  have  endeavoured  to  solve. 
In  common  with  the  rest  of  the  public,  it  would  afford  us  great  satis- 
&ction  to  believe  that  the  allegations  of  danger  and  incompetence 
brought  against  it  are  untenable.  To  elicit  a  false  satis&ction,  however, 
by  concealment  of  evidence  or  mystification  of  issues,  is  never  wise. 
Both  in  behalf  of  Sir  William  Armstrong  and  the  pubUc,  it  seems  to  us 
that  a  Parliamentary  Commission  of  Inquiry  is  called  for.  Nothing 
could  be  well  more  impolitic  than  that  any  lingering  doubt  should 
remain  in  the  pubUc  mind  relative  to  the  complete  safety  and  efficiency 
of  the  national  Artillery. 
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Few  points  for  discussion  can  be  found  upon  which  men's  minds  are 
so  utterly  and  hopelessly  at  variance  as  upon  the  subject  of  the  merits  of 
the  article  of  consumption  the  tbeme  of  our  present  lucubrations.  Its 
lovers  extol  it  as  a  good  familiar  creaturCi  comforting,  nourishing^,  and  in- 
vigorating, powerful  for  good,  and  resenting  nothing  but  immoderation. 
Others,  and  many  there  be,  who  raise  the  cry  of  death  in  the  pewter-pot ; 
who  see  in  its  light  crown  of  foam  not  one  of  the  happy  circumstances 
attendant  upon  malt-liquor^  but  the  cap  of  maintenance  best  befitting  the 
fleshless  brows  of  the  grim  monarch ;  who  maintain  that,  once  in  Beer 
Street,  you  have  but  to  turn  the  comer  and  straightway  you  shall  find 
yourself  in  the  still  more  dangerous  purlieus  of  Gin  Lane ;  who  defy  alike 
the  works  of  the  powers  of  darkness  and  those  of  Messrs.  Barclay  and 
Perkins,  and  who— bitter  to  the  bitter — exhaust  themselves  in  anathemas 
the  fellest  upon  the  pale  amber  streams  which  flow  in  disastrous  abun- 
dance from  the  reeking  palace  of  the  great  Ale-king  Bass.  Between  the 
champions  of  moderation  and  total  abstinence  we  decline  to  pronounce 
judgment.  Excellent  watchwords  both ;  but  the  object  we  have  in  view 
is  best  answered  by  our  enlisting  under  the  banners  of  neither  faction. 

You  are  an  artist  in  search  of  the  picturesque ;  a  disciple  ot  Isaac  Walton; 
or  there  may  be  in  you,  perchance,  some  stain  of  the  Bohemian  and  a 
truant  disposition.  Either  of  these,  or  numberless  other  good  and  suffi- 
cient reasons,  have  made  you  a  sojourner  in  some  one  of  those  primitive 
and  sequestered  villages  which  lie  hidden  away  among  the  odd  comers  of 
this  nook-shotten  island,  where  the  rade  forefathers  of  the  hamlet,  geno- 
ration  after  generation,  have  laid  them  down  and  slept  their  last  sleep, 
unnoted  and  unrecorded  save  in  the  parish  register.  Circumstances  de- 
clare against  you :  the  trout  fails  to  recognise  nature  in  your  town-made 
flies,  and  preferring  a  quiet  worm  at  home,  declines  the  line  of  invitation 
you  waft  him  from  the  bank.  Or  the  purposed  sketch  of  the  old  Norman 
church  is  indefinitely  postponed  by  a  shrewd  east  wind  and  an  old  lum- 
bago, ready,  like  a  half-a[)peased  enemy,  to  renew  the  quarrel  with  you  at 
a  moment's  notice,  strong  both  against  the  deed.  You  seek  for  consolation 
in  philosophy  and  your  cigar-case,  and  moreover  become  philanthropic. 
You  interest  yourself  in  the  state  of  the  peasantry  of  the  district,  and  fail 
not  to  observe  in  your  intercourse  with  some  possible  but  mute  Milton  or 
Cromwell,  guiltless  of  blood,  into  whose  society  chance  may  have  thrown 
you,  first  an  uncouth  trick  of  the  tongue,  which  grates  harshly  upon  your  ear 
attuned  to  accents  more  refined ;  secondly,  a  tendency  to  pig- feeding;  and 
thirdly,  a  love  and  great  capacity  for  beer.  His  speech,  no  less  than  his 
tastes  and  instincts,  bewrayeth  him.  Ages  ago,  in  the  far  North,  his  fathers 
worshiped  Odin  and  Freyga,  and  it  may  be  that  the  blood  of  a  sea-king 
flows  in  the  veins  of  the  humble  individual  \>rfoTft  'jom.    'YVi^^fc  ^"«3^^\fe 
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half-fossilisecLwords  which  Mr.  Oldbuck  might  have  pronounced  "  worth  a 
dollar,"  while  reverently  transferring  them  to  his  note -book,  are  the  faint 
lingering  echo  of  the  accents  in  which  the  blue-eyed  Northman,  that  ocean 
roamer  of  old,  pledged  his  friends  and  defied  his  enemies.  His  affection 
for  the  domestic  pachyderm,  and  the  pleasant  anticipation  of  the  savoury 
rasher  in  which  he  loves  to  indulge,  are  but  the  reflection  of  the  bliss  his 
forefathers  promised  themselves  when  summoned  by  the  ^^  choosers  of  the 
slain,"  those  golden-locked  Northern  houris,  to  carve  the  flesh  of  the  daily- 
slain  boar  Soehrimner  in  the  Halls  of  Odin.  Of  genuine  Saxon  origin, 
too,  is  his  predilection  for  malt ;  in  the  gratification  of  which  propensity 
his  roving  ancestors  centi*ed  their  hopes  both  here  and  hereafW. 

It  is  with  the  latter  of  these  characteristics — the  requirements  of  the 
bibulous  clay,  and  the  means  of  supplying  them — that  we  have  now  to 
deal.  And,  chiefest  of  all  drinks,  ale  presents  itself  to  the  English  imagi- 
nation. But  dearly  as  they  loved  it, — ^so  dearly  that  they  gave  it  up- 
wards of  a  score  of  different  denominations,  and  bestowed  the  name 
of  ^^  ael  monath"  upon  October  (which  month  was  especially  dedicated  to 
the  operation  of  brewing), — it  would  be  incorrect  to  assert  of  our  Saxon 
ancestors  that  they  were  the  first  to  decree  that  ^^  John  Barleycorn  must 
die."  In  the  days  of  hoar  antiquity,  when  the  Pyramids  were  in  their 
teens,  the  dusky  Egyptian  loved  well  his  barley-wine.  Osiris  is  said  to 
have  been  the  eailiest  to  deserve  the  benediction, — '*  Blessings  on  your 
heart,  you  brew  good  ale  f  and  the  malt  consumer  is  mightily  consoled 
and  arrided  by  the  notion  that  the  divine  honours  accorded  him  by  a 
parched  and  grateful  nation  may  have  been  in  some  measure  due  to  the 
happy  invention.  Moreover,  Xenophon,  and  the  ten  thousand  retreating 
from  the  disastrous  plain  of  Cunaxa,  found  not  only  rest  and  shelter,  but 
also  welcome  ale,  even  upon  the  snow-clad  and  wind-swept  uplands  of 
Armenia.  We  also  derive  satisfaction  from  the  circumstance  that  our 
national  liquor  has  held  its  own  even  in  countries  where  its  rival  the 
grape  offered  its  attractions.  From  Egypt  the  brewer's  art  appears  to 
have  travelled  east,  west,  and  north ;  and  the  ancient  dweller  on  the 
Tagus  and  Guadalqi^ver,  to  whom  was  permitted  choice  between  the  pro- 
duce of  his  wine- press  and  honest  malt,  did  not  disdain  the  latt«r.  The 
Gaul  became  a  brewer  and  a  drinker  of  ale  upon  sheer  necessity ;  for  in 
the  early  days  of  which  we  speak  the  vintages  of  Gascony,  Burgundy, 
and  Champagne  were  undi*eamed  of,  and  the  vine-clad  Rhone  had  no- 
thing save  a  draught  of  fair  water  to  bestow  upon  the  thirsty  dweller  on 
its  banks.  But  for  potent  potting,  commend  us  to  the  Scandinavian  of 
old,  the  father  of  all  them  that  fill  the  beer  measure — *'  your  Dane,  your 
'German,  and  swag-bellied  Hollander,"  and  others,  English  included,  who 
love  "  to  drink  upsees  out." 

Ale  appears  to  have  been  in  common  use  in  Germany  in  the  time  of 

Tacitus ;  and  Pliny,  speaking  of  the  nations  inhabiting  the  West  of  £a- 

Tope,  says  that  '^  they  have  a  liquor,  wherewith  they  intoxicate  themselves, 

made  of  corn  and  water."    liention.  \a  td»A^  ^"l  '\\.  \sl  \3as^  Wira  of  Ina, 
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King  of  Wessex;  and  ale  (bj  a  slight  transposition  of  letters  we  arrive  at 
the  Saxon  word  Ael)  is  expressly  mentioned  as  one  of  the  liquors  pro- 
vided for  a  royal  banquet  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Gon&ssor.  And 
right  dutiAillj  was  the  kinglj  example  followed  bj  his  loving  subjects 
and  their  descendants.  We  have  wallowed  in  beer.  Fitzstephen,  writing 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  11.^  informs  us  that  ^'  the  only  plagues  of  London 
is  immoderate  quaffing  among  the  foolish  sort,  and  casualties  by  fire." 
Stowe,  in  his  Survey  of  London,  commenting  upon  this  passage,  says, 
'^  For  the  first,  to  wit,  of  quaffing,  it  continueth  still  as  afore,  or  rather 
is  mightily  increased,  though  greatly  qualmed  among  the  poorer  sort ; 
not  of  any  holy  abstinency,  but  of  mere  necessity,  ale  and  beer  being 
small,  and  wines  in  price  above  their  reach."  It  woidd  seem,  therefore, 
that  in  process  of  time  the  profanum  vulgus  had  engrafted  the  worship 
of  Bacchus  upon  that  of  Ceres ;  and  that  they  sometimes  managed,  in 
spite  of  poverty,  to  gratify  this  more  expensive  taste,  is  amusingly  illus- 
trated in  the  Six  Carpenters^  Casey  well  known  to  the  learned  gentlemen 
who  haunt  Westminster  Hall.  We  there  learn  that  so  long  ago  as  the 
eight  year  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  one  John  Ridding,  servant  of  John 
Yaux,  mine  host  of  the  Queen's  Head  in  St.  Giles's,  Gripplegate,  at  the 
request  of  the  defendants  (the  six  Carpenters  aforesaid)  did  deliver  them 
a  quart  of  wine  and  a  pennyworth  |of  bread,  amounting  to  8^. ;"  and 
then  (we  adopt  the  mournful  language  of  the  pleadings)  '^  they  there 
did  drink  the  said  wine,  and  eat  the  bread,  and  upon  request  did  refuse 
to  pay  for  the  same."  From  the  above  case,  and  from  the  strictures 
passed  upon  the  ill  success  of  Sir  John  Falstaff  in  the  due  proportionment 
of  his  bread  to  his  sack,  we  gather  that  the  former  was  commonly  used 
by  the  wine-drinker  during  his  festivities.  Let  us  return,  however,  to 
our  beer. 

In  the  earlier  period  of  our  history,  ale  appears  to  have  been  con- 
sidered as  much  a  necessary  of  life  as  bread  itself.  This  is  manifest  from 
the  various  '^  assizes"  or  ordinances  of  bread  and  ale  (assiscB  pants  et 
cervisicB)  passed  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  price 
and  quality  of  these  articles.  In  the  51st  Henry  III.  (1266)  a  statute 
was  passed  (the  preamble  of  which  alludes  to  earlier  statutes  upon 
the  subject),  by  which  a  graduated  scale  was  established  for  the  price 
of  ale  throughout  England.  It  declared  that  when  a  quarter  of  wheat 
was  sold  for  Ss.  or  Ss.  M,,  and  a  quarter  of  barley  for  20^.  or  2id.y  and 
a  quarter  of  oats  for  16d,j  brewers  in  cities  could  afford  to  sell  two 
gallons  of  ale  for  a  penny,  and  out  of  cities  three  gallons  for  a  penny ; 
and  when  in  a  town  (in  hurgo)  three  gallons  are  sold  for  a  penny;  out 
of  a  town  they  may  and  ought  to  sell  four." 

A  further  proof  of  the  importance  in  which  a  due  supply  of  the 
beverage  was  held,  is  furnished  by  the  jealousy  wherewith  the  legislature 
regulated  not  only  its  price  but  its  quality  also.  In  both  these  respects 
the  interests  of  the  public  were  intrusted  to  certain  officers  called  Ale 
Conners  (gustatores  cervisiajy  who  were  yearly  cho&ea  ^\»\}[i^  C»wa\\jRR^ 
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of  each  manor;  and  were  sworn  ^^  to  examine  and  assay  the  beer  and  ale, 
and  to  take  care  that  they  were  good  and  wholesome,  and  sold  at  proper 
prices,  according  to  the  Assize;  and  also  to  present  all  faults  of  hrewers  at 
the  next  Assize."  The  duties  of  Ale  Connors — who,  by  the  way,  in  some 
manors  are  still  chosen  and  elected  in  compliance  with  ancient  custom — 
are  fully  specified  in  the  Liber  Albtis  (being  a  compilation  of  the  archives 
of  London,  as  they  existed  ^^  in  the  mayoralty  of  that  illustrious  man 
Richard  Whitjngton,  mayor  of  the  said  city,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  month 
of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord's  Incarnation  fourteen  hundred 
and  nineteen,  being  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry,  the 
Fifth  of  that  name  since  the  Conquest"'),  where  the  form  of  oath  is  givea 
as  follows :  "  You  shall  swear  that  you  know  of  no  brewer  or  brewster'' 
(the  feminine  of  brewer,  the  trade  of  brewing  being  at  this  time  principally 
carried  on  by  the  fair  sex),  "cook,  or  pie-baker  in  your  ward,  who  sells  the 
gallon  of  the  best  ale  for  more  than  one  penny-halfpenny,  or  the  gallon 
of  second  for  more  than  one  penny,  or  otherwise  than  by  measure  sealed 
and  full  of  dear  ale,  or  who  brews  less  than  he  used  to  do  before  this  cry, 
by  reason  hereof,  or  withdraws  himself  from  following  his  trade,  the 
rather  by  this  cry ;  or  if  any  person  shall  do  contrary  to  any  one  of  these 
points,  you  shall  certify  the  Alderman  of  your  Ward  thereof  and  their 
names.  And  that  you,  so  soon  as  you  shall  be  required  to  taste  any  ale 
of  a  brewer  or  brewster,  shall  be  ready  to  do  the  same;  and  in  case  it  be 
less  good  than  it  used  to  be  before  this  cry,  you,  by  assent  of  your  Alder- 
man, shall  set  a  reasonable  price  thereon  according  to  your  discretion. 
And  if  any  one  shall  afterwards  sell  the  same  above  the  said  price,  unto 
your  said  Alderman  you  shall  certify  the  same.  And  that  for  gift, 
promise,  knowledge,  hate,  or  other  cause  whatsoever,  no  brewer,  huckster 
(hawkers  of  ale  who  carried  it  for  sale  from  house  to  house),  cook,  or  pie- 
baker,  who  acts  against  any  of  the  points  aforesaid,  you  shall  conceal, 
spare,  or  tortuously  aggrieve ;  nor  when  you  are  required  to  taste  ale, 
shall  absent  yourself  without  reasonable  cause  and  true ;  but  all  things 
which  to  your  office  pertain  to  do  you  shaU  well  and  lawfully  do.  So 
help  you  God  and  the  Saints." 

The  different  measures  whereby  ale  was  to  be  sold  were  also  the  sub- 
ject of  much  jealousy  amongst  the  authorities  of  medieval  London.  It 
was  ordained  that  no  brewster  or  tavemer  should  sell  by  any  measure 
but  by  the  gallon,  pottle,  or  quart,  each  measure  to  be  sealed  with  the 
seal  of  the  alderman,  and  that  the  tun  of  the  brewster  should  be  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  gallons.  Compliance  with  these  regulations  was  en- 
forced by  fines — ^for  the  third  offence  to  the  amount  of  twenty  shillings, 
in  those  days  no  mean  sum.  And  inasmuch  as  it  often  happened  that 
gallons,  pottles,  and  quarts  became  broken  or  damaged,  or  were  "  sealed 
when  green"  (the  measures  of  the  period  were  turned  of  wood,  and  con- 
sequently, when  made  of  unseasoned  material,  were  Uable  to  shrink  in  the 
pTOCGBS  of  drying),  it  was  provided,  by  way  of  seciuing  to  the  ale  con- 
tnmer  good  and  adequate  meaa\ixe)  \k%X»  ^'^^r^  \v(^sufic  and  brewster 
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sliould  carry  such  gallons,  pottles,  and  quarts  into  the  house  of  the  al- 
derman &ur  times  in  the  year,  that  the  same  might  be  examined  if 
sufficient  in  all  respects;  and  for  such  labour  and  usage,  and  for  the  marks 
when  made  at  first,  2d.  shall  be  paid  for  the  gallon.  Id,  for  the  pottle, 
and  for  the  quart  ^d.  In  the  provinces  also  measures  equally  coercive 
seem  to  have  been  adopted  in  defence  of  the  public  Christopher  Sly,  in 
his  wrath  at  the  obduracy  of  mine  hostess,  threatens  to 

"  present  her  at  the  leet 
Because  she  brought  stoDe  jugs,  and  no  sealed  quarts." 

We  further  learn  firom  the  same  source,  that  it  was  enjoined  by  pro* 
clamation  that  '^  every  vessel  brought  or  removed  unto  any  brewery  to 
be  filled,  stand  there  one  day  and  one  night  full  of  ale  for  working,  and 
that  upon  the  second  morning,  at  the  taking  away  thereof,  it  be  filled 
with  good  and  clear  ale.  Moreover,  every  brewer  or  brewster,  as  soon 
as  ever  such  person  shall  have  made  a  brewing,  shall  send  for  the 
Ale  Conner  of  the  ward  wherein  they  dwell  to  taste  the  ale,"  under  a 
penalty  of  forfeiture  of  the  liquor.  On  his  part,  the  Ale  Conner  is  ex- 
pected to  be  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  (to  a  person  of  arid 
temperament  the  office  must  have  been  an  exceedingly  desirable  one),  and 
ready  at  all  reasonable  times  to  ^'  taste  the  barley-bree,''  under  pain  of 
imprisonment  during  the  pleasure  of  the  mayor. 

If  the  accounts  given  by  Isodorus  and  Orosius  be  correct,  the  method 
of  brewing  practised  by  the  ancient  Britons  and  Celtic  nations  did  not 
differ  materially  from  our  modem  notions  of  the  art.  The  modus  operandi 
of  these  early  practitioners  was,  we  are  told,  to  steep  the  grain  in  water, 
thereby  causing  it  to  germinate,  after  which  it  was  dried,  ground,  in- 
fused in  water,  and  fermented.  Hitherto  hops  were  unrecognised  in  the 
brewer's  mystery.  They  were  introduced  into  England  fi^m  Flanders 
about  the  year  1524,  and  do  not  seem  at  first  to  have  achieved  popu- 
larity;  for  in  1530  we  find  Henry  VIII.  forbidding  brewers  to  use  them 
in  the  making  of  ale.  The  royal  commands,  however,  were  but  little  re- 
garded; for  by  the  year  1652  hop  plantations  were  not  uncommon,  and 
the  plant  was  cultivated  upon  a  tolerably  extensive  scale.  The  hop,  if 
there  be  truth  in  the  old  distich,  seems  to  have  arrived  here  in  worship- 
ful company : 

"  Turkies,  picarell,*  carp,  hops,  and  hcere, 
Came  into  England  in  one  year." 

The  conjunction  of  hops  and  '^  beere"  in  the  above  idyll  would  seem 
to  indicate,  that  by  the  addition  of  hops  to  the  anciently  recognised  mate- 
rials beer,  as  distinguished  from  ale,  was  constituted.  If  so,  the  distinction 
has  long  since  vanished,  and  the  terms  must  now  be  considered  synony- 
mous. 

To  come  down  to  more  recent  times,  it  may  be  observed  that,  previ- 
ously to  the  year  1823,  two  kinds  of  beer  only  were  recognised  by  the 
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legislature.  These  were  strong  beevy  by  which  most  be  understood  beer 
of  the  value  of  16s.  and  upwards  per  barrel,  ezdusiye  of  the  duty,  and 
small  beer;  such  classification  being  imposed  upon  brewers  by  the  goveni- 
ment  solely  with  a  view  to  fiscal  arrangements.  In  the  aboTo-mentioned 
year,  however,  an  Act  was  passed  (4  Geo.  IV.  c  51)  authorising  the 
brewing  under  certain  conditions  of  an  intermediate  kind  of  liquor.  The 
privilege,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  considered  a  valuable 
one.  Either  the  beer  thus  manufiEtctured  was  unsuited  to  the  public  taste, 
or,  which  is  perhaps  more  probable,  the  brewers,  deterred  by  the  restric- 
tion laid  upon  it,  declined  to  enter  upon  any  very  extensive  arrangements 
for  its  supply.  The  various  duties  upon  the  commodity  having  been  now 
repealed,  tiie  brewer  has  nothing  but  the  public  taste  to  consider,  and  it 
is  open  to  the  malt  consumer  to  console  himself  with  lordly  double  beer 
at  a  shilling  the  quart,  or  soberly  to  quaff  '^vile  acid  tiff,"  a  similar  mea- 
sure wherof  may  be  purchased  for  the  vulgar  price  of  three-halfpence.  If 
he  lack  the  strength  of  head  which  should  enable  him  to  venture  upon 
the  more  potent  article,  or  is  conscious  of  internal  reasons  for  dedimng 
the  latter,  between  these  two  extremes  may  be  found  many  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  beverage,  adapted  alike  to  the  purse  and  brain-pan  of  every 
man. 

Upon  the  question  of  brewing  as  practised  at  the  present  day  we  de- 
cline to  enter.  To  venture  upon  ground  so  delicate,  would  argue  more  of 
the  rashness  of  the  fool  than  of  the  caution  of  the  angel  in  the  man  who 
makes  the  attempt  The  ale-monarchs,  with  whose  smoky  palaces  the 
metropolis  is  studded,  as  well  as  their  clients  the  publicans,  have  doubt- 
less their  secrets  and  their  reasons  for  keeping  them ;  and,  for  our  parts, 
we  care  not  to  raise  the  veil  of  secrecy,  nor  to  penetrate  the  thick  cloud  in 
which  the  mysteries  of  the  respective  trades  are  enveloped.  It  may, 
however,  after  a  lapse  of  well-nigh  a  century,  be  safely  and  innocently  re- 
marked that  Mr.  Tbrale,  late  of  Streatham  Park,  the  host  and  firiend  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  and  the  predecessor  of  the  great  firm  of  Barclay,  Perkins, 
and  Co.,  was  (or  fame  doth  him  wrong)  occasionally  the  victim  of  expe- 
rimental tendencies,  and  at  such  times  was  apt  to  diverge  slightly  fixmi 
the  rules  which  guide  the  conscientious  concocter  of  malt  liquor.  He 
once,  it  is  said,  attempted  the  adaptation  of  certain  materials  irideh 
should  have  been  foreign  to  the  matter,  with  so  little  success  as  to  render 
undrinkable  and  unsaleable  an  entire  beverage }  thereby  placing  himsdf 
in  an  embarrassing  position  with  respect  to  his  regular  customers,  whose 
requirements  he  was  totally  unable  to  meet.  Moreover,  upon  another 
occasion,  we  find  clever  and  winning  Mrs.  Thrale  anxiously  busied  in 
healing  differences  which  had  arisen  anent  sundry  cervisial  shortcomings 
between  her  husband  and  the  vexed  landlord  of  the  Blue  Posts.  The 
art  of  adulteration  probably  has  not  slumbered  since  the  time  that  Kr. 
Thrale  ceased  to  live  and  brew  ale,  leaving  his  wife  and  Dr.  Johnscm  to 
dispose  of  the  business. 
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^  VimUtdim  of  a  iRtolsffil 

I  REMEMBER  the  time  when  Geology  was  believed  to  be  a  dangerous 
study,  and  was  spoken  of  by  intelligent  people  with  a  disrespect  bordering 
upon  contempt.  It  is  now  fashionable,  and  in  every  society  you  meet 
with  men  and  women  who  talk  about  formations  and  fossils  as  if  they 
had  spent  their  lives  in  exploring  the  one  and  collecting  the  other.  They 
tall  you  which  theory  is  orthodox  and  which  heretical,  and  twist  and  turn 
the  hints  and  conjectures  of  science  in  support  of  their  favourite  hypothe- 
ses as  if  doubt  or  error  were  impossible.  The  relative  merits  of  Sedgwick 
and  Murchison  in  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  fields  they  settle  ofifhand, 
and  with  no  more  difficulty  they  decide  the  amount  of  authority  to  be  con- 
ceded to  the  venerable  history  or  revelation  written  by  the  old  Israelitish 
prophet  and  lawgiver.  In  random  talk  they  lecture  you  upon  the  age 
of  frost  or  the  age  of  reptiles,  the  antiquity  of  the  pre- Adamite  man,  the 
state  of  the  delta  of  the  Nile  when  the  descendants  of  Jacob  were  en- 
slaved brick-makers,  and  all  other  novelties  which  happen  to  float  in  the 
under-current  of  the  science  of  the  day. 

I  have  worked  for  thirty  years  and  more  among  rocks  and  their  fossils, 
but  do  not  possess,  perhaps  to  my  shame,  the  confidence  of  belief  which 
makes  the  drawing-room  geologist  so  happy  and  talkative.  I  have  trudged 
many  leagues,  often  with  weary  foot,  never  with  abated  interest,  to  see 
and  think  for  myself,  impelled  by  a  love  of  science  and  with  no  expectation 
of  money  or  honour.  I  have  read,  thought,  and  compared  my  inferences 
from  things  seen  with  the  opinions  of  other  men ;  but,  dolt  that  I  am,  still 
speak  hesitatingly  upon  questions  which  men  who  have  never  been  too 
perplexed  to  decide  answer  with  confident  assertions.  What  they  know, 
or  suppose  they  know,  was  easily  gained  by  pleasant  reading ;  and  if  free- 
dom from  doubt  be  a  desirable  thing,  whether  bom  of  knowledge  or  igno- 
rance, there  can  be  no  better  way  of  obtaining  that  state  of  mind  than  to 
limit  inquiry,  and  accept  all  that  is  taught  in  popular  books.  But  if  one 
loves  a  glimmer  of  light  all  the  better  after  groping  one's  way  through 
darkness — if  there  be  greater  satisfaction  in  learning  than  in  being  taught 
— ^if  there  be  wisdom  in  making  provision  during  the  summer  of  life  for 
the  comfortable  and  pleasant  refreshment  of  the  mind  in  the  winter—and 
if  manly  toil  and  active  investigation  strengthen  the  mind  as  well  as  the 
body, — geology  should  be  leamt  in  the  field  as  well  as  in  the  librar3^  But 
whatever  plan  or  place  of  study  be  chosen,  the  pursuit  of  geology  in  Eng- 
land is  now  a  very  different  affair,  so  far  as  personal  labour  and  the  facility 
of  acquisition  is  concerned,  to  what  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- ' 
teenth  century.  Almost  every  locality  in  the  island  then  invited  the 
investigator,  for  there  was  a  history  to  discover.  But  now,  though  there 
is  still  much  to  learn,  the  work  of  the  pioneer  has  been  done,  and  for  fur- 
ther research  fit  tools  have  been  provided,  while  fjood  ^^^^  %\«cA^^^^ 
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to  accompany  the  traveller  wherever  he  may  choose  to  walk.  The  geolo- 
gist who  possesses  accurate  maps  and  the  essays  of  his  predecessors^  a 
classification  determined,  and  a  natural  history  worthy  of  his  science,  cannot 
realise  the  difficulties  with  which'  the  explorers  contended  in  clearing  a 
path  for  future  labourers.  The  work  goes  on  so  well  now,  and  the  method 
of  doing  it  is  so  well  known,  I  may  be  pardoned  a  little  egotism  if,  for 
the  sake  of  teaching  modesty  to  our  drawing-room  geologists,  and  of  doing 
honour  to  some  of  the  working  men  who  thirty  years  ago  were  writing 
^'  The  Geology  of  England  made  easy,"  I  give  publicity  to  some  of  my 
recollections.  This  forgiveness  will  be  the  more  readily  granted,  as  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  many  of  the  most  eminent  geologists  of  the  passing 
generation  were  excited  to  the  study  of  their  science  by  some  such  casnal 
observations  as  led  me  to  follow  the  paths  they  opened,  most  advantage- 
ously to  myself,  most  uselessly  to  the  world. 

I  was  bom  in  a  district  where  chalk  is  the  superficial  rock,  and  not  &r 
from  the  green-sand  formation  on  one  side,  and  the  London  clay  on  the 
other.  At  an  age  when  the  mind  is  active,  the  imagination  excursive,  and 
the  body  vigorous,  I  took  my  every-day  student  walk,  usually  a  vciy 
early  one,  through  woods,  byways,  and  un&equented  places,  revelling  ia 
the  freshness,  sweetness,  and  endless  novelty  of  nature.  My  past  was  tbea 
in  the  ideal  of  poetry,  my  present  in  the  beauty  of  external  nature,  my 
future  was  misrepresented  by  the  fairy  pageants  of  an  untrained  &bcj. 
I  usually  followed  a  favourite  road.  It  led  me  to  a  lofty  eminence  com- 
manding a  view  of  an  extensive  valley,  which  realised  to  me  some  descrip- 
tions of  rural  beauty  in  the  poetry  of  ancient  and  modem  Italy.  My  walk 
terminated  where  a  narrow  pathway  over-arched  by  luxuriant  hedgerows 
opened  on  a  broad  highway  upon  the  top  of  a  steep  hill.  The  lovely  land- 
scape seen  from  that  spot  my  eye  has  not  rested  upon  for  many  a  year, 
but  it  will  never  be  forgotten.  It  was  a  sight  to  rewurd  a  longer  and  more 
difficult  pilgrimage.  I  saw  a  deep  valley  with  gently  sloping  sides  richly 
wooded,  with  all  the  evidences  of  jocund  life  and  rustic  sociality ;  and  in 
the  gorge-like  depth  of  the  valley,  a  river,  which  I  had  loved  from  child- 
hood, flowed  gently  towards  a  wider  water-way,  and  its  outlet  into  the 
ocean.  It  is  still  a  joy  to  recall  in  subdued  and  graver  tints  the  mind'i 
type  of  that  exquisite  scene,  and  to  feebly  reenjoy  the  fluttering  hilarity 
it  communicated  to  my  then  anxious  student-life.  But  the  pleasures  of 
youth,  like  the  sorrows  of  manhood,  belong  to  their  own  age,  and  though 
memory  may  partially  restore  the  past,  it  presents  the  image  and  not  the 
reality. 

One  early  moming  in  June  I  was  led  on  by  the  hilarity  of  my  spiriti^ 
and  the  thrilling  sounds  around  me  in  heaven  and  earth,  and  passed  the 
place  that  was  usually  the  termination  of  my  walk.  I  descended  the  hill, 
intending  to  return  home  by  the  river-bank.  Half-way  down,  my  attri- 
tion was  drawn  to  a  chalk-pit,  and  curiosity  drew  me  into  the  exeavatsd 
area.  It  was  a  white  walled  circus,  storied  by  successive  beds  of  fiinly 
and  rising  thirty  feet  or  more  ^\3io^^\k^  %m<(^\k^QQT«   On  the  very  thiiib- 
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old  I  kicked  against  a  lump  of  chalk.  Something  in  it  attracted  mj  at- 
tention. I  picked  it  up^  and  found  a  shell.  What  would  I  not  now  give 
for  that  Pli^ostoma  spinosa !  In  an  instant  the  world  before  the  Flood 
usurped  in  mj  mind  the  dominion  of  that  living  world  which,  a  few  minutes 
earlier^  had  filled  me  with  so  much  joy  and  thankfulness.  With  this  relic 
of  an  ancient  earth  in  my  hand,  I  forgot  for  hours  the  bright  sun,  the 
green  fields  and  woodlands,  the  strong  adventurous  river^  and  all  that 
had  before  excited  so  many  gorgeous  visions  of  future  life.  I  raked  over 
the  chalk-rubble  to  pick  up  every  fragment  of  shell  with  the  vigilance  of 
a  treasure-seeker.  Laden  with  spoils  from  the  upper  chalk-beds,  I  returned 
home,  and  sadly  was  I  plagued  with  unresolved  conjectures.  But  I  had 
commenced  a  study  in  which  I  was  destined  to  spend  much  of  my  life. 
For  several  months  I  continued,  almost  daily,  my  diligent  search  for  fossils, 
and  the  result  was  an  unnamed  collection,  which  thirty  years  ago  would 
have  excited  the  interest  of  the  learned;  for  among  them  were  many  spe- 
cies, both  of  zoophytes  and  moUusca,  which  were  then  unique.  But  the 
increase  of  riches  was  to  me,  whatever  it  may  be  to  other  folk,  an  increase 
of  thought  and  perplexity ;  for  though  I  honestly  obtained  my  treasures, 
I  did  not  possess  the  knowledge  which  would  have  made  them  valuable.  * 
Thought,  however,  with  inquiry,  research,  and  valuable  advice,  slowly 
dispelled  the  doubt  in  which  I  was  at  first  lost ;  and  a  comparison  of  the 
fossils  of  the  chalk  with  those  of  the  London  and  plastic  clay  formations 
gave  rae  a  misty  view  of  the  first  great  law  of  the  science.  By  slow  de- 
grees other  prime  truths  dawned  on  my  mind  in  indistinct  and  distorted 
forms. 

I  had  been  at  work  some  four  or  five  months,  and  had  obtained  a  large 
number  of  the  beautifully  preserved  organisms  of  the  chalk,  classified  as 
well  as  similitudes  could  guide  the  arrangement,  when  I  saw  on  a  drug- 
gist's counter  a  tray  full  of  fossils  (from  the  Lias)  totally  different  from 
my  own,  and,  as  I  well  knew,  collected  from  a  rock  not  lying  within  the 
area  of  my  own  locality.  If  any  feeling  of  disappointment  arose  in  my 
mind  for  a  moment,  when  I  discovered  that  I  was  trying  to  make  a  by- 
path in  an  occupied  district,  and  not  exploring,  as  I  supposed,  an  unknown 
coimtry,  it  was  instantly  overpowered  by  the  joy  of  meeting  so  unexpectedly 
with  a  man  capable  of  taking  me  into  the  high-roads  of  science,  and  of  de- 
scribing the  prominent  objects  I  should  see  on  my  journey.  As  he  exhibited 
his  collection  with  a  justifiable  satisfaction,  he  selected  characteristic  fossils, 
described  the  remarkable  features  in  the  natui:al  history  of  several  secondary 
formations,  and  discussed  the  theories  then  accepted  by  geologists.  After 
spending  a  few  hours  with  him,  I  perceived  the  scope  and  grandeur  of  the 
subject  I  had  accepted  as  a  study,  the  necessity  of  an  acquaintance  with 
some  collateral  sciences,  and,  above  all,  the  weakness  or  folly  of  the  hypo- 
theses by  which  I  had  been  attempting  to  explain  a  few  discovered  facts. 
My  kind  instructor — a  large-hearted  man,  always  gathering  knowledge 
to  distribute  it — was  never  weary  of  teaching,  and  my  progress  in  learning 
was,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  some  adequate  proportion  to  his  zeal  in  the  ^d>SL- 
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cation  of  a  willing  student.  For  many  years  we  were  friends,  and  in  after- 
life often  discussed  questions  upon  which  we  agreed  to  differ.  His  life, 
alas,  was  taken  by  violence  :  he  fell  under  the  weapon  of  a  lunatic. 

Some  time  after  a  successful  investigation  of  the  chalk  in  taj  district, 
I  was  invited  by  Gideon  Mantell  to  meet  him  in  London,  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Geological  Society.  He  had  at  that  time  a  noble  collection  of  fossils 
from  the  chalk  of  Sussex,  and  was  successfully  pursuing  his  investigation 
of  the  Ventriculites  and  other  Amorphozoa,  and  preparing  for  that  inter- 
esting description  of  the  Tilgate  forest-beds  and  their  org^isms  which 
made  his  name  famous  in  all  the  scientific  societies  of  Europa  We  joined 
hands  at  once  as  fellow  labourers  in  distant  parts  of  the  same  field,  and, 
for  many  years  after  this  first  exchange  of  thought  and  good  offices,  onr 
correspondence  was  frequent,  while  occasional  interviews  supported  the 
interest  we  felt  in  each  other. 

Gideon  Mantell  was  a  man  of  restless  energy  and  quick  perception, 
capable  of  long-continued  exertion.  It  was  a  wonder  to  see  how,  with  a 
temperament  so  impulsive,  he  could  patiently  continue  a  difficult  investiga- 
tion, and  seize  upon  every  analogy  which  gave  a  hope  of  success  to  his  in- 
quiry. Naturalists  more  profound  might  have  failed  to  obtain  the  results 
his  genius  secured.  He  had  knowledge  enough  to  keep  him  in  the  right 
path  in  all  his  studies,  and  no  moi'e ;  but  his  artistic  eye  and  rapid  per- 
ception of  analogies,  acting  in  concert  with  an  excursive  imagination,  led 
him  to  the  discovery  of  new  truths  in  every  subject  he  seriously  inves- 
tigated. It  was  not  possible  for  him  to  possess  an  organism  he  did  not 
understand  without  making  an  effort  to  discover  the  purpose  of  its  being, 
and  its  relation  to  other  creatures  of  its  class.  The  tooth  of  an  ichthyo- 
saurus was  one  of  my  first  discoveries  in  the  chalk,  and  it  remained  many 
months  in  my  cabinet  unnamed,  undetected,  unexamined.  I  might  plead 
my  neophy  tism  as  an  excuse ;  but  if  a  fossil  so  interesting  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  Gideon  Mantell  when  he  was  in  the  same  state  of  struggling 
mental  activity,  he  could  not  have  remained  so  long  ignorant  of  its  nature. 
But  with  all  these  adaptations  of  his  mind  to  his  studies,  he  would  not 
have  gathered  the  fruit  he  presented  to  science  if  an  almost  insatiable 
ambition  had  not  spurred  him  forward,  in  spite  of  many  difficulties  and 
some  errors. 

My  introduction  to  Gideon  Mantell  was  an  era  in  my  scientific  life. 
Not  less  so  my  first  visit  to  Scotland.  It  was  something  to  a  young 
geologist,  who  had  never  wandered  away  from  the  stratified  rocks  of 
the  upper  secondary  series,  to  explore  some  of  the  old  metamorphic  and 
plutonic  masses  of  North  Britain,— to  see  what  M'Culloch  had  described, 
and  hear  Jameson  in  his  own  museum,  like  a  bold  squire,  defend  his 
master's  words  against  all  comers.  While  the  majestic  scenery  revived' 
an  indescribable  elevation  of  feeling  produced  in  me  when  a  child  by  a 
distant  view  of  the  Vans  of  Brecon,  the  examination  of  the  mica  schists, 
Iraps,  and  variable  metamorphic  masses,  excited  an  amazement  soaroely 
lesa  than  that  which  chvnged  t\xQ  c\]irteTL\>  ol  m^  \>Wi^hta  when  I  &und  a 
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shell  in  chalk.  Standmg  upon  the  peak  of  Ben  Lomond,  when  a  shrouding 
mist  was  rolling  down  the  mountain  like  foam  from  the  bold  &ce  of  a  sea- 
beaten  rocky  and  unveiling  a  magnificent  panorama,  what  could  be  said 
or  done  bj  any  created  intelligence  living  in  sympathy  with  the  outward 
world  ?  I  could  only  passively  receive  the  glorious  images  which  flowed 
into  me.  It  was  not  then  that  I  realised  the  geological  antiquity  of  the 
country.  The  time  did  come  when  I  perceived  the  former  condition  of 
the  area  which  is  now  occupied  by  Great  Britain.  Before  the  deposition 
of  the  oldest  secondary  strata,  some  of  the  rocks  of  Scotland  had  Ufted 
their  heads  above  the  ocean.  But  the  principal  value  of  that  excursion 
did  not  consist  in  an  indistinct  apprehension  of  progressive  geological 
formation,  nor  in  seeing  masses  of  rock  altogether  unlike  those  of  the 
upper  secondary  groups,  but  in  an  indefinable  extension  of  my  perception 
of  natural  agencies  and  the  lapse  of  time.  Familianty  with  a  district,  and 
the  habit  of  looking  at  isolated  objects,  have  a  tendency  to  cramp  the  per- 
ception ;  and  there  is  no  better  mode  of  obtaining  a  correct  picture  of  the 
past  at  any  epoch  than  to  Uft  the  eye  beyond  familiar  scenes,  and  take  a 
large  view  of  the  conformation  of  the  earth's  surface. 

The  day  came  when  I  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society. 
Many  years  have  passed  since  I  attended  any  of  the  meetings,  and  I  have 
no  intention  of  comparing  the  present  with  the  past  when  I  say,  that  to 
spend  an  evening  at  one  of  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Society  was  then 
an  event  in  the  life  of  a  scientific  man.  At  a  time  when  the  science  was 
in  a  state  of  transition,  and  almost  every  research  gave  some  indication  of 
the  errors  into  which  former  observers  had  fallen  from  a  reliance  on  false 
hypotheses  or  inconsequent  deductions,  every  paper  read  to  the  Society  had 
some  salient  point  for  attack  New  districts  were  examined,  new  facts 
were  discovered,  new  classifications  were  proposed,  but,  above  all,  new 
theories  usurped,  or  at  least  disputed,  the  authority  of  old  favourites.  It 
was  then  that  Lyell,  with  a  smartness  and  vivacity  peculiai'ly  his  own, 
with  shi'ewd  observation  and  bold  deductions,  was  preparing  for  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  ingenious  but  ill-received  classification  of  the  tertiary 
rocks,  which,  with  all  its  faults,  is  still  the  only  guide  to  the  relative  anti- 
quity of  those  strata.  It  was  at  this  time  too  that  he  stood  up  as  a  reformer, 
a  radical  reformer,  denouncing  all  the  old  notions  about  paroxysms  and 
suspensions  of  violent  agencies,  and  solving  every  geological  question  by 
reference  to  the  action  of  constant  and  existing  physical  causes.  Never 
had  a  revolutionist  harder  work  to  get  a  sober  heaiing  for  his  opinions, 
or  less  prospect  of  overturning  the  works  and  conclusions  of  other  men. 
Who  would  believe  that  strata  a  thousand  feet  thick  were  deposited  by 
sediment  in  the  same  quiet  way  as  mud  and  sand  banks  are  now  formed 
in  the  subaqueous  hollows  of  the  earth  7  Who  could  look  at  any  of  the 
great  mountain  chains  and  doubt  their  formation  by  sudden  and  awfiil 
convulsions  ?  And  then  how  wicked  to  believe  the  earth  to  be  more  than 
six  thousand  years  old,  and  so  make  it  possible  that  such  mighty  effect& 
could  be  produced  by  such  common  causes  aatYioaftiiO^  %fc\it^^\xL\w«»iKfl^% 
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up  old  rocks  and  forming  new  ones !  All  honour  to  Charles  Lyell !  No 
man  of  science  has  better  deserved  his  knighthood,  for  no  man  has  liyed 
to  see  such  a  universal  acceptance  of  his  conclusions ;  no  man  has  retracted 
so  little,  or  been  so  well  supported  by  the  increase  of  knowledge. 

The  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  every  paper  received  by 
the  Geological  Society  was  specially  interesting  after  hearing  one  of  LyelTs 
descriptive  essays,  always  enlivened  by  proofs  or  illustrations  of  his  then 
peculiar  opinions.  He  was  a  hesitating  speaker,  partly  from  physical  de- 
fect, but  more  from  fastidiousness  in  the  choice  of  words  than  from  the 
want  of  language  to  express  his  overflowing  abundance  of  argument  and 
illustration.  He  was  deficient  of  power  in  oral  discourse,  and  was  op- 
posed by  men  who  were  his  equals  in  knowledge,  his  superiors  in  the  free 
delivery  of  their  opinions.  But  in  resolute  combats  yielding  not  an  inch 
to  his  adversarieFi,  he  slowly  advanced  upon  the  ground  they  abandoned^ 
and  became  a  conqueror  without  ever  being  acknowledged  as  a  leader. 

Sedgwick  was  at  that  time  the  best  debater  among  the  few  speaking 
fellows  of  the  Geological  Society.     There  was  a  meaning  in  the  style  of 
his  oratory,  and  his  genius  animated  all  he  said.  Rapid  in  delivery,  quick 
in  retort,  cutting  in  satire,  he  was  also  prompt  in  seizing  every  fact  fevour- 
able  to  his  opinions.     He  was  feared  by  his  opponents,  petted  by  his  audi- 
tory.    Conscious  of  his  strength,  he  had  but  little  pity  for  weakness :  he 
was  impatient  of  mediocrity  and  despised  pretence.    But  although  he  cut 
down  to  the  very  roots  of  error,  when  he  believed  that  operation  to  be 
necessary,  he  did  so  from  a  consciousness  of  duty,  and  not  from  an  indif- 
ference to  the  pain  he  produced.     Among  the  younger  Fellows,  he  was 
the  favourite,  and  deserved  the  respect  they  felt  for  him.    No  man  taught 
them  so  much  or  so  well.     When  this  man,  who  had  no  equal,  entered 
the  lists  as  a  disputant,  he  was  sure  of  some  success,  for  his  speech  pleased 
when  he  failed  to  support  his  opinions.     As  a  field-geologist  he  was  pe^ 
haps  superior  to  all  the  men  of  his  age,  for  he  successfully  completed 
surveys  which  no  other  man  was  then  competent  to  undertake.     Mor- 
chison  was  often  associated  with  him  at  that  time,  and  many  papers  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Society  were  the  progeny  of  that  union.     How 
much  the  present  director  of  the  Geological  Survey  is  indebted  to  that 
alliance  they  best  know.    But  the  critic,  who  is  most  confident  in  compa^ 
ing  the  self-dependent  genius  of  the  one  with  the  well-aided  sucoesfbl 
industry  of  the  otlier,  must  regret  that  an  early  fi-iendship  should  have 
been  rudely  broken,  and  that  many  evils,  public  as  well  as  private,  should 
have  followed  the  disunion. 

Henry  De  la  Beche  had  but  little  in  common  with  the  men  I  have 
mentioned.  Quick,  restless,  and  enthusiastic,  he  entered  with  vivacttj 
into  every  inquiry  which  attracted  his  attention ;  but  he  wanted  order  and 
thi^  olearness  of  perception  which  was  the  marked  quality  of  almost  all 
the  gpreat  men  who  in  his  time  made  themselves  a  name  in  the  annals  of 
geology.  When  eager,  lie  o\QT%\iot  his  mark ;  when  unenthnsiastioi  he 
Aimed  too  low.     Hi&  books  ia\r\3  T«^i«efiii\»\ii\SL.   k&  ^  ^nrn^Mssaa  in  the 
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musetiin^  at  coffee-time^  after  the  meetings  when  the  conyersation  was  free, 
De  la  Beche  was  pleasant  and  instructive.  The  ease  of  conversation  suited 
him  better  than  the  formalities  of  discourse  and  the  restrictions  of  debate. 
The  little  man  was  given  to  rambling;  and  if  you  could  hold  him  bj  the 
button  for  half  an  hour,  you  might  draw  from  his  richly-cultivated  mind 
details  most  varied  and  valuable  upon  almost  any  subject  connected  with 
his  special  pursuits. 

But  Buckland  was  the  man  most  readily  approached  and  most  easily 
engaged  in  conversation.  Say  nothing  about  the  Diluvian  theory,  and 
ask  any  of  the  men  who  then  frequented  the  rooms  of  the  Geological 
Society  what  sort  of  reputation  the  doctor  had  among  the  yoimg  Fellows. 
He  indulged,  as  every  body  knows,  a  wonderful  fancy  for  old  bones,  and 
xio  man  could  chat  so  pleasantly  over  such  dry  and  apparently  uninterest- 
ing objects.  In  all  he  said  and  did  there  was  a  native  humoui*,  geniality 
of  feeling,  and  entire  absence  of  conceit.  He  seemed  to  me  a  man  who 
would  have  had  an  infinite  delight  in  taking  a  child  upon  his  knee  and 
teaching  him  all  he  knew  in  the  language  of  the  nursery.  Perhaps  he 
did  this,  but  certainly  he  had  the  art  of  freely  communicating  his  know- 
ledge with  perfect  good-humour,  and  in  a  manner  which  removed  quickly 
a  sense  of  inferiority.     Buckland  was  honoured  because  he  was  loved. 

The  group  of  remarkable  men  I  have  sketched  in  outline  would  be 
incomplete  without  another  figure.  You  might  have  seen  a  tall,  thin, 
dark-complexioned  man,  during  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  watching  the 
proceedings  with  the  interest  of  one  who  knew  all  that  was  to  be  said,  and 
waited  for  the  decision  of  the  audience.  He  had  some  sign  of  recogpiition 
for  every  one,  but  he  was  preoccupied,  and  listened  attentively  only  when 
you  had  some  discovery  to  tell,  or  some  question  to  ask.  If  a  difficulty 
remained  after  the  discussion,  he  would  solve  it;  if  a  thought  was  sug- 
gested during  the  proceedings,  he  would  determine  its  value ;  if  you  had 
a  few  specimens  in  your  pocket,  he  would  name  them.  But  to  know  some- 
thing ^bout  him, — the  vast  resources  of  his  mind,  the  industry  with  which 
he  worked,  the  persistence  of  his  thought  and  research, — it  was  necessary 
to  wait  till  the  company  was  gone ;  and  then,  if  you  were  in  earnest  and 
could  obtain  admittance  into  his  room,  you  might  return  home  some  hours 
after  midnight  fatigued,  excited,  full  of  resolution  and  hope,  but  with  a 
consciousness  of  your  incapacity  to  receive  a  tithe  of  the  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  that  extraordinary  man.  Students  are  not  rare,  hard-working 
men  of  letters  and  science  are  plenty ;  but  he  excelled  all  others  in  ability 
to  continue  thought  for  many  hours  without  sleep,  and  almost  without  pain- 
ful fatigue.  To  him  every  Fellow  who  read  a  paper  before  the  Society  was 
more  or  less  indebted.  By  him  the  fossils  were  frequently  named,  and 
in  tracing  the  relation  of  English  strata  to  foreign  deposits  by  a  compari- 
son of  organic  remains,  his  assistance  was  commonly  sought.  Hqw  much 
the^  Transactions  of  the  Society  were  for  many  years  enriched  by  him 
every  one  knows,  and  I  say  no  more  now  than  has  been  said  often  by 
every  geologist — ^both  the  Society  and  t\ie  acveiKie  o^^^  tdkwJcl  Xa  '^aa 
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knowledge  and  incessant  labours  of  William  Lonsdale.  The  work  which 
bears  his  name,  valuable  as  it  is,  is  unimportant  in  comparison  to  that 
which  is  anonymous. 

Some  of  tiie  men  of  whom  I  have  spoken  are  now  the  habitants  of 
another  world,  and  it  is  not  for  me  to  speculate  upon  the  question  whether 
they  are  still  cognisant  of  the  subjects  which  here  occupied  their  thoughts 
and  prompted  their  ambition.  They  did  their  work  nobly,  and  their  names 
will  be  long  remembered.  Those  of  their  companions  and  fellow-la- 
bourers who  have  yet  to  finish  their  journey  are,  like  myself,  approaching 
the  end,  either  by  lapse  of  time  or  by  the  premature  expenditure  of  the 
vital  force;  but  if  they  have  used  their  talents  wisely,  and  increased  the 
stock  of  human  knowledge,  they  may  be  content,  so  far  as  their  duly  to 
society  is  concerned,  to  rest  from  their  labours,  when  their  work  is  done. 

Clifton. 
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By  Alexander  Smith. 


The  month  of  August  is  to  the  year  what  Sunday  is  to  the  week.  Dur- 
ing that  month  a  section  of  the  working  world  rests.  Bradshaw  is  con- 
sulted, portmanteaus  are  packed,  knapsacks  are  strapped  on,  steamboats 
and  railway-carriages  are  crammed,  and  from  Calais  to  Venice  the  tourist 
saunters  and  looks  about  him.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Biiton 
should  have,  each  year,  one  month's  cessation  from  accustomed  labour. 
He  works  hard,  puts  money  in  his  purse,  and  it  is  his  whim,  when 
August  comes,  by  way  of  recreation,  to  stalk  deer  on  Highland  conies, 
to  kill  salmon  on  Norwegian  fiords,  to  stand  on  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc,  and  to  perambulate  the  pavements  of  Madrid,  Naples,  and  St. 
Petersburg.  To  rush  over  the  world  during  vacation  is  a  thing  on 
which  the  respectable  Briton  sets  his  heart.  To  remain  at  home  is  to 
lose  caste  and  self-respect.  People  may  not  care  one  rush  for  the  Rhine, 
but  that  sacred  stream  they  must  behold  each  year  or  die.  Of  all  the 
deities.  Fashion  possesses  the  most  zealous  votaries.  No  one  can  boast 
a  more  extensive  martyrology.  Its  worshipers  are  terribly  sincere,  and 
many  a  secret  penance  do  they  undergo,  and  many  a  flagellation  do  they 
inflict  upon  themselves  in  private. 

Eai'ly  in  the  month  in  which  English  tourists  descend  on  the  Con- 
tinent in  a  shower  of  gold,  I  was  heaving  in  the  Clansman  steamer  round 
the  headland  of  Ardnamurchan,  bound  for  the  Hebrides.  It  was  not  my 
first  visit  to  the  islands,  nor  yet  my  second.  And  when,  rolling  round 
that  iron  coast,^-on  which  the  big  Atlantic  billow  smites,  then  leaps  up  in 
a  column  of  foam  fifty  feet  high,— you  catch  the  islands  beyond,  I  think  I 
never  beheld  a  finer  sight.  Muck  is  in  front,  then  Eigg,  with  its  high 
towering  rock,  like  a  curling  wave  about  to  break,  associated  with  one 
of  the  bloodiest  stories  of  the  old  Highland  time ;  then  farther  on  Hum 
and  Skye ;  and  in  the  latter  island,  as  the  steamer  advances,  you  may 
behold  the  clouds  and  the  Cuchullins  holding  strange  commerce  toge- 
ther. I  confess  to  a  strong  affection  for  those  remote  regions.  Jaded 
and  nervous  with  eleven  months'  labour  or  disappointment,  there  will 
you  find  the  medicine  of  silence  and  repose.  Pleasant,  after  poring 
over  books,  to  watch  the  cormorant  at  early  morning  flying  with  out- 
stretched neck  over  the  sleek  firth ;  pleasant,  lying  in  some  sunny  hollow 
at  noon,  to  hear  the  sheep  bleating  above ;  pleasant  at  evening  to  listen 
to  wild  stories  of  the  isles,  told  by  the  peat-fire ;  and  pleasantest  of  aU, 
lying  awake  at  midnight,  to  catch,  muffled  by  the  distance,  the  dull 
thunder  of  the  Northern  Sea,  and  to  think  of  fiili  tk^  e»j^  >i!si^  ^\aA.\^s6& 
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filled.  Then  one  believes  in  Ossian;  one  is  dipped  in  a  supematunl 
element,  and  the  goings  and  comings  of  ghosts — ^laughed  at  in  cities — 
seem  the  likeliest  things  in  the  world. 

The  chain  of  islands  on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  extending 
firom  Bute,  in  the  throat  of  the  Clyde,  beloved  of  invalids,  to  St*  Kilda, 
looking  through  a  cloud  of  sea-birds  toward  the  polar  night,  was  origin- 
all  j  an  appanage  of  the  crown  of  Norway.     To  this  day,  in  the  islands, 
the  Norse  element  is  distinctly  visible.     Claims  of  pure  Scandinavian 
descent  are  put  forward  by  many  of  the  old  families.     Old  Norwegian 
castles,  perched  on  bold  headlands,  with  a  noise  of  sea-birds  around 
them,  yet  moulder  in  hearing  of  the  restless  surge.    The  sea-rovers  come 
no  longer  to  those  wild  shores  in  their  dark  galleys,  but  hill  and  dale 
wear  ancient  names  that  sigh  responsive  to  the  Norway  pine.     The  in- 
habitant of  Mull  or  Skye  perusing  the  "  Burnt  Njal"  is  struck  by  the 
names  of  localities,  so  similar  are  they  to  the  names  of  localities  in  his 
own  neighbourhood.     Professor  Mimck,  of  Christiania,  states  that  the 
names  of  many  of  the  islands,  Arran,  Gigha,  Mull,  Tyree,  Skye,  Rassa, 
Lewes,  and  others,  are,  in  their  original  form,  Norwegian,  and  not  Gaelic. 
Situated,  as  these  islands  are,  between  Norway  and  Scotland,  the  Norse- 
man found  them  convenient  stepping-stones  or  resting-places  on  his  waj 
to  the  richer  southern  lands.    There  he  erected  temporary  strongholds, 
and  founded  settlements.    Doubtless,  in  course  of  time,  the  son  of  the 
Norseman  looked  on  the  daughter  of  the  Celt  and  found  her  fair,  and  a 
mixed  race  was  the  result  of  the  alliance.     But  here  and  there  the  Scan- 
dinavian blood  seems  to  have  kept  itself  intact ;  for  wandering  up  and 
down  among  the  islands,  we  encounter  faces  that  possess  no  Celtic  ele- 
ment, and  which  carry  the  imagination  to 

"  Noroway  ower  the  faem :" 

people  with  cool,  calm  blue  eyes,  and  hair  yellow  as  the  dawn ;  who  are 
resolute  and  persistent,  slow  in  pulse  and  speech,  and  who  contrast  with 
the  more  explosive  Celtic  element  surrounding  them,  as  the  iron  head- 
land with  the  fierce  surge  that  washes  it,  or  a  block  of  polished  mar- 
ble with  the  heated  palm.  To  visit  the  Western  Islands  is  to  make  a 
progress  into  ''the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time."  You  turn 
your  back  on  the  present,  and  walk  into  antiquity.  The  Canongate 
of  Edinburgh  is  Scottish  history  fossilised,  but  in  the  Hebrides  yoa 
stumble  on  matters  older  still.  Every  thing  about  the  traveller  is  re- 
mote and  strange.  You  hear  a  foreign  language }  you  are  surrounded 
by  Macleods,  Macdonalds,  and  Nicolsons;  you  come  on  gray  stones 
standing  upright  on  the  moor,  marking  the  site  of  a  battle,  or  the  burial* 
place  of  a  chief.  You  listen  to  traditions  of  ancient  skirmishes;  you  sit  on 
ruins  of  unknown  date  in  which  Ossian  might  have  sung.  The  loch 
yonder  was  darkened  by  the  banner  of  King  Haco.  Prince  Charles  wan- 
dered over  this  heath,  or  sle^t  in  that  cave.  The  ooontry  is  thinly 
peopled,  and  its  solitude  is  Ml  ^  ^  \>\>x^«iv«  ^\A%^fiSQi«r|  ia^rild ;  tbi 
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toiind  of  the  vexed  sea  is  ever  in  your  ears ;  the  wind  is  gusty  on  the 
moor,  and  ever  and  anon  the  CTB^gy  jaggs  of  the  hills  are  obscured  by 
swirls  of  fiercely-blown  rain.    All  this  dreary  environment  naturally  acts 
np<m  and  shapes  the  character  of  the  people.     The  Highlander  of  Scott, 
like  the  Red  Indian  of  Cooper,  is  to  a  large  extent  an  ideal  being.     But 
as  Uncas  does  really  wear  war-paint,  wield  a  tomahawk,  scalp  his  enemies, 
and,  when  the  time  comes,  stoically  dies, — so  the  Highlander  possesses 
many  of  the  qualities  popularly  ascribed  to  him.     Scott  exaggerated 
only ;  he  did  not  invent.     He  looked  with  a  poet's  eye  on  the  district 
north  of  the  Grampians, — a  vision  keener  than  any  other  for  what  is,  but 
which  burdens,  or  supplements,  or  glorifies  with  far  more  than  that, — 
which,  in  point  of  fact,  puts  a  nimbus  around  every  thing.     The  High- 
lander is  a  distinct  class  amongst  the  British  people.     For  generations 
his  land  was  shut  against  civilisation  by  mountain  and  forest  and  in- 
tricate pass.    While  the  large  drama  of  Scottish  history  was  being  played 
out  in  the  Lowlands,  he  was  busy  in  his  mist  with  naiTow  clan-fights 
and  revenges.     He  was,  and  is,  a  proud,  loving,  and  punctilious  being, 
fall  of  loyalty,  careful  of  social  degree ;  with  a  bared  head  for  his  chief,  a 
jealous  eye  for  his  equal,  and  an  armed  heel  for  his  inferior.     His  sense 
of  the  family  relationship  was  strong,  and  around  every  individual  the 
widening  rings  of  cousinship  extended  to  the  very  verge  of  the  clan.    He 
is  song-loving,  "  of  imagination  all  compact,"  and  out  of  the  natural  phe- 
nomena of  his  mountain  region, — his  mist  and  rain- cloud,  wan  sea-setting 
of  the  moon,  keen  stai*s  glancing  through  rifts  of  murky  vapour, — he  has 
drawn  his  superstitions  of  death-lights  on  the  sea,  and  the  boding  shroud 
high  on  the  living  heart     To  a  great  extent  his  climate  has  made  him 
what  he  is.     He  is  a  child  of  the  mist.    His  songs  are  melancholy  for  the 
most  part ;  and  the  monotony  of  the  moor,  the  sob  of  the  wave  on  the 
rock,  the  sigh  of  the  wind  in  the  long  grass  of  the  deserted  church- 
yard, may  be  discovered  in  his  music.     The  musical  instrument  in  which 
he  chiefly  delights  renders  most  successftilly  the  battle-march  and  the 
coronach.    The  Highlands  are  now  open  to  all  the  influences  of  civilisa- 
tion.    The  inhabitants  wear  breeches,  and  speak  English  even  as  we. 
Old  gentlemen  peruse  their  2\7nes  with  spectacles  on  nose.     Young  lads 
consult  their  Oradus  even  as  in  other  quarters  of  the  British  islands. 
Young  ladies  knit,  and  practise  music,  and  wear  crinoline.     But  the  old 
descent  and  breeding  are  visible  through  all  modern  disguises ;  and  your 
Highlander  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge — discoverable  not  only  by  his  rocky 
countenance,  but  by  some  dash  of  wild  blood,  or  eccentricity,  or  en- 
thusiasm, or  logical  trust  and  turn  of  thought — is  as  much  a  child  of 
the  mist  as  his  ancestor  who,  three  centuries  ago,  was  called  a  "  Wilde 
Man,"  or  a  "  Red  Shanks ;"  who  could,  if  need  were,  live  on  a  little  oat- 
meal, sleep  in  snow,  and  with  one  hand  on  the  stirrup  keep  pace  with  the 
swiftest  horse,  let  his  rider  spur  never  so  fiercely.    It  is  in  the  Isles,  how- 
ever, and  particularly  amongst  the  old  Islesmen,  that  the  Highland  cha- 
racter is^  at  this  day,  to  be  found  in  its  purily.    'l\i«t^,  YCLXk^^  ^^^ias% 
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of  the  gentleman  proprietor^  or  still  more  on  the  large  sheep-fiumi  yoa 
find  the  hospitality,  tiie  prejudice,  the  generosity,  the  pride  of  birth,  the 
delight  in  ancient  traditions,  which  smack  of  the  antique  time.  Lotc 
of  wandering,  and  pride  in  military  life,  are  characteristic  of  the  old 
£Eunilies.  If  the  pen  is  alien  to  then*  fingers,  they  have  wielded  the 
sword  industriously.  They  have  had  representatives  in  every  Peninsular 
and  Indian  battle-field.  India  has  been  the  chosen  field  of  their  activi^. 
Among  the  miniatures  religiously  kept  in  every  family,  more  than  one- 
half  are  soldiers,  and  several  of  them  have  attained  no  inconsiderable  ranL 
Skye  itself  has  given  to  the  British  and  Indian  armies  at  least  a  dozen 
generals.  And  in  other  services  the  Islesman  has  drawn  his  sword.  Mar- 
shal Macdonald  had  Hebridian  blood  in  his  veins;  and  my  friend  Mr. 
M'lan  remembers  meeting  him  at  Armadale  Castle,  and  tells  me  that 
he  looked  like  a  Jesuit  in  his  long  coat.  And  lads  to  whom  the 
profession  of  arms  was  shut  have  gone  off  to  plant  indigo  in  Bengal  or 
coffee  in  Ceylon,  and  returned  with  gray  hair  to  the  Islands  to  spend 
tbeir  money  there,  and  to  make  the  stony  soil  a  little  greener;  and  for 
all  their  absence  Gaelic  did  not  moulder  on  their  tongues,  nor^did  their 
fingers  forget  their  cunning  with  the  pipes.  So  it  seems  that  the 
Northern  blood  retains  its  virtue ;  that  with  a  heart  fixed  on  home  it 
wanders  the  world ;  that  it  grasps  the  sword-hilt  firmly,  but  not  more 
firmly  than  the  extended  hand  of  a  friend. 

I  confess  that,  of  all  Hel^ridian  associations.  Dr.  Johnson's  visit  is  the 
pleasantest.  How  the  Doctor  ever  got  there  is  a  matter  to  me  of  per- 
petual wonder.  He  liked  books,  good  cheer,  dub-life,  the  roar  of  Fleet 
Street,  good  talk,  and  witty  companions.  We  cannot  imagine  what 
attractions  the  rainy  and  surge-beaten  islands  had  for  the  author  of  the 
Vanity  of  Human  Wishes.  Wordsworth  had  not  yet  made  fashionable 
a  love  for  mountain  and  lake,  and  the  shapes  of  changing  cloud.  Scott 
had  not  yet  thrown  the  glamour  of  romance  over  the  Northern  Land, 
from  the  Sark  to  the  Fitful  Head.  For  fine  scenery  Johnson  did  not 
care  one  rush.  When  Boswell,  in  the  fulness  of  his  delight,  pointed  oat 
*^  an  immense  mountain,"  he  sincerely  sneered  ^^  an  immense  protu- 
berance." The  streaming  i*ain-cloud,  which  would  put  Mr.  Ruskin  into 
ecstasies,  could  only  suggest  to  the  moralist  the  urgent  necessity  of  an 
umbrella  or  a  coach.  Johnson  loved  his  ease;  and  a  visit  to  the 
Western  Islands  in  that  day  was  a  serious  matter.  In  his  wanderings, 
the  Doctor  was  exposed  to  rain  and  wind,  indifferent  cookery,  tempes- 
tuous seas,  and  occasional  remarks  of  persons  neither  witty  nor  learned. 
I  protest,  when  I  think  of  the  burly  Doctor  travelling  in  those  regions^ 
voluntarily  resigning  for  a  while  all  London  delights,  I  admire  him  as  a 
very  hero.  Boswell  commemorates  certain  outbreaks  of  petulance  and 
spleen ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  great  man  seems  to  have  been  pleased 
with  his  adventure.  I  have,  in  a  considerable  steamer,  more  than  onoe 
sbivered  at  the  heavy  surge  breaking  on  Ardnamurchan ;  bat  the  Doctor 
passed  the  place  in  an  oi^il  \MMA.)^^\^\ii%  ^o^vrcLX^^^  \sl  ^Wtwi^hieal 
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tranquillitjy  with  a  gray  hound  at  his  back  to  keep  him  warm ;"  while  poor 
Bozzj  remained  in  the  rain  above,  clinging  for  de^r  life  to  a  rope  which 
a  sailor  gave  him  to  hold,  quieting  his  insurgent  stomach  as  best  he  could 
with  pious  considerations,  and  sadly  disturbed  when  a  bigger  wave  than 
usual  came  combing  over,  making  the  boat  heel,  with  the  objections 
which  have  been  made  to  a  particular  providence — objections  ''which 
Dr.  Hawkesworth  had  lately  revived  in  his  preface  to  the  Voyages  to 
the  South  Seas  J*  Boswell's  Journal  of  the  tour  is  delicious  reading;  iull 
of  amusing  egotism ;  unsconsciously  comic  when  he  speaks  for  himself, 
and  at  the  same  time  valuable,  memorable,  wonderfully  clear  and  dra- 
matic in  presentment  when  'Hhat  Majestic  Teacher  of  Moral  and  Religious 
Wisdom"  appears.  What  a  singular  capacity  the  man  had  to  exhibit 
his  hero  in  the  form  and  habit  as  he  lived,  and  complacently  to  write 
himself  down  an  ass  !  It  needed  a  certain  versatility  to  accomplish  the 
feat,  one  would  think.  In  both  ways  the  most  eminent  success  attends 
him.  And  yet  this  absurdity  of  Boswell  has  all  the  effect  of  the  nicest 
art  Johnson  floats,  a  vast  galleon,  in  the  sea  of  Boswell's  vanity ;  and, 
in  contrast  with  the  levity  of  the  element  in  which  it  exists,  its  bulk  ap- 
pears all  the  more  impressive.  In  Skye  one  can  now  and  again  come  on 
the  track  of  the  distinguished  travellers.  Passing  out  of  Broadford,  you 
note  in  a  green  glen  on  the  left  the  ruins  of  the  House  of  Corrichatachin, 
— now  a  mere  confused  pile  of  stones, — and  cannot  but  regard  it  with  a 
curious  interest.  No  ghost  haunts  it.  No  tragedy  was  enacted  on  the 
spot.  But  there  Boswell,  in  company  with  some  young  Highland  bloods, 
— ah  me,  their  very  grandchildren  must  be  dead  or  gray  by  this ! — 
brewed  and  quaffed  five  gigantic  bowls  of  punch,  with  what  wild  talk  we 
can  fancy ;  and  the  friend  of  the  "  Majestic  Teacher  of  Moral  and  Reli- 
gious Wisdom''  went  to  bed  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  awoke  with  the 
headache  of  a  reprobate.  Did  they  fancy,  these  young  men,  as  they  sat 
that  night  and  drank,  that  a  hundred  years'  after  people  would  write  of 
tiieir  doings  ?  Picking  one's  steps  around  the  ruin,  one  thinks  curiously 
of  the  flushed  faces  which  death  has  cooled  for  so  long.  Some  thirty 
miles  north  from  Corrichatachin,  on  the  shore  of  Loch  Snizort, — ^waters 
shadowed  by  King  Haco's  galleys,  as  they  passed  on  to  defeat  at  Largs, 
— we  stumble  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  house  of  Kingsburgh.  The  site  is 
marked  by  a  mere  protuberance  on  the  grassy  turf,  and  in  the  space 
where  fires  burned,  and  little  feet  pattered,  and  men  and  women  eat  and 
drank,  and  the  cheerful  bowl  smoked,  great  trees  are  g^wing.  To  this 
place  did  Flora  Macdonald  come,  and  the  Prince  dressed  in  woman's 
clothes;  there  they  rested  for  the  night,  and  departed  next  morning. 
And  the  sheets  in  which  the  wanderer  slept  were  carefully  put  aside,  and, 
years  after,  they  became  a  shroud  for  the  lady  of  the  house.  And  the 
old  shoes  the  Prince  wore  were  kept  by  Kingsburgh  till  his  dying  day, 
and  after  that  a  '^zealous  Jacobite  gentleman"  paid  twenty  guineas 
for  the  treasure.  That  love  for  the  young  Ascanius ! — the  carnage  of 
GuUoden,  and  noble  blood  reddening  many  sc^Solds^)  coxAii  til^X.  ^^^^^» 
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out.  Fancy  his  meditations  on  all  that  devotion  when  an  old  besotted 
man  in  Rome !  To  the  same  place  also  came  Boswell  and  Johnson,  with 
a  cold  in  his  head.  There  the  Doctor  saluted  Flora,  and  snivelled  his 
compliments,  and  slept  in  the  bed  the  Prince  occupied.  There  Boswell 
was  in  a  cordial  humour,  and,  as  his  fashion  was,  ^'promoted  a  cheer* 
fill  ^lass."  And  all  these  people  are  ghosts  and  less.  And  as  I  write, 
the  wind  is  rising  on  Loch  Snizort,  and  through  the  autumn  rain  the 
yellow  leaves  are  falling  on  the  places  where  the  Prince  and  the  Doctor 
sat. 

Of  all  the  Islands,  Skye  is  the  most  renowned  for  its  scenery,  and 
certainly  its  aspect  is  remarkable  and  memorable  enough.  A  consider- 
able portion  is  mere  marshy  moor,  so  poverty-stricken  that  the  heather 
can  hardly  draw  from  it  its  piurple  in  September ;  but  the  remainder  is 
strange,  rocky,  fantastic,  a  very  nightmare  of  nature.  The  CuchuUins 
are  jagged  like  the  edge  of  a  saw.  The  silence  and  the  solitude  of  Loch 
Gorriskin  weigh  on  you.  Standing  there,  you  are  impressed  with  the 
&ncy  that  the  mountains  are  silent  because  they  are  listening  so  in- 
tently; speak,  and  they  take  up  your  words  and  repeat  them  one  to 
another,  and  curiously  try  them  over ;  shout,  and  you  awake  a  multitude 
of  skyey  voices ;  fire  a  rifle,  and  the  report  reverberates  into  a  whole 
battle  of  Waterloo.  Sligichan  is  a  famous  halting-place  for  the  tourist. 
Beautiful  it  cannot  be  called.  The  hills  are  monstrous,  abnormal,  cha- 
otic, resembling  the  other  hills  on  the  earth's  surface  as  Hindoo  deities 
resemble  human  beings.  In  summer  they  are  red  as  copper,  with  great 
ragged  patches  of  verdure  upon  them,  as  if  the  coppery  mass  had 
rusted  green.  On  these  green  spaces  cattle  feed  from  March  to  Octo- 
ber. Quirang  might  be  the  scene  of  a  Walpurg^  i^^ght;  there  might 
be  held  a  Norway  witch's  Sabbath.  *Tis  a  huge  spire  of  rock,  1000  feet 
in  height,  with  another  spire  or  needle  sticking  out  of  it.  Its  whole  envi- 
ronment is  strange  and  weird  in  character,  rising  into  rocky  ridges  here, 
like  the  spine  of  some  huge  animal;  sinking  into  hollows  there,  with 
pools  in  the  hollows — seen  often  glimmering  through  drifcs  of  misty 
rain.  On  a  clear  day,  with  a  bright  sun  above,  the  ascent  may  be  plea- 
surable, but  with  every  ledge  and  block  slippery,  every  runnel  a  torrent, 
wind  taking  liberties  with  your  cap,  and  making  your  plaid  stream  like 
a  meteor  in  the  troubled  air,  white  mists  boiling  up  from  black  chasms, 
rain  making  disastrous  twilight  of  noonday, — horror  shoots  through  your 
pulses,  your  brain  swims  on  the  giddy  pathway,  and,  taking  your  ease  in  your 
inn,  shppered,  before  a  good  fire,  a  smoking  bowl  of  punch  making  fragrant 
the  apartment,  rushes  across  your  soul  with  all  the  liveliness  of  utter  de- 
spair, like  the  fallen  Adam's/ecolleccions  of  his  paradise.  And  as  Charles 
Lamb's  opinion  of  the  turnip-crop  depended  upon  the  legs  of  mutton,  the 
tourist's  opinion  of  Skye  scenery  depends  upon  the  weather.  Daring  the 
past  summer  the  writer  resided  for  four  weeks  in  the  Island,  and  had, 
during  that  period,  only  four  days  of  partial  rain — rain  being  incessant 
dtifing  the  other  twenty-seven.    1\i^i^  "k^^  Wx  Utde  \)leasiire  in  oonte* 
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quence;  and  yet  there  were  compensations.  To  that  rainy  weather  I  am 
indebted  for  the  edification  arising  from  an  attentive  perusal  of  Dr. 
Isaac  Watts  on  the  "  Human  Mind;"  and  traveHing*  in  steam-boats  and 
mail-carSy  I  saw  certain  effects  of  wind  and  rain  and  gleams  of  light 
which,  were  I  a  painter  and  able  to  reproduce,  would  astonish  the  critics 
of  the  next  Royal  Society's  Exhibition.  People  standing  before  my 
streaming  canvas  would  put  up  their  umbrellas.  How  I  would  dazzle 
their  eyes  with  my  wet  cliff  smitten  by  a  passing  sunlight!  How  I 
would  bring  my  rainbow  out  of  the  gloom,  the  burning  angel  of  the 
shower ! 

Wandering  up  and  down  these  Western  Islands,  you  are  brought  in 
contact  with  Ossian,  and  are  immediately  launched  upon  a  sea  of  per- 
plexities as  to  the  genuineness  of  Macpherson's  translation.  That  fine 
poems  should  have  been  composed  in  the  Highlands  thirteen  centuries 
ago,  and  that  these  should  have  existed  through  that  immense  period  of 
time,  on  the  memories  and  tongues  of  the  common  people,  is  sufficiently 
startling.  The  Border  Ballads,  old  as  some  unquestionably  are,  are  chil- 
dren in  their  bloom  compared  with  the  hoary  Ossianic  legends  and  songs. 
It  is  not  to  be  marvelled  at,  that  men  have  been  found  unwilling  to  credit 
their  claims  to  antiquity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  theory  that  Macpher- 
son,  whose  literary  efforts  when  he  did  not  pretend  to  translate  are 
extremely  poor  and  meagre,  should  have  by  sheer  force  of  imagination 
created  poems  confessedly  fidl  of  fine  things,  with  strong  local  colouring, 
not  devoid  of  a  weird  sense  of  remoteness,  with  characters  shadowy  as 
if  seen  through  racking  Celtic  mist ;  poems  too  which  have  been  received 
by  his  countrymen  as  genuine,  which  Dr.  Johnson  scornfully  abused,  and 
which  Dr.  Blair  enthusiastically  praised;  which  have  been  translate4> 
into  every  language  in  Europe ;  which  Goethe  and  Napoleon  admired ; 
fix>m  which  Carlyle  has  drawn  Ids  ^'  red  son  of  the  furnace,"  and  many  a 
memorable  sentence  else ;  and  over  which  there  has  raged  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years  now  a  critical  and  philological  battle,  with  victory  inclining 
to  neither  side; — that  the  poor  Macpherson  should  have  created  these  poems, 
is,  if  possible,  more  startling  than  their  claim  of  antiquity.  If  Macpher- 
son created  Ossian,  he  was  an  athlete  who  made  one  surpassing  leap,  and 
was  palsied  ever  afterwards ;  a  marksman  who  made  a  ringing  centre  at 
his  first  shot,  and  never  afterwards  could  hit  the  target  It  is  well  enough 
known  that  the  Highlanders,  like  all  half-civilised  nations,  had  their 
legends  and  their  minstrelsy;  that  they  were  fond  of  reciting  these 
poems  and  mines  aloud,  and  that  the  person  who  retained  on  his  memory 
the  greatest  variety  of  tales  and  songs  was  to  the  gatherings  round  the 
ancient  peat-fires  what  champagne  is  to  the  modem  dinner.  And  it  is 
astonishing  how  much  legendary  material  a  single  memory  might  retain. 
In  illustration.  Dr.  Brown,  in  his  History  of  the  HighlaTidSy  informs  us 
that  ''  the  late  Captain  John  Macdonald  of  Breakish,  a  native  of  the 
Island  of  Skye,  declared  upon  oath,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  that  he 
could  repeat^  when  a  boy  between  twelve  and  fifteen  years  of  age  (aho^t 
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the  year  1740),  from  one  to  two  hundred  Gk^Iic  poems,  differing  in 
length  and  in  number  of  verses ;  and  that  he  had  learned  them  from  an 
old  man  about  eightj  years  of  age  who  sang  them  for  years  to  his  father, 
when  he  went  to  bed  at  night,  and  in  the  spring  and  winter  before  he 
rose  in  the  morning."    The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Stuart,  minister  of  Luss,  knew 
^  an  old  Highlander  in  the  Isle  of  Skye  who  repeated  to  him  for  three 
successive  days,  and  during  several  hours  each  day,  without  hesitation, 
and  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  many  thousand  lines  of  ancient  poetry,  and 
would  have  continued  his  repetitions  much  longer,  if  the  Doctor  had 
required  him  to  do  so."    From  such  a  raging  torrent  of  song,  the  Doctor 
doubtless  fled  for  his  life.     Evidently  there  was  a  sufficiency  of  poetic 
material  existing  in  the  Islands.    But  more  than  this,  when  MaqphersoD, 
at  the  urgent  request  of  Home,  Blair,  and  others,  went  to  the  Highlands 
to  collect  materials  for  his  translations,  he  undoubtedly  received  GaeUc 
Mas.     And  Mr.  Farquharson  (Dr.  Brown  tells  us).  Prefect  of  Studies  at 
Douay  College  in  France,  was  the  possessor  of  Gaelic  Mss. ;  and  in  1766 
he  received  a  copy  of  Macpherson's  Ossian,  and  "  Mr.  Muc  Gillivray,  a 
student  there  at  the  time,  saw  them  (Macpherson's  translations  and  the  Mss.) 
frequently  collated,  and  states  the  common  complaint  that  the  transla- 
tions fell  very  far  short  of  the  energy  and  beauty  of  the  originals ;  and 
the  said  Mr.  Mac  6illivi*ay  was  convinced  that  the  Mss.  contained  all 
the  poems  translated  by  Macpberson,  because  he  recollected  very  dis- 
tinctly having  heard  Mr.  Farquharson  say,  after  having  read  the  transla- 
tions, that  he  had  all  these  poems  in  his  collection."   I  for  one  will  never 
believe  that  Macpberson  was  more  than  a  somewhat   free  translator. 
Despite  Gibbon's  sneer,  I  do  ^'indulge  the  pleasing  supposition  that 
Fingal  lived,  and  Ossian  sung ;"  and  more  than  that,  it  is  my  weakness 
to  consider  that  these  misty  fantasmal  Ossianic  fragments,  with  their 
ear-borne  heroes,  that  come  and  go  like  clouds  on  the  wind,   their 
frequent  apparitions,   the   ^'  stars  dim  twinkling  through  their  forms," 
their  maidens  fair  and  pale  as  lunar  rainbows,  are,  in  their  own  literary 
place,  worthy  of  every  recognition.     If  you  think  these  poems  exagger- 
ated, go  out  at  Sligichan  and  see  what  wild  work  the  pencil  of  moonlight 
makes  on  a  canvas  of  shifting  vapour.   Does  that  seem  nature  or  a  mad- 
man's dream?     Look  at  the  billowy  clouds  rolUng  off  the  brow  of 
Blaavin,  all  golden  and  on  fire  with  the  rising  sun !  Wordsworth's  verse 
does  not  more  completely  mirror  the  lake  countxy  than  do  the  poems 
of  Ossian  the  terrible  scenery  of  the  Isles.    Grim  and  fierce  and  dreary 
as  the  night-wind  is  his  strain,  for  not  with  rose  and  nightingale  had  the 
old  bard  to  do ;  but  with  the  thistle  waving  on  the  ruin,  the  upright 
stones  that  mark  the  burying-place  of  heroes,  weeping  female  frusee  white 
as  sea-foam  in  the  moon,  the  breeze  mourning  alone  in  the  desert,  the 
battles  and  friendships  of  his  far-off  youth,  and  the  swift  flight  of  the 
*'  dark  brown  years."    The  local  colouring  of  these  fragments  is  wonder* 
ful.    They  are  full  of  mists  as  the  Hebridian  glens  themsetves.     Ossian 
seeks  his  images  in  the  vapoury  ^T^m^,   T^q  the  foUowing  of  two 
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cbiefi  parted  by  their  king.  '^Thej  sink  from  their  king  on  either  side^ 
like  two  columns  of  morning  mist  when  the  sun  rises  between  them  on 
his  glittering  rocks.  Dark  is  their  rolling  on  either  side,  each  towards 
its  reedj  pool."  You  cannot  help  admiring  the  image ;  and  I  saw  the 
misty  circumstance  this  very  morning,  when  the  kingly  sun  struck  the 
earth  with  his  spear  of  light,  and  the  cloven  mists  rolled  backwards  to 
their  pools  like  guilty  things. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Ossianic  legends  are  often  told  now 
around  the  Island  peat-fires.  But  we  know  what  stories  are  really  told. 
Mr.  J.  F.  Campbell  has  recently  presented  us  with  two  volumes  full  of 
Hebridian  legends,  and  these  legends  have  been  collected  within  the  last 
year  or  two.  In  the  Hebridian  huts  these  tales  will  be  told  this  very 
winter,  while  the  wind  whistles  without,  and  the  peat-fire  flashes  on  a  ring 
of  earnest  faces.  From  these  volumes  we  learn  that  story-telling  is  the 
sweetener  of  the  Islesman*s  nights,  and  that  to  the  house  of  the  man  gifted 
with  a  good  memory  and  a  fluent  tongue  people  congregate  from  far  and 
near.  In  his  introduction  to  the  volumes,  Mr.  Campbell  gives  a  sketch  of 
a  gifted  story-teller  of  the  Isles,  and  the  extract  is  not  only  interesting  as 
to  subject-matter,  but  reveals  in  the  writer  the  possession  of  a  style  singu- 
larly clear,  fresh,  and  picturesque. 

'  '*  Let  me  describe  one  of  these  old  stoxy-men  as  a  type  of  his  kind.  I 
trust  he  will  not  be  offended,  for  he  was  vexy  polite  to  me.  His  name  is 
MacPhie ;  he  lives  at  the  north  end  of  South  Uist,  where  the  road  ends  at 
a  sound »  which  has  to  be  forded  at  the  ebb  to  go  to  Benbecula.  The  house 
is  built  of  a  double  wall  of  loose  boulders,  with  a  layer  of  peat  three  feet 
thick  between  the  walls.  The  ends  are  round,  and  the  roof  rests  on  the 
inner  wall,  leaving  room  for  a  crop  of  yellow  gowans.  A  man  might  walk 
round  the  roof  on  the  top  of  the  wall.  There  is  but  one  room,  with  two  low 
doors,  one  on  each  side  of  the  house.  The  fire  is  on  the  floor ;  the  chimney 
is  a  hole  above  it ;  and  the  raftci-s  are  hung  with  pendants  and  festoons  of 
shining  black  peat  reek.  They  are  of  birch  from  tlie  mainland,  American 
drift  wood,  or  broken  wreck.  They  suppoii;  a  covering  of  turf  and  sti-aw, 
and  stones,  and  heather  ropes,  which  keep  out  the  i-ain  well  enough. 

The  house  stands  on  a  green  bank,  with  gray  rocks  protruding  through 
the  turf;  and  the  whole  neighbourhood  is  pervaded  by  cockle-shells,  which 
indicate  the  food  of  the  people  and  their  fishing  pursuits.  In  a  neighbom*- 
ing  kiln  there  were  many  cai't-loads  about  to  be  burned,  to  make  that  lime 
which  is  so  durable  in  tlie  old  castles.  The  owner  of  the  house,  whom  I 
visited  twice,  is  seventy-nine.  He  told  me  nine  stones,  and,  like  all  the 
othei*s,  declared  that  there  was  no  man  in  the  Islands  who  knew  them  so 
well.  •  He  could  not  say  how  many  he  knew ;'  he  seemed  to  know  vei*sion8 
of  every  thing  I  had  got ;  and  he  told  me  plainly  that  my  versions  were  good 
for  nothing.  *  Huch !  thou  hast  not  got  them  light  at  all.'  *  They  came 
into  his  mind,'  he  said,  *  sometimes  at  night  when  he  could  not  sleep ,^-old 
tales  tliat  he  had  not  heard  for  threescore  years.' 

He  had  the  manner  of  a  practised  nan*ator,  and  it  is  quite  evident  that 
he  is  one  ;  he  chuckled  at  the  interesting  parts,  and  laid  his  withered  finger 
on  my  knee  as  he  gave  out  the  tenible  pai'ts  with  due  solemnity.  A  small 
boy  in  a  kilt,  with  large  round  glittering  eyes,  was  «.\a.\i^xi%  \iv>a\ft  ^\^^ 
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knee,  gazing  at  his  wrinkled  face,  and  devouring  every  word.  The  boy*s 
mother  first  boiled ,  and  then  mashed  the  potatoes ;  and  his  father,  a  well-grown 
man  in  tartan  breeks,  ate  them.  Ducks  and  ducklings,  a  cat  and  a  kitten, 
some  hens  and  a  baby,  all  tumbled  about  on  the  clay  floor  together,  and 
expressed  their  delight  at  the  savoury  prospect,  each  in  his  own  fashion; 
and  three  wayfarers  dropped  in  and  listened  for  a  spell,  and  passed  their 
remarks,  till  the  foi-d  was  shallow.  The  light  came  streaming  down  the 
chimney  and  tlirough  a  single  pane  of  glass,  lighting  up  a  ti'ack  in  the  blue 
mist  of  the  peat-smoke,  and  fell  on  the  white  hair  and  brown  withered 
face  of  the  old  man,  as  he  sat  on  a  low  stool  with  his  feet  to  the  fire ;  and 
the  rest  of  the  dwelling,  with  all  its  plenishing  of  boxes  and  b6x-beds, 
dishes  and  dresser,  and  gear  of  all  sorts,  faded  away  through  shades  of 
deepening  brown,  to  the  black  darkness  of  the  smoked  roof  and  the  'peat 
comer.'  There  we  sat  and  smoked  and  talked  for  hours,  till  the  tide 
ebbed,  and  then  I  crossed  the  ford  by  wading  up  to  the  \>*aist,  and  dried  my 
clothes  in  the  wind  in  Benbecula." 


The  tales  and  legends  contained  in  these  volumes  resemble  in 
tials  many  of  those  which  Dr.  Dasent  has  translated  lor  us  from  the 
Norse.  Several  stories  springing  from  the  same  roots  I  have  myself 
heard  in  the  Lowlands  and  in  Ireland.  They  are,  of  course,  full  of 
witches  and  wizards;  of  great  wild  giants  crying  out,  ^'Hiv!  haw! 
hoagraich!  It  is  a  drink  of  thy  blood  that  quenches  my  thirst  this 
night!"  and  wonderful  castles  with  turrets  and  banqueting-halls ;  of 
magic  spells;  and  spirits  of  men  and  women  dolefully  imprisoned  in 
shapes  of  beast  and  bird.  As  tales,  few  of  them  can  be  considered  per^ 
feet;  the  supernatural  element  is  strong  in  many,  but  frequently  it 
breaks  down  under  some  prosaic  or  ludicrous  circumstance;  the  spell 
breaks  somehow,  and  you  care  not  to  read  farther.  Now  and  then  a 
spiritually  ghastly  imagination  passes  into  a  revolting  familiarity  and 
destroys  itself.  In  these  stories  all  times  and  conditions  of  life  are  curi- 
ously mixed;  and  this  mixture  shows  the  passage  of  the  story  through 
generations  from  tongue  to  tongue.  If  you  meet  on  the  bleak  Skye 
shore  a  log  of  wood  with  Indian  carvings  peeping  through  a  crust  of 
native  barnacles,  it  needs  no  prophet  to  see  that  it  has  crossed  the  At- 
lantic. .  The  effect  of  these  stories,  beginniDg  in  antiquity  and  ending 
with  a  touch  of  the  present,  is  extremely  odd ;  in  one,  a  soldier  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  pension  is  introduced,  and  in  another  a  mermaiden  and 
a  general  of  the  British  army  figure.  It  is  like  the  dance  on  the  outside 
stage  of  the  country  booth  before  the  performances  begin,  in  which  the 
mailed  crusader,  King  Richard  III.,  a  barmaid,  and  a  modem  ^^  swell" 
meet  and  mingle  in  perfect  familiarity.  But  many  of  these  tales,  even 
when  they  resemble  those  told  elsewhere,  are  coloured  by  the  Celtic 
scenery  and  pervaded  by  the  Celtic  imagination.  In  reading  the  stories 
one  is  curiously  impressed  by  a  bare,  desolate,  woodless  country,  and  this 
impression  is  not  produced  by  any  formal  statement  of  &ct;  it  arises 
partly  from  the  paucity  of  actors  in  the  stories,  and  partly  from  the  desert 
spaces  over  which  the  aclOTO  trtkiveU  and  partly  from  the  number  of  car- 
rion crows  and  Tovens  ani  mii\^\S^^'^^x^'^^»s^  ^^1  ««finsiter.    Tha 
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''  hoodj/'  as  the  crow  is  called,  hops,  and  flits,  and  croaks  through  all 
the  stories.  His  black  wing  is  seen  every  where.  And  it  is  the  frequent 
appearance  of  these  birds  and  beasts,  never  familiar,  never  domesticated, 
always  outside  the  dwelling,  and  of  evil  omen  when  they  fly  or  steal 
across  the  path,  which  gives  to  the  stories  much  of  their  unearthly  and 
direful  character.  The  Celt  plainly  has  not  yet  subdued  nature.  He 
trembles  before  the  unknown  powers.  He  cannot  be  sportive  for  the 
fear  that  is  in  his  heart  In  his  legends  there  is  no  merry  Puck,  no 
Ariel,  no  Robin  Goodfellow,  no  half-benevolent,  half-malignant  Brownie 
even.  These  creatures  live  in  imaginations  more  emancipated  from  fear. 
The  mists  blind  the  Gelt  on  the  perilous  mountain-side,  the  sea  is  smitten 
white  on  his  rocks,  the  wind  bends  and  dwarfs  his  pine-wood ;  and  as 
nature  is  cruel  to  him,  and  as  his  light  and  heat  are  gathered  from  the 
moor,  and  his  most  plenteous  food  from  the  whirlpool  and  the  foam,  we 
need  not  be  surprised  that  few  are  the  sweet  and  gracious  shapes  that 
haunt  his  fancy. 

No  idea  of  these  Hebridian  stories  can  be  given  by  extract  here ; 
and,  in  de&ult  thereof,  we  must  recommend  our  readers  to  get  the  volumes 
for  themselves.  This  much  the  writer  may  say,  that  if  ever  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mr.  MacPhie,  who  '^  lives  at  the  north  end  of  South 
Uist,  where  the  road  ends  at  a  sound,  which  has  to  be  forded  at  the  ebb 
to  go  to  Benbecula,"  he  would  rather  listen  to  his  wild  stories  for  the 
hour,  than  for  twice  the  time  to  any  lecturer,  however  learned,  scientific, 
and  improving. 
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I. 

This  delicate  ringlet  rare, 

WHcli  I  bold  with  fingers  a-glow, 
Is  fiill  of  the  bright 
Subdued  starlight 
Which  danced  in  the  perfumed  hair 
Of  a  woman  I  once  held  fair; 

And  I  puzzle  mj  brains  to  know 
If  the  heart  of  the  woman  or  girl 

Hath  kept  the  light  of  the  long  ago 
As  long  as  the  yellow  curl. 

u. 

What  matter  ?    Why,  little  or  none, — 

She  is  naught  to  me  now,  tmderstand; 
But  I  feel  less  sad 
Than  tearfully  glad, 
And  a  thrill  of  self-pride  has  run 
Through  my  veins  like  a  flash  of  the  sun,-— 

That  with  so  unheeding  a  hand 
I  can  grasp  a  small  part  of  the  gold 

Which  dazzled  my  brains  when  I  planned  and  planned 
For  the  love  of  that  woman  of  old. 


m. 

See  I  I  crush  it  'tween  finger  and  thumb. 

Half  in  cruelty,  half  in  jest: — 
As  she  lies  asleep 
Does  a  shudder  creep 
Through  her  heart,  and  render  it  dumb  ? 
Does  a  sorrowfiU  whisper  come 

From  her  past,  while  her  lord  is  at  rest 
By  her  side,  and  none  else  are  near, 

While  she  shudders  away  from  her  husbaad^s  breast| 
And  bides  ^er  tace  m\i«  i««x*l 
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IV. 

Is  her  heart  quite  withered  and  sere  ? 

Are  the  pledges  foigotten  jet 
That,  with  flashing  ftoe. 
In  a  secret  place. 
She  breathed  in  my  tingling  ear. 
In  the  morning  of  the  year. 

When  after  long  parting  we  met 
By  the  sea  on  the  shadowy  lawn. 

And  talked  till  the  sunset  &ded  to  jet, 
And  the  moon  and  stars  made  a  dawn  ? 

V. 

As  she  lies  in  her  wifely  place, 

With  the  wings  of  her  white  soul  furled, 
Do  the  red  lips  pressed 
To  her  husband's  breast 
Grow  scorched  with  the  hot  disgrace 
Of  the  kisses  I  placed  on  her  face, 

When  the  mists  of  the  night  upourled 
From  the  ocean  that  night  of  June, 

And  made  a  glamour  wherein  the  world 
Seemed  close  to  the  stars  and  moon  ? 

VI. 

By  this  ringlet  of  yellow  hair. 

Still  full  of  the  light  forlorn 
Of  that  parting  spot, 
Has  she  quite  forgot 
The  passionate  love  she  bare, 
And  the  hope  she  promised  to  share. 

When  the  ringlet  of  gold  was  shorn. 
And  the  flowers  felt  the  sun  on  the  soil. 

And  the  fire-fly  stars  went  out  i'  the  mom, 
And  I  hurried  back  to  my  toil? 

vn. 
I  could  crush  it  under  my  heel  I 
Hath  she  foigotten  the  clear 
Vision  of  fiime 
That  died  when  her  shame 
Made  my  thick  blood  curdle  and  reel  ? 
Hath  she  a  heart  to  feel? — 

False  to  her  vows  in  a  year, 
False  and  hollow  as  hell. 

False  to  the  voice  that  warned  in  her  ear, 
And  false  to  her  face  as  wdLl 
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This  cTxrl  that  she  gave  to  me 

Fell  over  her  brow  of  snow: 
So  'twas  near  the  bright 
Spiritual  light 
That  burned  in  the  brain; — and  see ! 
I  am  kissing  it  tenderly  1 

She  is  asking  lor  mercy,  I  know ; 
So  I  kiss  it  again  and  again. 

For  I  know  some  oharm  makes  the  kisses  glow 
Like  fire  through  the  woman's  brain* 

IX. 

She  cannot  choose  but  atone  ! 

She  must  sin  (by  this  curl  that  has  gleamed 
On  her  brow  I)  in  thought 
Against  him  who  bought 
The  heart  already  mine  own, 
And  left  me  weeping  alone. 

^TiB  a  charm,  and  my  loss  is  redeemed  I 
And  the  sin  'gainst  her  lord  will  be — 

To  remember  how  close  to  the  stars  we  seemed 
That  night  in  the  mists  by  the  sea. 

X. 

She  will  look  in  her  husband's  face, 

She  will  kiss  him  on  the  cheek; 
She  will  kiss,  she  will  smile, 
And  all  the  while. 
In  thought  no  other  may  trace. 
She'll  be  back  in  that  perfumed  place. 

Hearing  the  words  that  I  speak, 
With  a  heart  too  happy  to  grieve. 

While  the  sunset  dies  with  a  purple  streak 
'Neath  the  whitening  star  of  eve. 

XI. 

And  the  voice  of  the  waves  will  bar 
All  harsher  sounds  from  her  ears. 
She'll  be  under  the  moon 
Of  that  night  of  June, 

And  the  motions  of  moon  and  star. 

Will  trouble  her  from  afar ; 

And  then,  when  the  silver  spheres 

Fade  fitfully  each  in  its  place. 

And  the  red  da^wn  breaks,  she  will  wake  in  teai*s, 

And  ahiiek  at  li^t  \iM&\>%s^«  ^m^ \ 
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•  xn. 

And  in  time,  when  again  and  again 
I  hare  kissed  the  mugirjil  geld, 
The  man's  gross  eyes 
Will  be  open  and  wise. 
And  his  heart  will  be  feverish  pain, 
And  a  doubt  will  arise  inhis  brain; 

And  ere  she  is  grown  very  old 
He  will  know  what  she  knows  and  knew. 

And  will  see  the  strange  light  of  that  night  in  her  cold 
Facei  and  despise  her  too ! 


Then  perchance  in  her  yeaxning  she  may 

Be  bewildered  and  brooght  to  shame, 
By  a  new  delight, 
So  like  that  night 
With  its  mimical  glamour  of  day, 
That  she  cannot  shake  it  away ; 

And  following  it  she  wiU  roam 
To  the  darkness  whence  it  came, 

While  the  man  blokes  red  in  his  darkened  home 
When  the  children  utter  her  name. 

xrv. 
See  1  my  passionate  lips  are  warm 
On  the  curl,  in  a  cruel  bliss, — 
In  day  or  mirk 
The  charm  would  work, — 
While  she  dreams  of  that  night,  till  her  form 
Was  caught  in  the  eddies  of  storm ; 

There's  a  devil  impels  me  to  kiss. 
And  my  blood  boils  to  and  fro ; — 

She  asks  for  mercy  I     Shall  mercy  like  this 
Be  given  her  ?     No,  no,  no  I 

XV. 

With  the  world,  as  it  ebbs  and  flows, 

My  harsher  heart  is  in  tune; 
Let  the  memory 
Of  her  beauty  be 
Furled  in  a  soft  repose 
Bound  my  heart,  like  the  leaves  of  a  rose  I 

The  faitli  which  has  faded  too  soon 
I  am  tearing  up  by  the  root; 

For  the  curl,  still  bright  with  that  night  of  June — 
Lo,  I  trample  it  under  foot. 
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It  is  gala-night  for  the  Royal  Eblaoa  Opera  House^  which  noble  temple 
of  the  lyrical  drama^  as  the  world  well  knows,  rises  within  a  fhrlong  or 
so  of  the  Liffey.  It  is  likely  that  these  geographical  impressions  maj 
be  but  of  an  imperfect  character,  for  they  are  gathered  through  the  little 
bull's-eye  of  a  black  condemned  cell  on  wheels,  in  which  I  have  been 
immursed,  an  innocent  victim,  and  conscious  of  no  offence  in  the  world. 
Why  this  place  of  confinement  should  have  been  drawn  up  to  receive  its 
prisoner,  with  its  back  to  the  pavement,  and  its  horse  projecting  into  the 
street  and  obstructing  the  thoroughfai'e,  seems  a  profound  mystery,  be- 
yond its  being  in  the  mere  fitness  of  things  in  reference  to  such  instita- 

*tions.  Su£Bce  it  to  say,  they  do  not  follow  the  eternal  law  of  cabs,  nor 
impart  the  equable  motion  of  those  vehicles.  The  heart  sinks  as  I  see 
this  dark  chamber  of  horror — this  square  locomotive  packing-case — Clean- 
ing over  on  to  the  pavement  yawning  for  its  prey;  and  when  a  care- 
less bystander  points  and  intimates  that  the  present  function  of  this  mys- 
terious engine  is  to  convey  me  incontinently  to  the  Royal  Eblana  Opera, 
I  make  no  protest,  but  enter  mechanically,  and  have  the  cell-door 
savagely  shut  upon  me  by  the  cruel  gaoler  who  drives. 

The  sensation  must  be  akin  to  what  the  notorious  Lemuel  Gulliver 
experienced  when  shut  up  in  one  of  the  Brobdingnag's  little  caskets,  and 
dropped  into  the  sea  by  an  incautious  member  of  that  gigantic  tribe ; 
save  that,  in  working  out  my  term  of  imprisonment,  there  is  superadded 
a  rocking,  churning  motion,  owing  to  a  nice  balance  and  adjustment  upon 
the  fine  line  of  an  axle.  Suddenly  churning  is  suspended  with  an  abrupt 
jolt,  which  sets  the  cell  quivering  and  dancing,  and  with  the  first  shock 
fliDgs  the  prisoner  with  force  against  the  bars  of  his  cage.  A  peculiar 
crunching  sound  indicates  that  mischief  has  been  done— possibly  a  hat 
has  been  flattened.  From  the  oubliette  I  can  see  through  the  night  that 
in  front  there  is  a  snake-like  tail  of  spectre  cells  (trunks  upon  wheeb), 
and  that  we  have  fallen  '^  into  line." 

A  very  pretty  temple  of  the  drama  this  Royal  Eblana  Opera  House, 
with  its  ribbons  of  galleries  running  round — its  pale  and  delicate  pinks 
and  sea-greens — its  sugary  cupids  and  boys  gambolling  together  over 
the  panels — ^its  gold  pillars  and  crimson-velvet  linings.  The  filtered  and 
selecter  aristocracy  sit  together  in  the  common  pasturage  of  a  baico% 
after  the  French  manner,  not  in  the  rigid  seclusion  of  the  secret  cell  or 
box ;  and  a  cluster  of  choice  Irish  flowei'S,  freshly  pulled,  with  the  bloom 
on,  whose  leaves  and  crimson  petals  shift  and  rustle  with  eveiy  torn, 
seem  a  perfect  horse-shoe  bed  in  a  dainty  garden,  or  one  of  the  gaudy 
rings  in  a  Roman  bouquet. 

Below,  in  the  central  is  the  unpicturesque  miscellany  of  the  pit-^ 

poetically  named  parterre,  \)\xt  'yrViidii  V&  Vn  \roL^\s^  ^VmI  oC  ttuMj 
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weeds.  To-night  they  have  been  sown  Teiy  thickly,  even  to  choking  and 
stifling  each  other.  Upwards  overhead  stretch  away  other  horse-shoe 
flower-beds  stocked  with  but  a  dingy  growth,  until  it  reaches  the  rank 
and  luxuriant  yegetation  of  the  galleries :  a  packed  and  steaming  miscel- 
lany; a  compressed  Olympus;  a  dense  bank  of  indistinct  faces ;  a  swel- 
tering and  animated  marsh  of  humanity. 

And  looking  upwards  to  the  realms  of  mythology,  where  reign  the 
unclean  immortals  of  our  planet,  and  measuring  the  thickly-sown  hang^ 
ing-gardens  which  intervene,  down  to  the  huge  bed  of  black  flowers  in 
the  middle,  and  the  dainty  flower-bank,  in  which  I  personally  am  no 
more  than  a  black  stalk  and  foil  to  those  pink  and  white  camelias  of 
flesh  and  blood,  and  Opera-cloak  rhododendrons,  it  occurs  to  me  that 
the  aim  and  purpose  of  to-night*s  work  will  be  tumultuously  celebrated. 

As  fresh  flowers  drop  in  about  me,  being  **  put  down"  by  the  o£Scial 
gardener  in  this  or  that  vacant  spot,  I  begin  to  think  over  this  purpose 
and  business  of  the  night  There  is  to  be  a  jubilee  and  a  funeral  service; 
a  greeting  and  a  farewell ;  a  triumph  and  yet  a  decadence ;  a  coronation 
and  yet  an  abdication.  The  pretty  conceit  of  the  swan  that  sings,  and  dies 
as  it  sings,  shall  be  played  out  to-night  allegorically ;  and  a  famous 
Giulia,  who  has  sung  her  way  round  and  round  the  world,  shall  sing 
to-night  for  the  last  time,  and  then  sing  no  more. 

Zamiel-like  potters,  printed  by  the  Brobdingnags,  have  been  flaming 
out  this  dismal  valediction  from  appropriate  dead  walls  for  weeks  back* 
Monstrous  vermilion  letters  have  proclaimed  to  the  eye  that  an  empress  of 
the  Opera  will  lay  down  her  crown,  and  descend  the  throne.  True,  the 
Bcofi'er*s  voice  has  been  heard, — laughing  a  scornful  disbelief,  talking  of 
previous  leave-takings  and  previous  sham  abdications.  But  here  is  to  be 
a  genuine  leave-taking,  irrevocable  as  conventual  last  vows;  and  lest  that 
faith  and  longanimity  should  hereafter  falter,  it  is  whispered  that  some 
vile  (superfluous  perhaps)  mundane  securities  have  been  found  taking  the 
shape  of  bond  and  penalty,  and  pecuniary  pound  of  flesh  to  be  exacted 
rigorously.  The  cruel  Impressario  Shy  lock  and  Farmer-General  of  voices 
has  suspicion  of  how  weak  and  frail  is  woman's  resolution,  when  pressed 
by  remonstrance  and  supplication.  No ;  La  Diva  will  sing  her  last  twirl 
and  cadence  on  this  very  night,  and  Norma  the  priestess  cut  vervain  for 
the  last  time. 

The  Drama  is  being  invented  in  a  pretty  Grecian  valley  by  persons 
with  lyres  and  Thespian  wagons  and  scarlet  draperies,  all  on  a  gaudy  drop- 
scene  floating  before  me ;  but  behind  this  Inventing  of  the  Drama  I  know 
that  Empress  Giulia  is  now  in  some  dingy  dressing-room,  in  the  thick  of 
the  theatrical  squalor  that  hangs  upon  such  places,  getting  on  her  royal 
robes  for  the  last  time.  I  suspect  Empress  Giulia  is  at  this  moment  very 
dismal  and  heavy  of  heart,  as  she  fits  on  her  tinsel  and  finery  and  gew- 
gaws. I  wonder  is  her  mind  straying  back  across  the  gulf  of  some 
thirty  years  or  thereabouts,  dotted  with  legions  of  nights  of  rapture^  of 
sovereignty,  of  whirlwind  and  intoxicatiiig  a.ifi^\d»M,  \a  ^3d»X  t^s^^  ^ 
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lier  reign  when  she  was  chosen  and  proclaimed  and  crowned  firanticaUj: 
wh«i  she  was  the  mere  subsidiarj  foUower^-the  pure  ftil— 4if  one  Gin- 
detta,  her  Bister^  of  whom  liie  world  then  thought  a  good  deal,  trundling 
it  about  from  Bologna  to  Milan,  and  other  Italian  dties?  I  wonder  is 
she  thinking, — still  in  the  dingy  dressing-room,  as  her  handmaiden  fits 
on  the  tinsel  wreath, — is  she  coursing  back  to  thoee  intermediate  days  of 
glory  when  she  was  classical  Empress,  with  tenor  Mario  for  oonsort, 
and  deep-mouthed  Lablache  for  sultan  inimitable^  when  the  three  riotsd 
in  a  splendid  musical  despotism,  and  not  one  dared  to  seize  their  eoeptre? 
Since  then  had  insidious  rivals  stolen  upon  public  fiivour  by  aenrile  arti. 
Not  yet  had  risen  Linds,  or  Tietjens,  or  Garvalhos,  or  your  <fadnty  htde 
tricksters  Picoolomini  and  Patti.  Is  she  putting  together  the  pieces 
of  that  gorgeous  dream,  and  straying  back  across  that  long  span,  hy  the 
light  of  incense,  jewels,  enraptured  faces,  cascades  of  flowers,  and,  best  of 
all,  the  twinkle  of  gold  and  silver  pieces  ? 

I  can  feel,  by  a  sort  of  hum  and  ferment  ri&  high  up  in  the  douds, 
that  the  grand  unwashed  mythology  have  some  such  sense  of  the  ooca> 
sion.  Waves  and  ripples  fluctuate  over  that  dim  waste  of  &oe8,  whidi 
seem  laid  together  as  closely  as  that  wooden  floor  of  bishops*  heads 
which  the  facetious  Sidney  Smith  suggested  as  floor  for  the  Parliament 
House.  Out  of  this  yeast  and  ferment,  an  impression  prevails  that  some- 
thing will  be  brewed.  But  soft !  The  Invention  of  t^e  Drama  is  being 
rolled  upwards ;  and  here  is  the  centre  of  that  wood  where  the  Druids 
have  their  rites ;  and  here  are  these  curious  ecclesiastics  themselves  in  the 
well-known  fashionable  clerical  dress  of  the  period,  trooping  it  in  to  the 
well-known  ^^  mmpti-dow,  rumpti-dow,  rum^ti'daw  "  hynm,  which  the 
lisping  child  is  taught  to  thrum  upon  the  familiar  domestic  instrument 
fiefreshing  to  the  eye  is  the  well-known  snowy  blanketing  of  these 
ministers  of  the  Established  Church  in  Britain,  with  the  euriy  tow 
beards,  and  the  wreaths  which  somehow  seem  prickly,  and  suggest  dis- 
comfort in  getting  them  off.  I  am  glad,  I  say,  to  see  these  good  priests 
again,  and  their  clothing,  which  suggests  charity  and  distribution  to  the 
poor  at  Christmas, — having  of  late  been  elbowed  away  by  that  English 
fair-green  mob  out  of  Marta^  and  the  mediaeval  soldiery  who  served  the 
Trovatore,  and  those  questionable  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  Louis-Quinae 
suits  who  visit  that  naughty  little  Traviata, — cross  to  the  right  and  to 
the  left,  down  the  middle  and  up  again — ^warmly-clad  clergy,  marching 
to  that  ''  rumpti-dow,  rumpti-dow,  rumpti-^Zt^n; .'"  while  the  supemume* 
rary  soldiers,  or  rather  the  soldier-supernumeraries  of  the  community, 
holding  crescents  and  such  symbols  on  the  end  of  sticks  with  much  tre- 
pidation, mark  the  time  with  tolerable  exactness.  And  now  that  the 
gi*ound  is  clear,  here  is  that  semi-nude  tenor  in  the  fleshy  no  flLeshingi^ 
and  the  well-known  scarlet  cloth  cast  about  him,  cast  over  his  shoulders, 
under  his  arm,  useful  in  a  thousand  ways  during  love-passages.  We  are 
jplad  to  see  him  too,  in  all  his  pink  nudity,  as  well  as  that  next  friend  of 
hisy — Havio,  I  think  \xe  'waa  w^LY^div— ^'^^'"'^^^^'^'^^^  Wa  embarrasa- 
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moits.  Where  note^  as  a  striking  inatanoe  of  the  force  of  traditional 
oaagBy  thai  when  I  aaw  this  piece  last^  some  ten  or  twelve  years  back,  I 
distinctly  recall  the  next  friend's  wearing  a  silvered  pasteboard  helmet; 
on  the  present  occasion  the  next  fiiend  wears  a  idlvered  pasteboard 
helmet.  That  folse  PoUio,  who  treated  his  mistress  so  scurvily,  is  ap- 
parently fortified  against  colds,  for  he  always  comes  into  the  open  air  with- 
out hat  or  helnii  silvered,  pasteboard,  or  of  any  description  whatever. 

Druids  again !  Established  Church  again !  Blanketing  again  1 
Bumpti-dow  with  ten-fold  vigour.  A  hollow  square  and  an  altar. 
And  here,  after  a  train  of  white  women,  descends  majestically  the  Em- 
press, the  Queen,  La  Diva,  Norma.  Unclean  myd^dogy  burst  into 
a  roar,  howl  at  her,  shriek  at  her,  whistle  shrill  oatMsalls  at  her,  and 
flog  the  panels  of  their  gallery  noisily  at  her, — all  substantial  tokens  of 
celestial  approbation.  Looking  up,  I  can  see  that  these  divine  beings 
have  mostly  cast  those  earthly  skins  which  the  laws  of  an  imperfect  mor^ 
tality  have  compelled  them  to  bear,  and  now  appear  in  immortal  shirt- 
sleeves. Further,  I  discern  that  the  whole  edge  of  their  celestial  dwelling 
iias  burst  into  fluttering  particoloured  flags, — ^blue,  red,  tricolor,  Union 
Jack,  and  green, — which  emblems  are  being  waved  frantically.  Further^ 
I  discern  that  a  festoon  of  huge  flags  has  somehow  gotten  across  the 
theatre,  and  hangs  down  from  the  ceiling  in  graceful  folds ;  shirt-sleeves 
(dap  furiously ;  kid-gloves  from  the  flower-beds  swell  the  din ;  and  the 
dark  mass  in  the  pit,  Erebus,  has  lisen  to  its  feet,  and  with  wild  cries  is 
waving  its  hat,  cap,  handkerchief,  and  every  thing  that  can  be  waved. 

But  the  abdicating  Empress  herself?  We  know  that  classic  face 
and  figure,  which  has  become  identified  with,  and  m,  Norma,  the  Druid 
priestess.  Now,  perhaps,  that  face  and  figure  is  not  so  wholly  classic ; 
yet,  for  this  night  only,  we  are  not  to  be  sourly  critical ;  and  here  is 
indeed  a  flash  of  the  old  bearing  and  m^estic  grace.  There  is  the 
wreath,  and  there  are  those  white  priestess's  robes,  only  with  a  deep  black 
pallium  or  tunic  cast  over  them.  For  this  is  of  a  Saturday  night ;  and 
we  all  know  well  what  gloomy  news  was  speeding  over  the  country  but 
the  Saturday  night  before.  It  is  Norma  in  mourning.  He  that  guides 
the  orchestra,  and  rides  the  instrumental  storm,  grasps  his  stick  with  black 
kid-gloves.  Most  funereal  symbol !  Hark  to  ''  Casta  Diva,"  fiimiliar  to 
organs,  to  households,  trilled  through  with  wonderfiil  efiect  So  with 
the  tripping  gymnastics  that  follow,  more  familiar  still,  and  which  sets 
the  Immortal  heels  patting  noisily  in  time  to  the  beat.  At  the  end 
general  rapture,  and  roar  for  repetition,  hushed  down  by  another  roar 
more,  which  is  by  way  of  protest  against  so  unfair  a  demand,  and  is  the 
most  obstreperous  of  the  twa  We  all  know  the  incidents  of  this  domes- 
tic drama,  and  of  the  awkwardness  of  the  position  of  the  unhappy  Roman 
proconsular  agent,  who  had  entangled  himself  in  the  affections  of  two 
Druid  young  ladies.  But  this  is  certain :  the  outlines  of  the  old  Norma, 
faint  at  first,  and  indistinct,  began  to  come  out  stronger  and  stronger  every 
instant,  like  invisible  writing  held  to  the  fijre,  \mXai  o\di  ^\^-^<:^nc«^<i^«^ 
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have  scoffed  at  eyerj  new  idol,  protest  their  La  Diva  never  was  grander. 
When  she  turns  upon  the  miserable  proconsular  agent — still  in  his  flesh- 
ings and  red  cloth,  and  painfully  embarrassed  by  the  claims  of  bis  two 
ladies — with  that  famous  burst,  *'  0  non  tremare !"  the  old  tigerish  men- 
ace, the  fierce  gesture,  the  rage,  the  scorn,  the  contempt,  the  motions  of 
the  arms,  the  clenched  hands,  and,  at  the  end,  the  head  flung  back  so 
haughtily — are  points  so  splendidly  dramatic,  that,  though  there  is  no  legi- 
timate opening,  unclean  mythology  must  strike  in  with  its  waving  flags 
and  divinest  roar  of  approbation.  The  Empress  stands  rigid  in  her  atti- 
tude, triumphant  still ;  and  perhaps  she  thinks,  ^^  Prematurely  do  I  let 
the  sceptre  fall  from  my  fingers." 

When  the  Invention  of  the  Drama  is  being  once  more  busily  carried 
on,  the  drop-scene  down,  and  the  undertaker-conductor  gone  under  ground 
again,  our  divinities,  as  is  their  wont  always  in  the  Royal  EUana  Opera 
House,  fall  to  pleasant  Olympian  revels.  Of  these  nights  it  is  customaiy 
for  ^^  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  popular  Negro  melodies,  or  pretty  Irish  airs,  to  be 
sung  by  the  whole  house  in  a  full  and  pleasant  unison.  Not  untunefbl 
these  heavenly  choirs.  A  sort  of  conducting  Jove,  with  wand  in  hand, 
and  in  full  shirt-sleeves,  situated  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  so  as 
to  be  conspicuous  to  all,  leads  with  a  serious  gravity,  and  beats  time  with 
good  effect  It  is  customary,  too,  for  an  eclectic  and  more  cultivated 
few  to  form  themselves  into  choirs,  and  give  glees  in  harmonised  paits 
with  good  effect.  Ordinarily,  it  is  customary  for  a  solo  singer,  of  fiur 
voice,  to  give  one  of  Signer  Graziani's  pet  barytone  songs  with  excellent 
drollery  and  exaggeration  of  flourish  and  cwulence,  while  that  great 
artist  can  be  discerned  at  the  comer  of  the  drop-scene  hearkening  to  this 
travestie  of  himself.  It  is  customary  too  for  an  intelligent  member  of 
this  unlicensed  opera  company  to  give  a  faithful  representation  of  the 
prima  donna's  aria  in  a  simulated  soprano,  with  admirable  sham  roulades 
and  trills,  the  houfe  listening  in  breathless  silence,  and  burstii^  into 
hearty  applause  and  encores  at  the  conclusion.  Then  the  primo  tenore 
(without  an  engagement)  leads  off  with  '^  Hard  times  no  more,"  most 
pathetic  of  Ethiopian  humours ;  and  at  the  proper  time  the  whole  house 
comes  swelling  in  with  fullest  chorus,  taking  the  beats  firom  the  bAton  of 
the  unaccredited  conductor. 

This  Dublin  Olympus  has  always  been  fetmous  for  its  notes  and  com- 
ments, bandied  in  a  conversational  tone  across  the  theatre ;  that  'tween 
the  acts  is  a  perfect  conversational  saturnalia,  in  which  the  utmost  license 
is  tolerated,  and  neither  age  nor  sex  spared.  It  must  be  painful  for  that 
military  dandy,  who  has  entered  his  box  with  much  stateliness  and  dig- 
nity, and  who,  turning  unconsciously  to  arrange  his  seat,  exhibits  his  hair 
divided  with  a  matchless  perfection,  to  be  asked  publicly,  ^^  Ah !  misther, 
now!  who  sphlit  your  head  down  the  back?"  It  must  be  equally  im* 
pleasant  for  another  ^^  curled  and  oiled  Assyrian  bull"  to  have  poUic 
attention  directed  to  him  by  a  covert  allusion  of  this  sort^  pitched  in  a 
Aminxne  key,  ^^  Ob,  mamma,  ^\lo  \&  ^aXi  Ti^u^Vsi^  ^^^ans^maa  jnat  c 
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in  ?"  The  presence  of  constituted  authority  always  excites  a  just  indig- 
nation: '^A  groan  for  the  homy  in  the  pit"  '^Ah,  he's  more  useful 
than  homymental."  *'  The  inspector's  screwed."  '^  No,  he's  bolted." 
'^  How  dare  you  look  up  at  me,  sir  ?  sit  down,  sir."  ^^  Take  off  that  white 
hat,  8i&" 

Criticism — free  and  loud  upon  performers  who  fall  below  medioc- 
rity—falls within  the  province.  The  hapless  confidante,  thrust  into  her 
part  as  pure  stop-gap,  and  whose  category  comes  no  higher  than  tenth 
or  twelfth  rate,  receives  a  plain  hint  to  '^  go  to  bed."  The  medical  ad- 
viser who  is  called  in  to  the  sick-bed  of  the  unhappy  Lady  of  the  Camelias 
has  perhaps  professional  skill,  but  certainly  indifferent  musical  powers ; 
he  is  therefore  hailed  with  derision  at  every  visit,  with  ^'  A — h,  docthor !" 
"  Feel  her  pulse,  docthor ;"  and  similar  free  remarks.  An  indifferent  tenor 
is  struggling  desperately  to  make  some  feeble  effect ;  at  the  first  pause,  a 
voice  bewails  dolefully,  '*  0— oh,  my  eighteenpence !"  These  are  some 
of  the  humours  of  this  Olympian  fair-green ;  so  do  our  divinities  disport 
themselves  in  their  celestial  pastures. 

But  here  again  is  the  Invention  of  the  Drama  mounting  upwards,  to 
be  devoured  in  the  clouds.  I  say  we  know  all  the  more  famous  incidents 
of  this  story :  how  she  steals  in  upon  the  sleeping  children  (about  to 
be  a  second  Medea),  with  lamp  and  dagger,  and  crouches  over  them, 
and  yet  does  not  strike ;  how  that  mawkish  young  religious  (by  name 
Adalgisa)  comes  in  periodically,  and  intones  that  notable  **  De  conte," 
which  has  been  so  worn,  and  thrummed,  and  rubbed,  and  quavered  by 
repeated  service,  and  a  tremendous  antiquity,  that  it  has  now  come  to 
have  all  the  charms  of  a  refreshing  novelty  blooming  over  it.  For  this 
night  only  it  has  been  boiled  down  in  a  caldron,  and  come  forth  reju- 
Tenescent.  It  sounds  fresh  from  its  very  staleness.  So  we  glide  into  the 
fiBuniliar  '^  Mira  Norma,"  and  the  brisker  **  Si  fine  allore,"  which  sets  the 
sandals  and  boots  of  all  immortals  a-tramping.  The  famous  ^'  La  Diva," 
however,  rises  above  the  vile  hackneyed  associations  triumphantly. 

Here  are  the  clergy  of  the  district  once  more,  in  their  woollen  canoni- 
cals, emerging  from  their  vestries  among  the  trees  and  bushes.  I  think 
that  primitive  people  must  have  been  almost  embaiTassed  with  a  super- 
abundance of  spiritual  aid,  and  that  the  early  Briton  (Sidney  Smith  of 
the  period)  must  have  had  tremendous  grist  for  sly  jokes  at  their  expense. 
Had  they  all  curacies  ?  were  any  of  them  pluralists?  and  what  were  the 
special  functions  of  that  leading  ecclesiastic,  whose  voice  was  as  the 
pedal-pipe  of  an  organ  ? 

The  Empress  is  standing  on  the  steps  of  her  altar  as  they  all  troop  in, 
a  perfect  statue  of  dignity  and  majesty.  The  craven  PoUio  is  skulking 
meanly  among  trees,  high  up  the  stage,  trying  to  get  his  scrap  of  red 
cloth  about  him  gracefully,  covering  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  slapping 
his  forehead,  and  taking  the  whole  business  in  a  very  unmanly  way ;  and 
as  the  Empress  stands  upon  the  steps — witk  head  thrown  back,  and  arched 
xieck,  with  the  gong  she  has  just  been  soundixi^  %X\!ii  Q^v«^T^<^\tfdci^^ 
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her^  and  she  herself  the  very  centre  of  the  Dmidical  hollow  square  of 
supernumerary  stocks  and  stones — she  seems  a  real  genuine  priestess  that 
has  somehow  strayed  in  among  these  sham  clerics  and  pious  make-be- 
lieves. As  it  draws  on  to  the  end,  so  does  her  playing  become  grander, 
so  tender,  so  varied,  so  full  of  attitude  and  fire,  ferocity  and  grace.  What 
manipulation  of  that  dagger !  and  how  the  sham  PoUio  shrinks  from  her 
instinctively,  as  if  for  the  moment  she  might  be  in  earnest!  And  when 
it  at  last  reaches  to  the  crisis,  and  the  growling  priests  gather  round 
her,  and  mutter  their  low  basso -proiundo  objurgation,  and  the  music 
begins  to  tremble  and  Jrisormer  in  the  agonies  of  tremolo,  and  when 
Empress  Giulia  kneels  in  the  most  graceful  posture,  and  sings  as  she 
kneels,  and  begs  for  mercy,  and  drags  herself  upon  her  knees  along  the 
ground, — I  say,  as  we  see  this  wonderful  picture,  we  are  inclined  to 
protest  against  abdication,  and  call  out  loudly,  *^  Reign  on."  In  that 
utter  prostration  of  grief,  amid  the  reviling  of  the  noisy  clergymen  round 
her,  we  see  the  green  wreath  taken  off,  and  sadly  thrown  upon  the  ground, 
felt  as  a  foreshadowing  and  type  of  that  lyric  crown  to  be  presently  cast 
away.  And  when  these  two  sinister  subsidiary  fellows,  in  Druid's  orders 
and  extensive  blanketing,  come  with  their  black  veil,  and  roughly  thrust  it 
over  the  Empress's  head,  and  drag  her  back,  the  fatal  green  baize  descend- 
ing slowly,— we  feel  that  something  more  than  the  mere  shame  and  pun- 
ishment of  a  frail  priestess  has  been  worked,  and  that  under  these  black 
folds  has  been  hidden  away  and  entombed  the  true  I*f  orma  and  unapproach- 
able priestess. 

Now  do  the  Olympian  breezes  blow,  bellow,  and  crack  their  cheeks. 
A  prolonged  and  frantic  yell — a  Babel  compounded  of  shrieks  of  joy, 
groans,  shrill  whistles,  cat-calling,  combine  to  invite  the  peerless  song- 
stress forth.  Here  she  comes.  No, — ah,  here  she  is  in  verity,  led  on  by 
the  craven  Pollio.  Forth  burst  the  Olympians ;  particolouxtsd  buntings 
flutter  violently  from  all  points  until  they  fly  into  ribbons ;  and  as  the 
abdicating  Empress  curtsies  and  curtsies,  she  but  provokes  firesh  jubilee, 
and  fiendish  bellows.  Such,  we  are  informed,  is  with  mythological 
personages  highly  significant  of  delight.  Now  cascades  of  bouquets 
bound  lightly  upon  the  stage,  to  be  picked  up  gracefully  by  craven 
Pollio.  Now  descends  deftly,  by  invisible  strings,  first  a  wreath,  seised 
by  craven  Pollio,  who  crowns  the  Empress,  and  afterwards  a  framed 
address  of  valediction,  which  is  somehow  guided  with  marvellous  skill, 
considering  the  hazards  of  the  pilotage  and  the  distance  of  the  steersman, 
into  the  very  fingers  of  the  Empress.  It  makes  a  convenient  tray,  which 
craven  Pollio  holds  in  his  hand,  and  piles  the  bouquets  on.  Insatiable 
Immortals !  I  suppose  the  Empress  has  to  cross  and  to  recross,  to  disappear 
and  to  appear,  some  five-and- twenty  times  before  they  can  have  done  with 
her.  The  moustached  auxiliary  in  black  drawing-room  suit  comes  out 
with  the  Empress,  holding  a  document,  which  the  heathen  divinities  are 
ao  eager  to  learn  the  nature  of,  that  a  more  fearful  andpandemoniacaldiA 
Tiaes  than  has  yet  been  beard.    It  Sa  u'Dddsc^x.^^^V^  '^^osaRA  mtalli^jeat  m 
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Aeir  ways  and  mgas,  that  there  is  a  noisy  anxiety  for  silenoe.  So  moos- 
tached  auxiliary  comes  to  the  front,  and  reads  his  documenty  a  rather 
touching  and  truly  warm  and  Italian  letter,  addressed  to  that  audience. 
A  letter  of  adieu !  full  of  regrets  and  admiration  for ''  the  children  of  Green 
Erin/'  and  ^^  the  noble  DuUin  people."  At  which  points,  we  may  be  sure, 
the  reader  was  made  to  draw  rein  abruptly,  while  Olympus  deliyers 
itself  of  the  most  tremendous  bursts  of  approval  yet  heard  that  night. 
Finally,  she  has  bowed  her  last,  and  for  pure  shame-sake  is  let  to  go. 

Now  round  to  the  stage-door,  where  the  crowd  is,  where  the  real 
business  of  the  night  is  to  set  in, — where  the  mob  is  waiting,  where 
the  train  of  complimentary  open  carriages  wait,  and  where  the  special 
carriage  with  fom*  horses  is  drawn  up.  That  is  the  Empress's  state 
Tehicle.  It  is  problematical,  after  all,  whether  the  useful  animals  may 
not  be  dispensed  with,  and  a  team  of  human  beasts  of  burden,  fifty  or 
sixty  strong,  found  to  do  the  work.  Here  too  is  a  sort  of  open  break, 
laden  with  cheerful  Italian  youths, — for  we  are  strictly  copying  the 
precedents  as  laid  down  in  the  Italian  cities, — who  have  surely  some 
special  form  of  apotheosis  in  view.  Hark,  she  comes !  roar,  yell,  bellow, 
roar  again !  Suddenly  every  Italian  youth  is  furnished  with  a  pitch 
torch,  and  in  an  instant  the  air  is  filled  with  flaring  lights.  The  special 
Italian  youths  in  their  break  have  red  lights,  which  suggest  an  eruption 
of  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  fireworks  generally,  and  make  every  face  gor- 
geous. Finally,  we  go  forwai*d  in  procession  to  the  music  of  sustained 
cries.  The  Italian  youths,  walking  in  a  compact  and  agitated  mass  of 
some  thousands  strong,  hanging  on  behind  with  their  torches  flaring, 
seated  on  the  roof  with  torches  still,  and  hanging  on  at  the  windows.  A 
prima  donna  burnt  on  the  night  of  her  '^  apotheosis,"  or,  worse  still,  poi- 
soned by  mephitic  gases,  would  be  a  splendid  celebration !  For  she  moved 
triumphantly,  but  in  a  cloud  of  those  complimentary  but  unpleasant  va- 
pours. I  tremble  too  for  the  vehicle,  a  frail  and  tender  job,  much  gone 
in  yeai*s,  and  used  to  delicate  handling. 

I  see  them  from  afar  off  coming  up  a  broad  street  (it  is  past  mid- 
night of  a  Sunday  morning),  a  mass  of  flickering  lights ;  their  cries  are 
borne  to  me.  I  hear  the  noise  too  of  disturbed  inhabitants  opening 
shutters,  and  scared  with  the  thought  of  engines  and  fire-escapes.  Now 
they  come  on  past  the  College,  up  Grafton  Street,  down  Nassau  Street, 
and  here  now  is  the  hotel  of  many  windows,  where  the  crowned  heads  of 
the  Opera  ordinarily  put  up,  with  all  the  windows  lit  up  gaily,  and  heads  in 
every  window,  and  a  blaze  of  light  in  the  doorway,  and  a  mob  about  the 
doorway.  The  Empress  is  expected  here.  Now  they  round  the  comer, 
and  come  up  with  a  handsome  sweep ;  a  jumbled  mass  of  carriages,  horses, 
torches,  insane  Italian  youths,  and  an  uncrowned  Empress,  sadly  fright- 
ened, I  suspect.  One  more  yell  as  she  descends,  and  enthusiastic  Italian 
youths  toss  their  torches  high  in  the  air,  backwards  among  the  crowd, 
to  the  fright  and  detriment  of  the  latter.  Hark,  a  roar  for  silence ! 
Empress  is  at  the  window — out  on  the  balcony .  It.  \&  ^  ^<^vt  It^^Vj  "c^^s^^N 
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but  hold  up  the  torches  high,  that  we  may  see  her,  and  let  aveiy  fikce  be 
turned  upwards.  A  speech  of  a  few  words.  A  ''  God  bless  you !"  and 
''  Grood  by  !*'  and  then,  perfect  stillness— for  a  song.  Yes ;  absolutely  a 
song! 

Put  all  together^ — ^the  torches,  the  listening  mob,  the  hotel  windows, 
the  Sunday  morning,  and  she  herself  who  is  at  the  balcony  singing  ^'  The 
last  Rose  of  Summer,*' — and  was  there  ever  such  a  queer  scene  of  abdi- 
cation? ^ 

There !  the  queen  has  uncrowned  herself  decently,  so  put  out  the 
torches,  and  let  us  home  quietly.  P.  F. 


[    505    ] 
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Chapter  VII. 


AUBORA's  KTBANGE  PEIfSIONKR. 


Archibald  Floyd  received  the  news  of  his  daughter's  choice  with  evi- 
dent pride  and  satisfaction.  It  seemed  as  if  some  heavy  burden  had  been 
taken  away,  as  if  some  cruel  shadow  had  been  lifl;ed  from  the  lives  of 
father  and  daughter. 

The  banker  took  his  family  back  to  Felden  Woods,  with  Talbot  Bul- 
strode  in  his  train;  and  the  chintz  rooms — pretty,  cheerful  chambers, 
with  bow-windows  that  looked  across  the  well-kept  stable-yard  into  long 
glades  of  oak  and  beech — were  prepared  for  the  ez-hussar,  who  was  to 
spend  his  Christmas  at  Felden. 

Mrs.  Alexander  and  her  husband  were  established  with  their  family 
in  the  western  wing ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  were  located  at  the  eastern 
angle ;  for  it  was  the  hospitable  custom  of  the  old  banker  to  summon  his 
kinsfolk  about  him  early  in  December,  and  to  keep  them  with  him  till 
the  bells  of  romantic  Beckenham  church  had  heralded  in  the  New  Year. 

Lucy  Floyd's  cheeks  had  lost  much  of  their  delicate  colour  when  she 
returned  to  Felden,  and  it  was  pronounced,  by  all  who  observed  the 
change,  that  the  air  of  East  Cliff,  and  the  autumn  winds  drifting  across 
the  bleak  downs,  had  been  too  much  for  the  young  lady's  strength. 

Aurora  seemed  to  have  burst  forth  into  some  new  and  more  glorious 
beauty  since  the  morning  upon  which  she  had  accepted  the  hand  of 
Talbot  Bulstrode.  There  was  a  proud  defiance  in  her  manner,  which 
became  her  better  than  gentleness  becomes  far  lovelier  women.  There 
was  a  haughty  insouciance  about  this  young  lady  which  gave  new  brilli- 
ancy to  her  great  black  eyes,  and  new  music  to  her  joyous  laugh.  She 
was  like  some  beautiful,  noisy,  boisterous  waterfall ;  for  ever  dancing,  iiish- 
ing,  sparkling,  scintillating,  and  utterly  defying  you  to  do  any  thing  but 
admire  it.  Talbot  Bulstrode,  having  once  abandoned  himself  to  the 
spell  of  the  siren,  made  no  further  struggle,  but  fairly  fell  into  the  pit- 
falls of  her  eyes,  and  was  entangled  in  the  meshy  network  of  her  blue- 
black  hair.  The  greater  the  tension  of  the  bow-string,  the  stronger  the 
rebound  thereof;  and  Talbot  Bulstrode  was  as  weak  to  give  way  at  last 
as  he  had  long  been  powerful  to  resist.  I  must  write  his  story  in  the 
commonest  words.  He  could  not  help  it!  He  loved  her :  not, because  he 
thought  her  better,  or  wiser,  or  lovelier,  or  more  suited  to  him  than  many 
other  women, — indeed  he  had  grave  doubts  upon  every  one  of  these  points, 
— ^but  because  it  was  his  destiny,  and  he  loved  her. 

What  is  that  hard  word  which  M.  Victor  Hugo  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  the  priest  in  I'he  Ilunchhack  of  Notre  Dame  as  an  excuse  for  the 
darkness  of  his  sin  ?    Anahthe !    It  was  his  fate.     So  he  wcotj^  \i^  \i^ 

yOL.  IV.  Tk^ 
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mother^  and  told  her  that  he  had  chosen  a  wife^  who  vas  to  sit  in  the 
halls  of  Bulstrode,  and  whose  name  was  to  be  interwoven  with  the 
chronicles  of  the  house ;  told  her,  moreover,  that  Miss  Floyd  was  a 
banker's  daughter,  beautiRil  and  fascinating,  with  big  black  eyes,  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds  for  her  dowry.  Lady  Raleigh  Bulstrode  answered 
her  son's  letter  upon  a  quarter  of  a  quire  of  note-paper,  filled  with  fearful 
motherly  prayers  and  suggestions;  anxious  hopes  that  he  had  chosen 
wisely;  questionings  as  to  the  opinions  and  religious  principles  of  the 
young  lady, — much  indeed  that  Talbot  would  have  been  sorely  puzzled 
to  answer.  Enclosed  in  this  was  a  letter  to  Aurora,  a  womanly  and  tender 
epistle,  in  which  pride  was  tempered  with  love,  and  which  brought  big 
tears  welling  up  to  Miss  Floyd's  eyes,  until  Lady  Bulstrode's  firm  pen- 
manship grew  blotted  and  blurred  beneath  the  reader's  vision. 

Ajad  whither  went  poor  slaughtered  John  Mellish  ?     He  returned  to 
Hellish  Park,  carrying  with  him  his  dogs,  and  horses,  and  grooms,  and 
phaeton,  and  other  paraphernalia ;  but  his  grief — having  unluckily  come 
upon  him  after  the  racing  season — was  too  much  for  him,  and  he  fled 
away  from  the  roomy  old  mansion,  with  its  pleasant  surroundings  of 
park  and  woodland ;  for  Aurora  Floyd  was  not  for  him,  and  it  was  all 
flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable.     So  he  went  to  Paris,  or  Parry,  as  ha  called 
that  imperial  city,  and  established  himself  in  the  biggest  chambers  at 
Meurice's,  and  went  backwards  and  forwards  between  that  establishment 
and  Galignani's  ten  times  a  day,  in  quest  of  the  English  papers.     He 
dined  drearily  at  V^four's,  the  Trois  Frdres,  and  the  Caf6  de  Paris.     His 
big  voice  was  heard  at  every  expensive  dining-place  in  Paris,  ordering 
"  ToosTiillyar  de  mellyour:  vous  savez;*'  but  he  sent  the  daintiest  dishes 
away  untasted,  and  would  sit  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  counting  the  tooth- 
picks in  the  tiny  blue  vases,  and  thinking  of  Aurora.     He  rode  dismally 
in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  sat  shivering  in  cafes  chantants,  listening  to 
songs  that  always  seemed  set  to  the  same  melody.    He  haunted  the  cir- 
cuses, and  was  well  nigh  in  love  with  a  fair  manege  rider,  who  had  black 
eyes,  and  reminded  him  of  Aurora;  till,  upon  buying  the  most  powerfbl 
opera-glass  that  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  could  aflbrd,  he  discovered  that  the 
lady's  face  was  an  inch  deep  in  a  certain  whitewash  called  blanc  romtiy 
and  that  the  chief  glory  of  her  eyes  were  the  rings  of  Indian  ink  which 
surrounded  them.     He  could  have  dashed  that  double-barrelled  tnith«re- 
vealer  to  the  ground,  and  trodden  the  lenses  to  powder  with  his  heel,  in 
hb  passion  of  despair :  better  to  have  been  for  ever  deceived,  to  have 
gone  on  believing  that  woman  to  be  like  Aurora,  and  to  have  gone  to  that 
circus  every  night  tmtil  his  hair  grew  white,  but  not  with  age,  and  until 
he  pined  away  and  died. 

The  party  at  Felden  Woods  was  a  very  joyous  one.    The  voices  of 
children  made  the  house  pleasant;  noisy  lads  fi'om  Eton  and  West- 
minster clambered  about  the  balustrades  of  the  staircases,  and  played 
battledore-and-shuttlecock  upon  the  long  stone  terrace.    These  young 
people  were  all  cousins  to  A.\ixot^'S\Qi^^)^si<iW«d  the  banker's  daughter 
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with  a  childish  worship,  which  mild  Lucy  could  never  inspire.  It  was 
pleasant  to  Talbot  Bulstrode  to  see  that  wherever  his  future  wife  trod, 
love  and  admiration  waited  upon  her  footsteps.  He  was  not  singular  in 
his  passion  for  this  glorious  creature,  and  it  could  be,  after  all,  no  such 
terrible  folly  to  love  one  who  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her.  So  the 
proud  Comishman  was  happy,  and  gave  himself  up  to  his  happiness  with- 
out further  protest. 

Did  Aurora  love  him  ?  Did  she  make  him  due  return  for  the  pas* 
sionate  devotion,  the  blind  adoration  ?  She  admired  and  esteemed  him|; 
she  was  proud  of  him — proud  of  that  very  pride  in  his  nature  which  made 
him  so  different  to  herself,  and  she  was  too  impulsive  and  truthful  a 
creature  to  keep  this  sentiment  a  secret  from  her  lover.  She  revealed, 
too,  a  constant  desire  to  please  her  betrothed  husband,  suppressing  at 
least  all  outward  token  of  the  tastes  that  were  so  impleasant  to  him. 
No  more  copies  of  BelVs  lAfe  littered  the  ladies*  morning-room  at 
Felden;  and  when  Andrew  Floyd  asked  Aurora  to  ride  to  meet  with  him, 
his  cousin  refused  the  offer,  which  would  once  have  been  so  welcome. 
Instead  of  following  the  Croydon  hounds,  Miss  Floyd  was  content  to 
drive  Talbot  and  Lucy  in  a  basket  carriage  through  the  frost-bespangled 
country-side.  Lucy  was  always  the  companion  and  confidante  of  the 
lovers  ;  it  was  hard  for  her  to  hear  their  happy  talk  of  the  bright  future 
stretching  far  away  before  them — stretching  down,  down  the  shadowy 
aisles  of  Time,  to  an  escutcheoned  tomb  at  Bulstrode,  where  husband 
and  wife  would  lie  down,  full  of  years  and  honours,  in  the  days  to  come. 
It  was  hard  to  have  to  help  them  plan  a  thousand  schemes  of  pleasure, 
in  which — Heaven  pity  her ! — she  was  to  join ;  but  she  bore  her  cross 
meekly,  this  pale  Elaine  of  modem  days,  and  she  never  told  Talbot 
Bulstrode  that  she  had  gone  mad  and  loved  him,  and  was  fain  to  die. 

Talbot  and  Aurora  were  both  concerned  to  see  the  pale  cheeks  of  their 
gentle  companion;  but  every  body  was  ready  to  ascribe  them  to  a  cold, 
or  a  cough,  or  constitutional  debility,  or  some  other  bodily  evil,  which 
was  to  be  ciu^d  by  drugs  and  boluses;  and  no  one  for  a  moment  imagined 
that  any  thing  could  possibly  be  amiss  with  a  young  lady  who  lived  in 
a  luxurious  house,  went  shopping  in  a  carriage  and  pair,  and  had  more 
pocket-money  than  she  cared  to  spend.  But  the  lily  maid  of  Astolat  lived 
in  a  lordly  castle,  and  had  doubtless  ample  pocket-money  to  buy  gorgeous 
silks  for  her  embroidery,  and  had  little  on  earth  to  wish  for,  and  nothing 
to  do;  whereby  she  fell  sick  for  love  of  Sir  Lancelot,  and  pined  and  died. 

Surely  the  secret  of  many  sorrows  lies  in  this.  How  many  a  grief 
has  been  bred  of  idleness  and  leisure  !  How  many  a  Spartan  youth  has 
nursed  a  bosom- devouring  fox  for  very  lack  of  better  employment !  Do 
the  gentlemen  who  write  the  leaders  in  our  daily  journals  ever  die  of 
grief?  Do  the  barristers  whose  names  appear  in  almost  every  case  reported 
in  those  journals  go  mad  for  love  unrequited  ?  Did  the  Lady  with  the 
LAMP  cherish  any  foolish  passion  in  those  days  and  nights  of  ceaseless 
toO,  in  those  long  watches  of  patient  devotion  &x  vnu:^  m  ^^  ^^e^'l 
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Do  the  curates  of  over-crowded  parishes^  the  chaplains  of  gaols  aad 
convict-ships,  the  great  medical  attendants  in  the  wards  of  hospitals — 
do  thej  make  for  themselves  the  griefs  that  kill  ?  Surely  not.  With 
the  busiest  of  us  there  may  be  some  holy  moments^  some  sacred  hour 
snatched  from  the  noise  and  confusion  of  the  revolving  wheel  of  Life's 
machinery,  and  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  sorrow  and  care ;  but  the 
interval  is  brief;  and  the  great  wheel  rolls  on,  and  we  have  no  time  to 
pine  or  die. 

So  Lucy  Floyd,  having  nothing  better  to  do,  nursed  and  made  much 
of  her  hopeless  passion.  She  set  up  an  altar  for  the  skeleton,  and  wor- 
shiped at  the  shrine  of  her  grief;  and  when  people  told  her  of  her  pale 
face,  and  the  family  doctor  wondered  at  the  failure  of  his  quinine  mixture, 
perhaps  she  nourished  a  vague  hope  that  before  the  spring-time  came 
back  again,  bringing  with  it  the  wedding-day  of  Talbot  and  Aurora,  she 
would  have  escaped  from  all  this  demonstrative  love  and  happiness,  and 
be  at  rest. 

Aurora  answered  Lady  Raleigh  Bulstrode's  letter  with  an  epistle  ex- 
pressive of  such  platitude  and  humility,  such  earnest  hope  of  winning 
the  love  of  Talbot's  mother,  mingled  with  a  dim  fearfidness  of  never 
being  worthy  of  that  affection,  as  won  the  Cornish  lady's  regard  for  her 
future  daughter.  It  was  difficult  to  associate  the  impetuous  girl  with 
that  letter,  and  Lady  Bulstrode  made  an  image  of  the  writer  that  very 
much  differed  from  the  fearless  and  dashing  original.  She  wrote  Aurora 
a  second  letter,  more  affectionately  worded  than  the  first,  and  promised 
the  motherless  girl  a  daughter's  welcome  at  Bulstrode. 

"  Will  she  ever  let  me  call  her  ^  mothei','  Talbot?"  Aurora  asked,  as 
she  read  Lady  Bulstrode's  second  letter  to  her  lover.  "She  is  very 
proud,  is  she  not — proud  of  your  ancient  descent  ?  My  father  comes  fix)m 
a  Glasgow  mercantile  family,  and  I  do  not  even  know  any  thing  about 
my  mother's  relations." 

Talbot  answered  her  with  a  grave  smile. 

"  She  will  accept  you  for  your  native  worth,  dearest  Aurora,"  he 
said, "  and  will  ask  no  foolish  questions  about  the  pedigi*ee  of  such  a  man 
as  Archibald  Floyd ;  a  man  whom  the  proudest  aristocrat  in  England 
might  be  glad  to  call  his  father-in-law.  She  will  reverence  my  Aurora's 
transparent  soul  and  candid  nature,  and  will  bless  me  for  the  choice  I 
have  made." 

"  I  shall  love  her  very  dearly  if  she  will  only  let  me.  Should  I  have 
ever  cared  about  horse-racing,  and  read  sporting-papers,  if  I  could  hare 
called  a  good  woman  ^  mother'  ?" 

She  seemed  to  ask  this  question  rather  of  herself  than  of  Talbot. 

Complete  as  was  Archibald  Floyd's  satisfaction  at  his  daughter's 
disposal  of  her  heart,  the  old  man  could  not  calmly  contemplate  a  separa- 
tion from  this  idolised  daughter ;  so  Aurora  told  Talbot  diat  she  could 
never  take  up  her  abode  in  Cornwall  during  her  father's  lifetime ;  and  it 
iras  finally  arranged  tliat  t\ie  ^oxicii^  ^qkx.^<&^cx^  \a  %^^d  half  the  year 
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in  LondoDy  and  the  other  half  at  Felden  Woods.  What  need  had  the 
lonely  widower  of  that  roomy  mansion,  with  its  long  picture-gallery  and 
snug  suites  of  apartments,  each  of  them  large  enough  to  accommodate  a 
small  family  ?  What  need  had  one  solitary  old  man  of  that  retinue  of 
servants,  the  costly  stud  in  the  stables,  the  new-fangled  vehicles  in  the 
coach-houses,  the  hot-house  flowers,  the  pines  and  grapes  and  peaches, 
cultivated  by  three  Scottish  gardeners?  What  need  had  he  of  these 
things  ?  He  lived  principally  in  the  study,  in  which  he  had  once  had  a 
stormy  interview  with  his  only  child ;  the  study  in  which  hung  the  crayon 
portrait  of  Eliza  Floyd  ;  the  room  which  contained  an  old-fashioned  desk 
he  had  bought  for  a  guinea  in  his  boyhood,  and  in  which  there  were  certain 
letters  written  by  a  hand  that  was  dead,  some  tresses  of  purple  black  hair 
cut  from  the  head  of  a  corpse,  and  a  pasteboard  ticket,  printed  at  a  little 
town  in  Lancashire,  calling  upon  the  friends  and  patrons  of  Miss  Eliza 
Percival  to  come  to  the  theatre,  for  her  especial  benefit,  upon  the  night 
of  August  20,  1837. 

It  was  decided,  therefore,  that  Felden  Woods  was  to  be  the  country 
residence  of  Talbot  and  Aurora,  till  such  time  as  the  young  man  should 
succeed  to  the  baronetcy  and  Bulstrode  Castle,  and  be  required  to  live 
upon  his  estate.  In  the  mean  time  the  ex-hussar  was  to  go  into  Parlia- 
ment, if  the  electors  of  a  certain  little  borough  in  Cornwall,  which  had 
always  sent  a  Bulstrode  to  Westminster,  should  be  pleased  to  return  him. 

The  marriage  was  to  take  place  early  in  May,  and  the  honeymoon 
was  to  be  spent  in  Switzerland  and  at  Bulstrode  Castle.  Mrs.  Walter 
Powell  thought  that  her  doom  was  sealed,  and  that  she  would  have  to 
quit  those  pleasant  pastures  after  the  wedding-day ;  but  Aurora  speedily 
set  the  mind  of  the  ensign's  widow  at  rest  by  teliiog  her  that  as  she,  Miss 
Floyd,  was  utterly  ignorant  of  housekeeping,  she  would  be  happy  to 
retain  her  services  after  marriage  as  guide  and  adviser  in  such  matters. 

The  poor  about  Beckenham  were  not  forgotten  in  Aurora  Floyd's 
morning  drives  with  Lucy  and  Talbot.  Parcels  of  grocery  and  bottles 
of  wine  often  lurked  beneath  the  crimson-lined  leopard-skin  carriage-rug; 
and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  Talbot  to  find  himself  making  a  foot- 
stool of  a  huge  loaf  of  bread.  The  poor  were  very  hungry  in  that  bright 
December  weather,  and  had  all  manner  of  complaints,  which,  however 
otherwise  dissimilar,  were  all  to  be  benefited  by  one  especial  treatment ; 
namely,  half-sovereigns,  old  brown  sherry,  French  brandy,  and  gunpowder 
tea.  Whether  the  daughter  was  dying  of  consumption,  or  the  father 
laid  up  with  the  rheumatics,  or  the  husband  in  a  raging  fever,  or  the 
youngest  boy  recovering  from  a  fall  into  a  copper  of  boiling  water,  the 
above-named  remedies  seemed  alike  necessary,  and  were  far  more  popular 
than  the  chicken-broths  and  cooling  fever-drinks  prepared  by  the  Felden 
cook.  It  pleased  Talbot  to  see  his  betrothed  dispensing  good  things  to 
the  eager  recipients  of  her  bounty.  It  pleased  him  to  think  how  even 
his  mother  must  have  admired  this  high-spirited  girl,  content  to  sit  down 
in  close  cottage  chambers  and  talk  to  rheumatic  old  womftii*    Lnl^^  ^^- 
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tributed  little  parcels  of  tracts  prepared  by  Mrs.  Alexander,  and  fiannd 
garments  made  by  her  own  white  hands ;  but  Aurora  gave  the  half- 
sovereigns  and  the  old  sherry;  and  I'm  afraid  these  simple  cottagers 
liked  the  heiress  best,  although  they  were  wise  enough  and  just  enough 
to  know  that  each  lady  gave  according  to  her  means. 

It  was  in  returning  from  a  round  of  these  charitable  visits  that  an  ad* 
venture  befell  the  little  party,  which  was  by  no  means  pleasing  to  Captain 
Bulstrode. 

I  Aurora  had  driven  further  than  usual,  and  it  was  striking  four  as  her 
ponies  dashed  past  Beckenham  church  and  down  the  hill  towards  Felden 
Woods.  The  afternoon  was  cold  and  cheerless;  light  flakes  of  snow  drifted 
across  the  hard  road,  and  hung  here  and  there  upon  the  leafless  hedges, 
and  there  was  that  inky  blackness  in  the  sky  which  presages  a  heavy  falL 
The  woman  at  the  lodge  ran  out  with  her  apron  over  her  head  to  open  the 
gates  as  Miss  Floyd's  ponies  approached,  and  at  the  same  moment  a  man 
rose  from  a  bank  by  the  roadside,  and  came  close  up  to  the  Uttle  carnage. 

He  was  a  broad-shouldered,  stout-built  fellow,  wearing  a  shabby  vel- 
veteen cut-away  coat,  slashed  about  with  abnormal  pockets,  and  white 
and  greasy  at  the  seams  and  elbows.  His  chin  was  muffled  in  two  or 
three  yards  of  dirty  woollen  comforter,  after  the  &shion  of  his  kind ;  and 
the  band  of  his  low-crowned  felt  hat  was  ornamented  with  a  short  clay 
pipe,  coloured  of  a  respectable  blackness.  A  dingy  white  dog,  with  a 
brass-collar,  bow  legs,  a  short  nose,  blood-shot  eyes,  one  ear,  a  hanging 
jaw,  and  a  generally  superdUous  expression  of  countenance,  rose  from 
the  bank  at  the  same  moment  with  his  master,  and  growled  ominously 
at  the  elegant  vehicle  and  the  mastiff  Bow-wow  trotting  hj  its  side. 

The  stranger  was  the  same  individual  who  had  accosted  Miss  Floyd 
in  Cockspur  Street  three  months  before. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Miss  Floyd  recognised  this  person ;  but  I  know 
that  she  touched  her  ponies'  ears  with  the  whip,  and  that  the  spirited 
animals  had  dashed  past  the  man,  and  through  the  gates  of  Felden, 
when  he  sprang  forward,  caught  at  their  heads,  and  stopped  the  light 
basket-carriage,  which  rocked  under  the  force  of  his  strong  hand. 

Talbot  Bulstrode  leapt  from  the  vehicle,  heedless  of  his  stiff  leg,  and 
caught  the  man  by  the  collar. 

''  Let  go  that  bridle !"  he  cried,  lifting  his  cane ;  "  how  dare  you  stop 
this  lady's  ponies  ?" 

"  Because  I  wanted  to  speak  to  her,  that's  why.  Let  go  of  my  coat, 
wiU  yer  ?" 

The  dog  made  at  Talbot's  legs,  but  the  young  man  whirled  roimd  his 
cane  and  inflicted  such  chastisement  upon  the  snub-nose  of  that  animal 
as  sent  him  into  temporary  retirement,  howling  dismally. 

"You  are  an  insolent  scoimdrel,  and  I've  a  good  mind  to—" 
"  You'd  be  hinserlent,  p'raps,  if  yer  was  hungry,"  answered  the  man, 
with  a  pitiful  whine,  which  was  meant  to  be  conciliating.   "  Such  weadior 
if  this  here's  all  very  vfc!)iioi  ^^\3ii^  %^^  ^vl^  ^  you,  as  has  your 
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dawgs  and  gmis  and  'untin' ;  but  the  winter's  tryin'  to  a  poor  man's 
temper^  when  he's  industrious  and  willin'^  and  can't  get  a  stroke  of  honest 
work  to  do,  or  a  mouthful  of  Tittals.  I  only  want  to  speak  to  the  young 
lady ;  she  knows  me  well  enough." 

*'  Which  young  lady  ?" 

"Miss  Floyd  J  the  heiress." 

They  were  standing  a  little  way  from  the  pony-carriage.  Aurora  had 
risen  from  her  seat  and  flung  the  reins  to  Lucy ;  she  was  looking  towards 
the  two  men,  pale  and  breathless,  doubtless  terrified  for  the  result  of  the 
encounter. 

Talbot  released  the  man's  collar,  and  went  back  to  Miss  Floyd. 

"  Do  you  know  this  person,  Aurora  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Yes." 

"  He  is  one  of  your  old  pensioners,  I  suppose?" 

"  He  is;  do  not  say  any  thing  more  to  him,  Talbot  His  manner  is 
rough,  but  he  means  no  harm.    Stop  with  Lucy  while  I  speak  to  him.** 

Rapid  and  impetuous  in  all  her  movements,  she  sprang  from  the  car- 
riage and  joined  the  man  beneath  the  bare  branches  of  the  trees  before 
Talbot  could  remonstrate. 

The  dog,  which  had  crawled  slowly  back  to  his  master's  side,  friwned 
upon  her  as  she  approached,  and  was  driven  away  by  a  fierce  growl 
from  Bow-wow,  who  was  little  likely  to  brook  any  such  vulgar  rivalry. 

The  man  removed  his  felt  hat,  and  tugged  ceremoniously  at  a  toft 
of  sandyish  hair  which  ornamented  his  low  forehead. 

"  You  might  have  spoken  to  a  cove  without  all  this  here  row,  Miss 
Floyd,"  he  said,  in  an  injured  tone. 

Aurora  looked  at  him  indignantly. 

"Why  did  you  stop  me  here?"  she  said;  "why  couldn't  you  write 
to  me  ?" 

"  Because  writin's  never  so  much  good  as  speakin',  and  because  such 
young  ladies  as  you  are  uncommon  difficult  to  get  at.  How  did  I  know 
that  your  pa  mightn't  have  pat  his  hand  upon  my  letter,  and  there'd 
have  been  a  pretty  to  do ;  though  I  dessay,  as  for  that,  if  I  was  to  go  up 
to  the  house,  and  ask  the  old  gent  for  a  trifle,  he  wouldn't  be  back'ard 
in  givin'  it  I  dessay  he'd  be  good  for  a  fi'-pun  note;  or  a  tenner,  if 
it  came  to  that." 

Aurora's  eyes  flashed  sparks  of  fire  as  she  turned  upon  the  speaker. 
"  If  ever  you  dare  to  annoy  my  father,  you  shall  pay  dearly  for  it^ 
Matthew  Harrison,"  she  said ;  "  not  that  /  fear  any  thing  you  can  say, 
but  I  will  not  have  him  annoyed ;  I  will  not  have  him  tormented.  He 
has  borne  enough,  and  suffered  enough,  Heaven  knows,  without  that.  I 
will  not  have  him  harassed,  and  his  best  and  tenderest  feelings  made  a 
market  of,  by  such  as  you.     I  will  not !" 

She  stamped  her  foot  upon  the  frosty  ground  as  she  spoke.  Talbot 
Bulstrode  saw  and  wondered  at  the  gesture.  He  had  half  a  mind  to 
leave  the  carriage  and  join  Aurora  and  lier  i^t\^Ti«t  *,  \raX.  ^(k^  ^^rr^nss^ 
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were  restless,  and  he  knew  that  it  would  not  do  to  abandon  the  reins  to 
poor  timid  Lucj. 

''  You  needn't  take  on  so,  Miss  Floyd,"  answered  the  man,  whom 
Aurora  had  addressed  as  Matthew  Harrison ; ''  Pm  sure  I  want  to  make 
things  pleasant  to  all  parties.  All  I  ask  is,  that  you'll  act  a  little  liberal 
to  a  cove  wot's  come  down  in  the  world  since  you  see  him  last.  Lord, 
wot  a  world  it  is  for  ups  and  downs !  If  it  had  been  the  summer  season, 
I'd  have  had  no  needs  to  womt  you ;  but  what's  the  good  of  standin'  at 
the  top  of  Hegent-street  such  weather  as  this  with  tarrier-pups  and 
such  likes  ?  Old  ladies  has  no  eye  for  dawgs  in  the  winter ;  and  even  the 
gents  as  cares  for  rat-catching  is  gettin'  uncommon  scarce.  There  ain't 
nothink  doin'  on  the  turf  whereby  a  chap  can  make  a  honest  penny ;  nor 
won't  be,  come  the  Craven  Meetin'.  I'd  never  have  come  anigh  yon, 
miss,  if  I  hadn't  been  hard  up ;  and  I  know  you'll  act  liberal." 

"  Act  liberally !"  cried  Aurora  j  "  good  heavens,  if  every  guinea  I 
have,  or  ever  hope  to  have,  could  blot  out  the  business  that  you  trade 
upon,  I'd  open  my  hands  and  let  the  money  run  through  them  as  freely 
as  so  much  water." 

'^  It  was  only  good-natured  of  me  to  send  you  that  ere  paper,  thou^, 
miss,  eh  ?"  said  Mr.  Matthew  Harrison,  plucking  a  dry  twig  from  the 
tree  nearest  him,  and  chewing  it  for  his  delectation. 

Aurora  and  the  man  had  walked  slowly  onward  as  they  spoke,  and 
were  by  this  time  at  some  distance  from  the  pony-carriage. 

Talbot  Bulstrode  was  in  a  fever  of  restless  impatience. 

"  Do  you  know  this  pensioner  of  your  cousin's,  Lucy  ?"  he  asked. 

^'  No,  I  can't  remember  his  face.  I  don't  think  he  belongs  to  Beck- 
enham." 

"  Why,  if  I  hadn't  have  sent  you  that  ere  lAfey  you  wouldn't  have 
know'd,  would  you  now  ?"  said  the  man. 

'^  No,  no,  perhaps  not,"  answered  Aurora.  She  had  taken  her  porte- 
monnaie  from  her  pocket,  and  Mr.  Harrison  was  furtively  regarding  the 
little  morocco  receptacle  with  glistening  eyes. 

''You  don't  ask  me  about  any  of  the  partic1ai*s,"  he  said. 

"  No.     What  should  I  care  to  know  of  them  ?" 

"No,  certainly,"  answered  the  man,  suppressing  a  chuckle;  "yon 
know  enough,  if  it  comes  to  that ;  and  if  you  wanted  to  know  any  more, 
I  couldn't  tell  you;  for  them  few  lines  in  the  paper  is  all  I  could  ever  get 
hold  of  about  the  business.  But  I  always  said  it,  and  I  always  will,  if  a 
man  as  rides  up'ards  of  eleven  stone — " 

It  seemed  as  if  he  were  in  a  fair  way  of  rambling  on  for  ever  so  long, 
if  Aurora  had  not  checked  him  by  an  impatient  frown.  Perhaps  he 
stopped  all  the  more  readily  as  she  opened  her  purse  at  the  same  moment^ 
and  he  caught  sight  of  the  glittering  sovereigus  lurking  between  leaves 
of  crimson  silk.  He  had  no  very  acute  sense  of  colour ;  but  I  am  mm 
that  he  thought  gold  and  crimson  made  a  pleasing  contrast,  as  he  looked 
at  the  yellow  coin  in  "MAsa  T\o^^'^  yii^-mwsaKLt^,    ^Nsa  ^uied  the 
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Bovereigns  into  her  own  gloved  palm,  and  then  dropped  the  golden  shower 
into  Mr.  Harrison's  hands^  which  were  hollowed  into  a  species  of  horn  j 
basin  for  the  reception  of  her  bounty.  The  great  trunk  of  an  oak  screened 
them  from  the  observation  of  Talbot  and  Lucy,  as  Aurora  gave  the  man 
this  money. 

''  You  have  no  claim  on  me/'  she  said,  stopping  him  abruptly,  as  he 
began  a  declaration  of  his  gratitude,  *'  and  I  protest  against  your  making 
a  market  of  any  past  events  which  have  come  under  your  knowledge. 
Remember,  once  and  for  ever,  that  I  am  not  afraid  of  you ;  and  that  if  I 
consent  to  assist  you,  it  is  because  I  will  not  have  my  father  annoyed. 
Let  me  have  the  address  of  some  place  where  a  letter  may  always  find 
you, — you  can  put  it  into  an  envelope  and  direct  it  to  me  here, — and  from 
time  to  time  I  promise  to  send  you  a  moderate  remittance;  sufficient  to 
enable  you  to  lead  an  honest  life,  if  you  or  any  of  your  set  are  capable  of 
doing  so;  but  I  repeat,  that  if  I  give  you  this  money  as  a  bribe,  it  is  only 
for  my  father's  sake." 

The  man  muttered  some  expression,  of  thanks,  looking  at  Aurora 
earnestly;  but  there  was  a  stem  shadow  upon  the  dark  face  that  forbade 
any  hope  of  conciliation.  She  was  turning  from  him,  followed  by  the 
mastiff,  when  the  bandy-legged  dog  ran  forward,  whining  and  raising 
himself  upon  his  hind  legs  to  lick  her  hand. 

The  expression  of  her  face  underwent  an  immediate  change.  She 
shrank  from  the  dog,  and  he  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  with  a  dim 
imcertainty  in  his  blood-shot  eyes;  then,  as  convicj;ion  stole  upon  the 
brute  mind,  he  burst  into  a  joyous  bark,  frisking  and  capering  about  Miss 
Floyd's  silk  dress,  and  imprinting  dusty  impressions  of  his  fore  paws 
upon  the  rich  fabric. 

^'The  pore  hanimal  knows  yer,  miss,"  said  the  man  deprecatingly ; 
*'  you  was  never  'aughty  to  'im." 

The  mastiff  Bow-wow  made  as  if  he  would  have  torn  up  every  inch 
of  ground  in  Felden  Woods  at  this  juncture;  but  Aurora  quieted  him  with 
a  look. 

"  Poor  Boxer !"  she  said,  "  poor  Boxer !  so  you  know  me.  Boxer." 

^'  Lord,  miss,  there's  no  knowin'  the  faithfulness  of  them  animals." 

*'  Poor  Boxer !  I  think  I  should  like  to  have  you.  Would  you  sell 
him,  Harrison  ?" 

The  man  shook  his  head. 

'^No,  miss,"  he  answered,  ''thank  you  kindly;  there  ain't  much  in  the 
way  of  dawgs  as  I'd  refuse  to  make  a  bargain  about.  If  you  wanted  a 
mute  spannel,  or  a  Russian  setter,  or  a  Hile  of  Skye,  I'd  get  him  for  you 
and  welcome,  and  ask  nothin'  for  my  trouble ;  but  this  here  bull-tarrier's 
father  and  mother  and  wife  and  fambly  to  me,  and  there  ain't  money 
enough  in  your  pa's  bank  to  buy  him,  miss." 

'*  Well,  well,"  said  Aurora  relentingly,  "  I  know  how  faithful  he  is. 
Send  me  the  address,  and  don't  come  to  Felden  again." 

She  returned  to  the  carriage,  and  taking  tJie  wan^  feom1^<il^%\i»sA'» 
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gave  the  restless  ponies  their  head;  the  vehicle  dashed  past  Mr.  Matthew 
Harrison,  who  stood  hat  in  hand,  with  his  dog  between  his  legs,  until  the 
party  had  gone  by.  Miss  Floyd  stole  a  glance  at  her  lover's  face,  and  saw 
that  Captain  Bulstrode's  countenance  wore  its  darkest  expression.     The 
officer  l^pt  sulky  silence  till  they  reached  the  house,  when  he  handed  the 
two  ladies  from  the  carriage  and  followed  them  across  the  hall.     Aurora 
was  on  the  lowest  step  of  the  broad  staircase  before  he  spoke. 
"  Aurora,"  he  said,  "  one  word  before  you  go  up-stairs." 
She  turned  and  looked  at  him  a  little  defiantly ;  she  was  still  very 
pale,  and  the  fire  with  which  her  eyes  had  flashed  upon  Mr.  Matthew 
Harrison,   dog-fancier  and   rat-catcher,  had  not  yet  died  out  of  the 
dark  orbs.    Talbot  Bulstrode  opened  the  door  of  a  long  chamber  under 
the  picture-gallery — ^half  billiard-room,  half  library,  and  almost  the  pleas- 
antest  apartment  in  the  house— and  stood  aside  for  Aurora  to  pass  him. 
The  young  lady  crossed  the  threshold  as  proudly  as  Marie  Ajitoinette 
going  to  face  her  plebeian  accusers.     The  room  was  empty. 

Miss  Floyd  seated  herself  in  a  low  easy-chair  by  one  of  the  two 
great  fireplaces,  and  looked  straight  at  the  blasse. 

"I  want  to  ask  you  about  that  man,  Aurora,"  Captain  Bulstrode 
said,  leaning  over  a  prie-dieu  chair,  and  playing  nervously  with  the 
carved  arabesques  of  the  walnut- wood  framework. 
"  About  which  man  ?" 

This  might  have  been  prevarication  in  some ;  from  Aurora  it  was 
simply  defiance,  as  Jalbot  knew. 

"  The  man  who  spoke  to  you  in  the  avenue  just  now.  Who  is  he, 
and  what  was  his  business  with  you  V*  Here  Captain  Bulstrode  fiurly 
broke  down.  He  loved  her,  reader,  he  loved  her,  remember,  and  he  was 
a  coward.  A  coward  under  the  influence  of  that  most  cowardly  of  all 
passions.  Love  ! — the  passion  that  could  leave  a  stain  upon  a  Nelson's 
name ;  the  passion  which  might  have  made  a  dastard  of  the  bravest  of 
the  three  hundred  at  ThermopylsR,  or  the  six  hundred  at  Balaklava.  He 
loved  her,  this  unhappy  young  man,  and  he  began  to  stammer,  and  hesi- 
tate, and  apologise,  shivering  under  the  angry  light  in  her  wonderful 
eyes.  "Believe  me,  Aurora,  that  I  would  not  for  the  world  play  the  spy 
upon  your  actions,  or  dictate  to  you  the  objects  of  your  bounty.  No, 
Aurora,  not  if  my  right  to  do  so  were  stronger  than  it  is,  and  I  were 
twenty  times  your  husband;  but  that  man,  that  disreputable-looking 
fellow  who  spoke  to  you  just  now — I  don't  think  he  is  the  sort  of  pers(m 
you  ought  to  assist." 

"  I  dare  say  not,"  she  said ;  "  I  have  no  doubt  I  assist  many  people 
who  ought  by  rights  to  die  in  a  workhouse  or  drop  on  the  high  road;  ha^ 
you  see,  if  I  stopped  to  question  their  deserts,  they  might  die  of  starvation 
while  I  was  making  my  inquiries;  so  perhaps  it's  better  to  throw  away  t 
few  shillings  upon  some  unhappy  creature  who  is  wicked  enough  to  be 
buDgrjy  and  not  good  enoa^K  to  deserve  to  have  any  tiling  given  hifli 
to  eat." 
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There  was  a  recklessness  about  this  speech  that  jarred  upon  Talbot, 
but  he  could  not  very  well  take  objection  to  it ;  besides,  it  was  leading 
awaj  from  the  subject  upon  which  he  was  so  eager  to  be  satisfied. 

'^  But  that  man,  Aurora,  who  is  he  ?" 

"  A  dog-fencier." 

Talbot  shuddered. 

'^  I  thought  he  was  something  horrible,"  he  murmured ;  ^'but  what, 
in  Heaven's  name,  could  he  want  of  you,  Aurora  ?" 

**  What  most  of  my  petitioners  want,"  she  answered ;  ''  whether  it's 
the  curate  of  a  new  chapel  with  medieval  decorations,  who  wants  to 
rival  our  Lady  of  Bons-secours  upon  one  of  the  hills  about  Norwood ;  or  a 
laundress,  who  has  burnt  a  week's  washing,  and  wants  the  means  to  make 
it  good ;  or  a  lady  of  fashion,  who  is  about  to  inaugurate  a  home  for  the 
children  of  indigent  lucifer-match  sellers;  or  a  lecturer  upon  political  eco- 
nomy, or  Shelley  and  Byron,  or  Charles  Dickens  and  the  modem  humour- 
ists, who  is  going  to  hold  forth  at  Croydon :  they  all  want  the  same  thing ; 
money !  If  I  tell  the  curate  that  my  principles  are  evangehcal,  and  that  I 
can't  pray  sincerely  if  there  are  candlesticks  on  the  altar,  he  is  not  the  less 
glad  of  my  hundred  pounds.  If  I  inform  the  lady  of  fashion  that  I  have 
peculiar  opinions  about  the  orj^hans  of  lucifer-match  sellers,  and  cherish  a 
theory  of  my  own  against  the  education  of  the  masses,  she  will  shrug  her 
shoulders  deprecatingly,  but  will  take  care  to  let  me  know  that  any 
donation  Miss  Floyd  may  be  pleased  to  afford  will  be  equally  acceptable. 
If  I  told  them  that  I  had  committed  half-a-dosen  murders,  or  that  I  had 
a  silver  statue  of  the  winner  of  last  year's  Derby  erected  on  an  altar  in 
my  dressing-room,  and  did  daily  and  nightly  homage  to  it,  they  would 
take  my  money  and  thank  me  kindly  for  it,  as  that  man  did  just  now." 

''But  one  word,  Aurora:  does  the  man  belong  to  this  neighbour- 
hood?" 

''No." 

"  How,  then,  did  you  come  to  know  him  ?" 

She  looked  at  him  for  a  moment;  steadily,  unflinchingly,  with  a 
thoughtful  expression  in  that  ever-changing  countenance;  looked  as  if  she 
were  mentally  debating  some  point  Then  rising  suddenly,  she  gathered 
her  shawl  about  her,  and  walked  towards  the  door.  She  paused  upon  the 
threshold,  and  said, 

"  This  cross-questioning  is  scarcely  pleasant.  Captain  Bulstrode.  If 
I  choose  to  give  a  five-pound  note  to  any  person  who  may  ask  me  for  it, 
I  expect  full  license  to  do  so,  and  I  will  not  submit  to  be  called  to  account 
for  my  actions— even  by  you." 

"  Aurora !" 

The  tenderly  reproachful  tone  struck  her  to  the  heart. 

"You  may  beUeve,  Talbot,"  she  said,  "you  must  surely  believe  that 
I  know  too  well  the  value  of  your  love  to  imperil  it  by  word  or  deed — ^you 
'  must  beheve  this." 
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Chapter  VIII. 

rOOK  JOHK  MELLISH  COMES  BACK  AGAIN. 

John  Mellish  grew  weary  of  the  great  city  of  Paris.  Better  love, 
and  contentment^  and  a  crust  in  a  mansarde,  than  stalled  oxen  or  other 
costly  food  in  the  loftiest  saloons  au  premier^  and  with  the  most  ohse- 
quious  waiters  to  do  us  homage^  and  repress  so  much  as  a  smile  at  our 
insular  idiom.  He  grew  heartily  weary  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  the 
gilded  railings  of  the  Tuileries  gardens,  and  the  leafless  trees  behind 
them.  He  was  weaiy  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  the  Champs 
£lys6es,  and  the  rattle  of  the  hoofs  of  the  troop  about  his  Imperial 
Highnesses  cannage,  when  Napoleon  the  Third  or  the  baby  prince  took 
his  airing.  The  plot  was  yet  a-hatching  which  was  to  come  so  soon  to  a 
climax  in  the  Rue  Lepelletier.  He  was  tired  of  the  broad  Boulevards,  and 
the  theatres,  and  the  cafes,  and  the  glove-shops — tired  of  staring  at  the 
jewellers'  windows  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  picturing  to  himself  the  face  of 
Aurora  Floyd  under  the  diamond  and  emerald  tiaras  displayed  therem. 
He  had  serious  thoughts  at  times  of  buying  a  stove  and  a  basket  of  char- 
coal, and  asphyxiating  himself  quietly  in  the  great  gilded  saloon  at 
Meurice's.  What  was  the  use  of  his  money,  or  his  dogs,  or  his  horses,  or 
his  broad  acres  ?  All  these  put  together  would  not  purchase  Aurora  Floyd. 
What  was  the  good  of  life,  if  it  came  to  that,  since  the  banker's  daughter 
refused  to  share  it  with  him?  Remember  that  this  big,  blue-eyed,  curly- 
haired  John  Mellish  had  been  from  his  cradle  a  spoiled  child, — spoiled  by 
poor  relations  and  parasites,  servants  and  toadies,  from  the  first  hour 
to  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  existence, — and  it  seemed  such  a  very  hard 
thing  that  this  beautiful  woman  should  be  denied  to  him.  Had  he  been 
an  eastern  potentate,  he  would  have  sent  for  his  vizier,  and  would  have  had 
that  official  bow-strung  before  his  eyes,  and  so  made  an  end  of  it ;  but 
being  merely  a  Yorkshire  gentleman  and  landowner,  he  had  no  more  to 
do  but  to  bear  his  burden  quietly.  As  if  he  had  ever  borne  any  thing 
quietly  !  He  flung  half  the  weight  of  his  grief  upon  his  valet ;  until  that 
functionary  dreaded  the  sound  of  Miss  Floyd's  name,  and  told  a  fellow- 
servant  in  confidence  that  his  master  '^  made  such  a  howling  about  that 
young  woman  as  he  oflered  mamage  to  at  Brighton,  that  there  was  no 
bearing  him."  The  end  of  it  all  was,  that  one  night  John  Mellish  gave 
sudden  orders  for  the  striking  of  his  tents,  and  early  the  next  morning 
departed  for  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  leaving  only  the  ashes  of  his 
fires  behind  him. 

It  was  only  natural  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Mellish  would  have  gone  straight 
to  his  country  residence,  where  there  was  much  business  to  be  done  by  him: 
foals  to  be  entered  for  coming  races,  trainers  and  stable-boys  to  be  settled 
with,  the  planning  and  laying  down  of  a  proposed  tan-gallop  to  be  carried 
out,  and  a  racing-stud  awaiting  the  eye  of  the  master.  But  instead  of 
goiDg  from  the  Dover  Railway  Station  to  the  Great  Northern  Hotel,  eat- 
ing* his  dinner^  and  starling  ioi  lioiieB&XetVs  ^^««gw»a^Mr,  Mellish  drove 
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to  the  Gloucester  Coffee-house,  and  there  took  up  his  quarters,  for  the 
purpose,  as  he  said,  of  seeing  the  Cattle-show.  He  made  a  melaochol  j  pre- 
tence of  driving  to  Baker  Street  in  a  Hansom  cab,  and  roamed  hither  and 
thither  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  staring  dismally  into  the  pens,  and  then 
fled  away  precipitately  from  the  Yorkshire  gentlemen-farmers,  who  gave 
him  hearty  greeting.  He  left  the  Gloucester  the  next  morning  in  a  dog- 
cart, and  drove  straight  to  Beckenham.  Archibald  Floyd,  who  knew 
nothing  of  this  young  Yorkshireman's  declaration  and  rejection,  had  given 
him  a  hearty  invitation  to  Felden  Woods.  Why  shouldn^t  he  go  there  ? 
Only  to  make  a  morning  call  upon  the  hospitable  banker ;  not  to  see 
Aurora ;  only  to  take  a  few  long  respirations  of  the  air  she  breathed  be- 
fore he  went  back  to  Yorkshire. 

Of  course  he  knew  nothing  of  Talbot  Bulstrode's  happiness;  and  it  had 
been  one  of  the  chief  consolations  of  his  exile  to  remember  that  that  gen- 
tleman had  put  forth  in  the  same  vessel,  and  had  been  shipwrecked  along 
with  him. 

He  was  ushered  into  the  billiard-room,  where  he  found  Aurora  Floyd 
seated  at  a  little  table  near  the  fire,  making  a  pencil  copy  of  a  proof  en- 
graving of  one  of  Rosa  Bonheur's  pictures,  while  Talbot  Bulstrode  sat  by 
her  side  prepai*ing  her  pencils. 

We  feel  instinctively  that  the  man  who  cuts  lead-pencils,  or  holds  a 
skein  of  silk  upon  his  outstretched  hands,  or  carries  lap-dogs,  opera-cloaks, 
camp-stools,  or  parasols,  is  ^'  engaged."  Even  John  Mellish  had  learned 
enough  to  know  this.  He  breathed  a  sigh  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  by  Lucy 
and  her  mother  seated  by  the  other  fireplace, — ^a  sigh  that  was  on  the 
Terge  of  a  groan, — and  then  held  out  his  hand  to  Miss  Floyd.  Not  to  Talbot 
Bulstrode.  He  had  vague  memories  of  Roman  legends  floating  in  his 
brain,  legends  of  superhuman  generosity  and  classic  self-abnegation ;  but 
he  could  not  have  shaken  hands  with  that  dark-haired  young  Comishman, 
though  the  tenure  of  the  Mellish  estate  had  hung  upon  the  sacrifice.  He 
could  not  do  it.  He  seated  himself  a  few  paces  from  Aurora  and  her 
lover,  twisting  his  hat  about  in  his  hot,  nervous  hands  until  the  brim 
was  well-nigh  limp;  and  was  powerless  to  utter  one  sentence,  even  so  much 
as  some  poor  pitiful  remark  about  the  weather. 

He  was  a  great  spoiled  baby  of  thirty  years  of  age;  and  I  am  afraid 
that,  if  the  stem  truth  must  be  told,  he  saw  Aurora  Floyd  across  a  mist, 
that  blurred  and  distorted  the  bright  face  before  his  eyes.  Lucy  Floyd 
came  to  his  relief,  by  carrying  him  off  to  introduce  him  to  her  mother ; 
and  kind-hearted  Mrs.  Alexander  was  deh'ghted  with  his  frank,  fail* 
English  face.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  stand  with  his  back  to  the 
light,  so  that  neither  of  the  ladies  detected  that  foolish  mist  in  his  blue 
eyes. 

Archibald  Floyd  would  not  hear  of  his  visitor's  returning  to  town  either 
that  night  or  the  next  day. 

^^  You  must  spend  Christmas  with  us,"  he  said,  ^'  and  see  the  New 
Year  in,  before  you  go  back  to  Yorkshire.    I  \ivjft  «Slto^  <JcL^\^«BL\Jiws^ 
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me  at  this  season^  and  it  is  the  only  time  that  Felden  seems  like  an  old 
man's  home.  Your  friend  Bulstrode  stops  with  us''  (Mellish  winced  as 
he  received  this  intelligence),  ^^and  I  sha'n't  think  it  friendly  if  jou  refiise 
to  join  our  party." 

What  a  pitiful  coward  this  John  Mellish  must  have  heen  to  accq>t 
the  banker's  invitation,  and  send  the  Newton  Pa^ell  back  to  the  Glou- 
cester, and  suffer  himself  to  be  led  away  by  Mr.  Floyd's  own  man  to  a 
pleasant  chamber,  a  few  doors  from  the  chintz-rooms  occupied  by  Talbot! 
But  I  have  said  before,  that  love  is  a  cowardly  passion.  It  is  like  the 
toothache ;  the  bravest  and  strongpest  succumb  to  it,  and  howl  aloud  under 
the  torture.  I  don't  suppose  the  Iron  Duke  would  have  been  ashamed  to 
own  that  he  objected  to  having  his  teeth  out.  I  have  heard  of  a  great 
fighting  man  who  could  take  punishment  better  than  any  other  of  the 
genii  of  the  ring,  but  who  fainted  away  at  the  first  grip  of  the  dentist's 
forceps.  John  Mellish  consented  to  stay  at  Felden,  and  he  went  between 
the  lights  into  Talbot's  dressing-room,  to  expostulate  with  the  Captain 
upon  his  treachery. 

Talbot  did  his  best  to  console  his  doleful  visitant. 

^^  There  are  more  women  than  one  in  the  world,"  he  said,  after  John 
had  unbosomed  himself  of  his  grief — he  didn't  think  this,  the  hypocrite, 
though  he  said  it — ^'  there  are  more  women  than  one,  my  dear  MelHsh, 
and  many  very  charming  and  estimable  girls,  who  would  be  glad  to  win 
the  affections  of  such  a  fellow  as  you." 

^^  I  hate  estimable  girls,"  said  Mr.  Mellish ;  ^'  bother  my  affections, 
nobody  will  ever  win  my  affections ;  but  I  love  her,  I  love  that  beautiful 
black-eyed  creature  down-stairs,  who  looks  at  you  with  two  flashes  of 
lightning,  and  rides  so  well;  I  love  her,  Bulstrode,  and  you  told  me 
that  she'd  refused  you,  and  that  you  were  going  to  leave  Brighton 
by  the  eight  o'clock  express,  and  you  didn't,  and  you  sneaked  back  and 
made  her  a  second  offer,  and  she  accepted  you,  and,  damme,  it  wasn't 
fair  play." 

Having  said  which,  Mr.  Mellish  flung  himself  upon  a  chair,  which 
creaked  imder  his  weight,  and  fell-to  poking  the  fire  furiously. 

It  was  hard  for  poor  Talbot  to  have  to  excuse  himself  for  having  wcm 
Aurora's  hand.  He  could  not  very  well  remind  John  Mellish  that  if 
Miss  Floyd  had  accented  him,  it  was  perhaps  because  she  preferred  him 
to  the  honest  Yorksxureman.  To  John  the  matter  never  presented  itself 
in  this  light.  The  spoiled  child  had  been  cheated  out  of  that  toy  above 
all  other  toys,  upon  the  possession  of  which  he  had  set  his  foolish  heart 
It  was  as  if  he  had  bidden  for  some  crack  horse  at  Tattersall's,  in  fair 
and  open  competition  with  a  friend,  who  had  gone  back  after  the  sale 
to  outbid  him  in  some  underhand  fashion.  He  could  not  imderstand 
that  there  had  been  no  dishonesty  in  Talbot's  conduct,  and  he  was  highly 
indignant  when  that  gentleman  ventured  to  hint  to  him  that  perhaps, 
on  tbe  whole,  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  have  kept  away  from  Felden 
Wbodg. 
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Talbot  Bulstrode  had  avoided  any  further  allusion  to  Mr.  Matthew 
Harrison  the  dog'- fancier ;  and  this,  the  first  dispute  between  the  lovers, 
had  ended  in  the  triumph  of  Aurora. 

Miss  Floyd  was  not  a  little  embarrassed  by  the  presence  of  John 
Mellish,  who  roamed  disconsolately  about  the  big  rooms,  seating  himself 
ever  and  anon  at  one  of  the  tables  to  peer  into  the  lenses  of  a  stereo- 
scope, or  to  take  up  some  gorgeously  bound  volume  and  drop  it  on  the 
carpet  in  gloomy  absence  of  mind,  and  who  sighed  heavily  when  spoken 
to,  and  was  altogether  &r  from  pleasant  company.  Aurora's  warm  heart 
was  touched  by  the  piteous  spectacle  of  this  rejected  lover,  and  she  sought 
him  out  once  or  twice,  and  talked  to  him  about  his  racing  stud,  and  asked 
him  how  he  liked  the  hunting  in  Surrey ;  but  John  changed  firom  red  to 
white,  and  from  hot  to  cold,  when  she  spoke  to  him,  and  fled  away  firom 
her  with  a  scared  and  ghastly  aspect,  which  would  have  been  grotesque 
had  it  not  been  so  painfully  real. 

But  by  and  by  John  found  a  more  pitiful  listener  to  his  sorrows  than 
ever  Talbot  Bulstrode  had  been ;  and  this  gentle  and  compassionate  list- 
ener was  no  other  than  Lucy  Floyd,  to  whom  the  big  Yorkshireman 
turned  in  his  trouble.  Did  he  know,  or  did  he  guess,  by  some  wondrous 
clairvoyance,  that  her  g^efs  bore  a  common  likeness  to  his  own,  and 
that  she  was  just  the  one  peraon,  of  all  others,  at  Felden  Woods  to  be 
pitiful  to  him  and  patient  with  him.  He  was  by  no  means  proud,  this 
transparent,  boyish,  babyish  good  fellow.  Two  days  after  his  arrival  at 
Felden,  he  told  all  to  poor  Lucy. 

"  I  suppose  you  know.  Miss  Floyd,"  he  said,  "  that  your  cousin  re- 
jected me.  Yes,  of  course  you  do ;  I  believe  she  rejected  Bulstrode 
about  the  same  time ;  but  some  men  haven't  a  ha'porth  of  pride ;  1  must 
say  I  think  the  Captain  acted  like  a  sneak." 

A  sneak !  Her  idol,  her  adored,  her  demi-god,  her  dark-haired  and 
gray-eyed  divinity,  to  be  spoken  of  thus !  She  turned  upon  Mr.  Mellish 
with  her  fair  cheeks  flushed  into  a  pale  glow  of  anger,  and  told  him  that 
Talbot  had  a  right  to  do  what  he  had  done,  and  that  whatever  Talbot  did 
was  right. 

Like  most  men  whose  reflective  faculties  are  enturely  imdeveloped, 
John  Mellisk  was  blessed  with  a  sufficiently  rapid  perception;  a  percep- 
tion sharpened  just  then  by  that  peculiar  sympathetic  prescience,  that 
marvellous  clairvoyance  of  which  I  have  spoken ;  and  in  diose  few  indig- 
nant words,  and  that  angry  flush,  he  read  poor  Lucy's  secret :  she  loved 
Talbot  Bulstrode  as  he  loved  Aurora — ^hopdessly. 

How  he  admired  this  fragile  girl !  who  was  frightened  of  horses  and 
dogs,  and  who  shivered  if  a  breath  of  the  winter  air  blew  across  the 
heated  hall,  and  who  yet  bore  her  bm*den  with  this  quiet,  uncom- 
plaining patience ;  while  he,  who  weighed  fourteen  stone,  and  could  ride 
forty  miles  across  country  with  the  bitterest  blasts  of  December  blow- 
ing on  his  £eu^,  was  powerless  to  endure  his  affliction.  It  comforted 
him  to  watch  Lucy,  and  to  read  in  those  faint  «\^;;i:a  qxA\xS&sssa^^«^^ 
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had  escaped  even  a  mother's  eye,  the  sad  history  of  her  unrequited 
affection. 

Poor  John  was  too  good-natured  and  unselfish  to  hold  out  for  ever 
in  the  dreary  fortress  of  despair  which  he  had  built  up  for  his  habitation; 
and  on  Christmas-eve,  when  there  were  certain  rejoicingti  at  Felden,  held 
in  especial  honour  of  the  younger  visitors,  he  gave  way,  and  joined  in 
their  merriment,  and  was  more  boyish  than  the  youngest  of  them,  burning 
his  fingers  with  blazing  raisins,  suffering  his  eyes  to  be  bandaged  at  the 
will  of  noisy  little  players  at  blind-man's-buff,  undergoing  ignominious 
penalties  in  their  games  of  forfeits,  performing  alternately  inn-keepers, 
sheriff's  officers,  policemen,  clergymen,  and  justices,  in  the  acted  charades, 
lifting  the  little  ones  who  wanted  to  see  ''  de  top  of  de  Kitmat  tee"  in 
his  sturdy  arms,  and  making  himself  otherwise  agreeable  and  useful  to 
young  people  of  from  three  to  fifteen  years  of  age;  until  at  last,  under  the 
influence  of  all  this  juvenile  gaiety,  and  perhaps  two  or  three  glasses  of 
Moselle,  he  boldly  Idssed  Aurora  Floyd  beneath  the  branch  of  mistletoe 
hanging,  '^  for  this  night  only,"  in  the  great  hall  at  Felden  Woods. 

And  having  done  this,  Mr.  Mellish  fairly  lost  his  wits,  and  was  ''  off 
his  head"  for  the  rest  of  the  evening;  making  speeches  to  the  little  ones 
at  the  supper-table,  and  proposing  Mr.  Archibald  Floyd  and  the  comme^ 
cial  interests  of  Great  Britain,  with  three  times  three;  leading  the  chorus 
of  those  tiny  treble  voices  with  his  own  sonorous  bass;  and  weeping  freelj 
— he  never  quite  knew  why — ^behind  his  table-napkin.  It  was  through  an 
atmosphere  of  tears,  and  sparkling  wines,  and  gas,  and  hot-house  flowers, 
that  he  saw  Aurora  Floyd,  looking,  ah,  how  lovely,  in  those  simple 
robes  of  white  which  so  much  became  her,  and  with  a  garland  of  artificial 
holly  round  her  head.  The  spiked  leaves  and  the  scarlet  berries  formed 
themselves  into  a  crown — I  think,  indeed,  that  a  cheese-plate  would  have 
been  transformed  into  a  diadem,  if  Miss  Floyd  had  been  pleased  to  put  it 
PA  her  head — and  she  looked  like  the  genius  of  Christmas :  something 
bright  and  beautiful ;  too  beautiful  to  come  more  than  once  a  year. 

When  the  clocks  were  striking  2  a.m.,  long  after  the  little  ones  had 
been  carried  away  muffled  up  iii  opera-cloaks,  terribly  sleepy,  and  I'm 
afraid  in  some  instances  under  the  influence  of  strong  drink, — when  the 
elder  guests  had  all  retired  to  rest,  and  the  lights,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
were  fled,  the  garlands  dead,  and  all  but  Talbot  and  John  Mellish  de- 
parted,— the  two  young  men  walked  up  and  down  the  long  billiard-room, 
in  the  red  glow  of  the  two  declining  fires,  and  talked  to  each  other  confi- 
dentially. It  was  the  morning  of  Christmas-day,  and  it  would  have  been 
strange  to  be  unfriendly  at  such  a  time. 

"  If  you'd  fallen  in  love  with  the  other  one,  Bulstrode,"  said  John,  clasp- 
ing his  old  schoolfellow  by  the  hand,  and  staring  at  him  pathetically,  ^'  I 
could  have  looked  upon  you  as  a  brother;  she's  better  suited  to  yon, 
twenty  thousand  times  better  adapted  to  you  than  her  cousin,  and  yon 
ought  to  have  married  her — in  common  courtesy — I  mean  to  say  as  as 
lionourable — having  very  mudi  com^Toxava^^  ^wo^^V^^  "^our  attentions 
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— ^Mrs.  Whatshername — the  companion — Mrs.  Powell — said  so — ^you  ought 
to  ha^e  married  her." 

''  Married  her !  Married  whom  V*  cried  Talbot  rather  savagely,  shak- 
ing off  his  fiiend's  hot  grasp,  and  allowing  Mr.  Mellish  to  swaj  backward 
upon  the  heels  of  his  varnished  boots  in  rather  an  alarming  manner. 
''Who  do  you  mean?" 

''The  sweetest  girl  in  Christendom — except  one/'  exclaimed  John, 
clasping  his  hot  hands  and  elevating  his  dim  blue  eyes  to  the  ceiling ; 
"  the  loveliest  girl  in  Christendom,  except  one — Lucy  Floyd." 

"  Lucy  Floyd !" 

"  Yes,  Lucy ;  the  sweetest  girl  in  — " 

"  Who  says  that  I  ought  to  marry  Lucy  Floyd  ?" 

"  She  says  so — no,  no,  I  don't  mean  that !  I  mean,"  said  Mr.  Mellish, 
sinking  his  voice  to  a  solenm  whisper, — ^'  I  mean  that  Lucy  Floyd  loves 
you!  She  didn't  tell  me  so— oh,  no,  bless  your  80ul,«<he  never  ut- 
tered a  word  upon  the  subject ;  but  she  loves  you.  Yes,"  continued  John, 
pushing  his  friend  away  from  him  with  both  hands,  and  staring  at  him  as 
if  mentally  taking  his  pattern  for  a  suit  of  clothes,  "  that  girl  loves  you, 
and  has  loved  you  all  along.  I  am  not  a  fool,  and  I  give  you  my  word 
and  honour  that  Lucy  Floyd  loves  you." 

"  Not  a  fool !"  cried  Talbot ;  "  you're  worse  than  a  fool,  John  Mellish 
— ^you're  drunk !" 

He  turned  upon  his  heel  contemptuously,  and  taking  a  candle  from  a 
table  near  the  door,  lighted  it,  and  strode  out  of  the  room. 

John  stood  rubbing  his  hands  through  his  curly  hair,  and  staring 
helplessly  after  the  Captain. 

"This  is  the  reward  a  fellow  gets  for  doing  a  generous  thing," 
he  said,  as  he  thrust  his  own  candle  into  the  burning  coals,  ignoring 
any  easier  mode  of  lighting  it.  "  It's  hard,  but  I  suppose  it's  human 
nature." 

Talbot  Bulstrode  went  to  bed  in  a  very  bad  humour.  Could  it  be 
true  that  Lucy  loved  him  ?  Could  this  chattering  Yorkshireman  have 
discovered  a  secret  which  had  escaped  the  Captain's  penetration?  He 
remembered  how,  only  a  short  time  before,  he  had  wished  that  this  fair- 
haired  girl  might  fall  in  love  with  him,  and  now  all  was  trouble  and  con- 
fusion. Guinevere  was  lady  of  his'  heart,  and  poor  Elaine  was  sadly  in 
the  way.  Mr.  Tennyson's  wondrous  book  had  not  been  given  to  the 
world  in  the  year  fifty-seven,  or  no  doubt  poor  Talbot  would  have  com- 
pared himself  to  the  knight  whose  "honour  rooted  in  dishonour  stood." 
Had  he  been  dishonourable?  Had  he  compromised  himself  by  his 
attentions  to  Lucy?  Had  he  deceived  that  fair  and  gentle  creature? 
The  down  pillows  in  the  chintz  chamber  gave  no  rest  to  his  weary 
head  that  night ;  and  when  he  fell  asleep  in  the  late  daybreak,  it  was  to 
dream  horrible  dreams,  and  to  see  in  a  vision  Aurora  Floyd  stand- 
ing on  the  brink  of  a  clear  pool  of  water  in  a  woody  recess  at  Felden, 
and  pointing  down  through  its  crystal  surface  tA  t\i<^  oKsrnu^  ^^\^^^^ 
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lying  pale  and  still  amidst  lilies  and  clustering  aquatic  plants,  whose 
long  tendrils  entwined  themselves  with  the  fair  golden  hair. 

He  heard  the  splash  of  the  water  in  that  terrible  dream,  and  awoke, 
to  find  his  valet  breaking  tbe  ice  in  his  bath  in  the  adjoining  room. 
His  perplexities  about  poor  Lucy  vanished  in  the  broad  daylight,  and  he 
laughed  at  a  trouble  which  must  have  grown  out  of  his  own  vanity. 
What  was  he,  that  young  ladies  should  fall  in  love  with  him  ?  What  a 
weak  fool  he  must  have  been  to  have  believed  for  one  moment  in  the 
drunken  babble  of  John  Mellish !  So  he  dismissed  the  image  of  Aurora's 
cousin  from  his  mind,  and  had  eyes,  ears,  and  thought  only  for  Aurora 
herself,  who  drove  him  to  Beckenham  church  in  her  basket-carriage,  and 
sat  by  his  side  in  the  banker's  great  square  pew. 

Alas,  I  fear  he  heard  very  litde  of  die  sermon  that  was  preached  that 
day ;  but,  for  all  that,  I  declare  that  he  was  a  good  and  devout  man ;  t 
man  whom  God  had  blest  with  the  gift  of  earnest  belief;  a  man  who 
took  all  blessings  from  the  hand  of  €rod  reverently,  almost  fearfully ;  and 
as  he  bowed  his  head  at  the  end  of  that  Christmas  service  of  rejoicing 
and  thanksgiving,  he  thanked  Heaven  for  his  overflowing  cup  of  ^adness, 
and  prayed  that  he  might  become  worthy  of  so  much  happiness. 

He  had  a  vague  fear  that  he  was  too  happy;  too  much  bound  up 
heart  and  soul  in  the  dark-eyed  woman  by  his  side.  If  she  were  to  die ! 
If  she  were  to  be  false  to  him  !  He  turned  sick  and  dizzy  at  the  thought; 
and  even  in  that  sacred  temple  the  Devil  whispered  to  him  tiiat  there 
were  still  pools,  loaded  pistols,  and  other  certain  remedies  for  sueh 
calamities  as  those, — so  wicked  as  well  as  cowardly  a  passion  is  this  ter- 
rible fever.  Love ! 

The  day  was  bright  and  clear,  the  light  snow  whitening  the  ground; 
every  hue  of  hedge-top  and  tree  cut  sharply  out  against  the  cold  blue  of 
the  winter  sky.  The  banker  proposed  that  they  should  send  home  the 
carriages,  and  walk  down  the  hill  to  Felden ;  so  Talbot  Bulstrode  ofiTered 
Aurora  his  arm,  only  too  glad  of  the  chance  of  a  tete-A-Ute  with  his  be- 
trothed. 

John  Mellish  walked  with  Archibald  Floyd,  with  whom  the  York- 
shireman  was  an  especial  favourite ;  and  Lucy  was  lost  amid  a  group  of 
brothers,  sisters,  cousins,  aunts,  and  uncles. 

"  We  were  so  busy  all  yesterday  with  the  little  people,**  smd  Talbot, 
''  that  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  Aurora,  that  I  had  had  a  letter  from  my 
mother." 

Miss  Floyd  looked  up  at  him  with  her  brightest  glance.  She  wu 
always  pleased  to  hear  any  thing  about  Lady  Bubtroda 

"Of  course  there  is  very  httle  news  in  the  letter,**  added  Talbot, 
"  for  there  is  rarely  much  to  tell  at  Bulstrode.  And  yet — yes — tbere  is 
one  piece  of  news  which  concerns  yourself." 

"  Which  concerns  me  ?" 

^  Yes.     You  remember  my  cousin,  Constanoe  Trevylliaa  f 

^'Y-es— ** 
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"  She  has  returned  from  Paris,  her  education  finished  at  last,  and 
she,  I  believe,  all-accomplished,  and  has  gone  to  spend  Christmas  at  Bul- 
strode.     Good  heavens,  Aurora !  what  is  the  matter  ?" 

Nothing  very  much,  apparently.  Her  face  had  grown  as  white  as  a 
sheet  of  letter-paper ;  but  the  hand  upon  his  arm  did  not  tremble.  Per- 
haps, had  he  taken  especial  notice  of  it,  he  would  have  found  it  preter- 
naturally  still. 

"  Aurore^  what  is  the  matter  ?" 

"  Nothing.    Why  do  you  ask  ?" 

"  Your  face  is  as  pale  as  — " 

^'  It  is  the  cold,  I  suppose,"  she  said,  shivering.  ^'  Tell  me  about 
your  cousin,  this  Miss  TrevylUan;  when  did  she  go  to  Bulstrode 
CasHe  r ' 

'^  She  was  to  arrive  the  day  before  yesterday.  My  mother  was  ex« 
pecting  her  when  she  wrote." 

'^  Is  she  a  favourite  of  Lady  Bulstrode's  ?" 

''  No  very  especial  favourite.  My  mother  likes  her  well  enough ;  but 
Constance  is  rather  a  frivolous  girl." 

"The  day  before  yesterday,"  said  Aurora;  "Miss  Trevyllian  was  to 
arrive  the  day  before  yesterday.  The  letters  from  Cornwall  are  delivered 
at  Felden  early  in  the  afternoon ;  are  tbey  not  ?" 

"  Yes,  dear." 

"  You  will  have  a  letter  from  your  mother  to-day,  Talbot?" 

'^  A  letter  to-day !  oh,  no,  Aurora,  she  never  writes  two  days  running ; 
seldom  more  than  once  a  week." 

Miss  Floyd  did  not  make  any  answer  to  this,  nor  did  her  &ce  regain 
its  natural  hue  during  the  whole  of  the  homeward  walk.  She  was  very 
silent,  oniy  replying  in  the  briefest  manner  to  Talbot's  inquiries. 

"  I  am  sure  that  you  are  ill,  Aurora,"  he  said,  as  they  ascended  the 
terrace-steps. 

"  I  am  ill." 

"  But,  dearest,  what  is  it  ?  Let  me  tell  Mrs.  Alexander,  or  Mrs. 
Powell.    Let  me  go  back  to  Beckenham  for  the  doctor." 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  mournful  earneidness  in  her  eyes. 

"  My  foolish  Talbot,"  she  said,  "  do  you  remember  what  Macbeth 
said  to  his  doctor  ?  There  are  diseases  that  cannot  be  ministered  to. 
Let  me  alone ;  you  will  know  soon  enough — ^you  will  know  very  soon,  I 
dare  say." 

"  But,  Aurora,  what  do  you  mean  by  this  ?  What  can  there  be  upon 
your  mind  ?" 

"  Ah,  what  indeed !    Let  me  alone,  let  me  alone.  Captain  Bulstrode." 

He  had  caught  her  hand ;  but  she  broke  from  him,  and  ran  up  the 
staircase,  in  the  direction  of  her  own  apartments. 

Talbot  hurried  to  Lucy  with  a  pale,  frightened  face. 

"  Your  cousin  is  ill,  Lucy,"  he  said ;  "  go  to  her,  for  Heaven's  aak<^ 
and  see  what  is  wrong." 
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Lucy  obeyed  immediately;  but  she  found  the  door  of  Miss  Floyd's 
room  locked  a^nst  her;  and  when  she  called  to  Aurora  and  implored  to 
be  admitted^  that  young  lady  cried  out, 

"  Go  away,  Lucy  Floyd ;  go  away,  and  leave  me  to  myself;  unless 
you  want  to  drive  me  mad !" 

Chapter  IX. 

HOW  TALBOT  BCLSTBODE  8PEHT  HIS  CHB18TMA8. 

There  was  no  more  happiness  for  Talbot  Bulstrode  that  day.  He  wan- 
dered from  room  to  room,  till  he  was  as  weary  of  that  exercise  as  the  young 
lady  in  Monk  Lewis's  Castle  Spectre;  he  roamed  forlornly  hither  and  thi- 
ther, hoping  to  find  Aurora,  now  in  the  billiard-room,  now  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. He  loitered  in  the  hall,  upon  the  shallow  pretence  of  looking 
at  barometers  and  thermometers,  in  order  to  listen  for  the  opening  and 
shutting  of  Aurora's  door.  All  the  doors  at  Felden  Woods  were  per- 
petually opening  and  shutting  that  afternoon,  as  it  seemed  to  Talbot 
Bulstrode.  He  had  no  excuse  for  passing  the  doors  of  Miss  Floyd's 
apartments,  for  his  own  rooms  lay  at  the  opposite  angle  of  the  house; 
but  he  lingered  on  the  broad  staircase,  looking  at  the  fnmiture-pictaies 
upon  the  walls,  and  not  seeing  one  line  in  these  Wardour-Street  pro* 
ductions.  He  had  hoped  that  Aurora  would  appear  at  luncheon ;  but  that 
dismal  meal  had  been  eaten  without  her ;  and  the  merry  laughter  and 
pleasant  talk  of  the  family  assembly  had  sounded  far  away  to  Talbofs 
ears — far  away  across  some  wide  ocean  of  doubt  and  confusion. 

He  passed  the  afternoon  in  this  wretched  manner,  unobserved  by 
any  one  but  Lucy,  who  watched  him  furtively  from  her  distant  seat, 
as  he  roamed  in  and  out  of  the  drawing-room.  Ah,  how  many  a  man  is 
watched  by  loving  eyes  whose  light  he  never  sees !  how  many  a  man 
is  cared  for  by  a  tender  heart  whose  secret  he  never  learns !  A  little  afler 
dusk,  Talbot  Bulstrode  went  to  his  room  to  dress.  It  was  some  time 
before  the  bell  would  ring ;  but  he  would  dress  early,  he  thought,  so  as 
to  make  8iu*e  of  being  in  the  drawing-room  when  Aurora  came  down. 

He  took  no  h'ght  with  him,  for  there  were  always  wax-candles  upon 
the  chimney-piece  in  his  room. 

It  was  almost  dark  in  that  pleasant  chintz  chamber,  for  the  fire  had 
been  lately  replenished,  and  there  was  no  blaze;  but  he  could  just  distin- 
guish a  white  patch  upon  the  green-cloth  cover  of  the  writing-table.  The 
white  patch  was  a  letter.  He  stirred  the  black  mass  of  coal  in  the  grate, 
and  a  bright  flame  went  dancing  up  the  chimney,  making  the  room  as 
light  as  day .  He  took  the  letter  in  one  hand,  while  he  lighted  one  of  the 
candles  on  the  chimney-piece  with  the  other.  The  letter  was  from 
his  mother.  Aurora  Floyd  had  told  him  that  he  would  receive  such 
a  letter.  What  did  it  all  mean?  The  gay  flowers  and  birds  upon 
the  papered  walls  spun  round  him  as  he  tore  open  the  envelope.  I  firmly 
believe  that  we  bave  a  eemV-BtXi^pegnck^tvicE^^  of  the  oomiog  of  all 

misfortune  J  a  proplietic  matincl,  TFiYjidtiX^  \>&  ^5wiX«Q.^^\»fcte!C^  or  saek 
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a  messenger^  carries  evil  tidings.  Talbot  Bulstrode  had  that  prescience 
as  he  unfolded  the  paper  in  his  hands.  The  horrible  trouble  was  before 
him ;  a  brooding  shadow^  with  a  veiled  face,  ghastly  and  undefined ;  but 
it  was  there. 

'^  My  deah  Talbot, — I  know  that  the  letter  I  am  about  to  write  will 
distress  and  perplex  you ;  but  my  duty  lies  not  the  less  plainly  before  me. 
I  fear  that  your  heart  is  much  involved  in  your  engagement  to  Miss  Floyd." 
The  evil  tidings  concerned  Aurora,  then ;  the  brooding  shadow  was  slowly 
lifting  its  dark  veil,  and  the  face  of  her  he  loved  best  on  earth  appeared 
behind  it.  ''  But  I  know,"  continued  that  pitiless  letter,  ^'  that  the  sense 
of  honour  is  the  strongest  part  of  your  nature,  and  that,  however  you  may 
have  loved  this  girl"  (0  God,  she  spoke  of  his  love  in  the  past!),  ^'you 
will  not  suffer  yourself  to  be  entrapped  into  a  false  position  through  any 
weakness  of  affection.  There  is  some  mystery  about  the  life  of  Aurora 
Floyd." 

This  sentence  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  page ;  and  before  Talbot 
Bulstrode's  shaking  hand  could  turn  the  leaf,  every  doubt,  every  fear, 
every  presentiment  he  had  ever  felt,  flashed  back  upon  him  with  preter- 
natural distinctness. 

^^  Constance  TrevylUan  came  here  yesterday ;  and  you  may  imagine 
that  in  the  course  of  the  evening  you  were  spoken  of,  and  your  engage* 
ment  discussed." 

A  curse  upon  their  frivolous  women's  gossip !  Talbot  crushed  the 
letter  in  his  hand,  and  was  about  to  fling  it  from  him ;  but,  no,  it  must  be 
read.  The  shadow  of  doubt  must  be  faced,  and  wrestled  with,  and  van* 
quished,  or  there  was  no  more  peace  upon  this  earth  for  him.  He  went 
on  reading  the  letter. 

''  I  told  Constance  that  Mibs  Floyd  had  been  educated  in  the  Rue  St. 
Dominique,  and  asked  if  she  remembered  her.  '  What !'  she  said, '  is  it 
the  Miss  Floyd  whom  there  was  such  a  friss  about  ?  the  Miss  Floyd  who 
ran  away  from  school  V  And  then  she  told  me,  Talbot,  that  a  Miss  Floyd 
was  brought  to  the  Desmoiselles  Lespard  by  her  father  last  June  twelve- 
month, and  that  less  than  a  fortnight  after  an-iving  at  the  school  she  dis- 
appeared ;  her  disappearance,  of  course,  causing  a  great  sensation  and  an 
immense  deal  of  talk  among  the  other  pupils,  as  it  was  said  she  had  run 
away.  The  matter  was  hushed  up  as  much  as  possible ;  but  you  know  that 
girls  will  talk,  and  from  what  Constance  tells  me,  I  imagine  that  very 
unpleasant  things  were  said  about  Miss  Floyd.  Now  you  say  that  the 
banker's  daughter  only  returned  to  Felden  Woods  in  September  last. 
Where  was  she  in  the  interval  T 

He  read  no  more.  One  glance  told  him  that  the  rest  of  the  letter 
consisted  of  motherly  cautions,  and  admonitions  as  to  how  he  was  to  act 
in  this  perplexing  business. 

He  thrust  the  crumpled  paper  into  his  bosom,  and  dropped  into  a 
chair  by  the  hearth. 

It  was  so,  then!    There  was  a  mystery  in  the  life  ci?^>&  ^waaaoL^ 
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The  doubts  and  suspicions,  the  undefined  fears  and  perplexities^  which 
had  held  him  back  at  the  first,  and  caused  him  to  wrestJe  against  his  lore, 
had  not  been  unfounded.  There  was  good  reason  for  them  all^  ample 
reason  for  them ;  as  there  is  for  every  instinct  which  Providence  puts 
into  our  hearts.  A  black  wall  rose  up  round  about  him,  and  shut  him  for 
eyer  from  the  woman  he  loved  ;  this  woman  whom  he  loved,  so  far  from 
wisely,  so  fearfully  well ;  this  woman,  for  whom  he  had  thanked  God  in 
the  church  only  a  few  hours  before.  And  she  was  to  have  been  his  wife; 
the  mother  of  his  children,  perhaps.  He  clasped  his  cold  hands  over  his 
face  and  sobbed  aloud.  Do  not  despise  him  for  those  drops  of  anguish : 
they  were  the  virgin  tears  of  his  manhood.  Never  since  infancy  had 
his  eyes  been  wet  before.  God  forbid  that  such  tears  as  those  should  be 
shed  more  than  once  in  a  lifetime.  The  agony  of  that  moment  was  not 
to  be  lived  through  twice.  The  hoarse  sobs  rent  and  tore  his  breast  as  if 
his  fiesh  had  been  hacked  by  a  rusty  sword ;  and  when  he  took  his  wet 
hands  irom  his  face,  he  wondered  that  they  were  not  red ;  for  it  seemed 
to  him  as  if  had  been  weeping  blood.     What  should  he  do  ? 

Go  to  Aurora,  and  ask  her  the  meaning  of  that  letter  ?  Yes ;  the 
course  was  plain  enough.  A  tumult  of  hope  rushed  back  upon  him,  and 
swept  away  his  terror.  Why  was  he  so  ready  to  doubt  her?  What  a 
pitiful  coward  he  was  to  suspect  her — to  suspect  this  girl,  whose  trans- 
parent soul  had  been  so  fi^eely  unveiled  to  him ;  whose  every  accent  was 
truth !  For  in  his  intercourse  with  Aurora^  the  quality  which  he  had 
learned  most  to  reverence  in  her  nature  was  its  sublime  candour.  He 
almost  laughed  at  the  recollection  of  his  mother's  solemn  letter.  It  was 
so  like  these  simple  country-people,  whose  lires  had  been  bounded  by  tlie 
narrow  limits  of  a  Cornish  village — it  was  so  like  them  to  make  moun- 
tains out  of  the  veriest  mole-hills.  What  was  there  so  wonderful  in  that 
which  had  occurred  ?  The  spoiled  child,  the  wilful  heiress,  had  gro?m 
tired  of  a  foreign  school,  and  had  run  away.  Her  father,  not  wishing  the 
girlish  escapade  to  be  known,  had  placed  her  somewhere  else,  and  had 
kept  her  folly  a  secret.  What  was  there  fix)m  first  to  last  in  the  whole 
affair  that  was  not  perfectly  natural  and  probable,  the  exceptional  circum- 
stances of  the  case  duly  considered  ? 

He  could  fancy  Aurora,  with  her  cheeks  in  a  flame,  and  her  eyes 
flashing  h'ghtning,  flinging  a  page  of  blotted  exercises  into  the  face  of 
her  French  master,  and  running  out  of  the  schoolroom,  amid  a  tumult  of 
ejaculatory  babble.  The  beautiful,  impetuous  creature !  There  is  nothing 
a  man  cannot  admire  in  the  woman  he  loves,  and  Talbot  was  half  inclined 
to  admire  Aurora  for  having  run  away  from  school. 

The  first  dinner-bell  had  rung  during  Captain  Bulstrode's  agony  ^  so 
the  corridors  and  rooms  were  deserted  when  he  went  to  look  for  Auroiii 
with  his  mother's  letter  in  his  breast. 

She  was  not  in  the  billiard-room  or  the  drawing-room,  but  he  £ovaad  her 

at  iast  in  a  little  inner  chamber  at  the  end  of  the  house,  with  a  bay-window 

looking  out  oyer  the  park.    TVi^  loom  "vt^  ^\s^^  \y^g[)&»i  by  a  flhaded 
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lamp,  and  Miss  Floyd  was  seated  in  the  uncurtained  window,  with  her 
elbow  resting  on  a  cushioned  ledge,  looking  out  at  the  steel-cold  wintry  sky 
and  the  whitened  landscape.  She  was  dressed  in  black ;  her  face,  neck, 
and  arms  gleaming  marble- white  against  the  sombre  hue  of  her  dress ; 
and  her  attitude  was  as  still  as  that  of  a  statue. 

She  neither  stirred  nor  looked  round  when  Talbot  entered  the  room. 

*'  My  dear  Aurora,"  he  said,  '^  I  have  been  looking  for  you  every 
where." 

She  shivered  at  the  sound  of  hiis  voice. 

"  You  wanted  to  see  me  ?" 

'^  Yes,  dearest  I  want  you  to  explain  something  to  me.  A  foolish 
business  enough,  no  doubt,  my  darling,  and,  of  course,  very  easily  ex- 
plained ;  but,  as  your  future  husband,  I  have  a  right  to  ask  for  an  expla- 
nation ;  and  I  know,  I  know,  Aurora,  that  you  will  give  it  in  all  candour." 

She  did  not  speak,  although  Talbot  paused  for  some  moments,  await- 
ing her  answer.  He  could  only  see  her  profile,  dindy  Ughted  by  the 
wintry  sky.  He  could  not  see  the  mute  pain,  the  white  anguish,  in  that 
youtbfiil  face. 

'^I  have  had  a  letter  firom  my  mother,  and  there  is  something  in  that 
letter  which  I  wish  you  to  explain.    Shall  I  read  it  to  you,  dearest?" 

His  voice  faltered  upon  the  endearing  expression,  and  he  remembered 
afterwards  that  it  was  the  last  time  he  had  ever  addressed  her  with  a 
lover's  tenderness.  The  day  came  when  she  had  need  of  his  compassion, 
and  when  he  gave  it  freely ;  but  that  moment  sounded  the  death-knell 
of  Love.  In  that  moment  the  gulf  yawned,  and  the  cliffs  were  rent 
asunder. 

"  Shall  I  read  you  the  letter,  Aurora  V* 

"  If  you  please." 

He  took  the  crumpled  epistle  from  his  bosom,  and,  bendii^  oveat  the 
lamp,  read  it  aloud  to  Aurora.  He  frdly  expected  at  every  sentence  that 
she  would  interrupt  him  with  some  eager  explanation ;  but  she  was  silent 
until  he  had  finished,  and  even  then  she  did  not  speak. 

^'Aurora,  Aurora,  is  this  true?*' 

"  Perfectly  true." 

'^  But  why  did  you  run  away  from  the  Rue  St.  Dominique." 

''  1  cannot  tell  you.'' 

'^  And  where  were  you  between  the  month  of  June  in  the  year  fifty-six 
and  last  September  ?" 

'^  I  cannot  tell  you,  Talbot  Bulstrode.  This  is  my  secret,  which  I 
cannot  tell  you." 

''  You  cannot  tell  me  I  There  is  upwards  of  a  year  missing  from 
your  life ;  and  you  cannot  tell  me,  your  betrothed  husband,  what  you  did 
with  that  year  ?" 

"  I  cannot" 

'*  Then,  Aurora  Floyd,  you  can  never  be  my  wife." 

He  thought  that  she  would  turn  upon  him,  €ra[b^m&  SxiVkSst  \SL^il^3^;)sa&QkSsc^ 
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and  faijf  and  that  the  explanation  he  longed  for  would  burst  from  her 
lips  in  a  passionate  torrent  of  angry  words;  but  she  rose  from  her  chair, 
and;  tottering  towards  him,  fell  upon  her  knees  at  his  feet.  No  other 
action  could  have  struck  such  terror  to  his  heart.  It  seemed  to  him  a 
confession  of  guilt  But  what  guilt?  what  guilt?  What  was  the  dark 
secret  of  this  young  creature's  brief  life  ? 

^'  Talbot  Bulstrode/'  she  said,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  which  cut  him  to 
the  soul,—"  Talbot  Bulstrode,  Heaven  knows  how  often  I  have  foreseen 
and  dreaded  this  hour.  Had  I  not  been  a  coward,  I  should  have  antici- 
pated this  explanation.  But  I  thought — I  thought  the  occasion  might 
never  come ;  or  that  when  it  did  come  you  would  be  generous — ^and — trust 
me.  If  you  can  trust  me,  Talbot;  if  you  can  believe  that  this  secret  is 
not  utterly  shameful — " 

"  Not  utterly  shameful !"  he  cried.  "  0  God !  Aurora,  that  I  should 
ever  hear  you  talk  like  this !  Do  you  think  there  are  any  degrees  in  these 
things  ?  There  must  be  no  secret  between  my  wife  and  me ;  and  the  day 
that  a  secret,  or  the  shadow  of  one,  arises  between  us,  must  see  us  part 
for  ever.  Rise  from  your  knees,  Aurora ;  you  are  killing  me  with  this 
shame  and  humiliation.  Rise  from  your  knees ;  and  if  we  are  to  part  this 
moment,  tell  me,  tell  me,  for  pity's  sake,  that  I  have  no  need  to  despise 
myself  for  having  loved  you  with  an  intensity  which  has  scarcely  been 
manly." 

She  did  not  obey  him,  but  sank  lower  in  her  half-kneeling,  half- 
crouching  attitude,  her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  and  only  the  coils  of  her 
black  hair  visible  to  Captain  Bulstrode. 

"  I  was  motherless  from  my  cradle,  Talbot,"  she  said,  in  a  half-stifled 
voice.     "  Have  pity  upon  me." 

"Pity!"  echoed  the  Captain;  "pify/  Why  do  you  not  ask  me  for 
justice?  One  question,  Aurora  Floyd ;  one  more  question ;  perhaps  the 
last  I  ever  may  ask  of  you.  Does  your  father  know  whj  you  lefk  that 
school,  and  where  you  were  during  that  twelvemonth  ?" 

"  He  does." 

"lliank  God,  at  least,  for  that !  Tell  me,  Aurora,  then,  only  tell  me 
this,  and  I  will  believe  your  simple  word  as  I  would  the  oath  of  another 
woman.  Tell  me  if  he  approved  of  your  motive  in  leaving  that  school; 
if  he  approved  of  the  manner  in  which  your  life  was  spent  during  that 
twelvemonth.  If  you  can  say  yes,  Aurora,  there  shall  be  no  more 
questions  between  us,  and  I  can  make  you  without  fear  my  loved  and 
honoured  wife." 

"  I  cannot,"  she  answered.  "  I  am  only  nineteen ;  but  within  the  two 
last  years  of  my  life  I  have  done  enough  to  break  my  father's  heart; 
to  break  the  heai't  of  the  dearest  father  that  ever  breathed  the  breath  of 
life." 

"  Then  all  is  over  between  us.     God  forgive  you,  Aurora  Floyd;  but 

by  your  own  confession  you  ^'q  uo  fit  mfe  for  an  honourable  man.    I 

shut  my  mind  against  c^  io\iV  «vy&^\dQTA\  XswX*  V)ci^  \MBi\»\si^  ^{  my  wife 
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must  be  a  white  unblemished  page,  which  all  the  world  may  be  free  to 
read." 

He  walked  towards  the  door,  and  then,  returning,  assisted  the 
wretched  girl  to  rise,  and  led  her  back  to  her  seat  by  the  window, 
courteously,  as  if  she  had  been  his  partner  at  a  ball  Their  hands  met 
with  as  icy  a  touch  as  the  hands  of  two  corpses.  Ah,  how  much  there 
was  of  death  in  that  touch!  How  much  had  died  between  those  two 
within  the  last  few  hours ! — hope,  confidence,  security,  love,  happiness, 
all  that  makes  life  worth  the  holding. 

Talbot  Bdstrode  paused  upon  the  threshold  of  the  little  chamber, 
and  spoke  once  more. 

^'  I  shall  have  left  Felden  in  half  an  hour.  Miss  Floyd/'  he  said;  ''it 
will  be  better  to  allow  your  father  to  suppose  that  the  disagreement 
between  us  has  arisen  fit)m  something  of  a  trifling  nature,  and  that  my 
dismissal  has  come  from  you.  I  shall  write  to  Mr.  Floyd  fit)m  London, 
and,  if  you  please,  I  will  so  word  my  letter  as  to  lead  him  to  think  this.'' 

"  You  are  very  good,"  she  answered.  "  Yes,  I  would  rather  he 
should  think  that.  It  may  spare  him  pain.  Heaven  knows  I  have 
cause  to  be  gratefril  for  any  thing  that  will  do  that." 

Talbot  bowed  and  left  the  room,  closing  the  door  behind  him.  The 
closing  of  that  door  had  a  dismal  sound  to  his  ear.  He  thought  of  some 
frail  young  creature  abandoned  by  her  sister  nuns  in  a  living  tomb.  He 
thought  that  he  would  rather  have  left  Aurora  lying  rigidly  beautiful  in 
her  coffin  than  as  he  was  leaving  her  to-day. 

The  jangling,  jarring  sound  of  the  second  dinner-bell  clanged  out,  as 
he  went  fr^m  the  semi-obscurity  of  the  corridor  into  the  glaring  gas- 
light of  the  billinrd-room.  He  met  Lucy  Floyd  coming  towards  him  in 
her  rustling  silk  dinner-dress,  with  fringes  and  laces  and  ribbons  and 
jewels  fluttering  and  sparkling  about  her ;  and  he  almost  hated  her  for 
looking  so  bright  and  radiant,  remembering,  as  he  did,  the  ghastly  face 
of  the  stricken  creature  he  had  just  left  We  are  apt  to  be  horribly 
unjust  in  the  hour  of  supreme  trouble ;  and  I  fear  that  if  any  one  had 
had  the  temerity  to  ask  Talbot  Bulstrode's  opinion  of  Lucy  Floyd  just 
at  that  moment,  the  Captain  would  have  declared  her  to  be  a  mass  of 
frivolity  and  aflectation.  If  you  discover  the  worthlessness  of  the  only 
woman  you  love  upon  earth,  you  will  perhaps  be  apt  to  feel  maliciously 
disposed  towards  the  many  estimable  people  about  you.  You  are 
savagely  ioclined,  when  you  remember  that  they  for  whom  you  care 
nothing  are  so  good,  while  she  on  whom  you  set  your  soul  is  so  wicked. 
The  vessel  which  you  freighted  with  every  hope  of  your  heart  has  gone 
down,  and  you.  are  angry  at  the  very  sight  of  those  other  ships  riding  so 
gallantly  before  the  breeze.  Lucy  recoiled  at  the  aspect  of  the  young 
man's  face. 

"  What  is  it?"  she  asked;  ''what  has  happened,  Captain  Bulstrode?" 

"  Nothing — I  have  received  a  letter  fr*om  Cornwall  which  obliges  me 
to—" 
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His  hollow  voice  died  away  into  a  hoarse  whisper  before  he  could 
finish  the  sentence. 

"  Lady  Bulstrode— or  Sir  John — ^is  ill  perhaps  f "  hazarded  Lucy. 
Talbot  pointed  to  his  white  lips  and  shook  his  head.  The  gestnre 
might  mean  any  thing-.  He  coiUd  not  speak.  The  hall  was  fall  of 
visitors  and  children  going  into  dinner.  The  little  people  were  to  dine 
with  their  seniors  that  day,  as  an  especial  treat  and  privilege  of  the  season. 
The  door  of  the  dining-room  was  open,  and  Talbot  saw  the  gray  head 
of  Archibald  Floyd  dimly  visible  at  the  end  of  a  long  vista  of  lights 
and  silver  and  glass  and  evergreens.  The  old  man  had  his  nephews  and 
nieces  and  their  children  grouped  about  him ;  but  the  place  at  his  right 
hand,  the  place  Aurora  was  meant  to  fill,  was  vacant.  Captain  Bul- 
strode turned  away  from  that  gaily-lighted  scene  and  ran  up  the  stair- 
case to  hb  room,  where  he  found  his  servant  waiting  with  his  master^s 
clothes  laid  out^  wondering  why  he  had  not  come  to  dress. 

The  man  fell  back  at  the  sight  of  Talbot's  face,  ghastly  in  the  light 
of  the  wax-candles  on  the  dressing-table. 

"  I  am  going  away,  Philman,"  said  the  Captain,  speaking  very  fast, 
and  in  a  thick  indistinct  voice.  "  I  am  going  down  to  Cornwall  by  the 
express  to-night,  if  I  can  get  to  Town  in  time  to  catch  the  train.  Pack  my 
clothes  and  come  after  me.  You  can  join  me  at  the  Paddington  Station. 
I  shall  walk  up  to  Beckenham,  and  take  the  first  train  for  Town.  Here, 
give  this  to  the  servants  for  me,  will  you  7" 

He  took  a  confused  heap  of  gold  and  silver  from  his  pocket,  and 
dropped  it  into  the  man's  hand. 

"  Nothing  wrong  at  Bulstrode,  I  hope,  sir  ?"  said  the  servant  "  I» 
Sir  John  ill?" 

"  No,  no ;  I've  had  a  letter  firom  my  mother — ^I— you'll  find  me  at 
the  Great  Western." 

He  snatched  up  his  hat,  and  was  hurrying  firom  the  room ;  but  the 
man  followed  him  with  his  greatcoat. 

"  You  11  catch  your  death,  sir,  on  such  a  night  as  this,*'  the  servant 
said,  in  a  tone  of  respectfal  remonstrance. 

The  banker  was  standing  at  the  door  of  the  dining-room  when 
Talbot  crossed  the  hall.  He  was  telling  a  servant  to  look  for  his 
daughter. 

"We  are  all  waiting  for  Miss  Floyd,"  the  old  man  said ;  "  we  cannot 
begin  dinner  without  Miss  Floyd." 

Unobserved  in  the  confusion,  Talbot  opened  the  great  door  softly,  and 
let  himself  out  into  the  cold  winter's  night  The  long  terrace  was  all 
ablaze  with  the  lights  in  the  high  narrow  windows,  as  upon  the  night 
when  he  had  first  come  to  Felden ;  and  before  him  lay  the  park,  the 
ti'ees  bai*e  and  leafless,  the  ground  white  with  a  thin  coating  of  snow,  the 
sky  above  gray  and  starless, — a  cold  and  desolate  expanse,  in  dreary 
contrast  with  Ae  warmtli  and  \it\^\itsi<B&s  behind.  All  thia  was  typical 
of  the  crisis  of  his  life.  Il^^«ja\ewm^^«roi\wt6m^\iss^       odd 
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resignation  or  icj  despair.  He  went  down  the  terrace-stepS;  across  the 
trim  garden-walkS|  and  out  into  that  wide,  mysterious  park.  The  long 
avenue  was  ghostly  in  the  gray  light,  the  tracery  of  the  interlacing 
branches  above  his  head  making  black  shadows,  that  flickered  to  and 
fro  upon  the  whitened  ground  beneath  his  feet.  He  walked  for  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  before  he  looked  back  at  the  lighted  windows  behind  him.  He 
did  not  turn,  until  a  wind  in  the  avenue  had  brought  him  to  a  spot  from 
which  he  could  see  the  dimly-lighted  bay-window  of  the  room  in  which 
he  had  left  Aurora.  He  stood  for  some  time  looking  at  this  feeble  glim- 
mer, and  thinking — thinking  of  all  he  had  lost,  or  all  he  had  perhaps 
escaped — thinking  of  what  his  life  was  to  be  henceforth  without  that 
woman — thinking  that  he  would  rather  have  been  the  poorest  ploughboy 
in  Beckenham  parish  than  the  heir  of  Bulstrode,  if  he  could  have  taken 
the  girl  he  loved  to  his  heart,  and  believed  in  her  trutL 
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There  were  two  routes  bj  whicli  I  might  have  reached  my  destination, 
— the  diligence  or  the  Languedoc  Canal.     I  chose  the  latter. 

My  starting-point  was  Cette.  CettO;  it  may  be,  is  not  well  known  to 
English  tourists ;  it  lies  too  much  out  of  the  highway  of  excursionists  to 
be  familiar  to  the  locomotive  multitude  who  spend  their  summer  and 
autumn  months  in  Continental  wanderings. 

Cette,  then,  I  would  inform  them,  is  a  sea-poit  town  a  few  miles  to 
the  south-east  of  Montpellier ;  it  lies  in  a  fine  bay  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
is  dirty  and  picturesque.  Dirty !  what  sea-port  is  not  ?  Should  the 
heavens  forbear  to  pour  down  a  torrent  of  fresh  water,  the  atmosphere 
is  still  impregnated  with  dissolving  brine,  which  saturates  every  particle 
of  clothing,  and  is  driven  deeper  into  the  skin  by  the  perpetual  breezes 
that  blow  from  the  sea  with  their  humid  burden.  Even  when  the  skj 
is  clear  and  the  sun  warm,  the  constant  dripping  of  goods  landed  from 
wet  holds,  or  brought  in  leaky  boats,  renders  a  little  busy  harbour  un- 
comely  and  disagreeable.  I  have  stood  on  a  sunny  day  up  to  my  ancles 
in  slush  even  on  the  Tourette  whilst  gazing  over  the  blue  waves  in  the 
direction  of  les  lies  de  Ratonneau  and  Pom^g^e  and,  in  cloudy  distance. 
If.  What  wonder,  then,  that  Cette,  a  third-rate  confined  port,  should  be 
leaky  and  absorb  the  salt  water  till  its  streets  wear  an  eternal  enamel  of 
mud.  Though  dirty,  Cette  is  picturesque.  That  high  conical  steep  hill 
behind  it,  half  clad  with  gardens  and  villas,  and  crowned  with  a  formid- 
able fort,  stands  out  alone  with  redeeming  grace.  Even  from  the  quays, 
from  the  square,  from  the  market-place,  it  may  be  seen  rising  aloft  vine- 
trellised  and  g^een,  and  looking  down  with  charming  contrast  upon  the 
soaking  begrimed  Wapping  beneath. 

Inland,  behind  Cette,  exist  a  number  of  lagoons,  named  ktangs,  across 
the  largest  of  which — the  Etang  de  Thau — I  had  to  steam  in  a  small 
packet  to  reach  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  celebrated  Canal. 

It  was  a  fine  bright  morning ;  and  as  I  went  on  deck  every  thing 
looked  beaming  and  cheerfiil.  The  boat  was  not  so  large  as  one  of  those 
passenger  craft  which  ply  between  London  Bridge  and  Chelsea — perhaps 
not  so  large  as  a  Kew  and  Richmond  boat ;  nor  were  there  many  passen- 
gers on  board.  Two  or  three,  however,  arrested  my  attention.  There 
was  a  Spanish  girl,  dark  and  coppery  as  one  of  Murillo's  portraits ;  her 
hair  intensely  black  and  glossy,  though  somewhat  coarse ;  her  teeth  shin- 
ing with  dazzling  whiteness  and  regularity  in  their  dark  casket ;  whilst 
her  russet  cheek  preserved  that  dimpled  smile  which  spoke  of  a  heart 
ever  pleased  and  that  could  not  dream  of  care.  Her  head-dress  con- 
sisted of  a  fine  scarf  of  gold,  red,  and  green  threads,  gracefully  folded 
into  the  form  of  a  turban  *,  a  large  gold  pin,  passed  through,  apparently 
&stened  it ;  a  heavy  chcan.  \iuiig  toxm^  W  li^x^  \\i  \s\\\a  cirdiesi  whilst 
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her  fingers  were  loaded  with  a  profusion  of  rings  evidently  of  great  value. 
Beside  her  sat,  in  remarkable  contrast  to  this  barbaric  display  of  wealth, 
a  young  English  lady.  A  light  summer  muslin  dress  with  a  g^uze-like 
scarf  thrown  over  her  shoulders,  a  drooping  hat,  a  thin  fine  chain  of 
genuine  carat,  represented  her  to  me  as  a  model  of  simplicity  and  grace. 
On  one  occasion  she  took  off  her  glove,  and  her  hand  rested  for  a  short 
time  on  her  knee,  within  a  few  inches  of  the  Spanish  girl.  It  was  small, 
and  white  as  snow;  a  plain  gold  ring,  gufurded  by  another  enriched 
with  emeralds  and  brilliants,  encircled  the  third  finger  of  her  left  hand. 
Here,  then,  were  Light  and  Shade  seated  together;  the  one  attempting  to 
set  off  her  Iberian  charms  with  a  plethora  of  ornament,  the  otJier,  the 
Northern  beauty,  lending  a  grace  to  the  jewelry  she  condescended  to 
wear  rather  than  borrowing  additional  lustre  therefrom.  The  gentleman 
sitting  next  to  her  was  her  husband.  They  were  residing  for  three 
months  in  a  house  prettily  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  had  de- 
termined to  take  a  run  that  morning  across  the  Etang  de  Thau  for  plea- 
sure. 

I  am  not  a  naturalist ;  but  I  could  not  help  being  struck  with  a  mar- 
vellous phenomenon  every  where  in  the  waters  of  the  harbour.  Whilst 
waiting  for  the  little  steamer  to  start,  one  naturally  throws  a  glance  over 
the  balustrade  to  watch  the  numerous  objects — the  straws,  the  corks,  the 
bits  of  wood,  the  peelings,  the  any  thing  you  like — which  float  lazily 
along,  indicating  the  speed  of  the  current.  In  the  harbour  of  Cette,  how- 
ever, all  seemed  stagnant ;  the  water  had  no  apparent  fall  or  flow ;  but 
upon  or  just  beneath  its  sur&ce  innumerable  anemones  spread  their  beau- 
tiful forms,  and  made  the  water  almost  appear  as  though  it  were  veneered 
or  plated  with  mother-of-pearl.  Had  it  not  been  that  these  restless  little 
creatures  were  perpetually  extending  or  drawing  in  their  tentacula,  and 
thus  shifting  their  silken  bodies,  I  should  scarcely  have  known  they  were 
living  creatures. 

But  the  steam  is  up;  the  paddles* have  given  half  a  dozen  revolu- 
tions; we  are  steering  warily  past  a  variety  of  small  craft  moored  in  the 
centre  of  the  dock,  and  now  we  emerge  out  upon  the  lagoon.  Nothing 
picturesque,  except  a  castellated  house  on  the  opposite  shore,  some  two  or 
three  miles  off,  which  we  gradually  approach  and  as  gradually  leave  be- 
hind. But  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  land  of  Languedoc,  we  breathe  the 
balmy  south.  No  speck  of  cloud,  no  fleeting  wrack  specks  the  vaulted 
empyrean;  the  atmosphere  is  clear  and  bright  and  warm;  whilst  the  sun, 
if  he  sheds  his  beams  here  with  less  than  tropical  ardour,  tips  them  with 
Italian  splendour.  The  water  we  glide  over  is  a  deep  blue,  and  scarcely 
a  ripple,  save  what  we  ourselves  create,  disturbs  the  placidity  of  this  tur- 
quoise mirror.  Those  confined  to  the  colder  summers  of  the  North  can 
conceive  nothing  of  the  exhilarating  influence  of  the  climate  of  southern 
France;  of  the  animal  spirits  it  infuses  into  the  system;  of  the  conversion 
that  takes  place  both  in  mind  and  body,  in  every  pulse  of  this  human 
organism.    Land  of  song,  which  the  TroubBudoTun  \i<d.N^  tosj^s^  ^^  ^^\i\ 
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in  whose  cities,  renowned  for  wealth  and  beauty,  for  poesie  and  romance, 

for  love  and  chivalry,  the  Cours  d' Amour  arose,  the  arenas  of  Genius  and 

the  shrines  of  Passion, — as  I  meander  along  your  valleys  or  wander  over 

your  hills  and  plains, 

"  I  feel  the  gales  that  from  ye  blow 
A  momentary  bliss  bestow, 

As  waving  fresh  their  gladsome  wing 
My  weary  soul  they  seem  to  soothe, 
And,  redolent  of  joy  and  youth. 
To  breathe  a  second  spring." 

Yet  scarcely  momentary  is  the  bliss  bestowed.  An  overpowering,  an 
absorbing  sense  of  delight  permanently  prevails  as  I  wander  through  its 
groves,  where  the  orange  and  the  olive  ripen;  or  over  its  vineyards,  whffl« 
the  purple  clusters  hang  in  rich  abundance  from  the  shrub-like  plant, 
— ^where  the  peach  and  the  apricot  and  the  nectarine  come  to  luscious  ma- 
turity.   Well  might  the  poet  Keats,  gasping  on  his  dying  bed,  exclaim, 

"  Oh  for  a  beaker  full  of  the  warm  South, 
Full  of  the  true,  the  blushful  hippocrene, 
With  beaded  bubble  winking  to  the  brimi 
And  purple-staindd  mouth." 

An  hour's  steaming  or  so  brings  us  alongside  the  entrance  of  the 
Canal,  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  Etang.  Here  was  again 
bustle  aud  delay.  The  passengers  and  their  luggage,  and  an  ample 
freight  of  merchandise,  had  to  be  transferred  from  the  little  steamer  to 
the  boat  which  phes  along  this  marvellous  channel,  cut  through  the 
heart  of  a  country  to  connect  two  seas.  I  call  it  marvellous,  because  at 
the  time  when  it  was  constructed  civil  engineering  had  made  but  little 
progress,  and  here  was  an  enterprise  that  required  experience  and  con- 
summate skill.  It  is  true,  the  New  River — that  mighty  enterprise  of 
Sir  Hugh  Myddleton — carried  from  Ware  to  London  the  waters  of  a 
sweet  and  abundant  fountain,  and  that  in  making  it  formidable  difficul- 
ties in  the  infancy  and  swaddling-age  of  science  had  to  be  overcome — 
that  the  achievement  of  this  great  labour  not  only  served  as  a  guide,  but 
also  as  an  encouragement  to  future  entrepreneurs;  nevertheless  the  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  the  projectors  of  the  Languedoc  Canal,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  termed,  the  Canal  du  Midiy  were  of  a  new  and  obstinate  cha- 
racter, and  required  the  most  nice  calculations  and  unwearied  patience. 
The  idea  of  connecting  the  two  seas  by  such  a  nassage  had  long  before 
been  discussed;  and  in  the  Memoiis  of  Sully  the  design  is  clearly 
sketched  out ;  but  it  was  left  to  the  genius  of  Paul  Riquet  to  execute  a 
task  which  clever  men  thought  over  and  approved  of,  and  none  dared  un- 
dertake. The  grand  difficulty  was  not  the  carrying  a  navigable  current 
of  water  over  hill  and  dale  for  a  hundred  miles  and  more ;  it  consisted  in 
the  fact  that  no  water  was  to  be  obtained  in  those  high  regions  which 
raised  themselves  like  a  barrier  between  Carcassonne  and  Toulouse.  The 
story  goes  that,  Riquet,  reclining  one  afternoon  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  near 
Casteinaadary,  the  moat  €^va.\AdL^\iiX\M&t!«^Ti^^\i^^«KA&^««w  ooBisg 
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out  from  the  green  turf  a  tiny  stream ;  he  watched  it,  traced  it,  and  pre- 
sently saw  it  bury  itself  in  the  earth.  By  careful  investigation,  however, 
and  pursuing  what  he  thought  might  be  its  probable  current,  he  des- 
cended the  hill,  and  to  his  great  delight  discovered  it  breaking  forth 
again  in  still  greater  force.  This  was  the  apple  to  Newton ;  the  47th 
proposition  to  Archimedes.  It  was  enough.  The  canal  was  feasible ;  the 
water  was  to  be  procured.  He  at  once  set  to  work  to  develop  the  idea. 
At  length  he  completed  his  plans,  and,  by  dint  of  great  perseverance, 
brought  his  labours  to  a  successful  and  glorious  issue. 

The  scheme  of  locks  might  not  have  been  new  to  Paul  Riquet ;  he, 
however,  made  a  good  use  of  them,  and  their  effect  is  frequently  very 
picturesque.  I  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  count  the  number ;  ic  was 
scarcely  worth  the  while.  Yet,  as  it  might  have  decided  the  veracity  of 
one  of  two  works,  or  the  inaccuracy  of  both,  it  would  not  have  been 
altogether  idle.  I  have  two  works  before  me,  Murray^ 9  Hand-hook  of 
France  J  and  Cresy's  Encyclcpcedia  of  Civil  Engineering.  The  one  says 
that  the  summit-level  of  the  canal  is  710  feet  above  the  Mediterranean, 
and  that  it  has  64  locks ;  the  other  affirms  that  the  point  of  divergence 
is  640  feet  above  the  Mediterranean,  and  that  there  are  100  locks.  The 
testimony  of  which  of  these  two  shall  we  receive  ?  Is  it  possible  that 
there  are  two  sides  to  this  shield?  that  both  can  be  correct?  The  latter 
work  was  published  in  1856,  the  former  in  1859 ;  can  the  discrepancy 
have  arisen  from  any  alterations  that  have  taken  place  since  then? 
Granted  that  some  of  the  locks  have  been  removed ;  have  the  hills  sunk? 
has  an  earthquake  shattered  their  summits,  and  reduced  their  altitude? 
Figures,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  man's  weakness ;  and  in  this  instance 
they  do  not  prove  the  strength  of  one  of  two  publishers. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  the  Canal  de  Languedoc,  let  me  refer  to  the 
question  every  now  and  then  raised  respecting  its  conversion  into  a  chan- 
nel by  which  ships  of  war  may  pass  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Atlantic  without  having  to  pass  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  and  seeing  the 
guns  of  that  perfidious  fort  pointed  at  the  tricolor.  The  idea  may  be  very 
charming  to  the  vanity  of  a  Frenchman,  but  it  is  really  impracticable. 
The  canal  itself  may  be  widened  and  deepened,  but  it  extends  only  to 
Toulouse  'y  beyond  that  city  it  merges  into  a  torrent  The  river  Garonne, 
which  in  summer  time  is,  if  not  dry  below  Toulouse,  exceedingly  shallow, 
and  in  rainy  seasons  becomes  suddenly  flooded,  rises  many  feet,  and  over- 
flows the  country  around.  A  very  small  steamer,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
cannot  ply  above  Agen  for  the  same  reason;  and  for  crafb  of  a  large  size  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  physical  impossibility.  As  well  might  an  attempt 
be  made  to  render  the  Thames  above  Putney  navigable  for  the  Warrior 
and  the  JBlack  Prince.  We  may  still,  however,  expect  to  hear  the 
subject  periodically  brought  up  by  French  journals,  when  stricken  with  a 
very  violent  attack  of  Anglophobia. 

The  Canal  passenger-boat  is  all  this  while  lying  alongside  the  quay, 
waiting  for  the  last  porter  to  bring  the  last  packa^  on  \^aKt4L    Tc^  <^t^ 
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itself  is  long,  narrow,  and  of  no  great  draught ;  is  drawn  by  six  horses, 
has  two  sets  of  cabins,  and  is  not  unlike  a  double  gondola  with  fore  and 
aft  departments ;  or  rather  it  is  a  kind  of  cross-breed  between  a  Venetian 
gondola  and  an  English  canal-barge,  and  maj  be  capable  of  containing 
from  sixty  to  eighty  passengers.  There  on  market-days  collect  the  pea- 
sants of  the  neighboming  districts,  in  their  quaint  dresses  and  quainter 
patois,  half  French,  half  Roman,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Moorish.  The  fore- 
cabin  was  the  chief  one  in  this  instance,  and  could  hold  comfortably  at 
least  twenty  persons ;  not  that  so  many  were  at  any  time  collected  be- 
neath its  ceiling  during  my  cruise  across  Languedoc.  There  were  among 
the  nonentities  a  Parisian  bourgeois  and  his  wife :  they  were  accompanied 
by  a  daughter,  who  spoke  English  very  faintly,  and  was  kindly  "  set" 
at  me  by  her  papa,  in  order  that  she  might  improve  her  knowledge  of 
the  language,  and  especially  her  pronunciation.  Amongst  those,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  interested  me  particularly,  were  a  peasant  girl  and  a 
priest. 

The  peasant  girl  was  evidently  a  devote,  for  she  had  a  large  ebonj 
cross  swinging  from  her  neck,  carried  a  breviary,  and  held  in  her  hand  an 
'^  Imitation  of  Christ,"  from  the  pages  of  which  she  constantly  repeated 
to  herself  passages.  It  rather  surprised  me,  however,  to  see  her,  about 
dinner-time,  take  from  her  little  reticule  a  sandwich,  either  of  beef  or  ham, 
and  devour  it  as  though  the  day  were  not  Wednesday.  I  inquired  of 
her  afterwards  how  it  was  that  she  ventured  to  violate  one  of  the  strictest 
regulations  of  her  church.  She  meekly  replied,  ''  that  she  had  been  ill, 
and  required  the  extra  nourishment,  and  that  she  had  a  certificate  of  pe^ 
mission."  I  pressed  the  point  still  further — ^how  she  obtained  the  dispen- 
sation. She  told  me,  in  a  sweet  guileless  voice,  and  a  tone  of  simplicity  I 
shall  never  forget,  *'  that  the  Pope  was  raising  a  small  revenue  in  defence 
of  the  church,  and  had  promulgated  a  bull  permitting  the  purchaser  to 
eat  meat  on  fast-days^  and  that  she  had  procured  one  for  the  humble  price 
of  four  sous." 

The  priest  was  an  intelligent  man ;  tall,  with  a  high  forehead,  and  a 
countenance  full  of  melancholy.  At  first  you  would  have  imagined  that 
he  was  repining  at  his  lot,  and  thus  the  deep  cast  of  thought  that  sick- 
lied o'er  those  fine  features  was  the  result  of  a  mind  ill  at  ease,  dis- 
appointed at  the  career  it  had  chosen,  and  chafing  in  the  monkish  fet- 
ters in  which  it  was  restrained.  But  such  was  not  the  case;  he  was 
reserved  at  first  when  I  made  advances  to  open  a  conversation,  but  gra- 
dually this  wore  away,  and  he  entered  cheerfully  into  conversation.  I  then 
learnt  from  him  his  career.  He  had  entered  the  College  of  the  Propa- 
ganda, and  been  admitted  to  holy  orders  as  a  missionary.  The  first  place 
he  was  sent  to  was  Jamaica;  here  he  caught  the  y^low  fovJBr,  and  for 
weeks  his  life  was  despaired  of.  After  recovering  sufficiently  to  leave 
the  island,  he  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  Abb6  Domenech,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  devoted  his  time  and  energies  to  the  conver* 
mon  of  the  Indian  tribes  oi  tko^e  T^^oTi';^)  %xA  ^^  ti^  \sf&  iMLvage 
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tiers  from  New  Eng^land;  who  make  their  waj  southward  and  westward, 
and;  mider  the  title  of  ^'pioneers  of  civilisation/'  commit  atrocities  which 
even  a  Red  Indian  would  blush  to  be  guilty  of.  But  his  constitution,  he 
told  me,  was  broken ;  and  after  a  long  weary  time  of  waiting,  he  obtained 
the  Pope's  permission  to  return  to  Europe.  Passing  through  France,  where 
he  had  only  just  time  to  see  his  widowed  mother^  he  hurried  on  to  Rome, 
had  an  interview  with  the  Holy  Father,  lodged  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  Col- 
lege of  the  Propaganda,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  off  the  doctor's  list  was 
despatched  to  Algeria.  Here  he  remained  six  months;  but  being  allotted 
a  swampy  district,  the  fever  returned,  and  he  lay  prostrate  for  months, 
without  any  of  those  comforts  so  essential  to  the  recovery  of  the  sick,  the 
confirmation  of  the  valetudinarian.  ''  As  soon  as  I  could  walk,"  he  said 
pathetically,  ^'  I  took  the  packet  at  Constantino  for  Cette;  and  am  now 
once  more  on  my  way  to  visit  my  aged  mother."  He  was  still  a  young 
man,  and  his  face  grew  still  paler,  if  possible,  as  he  recounted  to  me 
the  numerous  afflictions  he  had  passed  through.  However,  he  did  not 
complain ;  he  regarded  what  he  had  suffered  as  the  purification  by  fire, — 
the  gold  must  be  tried  and  assayed ;  and  in  his  confidence  in  the  mercy 
of  God,  he  overlooked  the  part  that  man  was  playing,  in  dragging  him 
down  thus  early  to  the  tomb.  It  was  his  duty  to  go  where  he  was  sent ; 
and  the  Soldier  of  the  Cross,  he  declared,  should  not  firet  if  he  was  called 
to  a  post  from  which  the  ordinary  soldier  would  not  shrink. 

''  It  is  the  part  of  a  good  general,"  I  observed,  "  to  take  care  of  the 
health  and  strength  of  his  men,  that  thev  may  better  prevail  in  the  day 
of  battle." 

Our  conversation  naturally  turned  to  the  historical  events  of  which 
the  country  we  were  passing  through  had  been  particularly  the  theatre. 
Montpellier,  Beziers,  Carcassonne,  Toulouse, — how  they  recall  a  thousand 
scenes  of  desperate  valour,  of  miserable  slaughter,  of  accursed  bigotry ! 
Back  eight  hundred  years,  and  we  see  the  same  sanguinary-  contest  of 
mind  against  materialism,  of  thought  against  fetters,  of  fi-ee  opinion 
against  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  which  has  been  waged  from  time  immemo- 
rial in  different  countries  of  the  world.  The  wars  of  the  Albigenses,  what 
were  they  but  the  battle  of  men  desirous  of  thinking  for  themselves, 
carried  on  against  the  tonsured  despots  of  the  time  ?  Nay,  more ;  it  was 
not  simply  a  campaign  for  religious  independence,  but  for  civil  liberty. 
However,  it  is  difficult  at  this  distance  of  time  to  sepai*ate  the  truth  from 
the  falsehood.  In  tlie  north  of  the  late  United  States,  at  the  present 
there  are  two  parties  struggling — the  one  for  empire,  the  other  to  sup- 
press slavery ;  so  in  Languedoc  some  men  fought  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tinguishing heresy,  others  to  gain  a  province.  The  king  of  France  had 
feasted  his  eyes  upon  the  noble  dependency,  and  sought  for  something 
more  than  the  bare  nominal  sovereignty  he  possessed ;  the  church  longed 
to  Suppress  a  dangerous  heresy;  thus  the  scei)tre  and  the  crozier  com- 
bined to  cx^i  the  reforms  of  the  deventh  century.  And  cruel  iudefed^^cftk 
the  means  they  adopted, — the  fanaticism  tJiey  c«)\eflL  \sl\o  ^«:^^Vck  w^«^  \» 

VOL.   IV.  ^^ 
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eradicate  the  taint  of  heterodoxy  from  the  free-thinkiiig  commonalties  of 
South  France.  Never;  perhaps,  has  such  a  bigoted  mass — if  we  except  the 
Palestine  crusaders — been  gathered  together  for  so  wicked  a  purpose. 
From  first  to  last  the  enterprise  was  a  conspiracy  against  mankind,  and 
frightful  were  the  tragedies  perpetrated  at  every  step.  We  are  approach* 
ing  B^ziers ;  let  us  read  something  of  its  history. 

At  the  head  of  the  immense  troop  of  crusaders  against  the  Alhi- 
genses,  which  infested  Languedoc  in  the  eleventh  centuiy,  the  most 
distinguished  were  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Pierre  de  Gourtenay,  count 
of  Auxerre,  and  Robert  de  Courtenay,  his  brother;  Henry  de  Dongy, 
count  of  Nevers ;  the  counts  of  St.  Pol,  of  Montfort,  of  Bar,  of  Geneva, 
of  Poitiers,  Guichard  de  Beaugen,  Gauthier  de  Joigny,  Seigneur  of 
Anduza,  William  of  the  Rocks,  seneschal  of  Anjou,  and  Guy  of  Levis, 
named  later  Marshal  of  the  Faith.  Along  with  these  came  the  most 
illustrious  members  of  the  hierarchy,  Pierre  de  Gasteil,  bishop  of  Sens; 
William  of  St.  Lazarus,  bishop  of  Nevers ;  Robert,  bishop  of  Clermont, 
and  brother  of  the  count  of  Auvergne;  Walter,  bishop  of  Autun; 
Arnold,  abbot  of  Citeaux,  first  legate  of  the  Pope;  Dominic  d'Osma, 
afterwards  canonised ;  and  the  monk  Pierre  de  Yaux  Gemany,  secretary 
to  Simon  de  Montfort,  the  Xenophon  of  this  religious  war.  These  nobles 
or  prelates  lead  after  them  their  contingent  of  men-at-arms  and  of  vassals, 
the  one  deploying  under  the  banner  of  their  dioceses,  the  other  under  the 
standard  of  their  feudal  house. 

On  the  morning  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  1209,'^the  army  elected  its 
commanders,  and  placed  at  its  head,  in  quality  of  generalissimo,  Arnold, 
abbot  of  Citeaux.  At  the  sound  of  the  trumpets,  all  the  troops  put  them- 
selves in  motion  from  their  place  of  rendezvous  in  the  north-east  of  France, 
traversed  Dauphin^,  the  country  ^f  Venaissin,  and  passing  the  Rhone, 
halted  after  some  days  before  Montpellier.  Roger  de  Trencavel,  the 
viscount  of  B^ziers  and  Carcassonne,  a  young  nobleman  of  great  bravexy, 
informed  of  the  approach  of  the  crusaders,  hastened  immediately  to  that 
town  to  make  peace  with  the  legate.  When  he  was  admitted  into  the 
proud  prelate's  presence,  he  declared  that  he  had  done  no  wrong  to  the 
Ghurch,  either  in  thought  or  deed ;  that  if  his  subjects  had  received  and 
protected  any  heretics  on  his  estates,  he  was  innocent,  and  that  they  ought 
to  suffer  and  pay  the  penalty.  He  then  entreated  the  legate  to  accept 
his  obedience,  for  that  he  was  a  servant  of  the  Church,  and  for  it  was 
willing  to  live  and  die.  To  this  the  legate  replied,  that  all  the  viscount 
had  to  do  was  to  defend  himself,  for  that  he  could  grant  him  no  pardon. 
All  the  efforts  of  the  viscount,  therefore,  were  vain;  and  he  returned 
home  resolved  to  brave  every  danger  in  defence  of  his  country. 

Arrived  at  B6ziers,  he  assembled  the  communes  and  tiie  principal 

vassak  of  his  domains,  made  them  acquainted  with  the  wicked  refiisal 

of  the  legate,  and  engaged  them  to  defend  their  liberties  and  his  owa  to 

the  last  drop  of  their  \Aood.    'Et'^efrj  ^^Via^  c».)}able  of  maintainu^  ^  ^^^^ 

was  immediately  provmoned.  m\ii  ioo^  wi^  ^l^^isAsc^   V^WaML  took  vp 
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armSy  and  Roger  went  to  throw  himself  into  Carcassonne  with  the  bravest 
of  his  knights. 

On  leaving  Montpellier,  to  which  they  had  been  conducted  bj  the 
humiliated  Count  of  Toulouse,  the  crusaders  crossed  the  frontiers  and 
entered  the  diocese  of  Beziers.  From  Agen  new  bodies  of  pilgrims  ar- 
rived under  the  conduct  of  the  Ajrchbishop  of  Bourdeaux^  the  Bishops 
of  Limoges,  Cahors  and  Basas ;  other  auxiliaries  were  brought  bj  the 
Count  of  Auvergne,  the  Viscount  of  Turenne,  and  Bertrand  de  CardaiUac; 
whilst  a  third  reinforcement  appeared  coming  from  Velay,  commanded 
by  the  Bishop  of  Puy.  With  this  accession  of  strength,  the  crusaders 
amounted  to  upwards  of  five  hundred  thousand  combatants.  Their 
rapid  invasion  and  their  immense  numbers  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
the  stoutest.  The  greater  part  of  the  petty  lords  had  abandoned  their 
castles  to  take  shelter  in  some  of  the  strong  fortresses  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  if  any  held  out  for  a  few  hours,  it  was  as  impossible  for  them 
to  retard  the  progress  of  this  heterogeneous  multitude  as  for  a  pebble  to 
impede  the  outburst  of  a  torrent. 

While  the  army  was  still  on  its  march,  Reginald  de  Montpeyroux, 
bishop  of  Briers,  left  the  town  and  went  to  the  legate  with  the  design  of 
once  more  interceding  for  the  inhabitants.  To  ingratiate  himself  still 
more  in  the  favour  of  the  Abbot  of  Citeaux,  the  real  actor  in  the  scene, 
the  suppliant  prelate  delivered  in  a  list  of  those  amongst  his  flock  whom 
he  suspected  of  heresy,  and  whom  he  desired  to  see  committed  to  the 
flames.  He  then  returned  to  the  city,  represented  to  his  panshioners  the 
dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  exhorted  them  to  save  their 
wives  and  their  families  tcom  the  anger  of  Heaven  and  the  Church  by 
consigning  their  heretical  fellow-citizens  to  the  Avengers  of  the  Faith. 

^'  Say  to  the  legate,"  replied  the  citizens,  who  had  assembled  in  the 
church  of  St  Nicaire,  to  hear  the  message  of  their  bishop,  ^^  that  our 
town  is  strong  and  good,  that  our  Lord  will  not  fail  to  succour  us  in  our 
necessity,  and  that  rather  than  commit  the  infamy  he  requires  of  us,  we 
will  devour  our  own  children."  Yet  there  was  not  one  amongst  that 
assembly  whose  heart  did  not  tremble  when  he  contemplated  the  formid- 
able preparations  which  were  being  made  for  their  destruction.  Yet, 
although  astounded,  the  bourgeois  did  not  lose  courage,  and  their  first 
act  was  one  of  heroism. 

]No  sooner  had  the  crusading  army  appeared  beneath  the  walls  of  the 
town,  than  the  gate  leading  to  Montpellier  was  thrown  open  and  a  body 
of  the  inhabitants  issued  forth  to  meet  the  enemy.  Surprised  by  this 
brisk  onset,  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Crusaders  broke  and  fell  back  upon 
the  main  body.  This  first  success  intoxicated  the  naturally  excitable 
and  impatient  citizens  with  too  great  a  confidence.  They  precipitated 
themselves  upon  the  fugitives,  and  ran  upon  the  compact  ranks  of  the 
gendarmerie  of  the  Crusade,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  victory.  The 
latter,  overwhelming  in  numbers,  extended  their  wing,  and  fell  impetu- 
ously on  the  handful  of  bourgeoiS|  whose  Ttv\\\\arj  Vcifi^'^^^^ks:^  \iS5^ 
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prepared  their  defeat  Charged  in  front  and  in  flank,  the  little  troop 
gave  way  in  its  turn,  and  fled  towards  the  town,  closely  pursued  by  the 
enemy  sword  in  hand,  within  a  bow-shot  of  the  gates.  As  the  night 
advanced,  hostilities,  however,  ceased;  but  the  eventful  morrow  was 
looked  for  with  impatience. 

At  break  of  day  the  trumpet  sounded  in  the  camp,  the  tocsin  in  the 
town.  The  fortifications  were  covered  with  all  the  able-bodied  population 
of  B^ziers,  whilst  five  hundred  thousand  men,  armed  with  hatchets  and 
prepared  with  ladders,  came  out  from  their  tents  and  ranged  themselves 
in  order  of  battle  around  the  entrenchments.  The  most  profound  silence 
prevailed.  It  was  not  without  apprehension  that  the  combatants  examined 
on  the  one  side  the  strength  of  the  ramparts,  nor  those  on  the  other  the 
formidable  preparations  which  were  made  to  scale  the  walls.  The  legate 
and  the  bishops  ran  every  where  throughout  the  ranks  of  the  crusaders, 
exciting  them  to  the  fight  as  much  by  the  promise  of  indulgences  as  by 
the  pillage  of  the  town.  The  signal  of  attack  resounded  throughout  the 
whole  line  of  the  assailants ;  the  crusaders  moved  on,  crossed  the  ditches, 
and  quickly  reached  the  walls,  against  which  they  planted  their  ladders. 
Then  the  assault  began  with  cruel  obstinacy.  The  more  the  besiegers 
endeavoured  to  mount  the  parapets,  the  more  the  besieged  made  gigantic 
eflbrts  to  hurl  them  back.  The  ladders  were  thrown  to  the  ground,  and 
those  that  were  on  them  dashed  to  pieces.  Whilst,  however,  unsuccess- 
ful efforts  were  made  to  scale  the  ramparts,  the  sappers  were  at  work  to 
undermine  their  foundations.  After  some  hours,  a  piece  of  the  wall  filling 
with  a  terrific  ci*a8h,  opened  a  sufficient  breach  to  the  Count  de  Neven, 
who  cried  to  his  men,  "  To  the  walls,  soldiers !  draw  your  swords,  and 
follow  me !"  But  the  besieged  made  a  brave  resistance.  A  wall  of  iron 
was  presented  against  him.  Three  times  the  count  and  his  brother  threw^ 
themselves  ag^ainst  this  rampart  of  pikes,  and  three  times  they  were 
repulsed,  overwhelmed,  without  power  to  cross  the  breach.  However, 
the  fourth  charge  became  more  fierce  and  impetuous.  Ashamed  of  being 
beaten  back,  the  Count  de  Nevers  became  frantic.  He  rushed  headlong 
upon  the  line  of  steel  that  opposed  him,  and  forced  his  way  through  it. 
Electrified  by  his  example,  his  men  rushed  after  him,  and  enlarged  the 
breach.  The  bank  once  broken,  the  two  parties  became  huddled  in  a 
complete  mS16e.  Man  to  man,  body  to  body,  pike  to  pike,  they  fought 
with  the  courage  of  desperation ;  the  strength,  however,  of  the  bourgeois 
failed  them ;  they  fell  from  exhaustion  and  fatigue.  The  guards  of  the 
ramparts  could  not  leave  their  quarters  to  come  to  their  assistance,  and  fresh 
troops  were  being  poured  in  by  the  crusaders.  Wounded  for  the  most 
part,  these  warrior-citizens  still  continued  to  sustain  the  assault.,  when  a 
well-known  signal  resounded  from  outside  the  walls,  and  behind  the 
assailants,  '^  Citizens,  to  the  rescue !     B^ziers !  Briers !" 

At  that  cry,  the  Count  de  Nevers  fell  back,  his  men-at-arms  wavered 
The  energy  of  the  besieged  revived.  They  made  a  last  effort,  and  rdled 
back  beyond  the  breacVi  tJiose  'VT\vo\i^*vK^^^^\\.*   ^^T\iai«l  de  ^ 
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the  commandant  of  the  town,  to  make  a  diversion  in  theii*  favour^  attempted 
this  desperate  attack.  At  the  head  of  a  little  band,  he  had  effected  a 
sortie,  and  taken  the  assailants  in  the  rear ;  but  the  success  was  only 
temporary.  After  having  placed  the  Nevernians  between  two  attacks, 
he  attempted  to  pass  them  rapidly  with  his  troop,  and  enter  the  town ;  but 
this  last  manoeuvre  was  not  accomplished  soon  enough.  The  Count  de 
Donzy  and  his  chevaliers  made  so  vigorous  a  resistance,  that  the  cavalry 
of  the  enemy  had  time  to  come  to  their  succour.  Twenty  times  more 
numerous,  the  crusaders  overwhelmed  the  three  hundred  bourgeois ;  and 
the  chevaliers  of  Beziers,  whilst  the  Counts  of  St.  Pol,  Montfort,  and 
Courtney  broug;ht  up  new  detachments.  From  that  moment  Beziers 
was  lost.  The  whole  army  rushed  to  the  walls  and  filled  the  conquered 
town. 

'^  Death  to  the  Albigenses !  Kill !  kill  the  heretics!''  was  the  uni- 
versal cry. 

'^  Let  nothing  escape  in  this  Sodom,"  exclaimed  the  Abbot  of  Citeaux. 
^^  Let  the  fire  and  the  sword  consume  it,  and  let  it  be  a  frightful  example 
to  the  other  rebellious  towns." 

'^  But  in  the  confusion  of  the  sack,  how  shall  we  know  the  Catholics 
from  the  heretics  ?"  cried  a  voice. 

''  Kill  all,"  replied  the  inexorable  and  &natical  prelate ;  ^'  kill  all ! 
God  will  know  his  own." 

The  massacre  was  terrible.  The  ferocious  soldiery  carried  out  the 
instructions  of  the  abbe  to  the  letter.  Every  inhabitant  was  mur- 
dered. Men  and  women,  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  the  fair  and  the 
fragile  fell  without  distinction,  under  the  sword ;  nor  did  the  tenderest 
age  of  infancy  shield  it  from  the  curse  that  had  smitten  the  father.  What 
the  sword  could  not  effect,  fire  was  made  to  achieve,  until  the  whole 
town  was  a  heap  of  ruins.  One  edifice  alone  was  left  standing.  It  was 
an  isolated  building, — the  church  of  Ste.-Madeleine.  Thither  from  the 
commencement  of  the  attack  had  taken  refuge  the  infirm,  the  aged,  and 
the  orphan.  Thither  they  had  flocked  in  the  hope  that  the  sanctity  of 
the  building  would  shelter  them  from  violence,  and  that  they  should  be 
safe  from  slaughter  around  the  altar  of  Him  who  has  said,  ''  He  that 
strikes  with  the  sword,  shall  perish  with  the  sword."  But  such  hope 
was  vain. 

''To  Sainte-Madeleine!"  cried  one  of  the  crusaders. 

''  To  Sainte-Madeleine !"  repeated  his  comrades.  The  church  was  then 
invaded,  and  without  respect  for  its  altars,  without  pity  for  the  unfortu- 
nate suppliants  who  were  grasping  its  shrine,  without  regarding  the  canon- 
ists, who,  clad  in  white,  were  chanting  the  vesper-service,  the  crusaders 
hastened  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  horrible  tragedy.  Every  single 
soul  was  massacred ;  and  the  infants,  torn  from  their  mothera'  arms,  were 
thrown  from  the  highest  pinnacles  of  the  church,  and  caught  beneath  by 
the  soldiers  on  the  points  of  their  pikes.  When  the  last  of  the  martyrs 
was  dead,  the  torch  was  put  to  the  edifice. 
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This  event  happened  on  the  22d  of  July  1209.  A  few  hours  had 
sufficed  for  the  destruction  of  a  flourishing  town  and  the  massacre  of  its 
inhabitants.    Sixty  thousand  victims  to  fanaticism  perished  on  that  day. 

After  having  accumulated  a  large  amount  of  spoil,  and  bivouacked 
three  days  upon  the  ruins  they  had  made,  the  crusade  put  itself  once 
more  in  motion^  under  the  command  of  sanguinary  Arnold.  All  Provence 
was  terrified  and  stunned  by  the  accotmt  of  the  horrible  fate  of  B^ziers. 
Disastrous  as  were  the  wars  of  the  feudal  barons,  none  of  them  had  ever 
been  marked  with  such  revolting  barbarity,  none  had  ever  struck  such 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  men.  The  effect  of  this  unsparing  cruelty  was 
quickly  visible.  Few  even  of  the  chateaux,  who  could  perhaps  stand 
against  the  tide  of  an  ordinary  enemy,  dared  to  await  the  shock  of  such  a 
foe.  Upwards  of  a  himdred  castles  and  fortresses  thus  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  legate  without  a  blow  being  struck. 

When  B6ziers  had  been  levelled  to  the  ground,  the  army  had  pnt 
itself  on  march  towards  Carcassonne,  which  was  in  fact  the  principal  place 
of  that  province.  The  town  is  divided  by  the  river  Aude  into  two  parts, 
called  the  high  town  and  the  low  torvn;  the  former  built  by  the  feudal 
barons,  the  latter  by  the  Celts.  The  city  or  high  town  was  situated  on 
a  rock,  and  strongly  defended  by  the  windings  of  the  river,  a  double  enclo- 
sure of  walls,  and  sixty  towers.  Against  this  quarter  the  chief  efforts  of 
the  crusaders  would  be  directed.  The  Viscount  Roger  had  thrown  him- 
self into  this  town  with  the  elite  of  his  troops,  determined  to  defend  him- 
self to  the  last  extremity.  Like  a  good  general,  he  had  taken  care  that 
the  magazines  should  be  well  provided,  the  cisterns  furnished  with  drink- 
able water,  the  bastions  occupied  by  expert  bowmen,  and  that  nothing 
should  be  left  undone  that  might  give  security  to  the  place,  or  eDcaangp 
and  animate  his  subjects  to  hold  out  to  the  last. 

On  the  first  of  August,  the  invading  army  appeared  in  battle  array, 
trumpets  sounding  and  banners  flying,  at  the  arched  gate  of  Carcassonne. 
They  had  scarcely  time  to  pitch  their  tents,  before  the  legate  sent  to 
Roger  an  order  to  surrender  the  fortress. 

''  Open  your  gates  immediately.  Sir  Viscount,"  said-the  messenger  of 
the  Abbot  of  Citeaux,  on  being  admitted  into  the  town. 

''Let  the  crusaders  come  and  force  them,"  replied  Trencavel;  "and  I 
swear  before  God  they  shall  have  so  good  a  reception  the  ravens  shall 
feast  themselves  for  some  time  to  come." 

"  Then  we  shall  do  to  you  as  we  have  done  to  the  inhabitants  of 
B^ziers,"  replied  the  herald  insolently. 

"B6ziers!"  interrupted  the  viscount,  his  eyes  flashing  fire.  "To 
arrive  here  you  have  only  a  perilous  pass.  Knowest  thou  I  thirst  for  re- 
prisals ?  and  if  I  hear  one  insolent  word,  I  will  have  thee  hanged  out  of 
my  highest  tower,  a  pennon  to  thy  fi*iends." 

"  The  rights  of  nations,"  murmured  the  herald,  dismayed. 

"  The  rights  of  humanitj  I"  sliouted  Roger,  in  a  fury.     "  Have  thay 
listened  to  one  or  tlie  ot\ieT,  "Wiii\.v— ^^^^^^^"^"^^^  ^i>k%  Korth,  wh# 
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disgrace  the  cross  they  wear  upon  their  breasts  ?  Have  not  those  hang- 
men of  the  Church  of  Rome  violated  both,  by  massacring  women*  and 
children  and  old  men  who  have  taken  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  Ood  ?" 
On  pronouncing  these  words^  the  rage  of  the  viscount  towered  high; 
his  voice  was  shrill  and  tremulous,  his  eyes  sparkled,  and  his  manner, 
following  the  impulse  of  his  thoughts,  was  rapid  and  restless  as  though 
he  were  in  the  midst  of  a  m^l^e.  He  stopped,  looked  fixedly  at  the 
herald ;  the  silence  seemed  the  harbinger  of  death. 

''Fear  nothing,"  continued  the  viscount,  subduing  his  passion;  ''I 
have  other  sentiments  than  those  of  a  crusader,  and  I  know  what  is  due 
to  the  order  of  knighthood  to  which  I  belong.  Thy  life  runs  no  risk* 
But  since  thou  art  come  a  herald  in  arms,  tell  those  who  have  sent  thee, 
that  I  defy  them  all,  many  as  they  are,  man  and  man,  to  deadly  combat, 
whether  it  be  on  foot  or  on  horse,  armed  or  unarmed,  to  the  lance  or  to 
the  sword,  to  the  axe  or  the  poniard.     Begone !" 

The  drawbridge  of  the  castle  was  then  lowered,  and  the  herald  carried 
to  the  crusaders  the  reply  of  Roger.  The  army  understood  at  once  that 
negotiations  with  such  an  enemy  were  superfluous,  and  that  there  re- 
mained only  one  way  to  decide  the  question.  They  therefore  prepared  the 
attack,  and  hastened  the  next  morning  to  assault  the  first  faubourg,  which 
they  thought  to  carry  by  surprise  as  being  less  fortified  than  the  second. 
The  viscount,  not  to  weaken  his  line  of  defence,  had  not  extended  it  so 
far,  but  had  intrusted  the  guard  of  that  quarter  to  some  bourgeois,  who 
resisted  nevertheless  with  great  courage  and  slew  many  of  the  assailants. 
At  length,  after  a  stubborn  contest  of  two  hours,  the  citizens  were  over- 
powered, and  had  only  time  to  take  shelter  behind  the  walls  of  the  tower. 
The  success  of  this  first  attempt  persuaded  the  legate  that  nothing  was 
impossible  to  the  bravery  of  the  crusaders.  The  assault  of  the  second 
faubourg  was  then  ordered.  The  fosses  were  filled  up,  and  the  crusaders, 
encouraged  by  their  first  triumph,  came  resolutely  to  the  attack  of  the 
second  faubourg.  But  there  they  had  enemies  of  a  diflerent  stamp  to 
contend  against.  Roger  himself  defended  the  wall.  The  attack  was 
vigorous,  and  the  resistance  overvrhelming.  The  arms  of  the  viscount 
decided  the  action.  In  vain  Simon  de  Montfort,  the  military  head  of  the 
Crusade,  endeavoured  to  renew  the  assault.  The  crusaders  were  repulsed 
with  loss,  and  compelled  to  retire  to  their  camp.  Prodigies  of  valour 
were  performed  by  the  besieged.  Acts  of  chivalrous  devotion  marked 
the  heroism  of  the  moment.  During  the  disorder  of  the  retreat,  Simon 
de  Montfort  in  particular  signalised  himself  by  an  act  of  intrepidity  that 
gained  the  applause  of  both  armies.  A  chevalier  belonging  to  the  cru- 
sading army  had  had  his  leg  broken  and  fallen  into  the  fosse ;  none  of 
his  party  dared  to  take  him  out  on  account  of  the  heavy  showers  of 
stones  and  darts  which  the  besieged  threw  from  the  battlements.  Simon, 
careless  of  danger,  returned  to  the  spot  accompanied  by  a  single  squire, 
lifted  the  wounded  knight  on  his  shoulders,  and  carried  him  off  to  the 
camp,  without  the  besieged,  admiring  his  devotLon,  TQak\xi^>3cL^^Ki^6o^w^ 
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effort  to  cut  off  his  retreat.  The  check  just  received  convinced  the  legate 
that  by  a  regular  siege  alone  could  the  town  be  reduced. 

The  crusaders  then  applied  themselves  to  construct  machines  of 
war  to  make  breaches  in  the  walls  of  the  fortress.  The  carpenters  con- 
structed with  that  object  a  large  engine  like  a  castle  of  wood,  sup- 
ported on  four  wheels,  and  covered  with  the  skins  of  oxen,  which  thej 
pushed  to  the  counterscarp,  and  fitted  to  the  ramparts.  Scarcely  had 
it  commenced  to  act  when  the  besieged  enveloped  it  in  boiling  pitch 
and  flaming  sulphur.  In  spite  of  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  crusaders  the 
machine  was  burnt ;  but  during  the  struggle  to  destroy  it,  the  miners 
whom  it  concealed  were  lodged  in  the  cavities  they  had  made  in  the 
waUs,  the  thickness  of  which  permitted  it,  and  which  they  sapped  without 
delay.  On  the  eighth  day  the  wall  gave  way,  and  opened  a  bi*each, 
which  the  viscount  attempted  no  longer  to  defend.  The  soldiers  seized 
upon  the  faubourg;  and  not  seeing  any  adversary,  hastened  to  spread 
themselves  in  the  houses,  and  give  themselves  up  to  pillage.  The  vis- 
count had  foreseen  this. 

"They  are  ours,"  he  cried  to  Lacassayne,  "they  are  ours!  Take 
a  company  and  set  fire  to  the  faubourg  on  the  north ;  leave  the  rest  to 
me. 

The  manoeuvre  was  happily  executed.  In  a  few  moments  the  flames 
devoured  the  houses,  from  whence  issued,  drunk,  giddy,  and  disordered, 
the  imprudent  crusaders,  who,  flying  the  fire,  endeavoured  to  regain  the 
breach.  But  Roger,  with  his  men-at-arms,  intercepted  the  way,  and 
received  them  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  The  confusion  became  irre- 
pressible. Crowded  upon  a  narrow  space,  the  fugitives  were  rendered 
utterly  incapable  of  fighting.  Pressed  on  one  side  by  the  flames,  and 
tumbled  together  by  the  sword  of  the  enemy  on  the  other,  they  were 
slain  to  the  last  man.  This  disaster  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  besiegers, 
whilst  it  raised  the  courage  of  the  reformers,  whose  heart  had  been  chilled 
by  the  massacre  at  B^ziers. 

From  this  time  the  siege  degenerated  into  a  blockade.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Carcassonne  kept  themselves  close  within  the  walls  of  their  town, 
and  the  crusaders  under  the  shelter  of  their  palisades.  The  two  parties 
thus  continued  to  watch  one  another,  without  risking  any  thing  either  in 
attacks  or  in  sallies,  when  Pierre  of  Arragon  arrived  at  the  camp  of  the 
crusaders,  and  demanded  a  public  audience  of  the  Abbot  of  Citeaux.  It 
was  immediately  granted  him.  The  prince  had  come  as  a  negotiator, 
but  he  acted  as  a  knight.  Unaccustomed  to  disguise  his  thoughts,  he 
spoke  to  the  assembly  in  a  manner  to  distance  rather  than  bring  aboot 
the  reconciliation  at  which  he  aimed. 

"  My  lords,  counts,  and  bishops, — since  God  has  done  me  the  honour 

to  call  me  to  the  throne  of  Arragon,  I  have  been  engaged,  as  you  well 

know,  with  warring  against  the  infidels  of  Spain  and  fighting  for  our 

religion.     I  am,  no  one  can  doubt  it,  the  enemy  of  miscreants,  as  eveiy 

nan  wearing  a  helmet  toad  goVde^u  «^\a^  ^Q\i\.^\^«    I  should  approve, 
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therefore^  the  war  which  ye  have  undertaken  against  my  cousin  and 
vassal  the  Viscount  of  Carcassonne,  if  it  had  no  other  end  than  the  ser- 
vice of  God  and  the  Church,  and  if  it  were  conducted  with  honour,  and 
not  with  a  barbarity  unworthy  of  valiant  knights,  as  some  of  you  are." 

This  preamble  displeased  the  legate  greatly,  but  he  did  not  venture 
to  interrupt  the  king,  who  continued;  '^  I  demand,  then,  barons,  against 
whom  do  ye  fight  ?" 

"  Against  the  heretics,"  replied  the  Abbot  of  Citeaux,  with  bitterness. 

^'  And  profiting  by  the  occasion,  you  bum  or  massacre  the  Catholics 
at  the  same  time,  my  lords.  I  penetrate  clearly  to  the  bottom  of  your 
thoughts.  Your  acts  betray  your  secrets.  Is  it  not  that  these  fine 
fields  and  strong  fortresses  of  the  South  are  more  desirable  than  all  the 
indulgences  of  the  Church  ?"  A  low  murmur  ran  thiough  the  assembly. 
^*  Yes,  my  lords,"  continued  the  king,  raising  his  voice, ''  I  have  said  the 
truth,  however  hard  it  may  appear  to  you ;  and,  by  St.  James  of  Com- 
postella,  I  will  not  conceal  it  at  this  moment.  At  my  need,  I  have  be- 
hind me  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees  a  thousand  lances,  who  are 
ever  ready  to  maintain  what  I  advance."  So  saying,  his  face  became 
illuminated;  his  head  assumed  an  attitude  of  defiance,  and  his  eyes 
pierced  the  priestly  legate. 

^^  I  affirm,  then,"  he  continued,  after  a  few  moments  of  silence,  ^'  that 
you  have  done  at  Briers  an  act  which  chivalry  disavows ;  and  that  you, 
sir  legate  Arnold,  by  refusing  the  submission  which  my  cousin  Tren- 
cavel  went  to  offer  you  in  my  fair  town  of  Montpellier,  have  dragged 
Christendom  into  a  war  which  dishonours  it." 

"  Say,  brings  it  glory,  sir  king,"  interrupted  the  legate,  "  since  its 
object  is  to  destroy  heresy." 

^'The  Viscount  Roger,"  continued  the  irritated  king,  ^'is  less  a 
heretic  than  you,  Abb6  de  Citeaux.  Has  he  ever  gone  and  burnt  your 
monastery,  as  you  have  burnt  his  city  of  Beziers  ?  Has  he  murdered 
your  monks,  as  you  have  massacred  his  vassals?  No!  you  attack  him, 
and  he  defends  himself.  Like  a  Routier,  you  wish  to  ravish  from  him 
his  domains.  Like  a  man  of  courage,  he  fights  to  preserve  them. 
Evidently,  sir  legate,  all  justice  is  on  his  side ;  and  since  it  is  my  duty 
as  suzerain  to  avert  from  my  feudal  subjects,  and  especially  my  relations, 
every  act  contrary  to  their  independence,  as  also  to  draw  every  minister 
of  the  Church  from  the  way  of  iniquity,  in  which  he  may  be  plunged,  I 
come  to  summon  you  to  suspend  hostilities,  and  to  bring  about  between 
you  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  shall  satisfy  the  honour  of  the  one  and  the 
other.    What,  tiiien,  are  your  conditions  ?" 

'^  Our  Holy  Father  the  Pope  has  signified  them  all.  The  rebels 
must  bend  the  knee  before  the  Church,  and  submit  themselves,  as  the 
Count  of  Toulouse  has  done." 

"  But  Roger  Trencavel,"  objected  the  king  of  Arragon,  "  has  not 
chfiteauz  on  the  Rhone,  nor  a  county  of  Melguiel  which  Wders  on  the 
papal  territory." 
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"Then  let  him  abandon  Carcassonne/'  replied  the  legate,  compre- 
hending the  allusion. 

"  You  would  have  the  young  prince  at  your  mercy." 

"  No,  indeed,  since  we  grant  to  him,  and  twelve  of  his  attendants 
whom  he  shall  chose,  to  leave  the  place  and  retire  where  they  wilL" 

"  Your  terms  are  generous." 

"  They  are  sufficient  for  a  heretic." 

"  He  will  force  you  to  better." 

"  Let  him  try." 

"  Be  it  so,"  replied  the  king,  going  out  from  the  camp,  exasperated 
at  the  pride  of  the  legate,  and  entering  Carcassonne,  where  he  disclosed 
to  the  viscount  the  interview  which  he  had  with  the  Chief  of  the  Crusade. 

"  Leave  to  God  and  my  sword,  sir  cousin,"  said  the  brave  viscount, 
"  the  charge  of  speaking  with  those  brigands." 

"  No !  by  my  faith,"  returned  the  king ;  "  it  shall  never  be  said  that 
I  had  quitted  my  kingdom  of  Arragon  to  ride  without  profit  I  will 
send  back  this  insolent  shavenpate,  and  I  will  make  a  peace  between  you, 
or  declare  war  against  him  myself." 

The  same  evening,  an  hour  before  the  curfew,  a  horn  sounded  before 
the  gate  of  Carcassonne,  and  a  messenger  with  the  insignia  of  a  crusader 
was  introduced  into  the  place,  and  conducted  to  the  palace. 

"  A  herald  of  the  crusade,"  announced  the  guide  of  the  messenger  to 
the  viscount. 

"  Again,"  murmured  Roger  with  impatience,  casting  an  angry  glance 
upon  the  herald. 

"  You  seem  to  be  dissatisfied  at  my  visit,  Roger,"  replied  the  mes- 
senger, whom  the  darkness  of  the  evening  prevented  his  recognising. 

"  By  our  Lady  of  Limoux,  but  I  Imow  that  voice !"  eagerly  inter- 
rupted the  former. 

"  By  heaven !  yes,  you  know  it,"  returned  the  herald,  who  ap- 
proached the  viscount,  and  took  hold  of  his  hand. 

"  Martin  d'Alguais?"  abruptly  demanded  the  viscount. 

"  The  same." 

"Traitor!"  exclaimed  Roger,  fiercely,  thrusting  away  the  prolBared 
hand. 

"  Less  than  you  think,"  answered  the  herald.  "  Hear  me :  I  love  my 
country,  and  I  love  thee.  I  would  sacrifice  my  life  and  my  honour  for 
it  and  for  thee.  I  have  been  your  apparent  enemy,  to  be  your  real 
friend.  Five  hundred  thousand  men  have  invaded  our  country  and  your 
domains.  How  resist  the  aggression  ?  We  must  endeavour  to  torn  and 
avert  such  a  multitude  from  it,  which  would  otherwise  crush  it.  That 
have  I  attempted.  I  have  seemed  to  apostatise,  to  renounce  my  countiy, 
my  parents,  my  friends,  all  my  affections,  that  I  might  gain  the  con- 
fidence of  the  legate.  That  confidence  I  have  gained;  he  esteems  me; 
and  I  have  exerted  that  ascendency  to  save  my  country.  I  have  broiq[ht 
him  to  grant  you  everj  ^\n^  \\v^\*  ^om  Vv;^  ^^TSi^SLdod^  to  oeaae  from 
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this  impions  war^  and  to  go  with  all  his  crusaders  to  combat  the  infidels 
of  Spain,  under  the  conduct  of  the  King  of  Arragon." 

^^The  South  owes  thee  statues/'  replied  Roger,  opening  his  arms  and 
receiving  in  them  a  friend  whom  he  had  deemed  a  traitor. 

^^But  we  lose  time/'  interrupted  Martin  d'Alguais,  ^'the  King  of 
Arragon  is  with  the  legate;  he  requires  thy  presence  to  agree  to  a  peace, 
and  here  is  your  safe-conduct." 

^^  I  am  ready/'  replied  Roger,  eager  to  seize  this  occasion  of  being 
reconciled  to  the  Church  by  such  a  mediation. 

He  then  left  the  town  with  three  hundred  chevaliers,  who  served  as 
his  cortege,  and  presented  himself  at  the  tent  of  the  legate,  where  were 
assembled  the  principal  barons  of  the  army.  After  having  defended  his 
conduct  with  great  force  and  dignity,  he  declai*ed  himself  ready  to  sub- 
mit, as  he  always  had  submitted,  to  the  orders  of  the  Church. 

But  the  Abbot  of  Citeauz  had  been  penetrated  by  the  maxim  which 
Innocent  the  Third  laid  down  for  his  guidance,  namely,  itis  to  be  want- 
%7ig  to  the  faith  to  keep  faith  roith  those  who  have  no  faith.  Accordingly 
he  caused  the  young  viscount,  with  the  ehevaliers  who  had  followed  him 
to  the  camp,  to  be  seized,  and  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Simon  de  Montfort 
By  this  treason  he  thought  to  be  able  to  strike  such  a  terror  into  the  in- 
habitants of  Carcassonne,  that  they  would  not  venture  to  prolong  the  siege. 
But  the  effect  of  that  terror  was  to  withdraw  from  him  those  victims  he 
had  destined  for  the  stake.  Fearing  the  fate  of  B^ziers,  the  bourgeois 
determined  to  abandon  the  town  secretly,  and  escape  to  the  mountains. 
There  was  a  subterranean  passage,  three  nodles  in  length,  which  connected 
their  town  with  the  fortress  of  Cabard^s.  During  the  night,  therefore, 
they  all  escaped  by  this  cavern. 

On  the  morrow,  the  beseigers  were  astonished  to  see  no  one  appear 
upon  the  walls,  and  it  was  some  time  before  they  discovered  that  the 
town  was  deserted.  They  then  entered  it,  when  the  legate  took  pos- 
session in  the  name  of  the  Church ;  and  threatening  with  excommuni- 
cation any  person  who  should  divert  the  least  part  of  its  riches  to  his 
own  profit.  He,  even  to  justify  his  conduct  to  the  army,  was  guilty  of 
a  double  fitiud.  He  pretended  that  on  the  15th  of  August,  the  day  of 
the  occupation  of  the  town,  he  had  signed  a  capitulation,  by  virtue  of 
which  he  had  permitted  the  inhabitants  to  leave  in  their  shirts.  He  also 
thought  it  necessary  for  the  honour  of  the  Church  not  to  let  it  be  sup- 
posed that  the  heretics  had  escaped.  In  the  country  the  scouts  of  the 
army  had  collected  a  number  of  peasants ;  of  those  who  fled  from  Car- 
cassonne, a  few  had  been  captured;  he  had  also  in  his  hands  the 
three  hundred  chevaliers  whom  he  had  treacherously  arrested.  Between 
them  all,  he  made  choice  of  four  hundred  and  fifty,  men  and  women, 
whom  he  accused  of  heresy,  and  condemned  to  the  flames.  Four  hundred 
of  these  unfortunate  creatures  were  accordingly  burnt  alive,  the  other 
fifty  hanged ;  and  thus  the  vengeance  of  the  Church  satiated  itself  on  the 
inhabitants  of  Garcas  sonne. 
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The  crusaders  gave  a  splendid  reception  to  Simon  de  Montfbrty  who 
was  triumphantly  installed  in  the  viscountal  palace^  where  during  three 
days  there  was  nothing  but  rejoicing  and  carousing.  When  the  night  of 
the  third  day  had  deepened  the  shadows  around  the  city,  when  erery 
light  and  every  noise  was  extinguished  in  the  ancient  castle,  a  man  of 
high  stature,  in  black  armour,  left  one  of  the  interior  apartments  of  the 
chateau,  and  directed  his  steps  towards  a  tower  in  the  eastern  division. 
A  squire  carrying  a  torch,  whose  flickering  flame  scarcely  served  to 
lighten  his  path,  preceded  by  some  steps  the  km'ght,  who  seemed  to  aflect 
to  keep  at  a  distance  from  his  companion,  to  avoid  any  reflection  of  light 
from  discovering  him.  They  traversed  the  galleries  in  silence,  descended 
a  spiral  staircase,  and  arrived  at  lengfth  before  an  iron  door,  which  the 
squire  with  difficulty  opened,  and  which  rolled  back  upon  its  rough  hinges 
with  sinister  creaking. 

This  door  gave  access  to  a  subterranean  vault,  of  a  round  form,  like 
the  towers  which  it  supported.  A  massive  pillar,  placed  in  the  midst, 
raised  itself  to  the  height  of  a  man,  and  threw  off  rough  branches  of 
stone,  which  adapted  themselves  to  the  vault  The  walls,  made  of  large 
blocks  of  granite,  distilled  icy  water,  which,  by  the  force  of  ages,  had 
forced  a  way  through  the  interstices  of  the  layers,  and  falling  drop  after 
drop,  and  minute  after  minute,  had  distempered  the  soil  of  the  cell,  and 
formed  at  the  base  of  the  walls  a  stagnant  and  fetid  pool. 

At  the  foot  of  this  pillar,  to  which  was  fixed  a  large  chain  of  iron,  lay 
a  young  man  of  four-and-twenty.  A  little  straw,  saturated  with  moisture, 
served  him  for  a  bed;  the  stone  pedestal  of  the  colunm  supported  his  head 
instead  of  a  pillow ;  his  beard,  his  hair,  his  vestments,  were  in  a  frightful 
disorder.  Although  weakened  by  his  chains  and  emaciated  by  despair, 
his  body  preserved  still  the  marks  of  vigour  and  elasticity.  Roused  fix)m 
his  torpor  by  the  grating  of  the  door  and  the  unusual  glare  of  the  torch, 
the  prisoner  raised  himself  upon  his  elbow,  and,  without  regarding  the 
new-comers,  murmured,  in  a  whispering  and  feverish  voice, 

"  When  will  my  oppressors  have  ceased  their  tortures  f  Slave  of  ty- 
rants, begone,  and  leave  me  at  least  to  enjoy  the  peace  of  my  sepulchre !" 

"  I  am  the  slave  of  no  one,  and  I  execute  only  my  own  will,"  replied 
the  armed  knight. 

'^  Who  art  thou,  then,  who  speakest  with  so  much  pride,"  demanded  the 
prisoner,  who  this  time  turned  himself  towards  the  side  of  the  door,  and 
cast  upon  the  man  in  black  armour  a  scrutinising  glance.  The  visitor 
seemed  embarrassed  to  reply.  The  prisoner,  after  a  rapid  inspection,  ex- 
claimed : 

*^  Golden  spurs  and  the  collar  of  a  nobleman!  Thou  art  a  knight; 
come  and  let  me  kiss  the  cross  of  thy  sword.  I  am  still  worthy;  for  if 
you  see  me  here,  it  is  that  I  was  betrayed — not  vanquished." 

"  I  know  it,"  murmured  the  visitor. 

'^  And  without  doubt  thou  art  come  hither,  noble  knight,  protector  of 
the  widow  and  orphan,  to  Te«>toT^  \\i&  qi^^t^'^^^^^^^^^I  *' 
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"Ay,  if  you  aid  me  to  it" 

"  Aid  thee !    What  must  I  do  ?"  ejaculated  the  prisoner, 

"  Put  thy  signature  to  this  parchment/* 

'^  And  what  does  it  contain  ?" 

"  The  cession  of  thy  domains." 

''What  dost  thou  say  ?  Is  it  my  act  of  deposition  that  thou  wouldst 
have  me  sign  V* 

'•  The  same,"  replied  his  visitor.  *'  And  know  that  thou  art  in  my 
power." 

"  My  life  is  thme,  handit,"  replied  the  young  Trencavel,  Viscount  de 
Beziers;  ''hut  my  honour  and  the  inheritance  of  my  ancestors  is  my 
own."  And  taking  the  parchment  from  the  hands  of  the  chevalier,  he 
tore  it  to  pieces,  and  strewed  it  on  the  floor  of  his  dungeon. 

The  visitor  did  nothing  to  hinder  him.  He  admired  the  courageous 
constancy  of  that  man,  still  so  proud  in  the  midst  of  his  misfortunes.  The 
latter  added  coldly,  on  taking  his  place  on  the  couch, 

"  Assassin,  do  thy  duty.     The  victim  is  ready  for  the  sacrifice." 

These  words,  spoken  in  a  tone  of  calm  triumph,  seemed  deeply  to  im- 
press the  chevalier ;  he  approached  the  pillar,  and  detached  from  it  the 
chain,  which  fell  heavily  on  the  straw  of  the  dungeon. 

"  What  dost  thou  do  ?"^iTOnically  asked  the  prisoner.  "  The  dungeon 
is  gloomy  enough,  and  well  enough  situated  for  an  assassin." 

"  Speak  not  thus,  young  man.  They  say  that  thou  art  brave,  and  I 
wished  to  prove  thy  courage  before  I  set  thee  free." 

"  Art  thou  ti-ue  ?" 

"  Thou  seest  thou  art  free." 

"  My  presentiments  have  not,  then,  deceived  me ;  when  I  saw  you 
appear,  I  said  in  my  soul,  '  Here  is  my  saviour.'  May  God  bless  thee, 
chevalier,  and  give  thee  a  line  worthy  of  thee !  I  am  a  powerful  baron, 
and  will  share  with  thee  my  power.  My  lands,  which  I  should  never 
have  ransomed  by  violence,  I  will  give  thee  the  half  of.  I  will  make  thee 
count,  viscount,  marquis !  Gratitude  does  not  calculate  its  gifts ;  and  I 
have  appanages  for  every  gentleman,  and  seigneurial  crowns  for  the  head 
of  every  chevalier." 

After  this  effort,  less  capable  of  supporting  the  agitation  of  delight 
than  the  heavy  hand  of  adversity,  he  fell  to  the  ground  pale  and  senseless. 

"  Sir  squire,  comfort  the  noble  gentleman,"  said  the  man  in  black  armour. 

The  squire  drew  from  his  pouch  a  small  flask,  and  emptied  its  contents 
into  the  wooden  cup  of  the  prisoner. 

"  Drink  this,  my  friend,"  said  the  chevalier,  presenting  a  draught  to 
the  young  man.  "  This  beverage  will  prepare  thee  for  the  long  jomney 
thou  hast  to  take  to-night." 

The  prisoner,  aroused,  drank  off  the  liquor  at  a  draught,  and  quickly 
proved  its  virtue.  His  haggard  cheeks  grew  purple,  his  eyes  sparkled 
with  a  supernatural  light,  and  all  his  limbs  were  bent  together  with  a 
violent  struggle  it  was  difficult  to  mistake.    H«  ^%&  ^^\^^Ti&^. 
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'^  Now/'  cried  Simon  de  Montfort^  with  a  satanic  delight^  ''  I  am  sole 
Viscount  of  B^ers  and  Carcassonne." 


As  we — that  iS;  the  Jesuit  missionary  and  myself— floated  by  B^en 
towards  Carcassonne  in  the  Canal-boat^  all  these  reminiscences  of  a  bar- 
baric age  came  upon  me  forcibly.  I  know  not  how  the  holy  priest  at  my 
side;  with  whom  I  discussed  the  principal  heads  of  these  historical  events, 
felt  at  heart  He  calmly  and  meekly  admitted  that  severity  had  been 
used;  but  that  zeal  is  a  better  quality  than  indifference.  We  parted  at 
Carcassonne,  where  the  tragedy  just  related  took  place,  on  the  best  of 
terms ;  though  I  must  confess  to  a  slight  shrinking  from  shaking  hands 
with  a  man  who  could  palliate  the  cruelties  conmiitted  against  the  Alhi- 
genses  by  the  hordes  of  Innocent  and  De  Montfort 
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Chapter  I. 

HOW  THE  HAND  WAS  SOUGHT. 

Who  sought  it?  Many  men^  wise  or  foolish  men^  as  the  case  might  be ; 
but  her  eyes  had  a  knack  of  luring-on  the  least  impressionable.  JFaites 
voire  jeu,  messieurs,  they  were  always  saying,  in  looks  more  eloquent 
than  words.  Faites  voire  jeu;  our  mistress  is  a  dainty  prize  for  the 
daintiest — who  wins  ?  That  last  question  was  one  very  difficult  to  an- 
swer. Was  the  winner  to  be  winged  Mercury,  or  warm  Cupid,  or  cold 
Mammon?  Enough  to  say,  in  the  mean  time,  that  the  lilliput  hand 
waved  the  players  on  to  the  game,  and  that  the  game  was  made  ac- 
cordingly. 

There  was  a  French  count,  who  had  once  written  a  book,  and  whose 
name  had  been  familiar  in  the  mouth  of  the  king,  who  once,  for  conve- 
niency's  sake,  bore  the  appellation  of  plain  John  Smith.    This  worthy 
subsisted  on  his  title,  and  on  his  former  relation  to  the  Bourbon  regime ; 
but  having  put  all  his  brains  into  his  book — which,  by  the  way,  was 
about  the  English — the  Count  de  Dashe  found  the  existence  of  a  diner- 
out  rather  unprofitable  and  tedious.    Disgusted  with  a  single  life  in 
scantily  furnished  apartments,  he  looked  about  for  some  fiiir  dame  in 
estimation  at  her  banker's ;  and  the  result  was  that  he  consented  to  be 
charmed  within  the  magic  circle  of  the  Lady  Letitia.    For  the  Lady 
Letitia  was  beautiful,  and  the  Count  de  Dashe  thought  she  was  rich. 
There  was  a  baronet,  a  member  of  parliament,  and  (whatever  that  means) 
a  liberal  conservative.     Sir  Slowe  Mudled  was  one  of  those  modem  poli- 
ticians who  truckled  to  no  party,  supported  black  and  white  alternately 
on  principle,  and  could  be  relied  on  by  nobody  either  in  or  out  of  power. 
Further,  he  was  fifty  years  of  age,  a  widower,  and  wealthy ;  he  wanted, 
not  money,  but  a  woman  capable  of  presiding  over  a  dashing  establish- 
ment.    He  also  was  one  of  the  smitten ;  for  the  Lady  Letitia  was  beau- 
tiful, and  he  thought  she  was  accomplished.     Then  there  was  Major 
Blenheim,  of  the  Horse  Guards ;  Blenheim,  whose  four-year  old  Sesos- 
tris  (out  of  Miss  Kitty)  won  the  gold  cup  at  Ascot  two  years  in  succes- 
sion.    Being  a  middle-aged  rake  of  the  good-natured  school,  the  Major 
wanted  to  reform.    He  had  money  enough  to  purchase  a  wife,  and  he 
desiderated  personal  comeliness.    The  Lady  Letitia  was  beautiful,  and  he 
thought  her  '^  a  devilish  fine  woman."     Shall  we  go  on  with  the  cata-. 
logue?     Shall  we  mention  slim  Mr.  Slekemeke,  who  thought  she  was 
bold  I  dashing  Jack  Burgundy,  who  feared  she  was  cold ;  lame  Lawyer 
Davies,  who  thought  she  was  sharp  \  obeae  Mx*  'Eorai\i\x>&)  ^^  ^c^^^^^ 
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who  thought  she  was  mild  ;  timorous  youDg  Hare  OTarrent^  who 
thought  she  was  wHd  f  Nobody  else  ?  Yes,  the  Lady  Letitia  was  beau- 
tiful, and  Edward  Yansittart  thought  she  was  good. 

Beautifiil,  rich,  accomplished,  bold,  cold,  sharp,  mild,  wild,  good — 
here  was  a  list  of  contradictory  qualifications !  Au  reste,  they  were 
not  more  contradictory  than  the  Lady  Letitia  herself.  She  changed 
as  the  clouds  change,  according  to  being  shone  on  more  or  less.  She 
could  talk  with  wise  men,  vain  men,  fast  men,  or  fools ;  and  she  knew 
all  their  hobbies.  She  was  so  clever,  that  even  the  women  knew  not 
what  to  make  of  her ;  but  the  women  liked  her  less  than  the  men  did, 
and  rather  avoided  her  society.  She  had  a  smart  dashing  way  of  making 
cutting  remarks ;  she  had  brought  all  the  cunning  artillery  of  the  sex 
into  perfection.  Prudes  had  no  chance  against  her.  Matrons  were 
shocked  at  her.  Dowagers  were  airaid  of  her.  Plain  g^rls  envied  her. 
Pretty  girls  shrank  away  from  her.  So  she  contented  herself  with  the 
company  of  gentlemen,  whom  she  laughed  at,  and  who  thought  her  an 
angel. 

The  Lady  Letitia  was  tall,  and  gracefully  formed ;  she  had  the  neatest 
ancle  and  most  bewitching  little  foot  in  the  world.  It  was  her  foot  that 
first  fairly  conquered  Blenheim,  who  was  a  connoisseur  in  such  things, 
and  was  the  self- constituted  critic  of  the  ballet  at  the  Italian  Opera.  Her 
bust,  from  the  head  downwards,  was  superb.  Her  eyes  were  resplend- 
ently  dark,  flashing  liquid  fire ;  her  teeth  were  faultless  ivory,  and  her 
lips  were  rosebuds ;  her  features  were  perfectly  chiseled,  and  shone  like 
alabaster  stained  in  wine.  Poets  said  that  a  glance  of  those  eyes  was 
worth  kingdoms.  Tender  young  gentlemen  vowed  that  a  kiss  from  those 
lips  would  be  cheaply  purchased  with  a  fortune.  Vive  rumour!  cried  gouty 
old  gentlemen,  with  the  heydey  of  youth  titillating  for  a  moment  in  their 
dry  veins.  But  it  was  by  her  beautiful  hands  that  the  Lady  Letitia  achieved 
her  choicest  triumphs.  Hands  so  tinily,  delicately  lovely  were  never  imi- 
tated by  sculptor ;  and  when  she  waved  them  before  her  slaves,  the  heart 
was  hushed  with  admiration.  She  was  strangely  cai*efiil  of  those  delicate 
hands  of  hers,  insomuch  that  people  bantered  her  for  the  same.  In  full 
dress  or  morning  dress,  in  the  ball-room  or  on  the  promenade,  any  where, 
every  where,  save  in  the  sanctuary  of  her  chamber,  she  kept  them  always 
gloved,  and  no  one  ever  had  a  glimpse  at  their  delicate  whiteness. 

"  Confound  it !"  muttered  Jack  Burgundy ;  "  I  should  object  to  keep 
my  lady  there  in  kid-gloves.  She  must  spend  a  little  income  on  her  fingers 
alone." 

"  They  are  worth  an  income,"  growled  the  Major,  with  a  savage  look. 

'^  A  hundred  thousand  incomes,"  echoed  timorous  Hare  O'Parrent 

It  was  mysterious  certainly — in  another  woman  it  might  have  looked 

suspicious ;  but  the  Lady  Letitia  was  so  droll,  had  such  strange  ideas, 

and  liked  to  set  society  at  defiance.     So  she  used  her  charms  on  her  fi>I- 

lowers  one  and  all  *,  and  t^iey  d«xi(^^  X\i<^\t  dance  of  folly,  while  die  Lady 

was  beating  time  witli  lier  TiSXVpuX,  YLwA. 
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But  for  those  adjectiyes  which  the  suitors  individually  applied  to  her? 
It  was  universally  acknowledged  that  she  was  beautiful ;  for  who  is  ninny 
enough  to  deny  that  the  sun  shines  at  midnoon  ?  Rich  ?  Humph ;  she 
lived  in  good  style,  and  seemed  to  have  money  in  plenty.  Accomplished? 
Bhe  could  play  on  the  piano ;  she  talked  French  and  German ;  she  had  a 
taste  for  art,  and  could  paint ;  and  she  could  handle  a  cue  at  billiards. 
Bold  ?  Perhaps.  Cold  ?  I  fear  not.  Sharp  ?  She  was  no  fool,  I  war- 
rant you.  Mild?  Sometimes.  Wild?  With  some  people.  Good?  I  am 
puzzled  at  last ;  for  what  can  I  make  of  such  a  piece  of  contradictions  ? 
She  paid  her  bills,  was  liberal  to  the  poor,  went  to  church  once  every 
Sunday,  read  her  Bible,  and  was  fond  of  children  and  dumb  animals. 
For  the  latter,  she  kept  in  her  establishment  a  cat,  two  small  white 
poodles,  a  canary,  and  a  parrot;  and  she  told  Jack  Burgundy,  with  a 
significant  look,  that  she  thought  dogs  more  interesting  than  puppies.  I 
really  can*t  say  whether  she  was  good  or  not.  Most  respectable  people 
pay  their  rent  regularly ;  our  lawyer  occasionally  gives  a  penny  to  the 
crossing'-sweeper ;  Dives  went  to  church  or  synagogue;  bloody  Queen 
Mary  read  her  Bible;  Mr.  Squeers  was  fond  of  children ;  and  Count  Fosco 
adored  white  mice.  So  that  all  the  little  human  traits  I  have  mentioned 
may  or  may  not  go  for  nothing,  l^one  of  us  are  so  perfect  as  to  bear  a 
verj  close  examination.  Taken  all  in  all,  the  Lady  Letitia  was^as  good 
as  her  neighbours;  and  if  some  few  female  errors  fell  to  her  lot,  she 
waved  her  lilliput  hand,  and  you  forgot  them  all. 

It  will  readily  be  understood  that  the  circle  over  which  the  Lady  Le- 
titia reigned  was  fashionable,  but  not  select.  It  was,  as  the  reader  has 
already  guessed,  a  mixed  circle ;  composed  of  very  admirable  fragments, 
but  having  a  vagabond  look,  when  made  up  into  a  whole  of  shreds  and 
patches.  The  lady  herself  was  aware  that  hers  was  an  equivocal  supre- 
macy, and  it  was  partly  for  this  reason  that  she  made  up  her  mind  to  re- 
enter the  holy  bonds  of  wedlock.  To  reenter  those  bonds,  do  I  say  ? 
Certainly;  for  she  was  a  widow.  Her  late  husband.  Lord  Augustus 
Marlowe,  died  mysteriously  in  Switzerland.  He  was  a  coarse,  good- 
natured  tyrant,  fifteen  years  older  than  his  young  wife,  whom  he  treated 
very  shabbily.  He  had  commenced  life  early  as  a  young  gentleman  of  for- 
tune, and  had  visited  the  Continent,  accompanied  by  his  tutor,  an  M.A., 
who  joined  his  dissipations,  and  got  drunk  at  the  taUe-dlidte,  Then  he 
had  split  upon  the  gaming-table.  The  croupier  bade  him  make  his  game* 
and  shovelled  his  money  away  as  if  by  enchantment.  A  nearly  ruined 
man,  he  took  to  drinking,  and  the  result  was  soon  shown  in  a  naturally 
good-humoured  fellow  being  converted  into  a  beast  of  prey.  He  laid 
heavy  bets ;  he  lost  more  money,  and  (what  is  worse)  he  lost  credit.  He 
was  soon  known  as  one  of  the  most  depraved  speculators  on  the  Continent. 
Match-making  mammas  gave  him  up  as  a  bad  job.  Suddenly  there  ap- 
peared among  the  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  of  the  Times  an  announce- 
ment setting  forth  that  Lord  Augustus  Marlowe  had  led  to  the  hymeneal 
altar  Miss  Letitia  Ludlow,  aged  nineteen,  daughter  of  the  lata  Lu\slI<^'^  l^cA.- 
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loWy  Esq.  Society  tossed  her  head.  Who  the  dash  was  Letitia  Ludlow  ? 
Where^  when,  how  was  she  horn,  and  what  was  her  parentage  ?  Nohody 
knew.  Some  people  said  she  had  been  a  ballet-dancer,  noted  previously 
for  an  intrigue  with  a  little  German  grand-duke.  Others  said  that 
she  had  been  a  goYemess.  Others  again  averred  that  she  was  the  only 
daughter  of  a  Manchester  soap-manufacturer,  who  had  cut  his  business 
connexions  in  order  to  show  off  and  marry  his  heiress.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  Letitia  Ludlow,  spinster,  setat  nineteen,  married  Lord  Augustas 
Marlowe,  aetat  thirty-four.  They  were  married  in  Geneva,  whence  they 
shortly  afterwards  passed  into  Germany.  Three  years  passed,  and  little 
further  was  heard  of  the  married  couple.  It  was  current  that  they  led 
a  cat-and-dog  life.  But  one  fine  morning  it  was  reported  in  the  Morning 
Post  that  Lord  Augustus  Marlowe  had  been  found  dead  in  his  bed  in  an 
hotel  at  Berne;  and,  in  spite  of  the  attempts  made  by  his  relatives  to  hush 
up  the  matter,  it  was  whispered  in  divers  reliable  circles  that  my  lord  had 
committed  suicide. 

Certain  it  is  that,  for  reasons  of  their  own.  Lord  Augustus's  relatives 
gave  the  cold  shoulder  to  his  widow.  She  had,  however,  been  left  a 
comfortable  income,  and  did  not  mind  his  family  a  bit.  She  laughed  at 
them.  She  openly  avowed  her  belief  that  her  late  husband  was  a  brute, 
and  quite  shocked  Mrs.  Grundy  by  refusing  to  go  into  full  moumii^. 
She  went  off  into  Italy,  and  was  only  heard  of  when  she  drew  her  quar- 
terly income  at  a  Venetian  banker's.  She  had  been  a  widow  two  years 
when  she  came  to  London,  where  we  found  her  waving  her  lilliput  hand 
at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter. 

She  was  now  twenty-four  years  of  age,  in  the  full  luxuriance  of  youth- 
ful loveliness.  Her  marriage  had  given  to  her  form  the  rounded  com- 
pleteness of  womanhood.  Her  eyes  were  torches  for  the  temple  of 
Hymen. 

Perhaps  the  most  disinterested  of  all  Lady  Letitia's  suitors  was  young 
Edward  Yansittart,  the  painter ;  the  same  Yansittart  whose  ''  Donkey 
feeding  on  Thistles"  (121)  was  so  much  commended  by  Mr.  Buskin  for 
the  pre-Raphaelite  vigour  of  its  drawing.*  He  was  a  rising  man,  Yan- 
sittart. His  worst  foes  were  his  theories ;  a  pet  one  of  which  was,  that 
pre-Raphaelitism  was  impossible  in  landscape.  '^  Because,  you  see,"  he 
put  it,  "  the  first  principle  the  P.R.'s  go  upon  is  fidelity  to  the  thing 
copied  ;  and  they  put  this  into  practice,  you  know,  by  paintmg  landscape 
down  to  the  last  touch  in  the  open  air.  Now,  I'll  put  a  case,  old  fellow. 
Suppose  I  sat  down  to  draw  a  duck- pond ;  say  I  could  paint  it  in  a  day 

•  Subjoined  is  a  very  brief  extract  from  this  remarkable  criticism :  "  What  I 
praise  in  this  work  is  conscience.  Mr.  Yansittart  follows  the  painters  who  came  be- 
fore Raphael,  and  he  finds  truth.  Nor  does  his  religious  copying  of  physical  Dature 
at  all  mar  the  naked  force  of  his  conception.  His  '  Donkey  feeding  on  Thistles* 
will  stand  out  to  all  time  as  the  representation  of  the  OkrUtian  principle  of  patience. 
On  a  common  like  that  before  us,  Kaphael  would  have  placed  the  mythological  white 

ass  of  SilcDUS.    Yansittart  has  conscience^  and,  instead  of  the  myth,  he  gives  as 

morsd  Christian  truth."— Art  Notes  iox  \^r-,^^\/m. 
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(I  couldn't^  but  grant  it) ;  well,  that  duck-pond  would  change  its  appear- 
ance  at  least  fifty  times  in  a  daj ;  clouds  would  come  over  it^  cows  might 
walk  into  it,  ducks  would  ruffle  its  surface.  You  perceive)  While 
I'm  painting,  the  thing  being  painted  is  changing ;  and  nature  changes 
every  blessed  moment  What's  the  result!  I  jumble  every  thing  to- 
gether ;  I  produce,  perhaps,  a  duck,  a  cow,  a  pond,  neither  of  which 
harmonises  with  its  neighbour,  and  none  of  which  harmonises  with  the 
general  picture."  Poor  Yansittart !  he  read  too  much  and  worked  too 
little ',  he  had  fits  of  idleness  and  fits  of  superhuman  energy.  He  did 
nothing  for  two  years,  and  then  painted  his  ''  Distant  Prospect  of  a 
Skylark"  (the  atmosphere  of  which  was  described  by  Pallette,  of  the 
Art  Diumalf  as  foggy)  in  a  fortnight.  He  was  too  impetuous;  to  prove 
which  I  need  only  say  that^  three  hours  after  their  first  introduction,  he 
wished  Lady  Letitia  to  sit  for  the  principal  figure  in  his  '^  Spanish  Girl 
nursing  a  sick  Kid."  Unfortunately  for  his  devotion  to  art^  he  had  too 
much  pocket-money,  and  could  do  as  he  pleased.  His  friends  were  rich 
people^  and  he  had  money ;  indeed  he  had  first  studied  art  simply  as  an 
amateur,  and  it  was  only  after  a  hard  fight  that  he  was  allowed  to  become 
a  professional  artist^  a  ^'  trade"  which  his  friends  considered  extremely 
low. 

Edward  adored  the  Lady  Letitia;  he  adored  her  for  her  beauty,  for 
her  goodness,  and  for  her  sympathy  with  art.  He  thought  her  perfection. 
What  to  some  seemed  boldness,  to  others  accomplishment,  and  to  others 
wildness,  appeared  in  his  eyes  to  be  charming  innocence.  Her  eyes  had 
all  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  for  him.  A  frown  firom  her  obscured  him  in 
his  littleness  like  a  cloud.  Poor  fellow !  now  his  life  was  all  sunshine, 
now  it  was  all  darkness.  Now  he  would  threaten  to  pitch  into  the  Ma- 
jor, simply  because  that  gallant  soldier  boasted  of  being  favoured  by  his 
mistress.  Again,  he  would  ask  the  Count  de  Dashe,  not  quite  politely^ 
to  go  a  very  long  journey,  simply  because  the  gallant  Frenchman  had 
danced  with  the  angel  twice  in  succession.  His  jealousy  made  him  as 
yellow-livered  as  a  rajah.  "  By  Jove,  sir,"  he  would  say  to  a  fi*iend^ 
^'  it  makes  my  blood  boU  to  see  that  poor  innocent  creature  doomed  to  be 
bored  by  a  parcel  of  rouks  and  fools — ^yes,  fools !  Why  doesn't  she  cut 
them  ?  She  can't  see  them  in  their  true  light,  poor  innocent  dove !  and 
honi  salt  qui  mal  y  pense,^'  The  fact  being,  of  course,  that  Edward  feared 
some  one  of  these  raties  and  spoons  would  step  in,  like  bailiffs,  and  take 
possession  of  the  coveted  temple.  He  knew  how  oflen  money  makes  the 
mare  to  go—ay,  to  gallop  at  a  swingeing  pace  post-haste  to  the  brink  of 
Acheron.  He  was  afiraid  to  propose,  lest  he  should  be  driven  craasy  by 
contemptuous  rejection.  But  a  thousand  delicate  little  attentions,  made 
under  a  battery  of  bewitching  glances,  avouched  his  devotion.  Camme 
qa!  The  Lady  Letitia  was  not  quite  blind  to  the  wishes  of  her  young' 
admirer. 

I  have  said  that  the  Lady  Letitia  had  made  up  her  mind  to  reSntee 
the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony,  and  I  will  juBt^miXi  ^'ftX.SX.'^^a  "wi^  Tsosst^ 
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matter  o'  money  which  would  make  her  sacrifice  herself  a  second  time.  So 
that  the  French  count  had  a  better  chance  of  winning'  the  lillipnt  hand 
than  had  the  wealthy  Sir  Slowe  Mudled.    The  Lady  Letitia,  in  fact,  was 
young,  passionate,  impressionable.     Having  once  married  a  brate,  she 
now  wished  to  marry  a  gentleman ;  having  once  married  for  money,  she 
now  wished  to  marry  for  love.    These  light,  dashing,  seemingly  frivolous 
women  are  deeper  than  the  men  think  them ;  they  often  form  grand  passions. 
Their  love  is  of  the  senses,  perhaps }  but  it  is  of  the  senses  spiritualised. 
It  is  intense,  and  embraces  all  conditions ;  it  will  immolate  itself  to  pur- 
chase the  loved  one  a  dinner.    Upon  whom,  of  her  many  suitors,  did  the 
Lady  Letitia  look  with  the  most  favour?  and  to  whom,  of  them  all,  was 
she  most  likely  to  give  her  lilliput  hand  J    It  is  hard  to  say ;  but  I  know 
who  had  the  most  real  merit — I  mean  Vansittart    He  had  manly  quali- 
fications.   Physically,  he  was  handsome :  fine  fair  hair,  handsomely-cut 
mobile  features,  a  clear  gray  eye,  dark  moustache,  and  a  tall,  firm-set 
fig^e.    Morally,  he  was  honourable,  courageous,  self-reliant ;  he  was,  in 
some  respects,  egotistical,  but  his  egotism  had  no  pettiness  in  it.     Intel- 
lectually, he  had  real  gifts ;  his  enthusiasm  brought  out  dormant  power 
of  mind,  and  almost  transfig^ured  it  to  genius.    Above  all,  he  loved — 
honestly,  imselfishly.     Could  Lady  Letitia  be  blind  to  his  love,  or  to  the 
fine  qualities  which  recommended  his  love  ?    Did  she  prefer  an  adven- 
turer, like  the  Count  de  Dashe  ?  a  fuzzy,  empty  humbug,  like  Sir  Slowe 
Mudled  ?  a  military  gay  deceiver,  like  the  Major  ?  an  oily  tyrant  in  em- 
bryo, like  Mr.  Slekemeke  ?   a  dare-the-devil  wine-drinking  scamp,  like 
Burgundy?  a  greedy  old  miser,  like  Lawyer  Davies?  an  apoplectic  stupid 
preacher,  like  Formulus  ?  or  a  "  muff,"  with  great  expectations,  like  Hare 
O'Parrent?    I  hope  not.     Her  first  marriage  had  opened  those  fine  eyes 
of  hers  not  a  little.     But  again,  we  now  come  to  a  question  which  in- 
volved the  wnole  happiness  of  either  party.   Was  that  lilliput  hand  worth 
having  ?    Was  it  a  prize  worth  winning,  for  better,  for  worse  ?     Was  it  a 
hand  capable  of  anointing  the  bridegroom  with  the  oils  and  spices  of  a 
righteous  love?    Or  was  the  Lady  Letitia  a  kind  of  ghoul,  doomed  to 
revisit  the  glimpses  of  the  day  until  she  should  have  purged  away  a  sin  ? 
And  was  the  lilliput  hand,  itself  a  skeleton,  capable  of  dealing  death  to 
him  who  should  hold  it  at  the  foot  of  the  altar?    We  shall  see. 

Chapter  II. 

HOW  THE  UAND  WAS  W05. 

"  Op  my  dozen  admii*ers,"  thought  the  Lady  Letitia,  *^  thei-e  is  only 
one  whom  a  woman  of  sense  could  respect,  Vansittart,  in  spite  of  his 
affectations,  is  an  honest  man,  and  a  well-bred  gentleman.  What  am  I 
to  do?  My  position  grows  more  dangerous  every  day;  and  at  this 
juncture  I  really  need  the  protection  of  some  one  with  a  strong  will  and 
strong  nerves.  Is  VansitUctt  ^uc\i  a  one  ?  At  all  events,  I  hope  so. 
Yet  a  man  cannot  ha^e  two  mivatYfi^^^^ — ktx.  ^x^^\jks^^\  \SaA  qij^  is  the 
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enemy  of  the  other,  and  both  are  so  strong,  that,  when  a  battle  between 
them  takes  place,  both  must  fall  and  perish." 

So  thought  the  Lady  Letitia,  not  knowmg,  or  not  caripg  to  own, 
that  Love  and  Art  are  one. 

It  was  an  evening  late  in  the  autumn,  and  she  was  sitting  by  the 
fire  in  her  boudoir,  in  a  house  surrounded  by  some  of  the  most  wealthy 
residences  of  middle-class  London.  One  of  the  white  poodles  was  in  her 
lap,  and  the  other  was  lolling  at  her  feet.  She  smoothed  the  silken  ears 
of  the  dog  with  lier  hand,  and  watched  the  faces  in  the  fire.  What  saw 
she  in  the  shifting  burning  coals?  Strange  visions,  doubtless;  among 
them  an  ugly  haunting  face,  that  was  always  the  same. 

"  Go  away,  Shadow,"  she  said  to  herself.  '*  It  will  7U)t  go ;  it  will 
never  go.  Miserable  little  me  !  So  weak,  so  beautiful,  so  simple.  Did 
I  err  ?  Conscience  answers  yes ;  pride  cries  no.  Is  it  righteous  that 
blood  should  wipe  out  wrongs  like  mine  ?  Let  those  who  may  accuse  me 
remember  what  I  suffered — ^remember  the  dog's  life  I  led  with  a  brute 
beast,  who  stained  my  pure  soul  unaware,  and  be  merciful.  Merciful ! 
I  am  haunted  by  a  fiend  incarnate.  0  Hand,  little  Hand,  you  gave  and 
you  took  away,  and  you  would  now,  with  the  filth  upon  thee,  give  again. 
Out  upon  thee !" 

She  dashed  the  lilliput  hand  against  the  chimney-piece,  and  made  no 
gesture  of  pain.  Was  this  the  gay,  buoyant,  daring  Lady  Letitia,  who 
had  such  confidence  in  herself,  and  who  threw  such  volimtary  defiance 
into  the  teeth  of  the  world  ?  She  lifted  up  the  left  hand,  and  turned  it 
over,  and  looked  at  it ;  then  she  shook  her  head,  and  gave  a  light  sneer- 
ing laugh. 

^^  And  this  is  the  only  gift  that  I,  who  talk  about  love,  have  to  g^ve 
away.  A  sorry  gift !  I  yielded  it  once  before,  when  it  was  real  flesh 
and  blood,  at  a  time  when  my  heart  was  stainless  snow.  The  world 
knows  the  result.  But  now  !  The  hand  is  like  the  heart — ^withered  and 
hard  and  dead.     For  Yansittart's  sake,  I  would  it  were  otherwise." 

The  lady  was  not  all  marble ;  for  big  scalding  tears  fell  over  the  small 
gloved  fingers,  and  she  wept.  As  she  wept,  through  the  glamour  of  her 
falling  tears  she  could  still  see  the  faces  in  the  fire.  She  could  still  see 
that  one  face,  with  its  haunting  terror,  and  it  glared  at  her  mockingly. 
The  tears  ceased ;  she  gi*ew  very  pale  and  beautiful. 

^^  I  could  love  that  man !  Five  years  ago  I  could  have  laid  down 
my  life  for  him ;  and  even  now  I  could  do  much  for  the  sake  of  being 
happy  with  him.  What  have  I  done  ?  No  confession  can  save  me  now ; 
no  atonement  can  wholly  blot  out  my  sin.  It  was  my  fate,  my  fate,  to 
be  wedded  to  a  brute  beast." 

So  there  was  a  worm  in  the  bud,  after  all.  My  lady  had  her  cai*es, 
as  well  as  the  meanest  of  her  fellow-creatures ;  and  she  was  not  quite 
perfect.  Was  the  haunting  face  in  the  fire  that  of  her  husband  ?  Doubt- 
less. They  had  never  loved  each  other,  and  perhaps,  perhaps— no,  I  am 
sure  that  my  lady  was  not  the  woman  to  W  iosiVksJciX^  Ssl^^skx^rx,   ^^s^^ 
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kad  been  very  miserable^  but  very  pure.    The  marriage-bed  was  nerer 
defiled  bj  that  fair  form. 

She  watched  the  face  in  the  fire,  and  still  it  seemed  to  threaten 
danger.  Then  she  arose  hastily  and  shook  her  hand  at  it,  as  if  she  hated 
the  face.  The  face  was  changeless.  She  walked  hurriedly  up  and  down 
the  room.  It  was  easy  to  perceive  that  she  was  violently  agitated*  The 
ooals  shifted  with  a  dull  rustling  sound,  and  still  the  face  was  there. 

She  was  negligently  dressed  in  black  silk ;  her  hair,  which  was  un- 
pinned, fell  in  long  ringlets  down  her  back  :  very  beautiful  she  looked  in 
her  strange  passion.  At  last  she  conquered  herself;  she  reseated  herself. 
Resolute,  pale,  excited,  she  again  watched  the  face  in  the  fire.  There 
was  still  no  encouragement  '^  I  am  a  fool !"  she  muttered,  throwing 
herself  back  in  a  chair,  and  taking  up  a  novel  by  AJfred  de  Musset  She 
read  for  some  few  minutes  in  silence.  At  last  she  threw  down  the  boek 
impatiently,  and  busied  her  lilliput  fingers  in  thoughtfully  pulling  the 
long  silken  ears  of  her  pet  dog. 

'^  There  are  sins  which  not  love  can  wipe  out,"  she  exclaimed  in  the 
still  small  voice.  "  I  have  undone  myself  utterly.  Cursed  be  he  who 
takes  this  little  bloodless  hand  in  his !'' 

For  a  long  hoiu*  she  sat  in  a  brown  study,  with  a  cloud  no  bigger 
than  the  prophet's  hand  upon  her  fair  brow.  She  was  presently  inter- 
rupted by  her  servant,  who  came  to  say  that  Mr.  Vansittart  was  below 
in  the  drawing-room.  At  this  announcement  a  soft;  liquid  smile  stole 
over  the  beautiful  face,  and  the  Lady  Letitia  forgot  all  her  troubles. 

"  You  had  better  show  him  up-stairs,"  she  said. 

The  domestic  disappeared.  The  Lady  Letitia  hastily  arranged  her 
hair  at  a  large  mirror  which  himg  over  the  mantlepiece,  and  stood  wait- 
ing to  receive  her  visitor. 

Vansittart  entered  a  moment  afterwards.  There  was  a  flush  upon 
his  cheek,  and  a  deep  light  in  his  eyes,  and  his  lips  were  firmly  set 
together.     The  gentleman  meant  business  of  some  sort. 

"  Good  evening,  Mr.  Vansittart,"  said  my  lady  with  a  bewitching 
smile,  but  one  of  those  peculiar  smiles  by  which  handsome  women  try  to 
show  their  indifference  towards  the  party  they  welcome. 

"  Good  evening,  Lady  Letitia,"  said  Vansittart,  with  a  look  which 
showed  that  the  smile  had  its  effect  upon  his  sensitive  organisation.  My 
lady  seated  herself,  and  waved  her  visitor  into  a  chair.  Never  had  she 
looked  so  bewitching  as  at  that  moment ;  never  did  the  eyes  of  the  artist 
gaze  upon  her  with  warmer  adoration.  The  Lady  Letitia  was  none  of 
those  marble  women  who  attack  men  through  the  intellect.  Hers  was 
a  mesmeric  power,  vitally  bom  of  glowing  flesh  and  blood.  She  took 
possession  of  the  senses,  which  she  consumed,  till  they  dissolved  away  in 
an  incense  which,  ascending  softly  to  the  brain,  soothed  the  thoughts  into 
warm  and  rapturous  joy  of  her  presence. 

There  was  a  pause.    ^3  \?Ldi^''a  vafta^Mice  was  trebling  itself  every 
moment.     The  painter  was  in  the  \o^\s  \  V^  Tm.^^^\Mfia^\\a  ^4»  ^^dk 
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with  the  languor  of  one  who  sinks  to  slumber  in  the  Paradise  of  Hash- 
eesh. 

''  You  were  at  the  Opera  last  night,  Mr.  Yansittart  ?  I  saw  you 
talking  with  that  stupid  creature  the  Major." 

Admirable  woman !  In  these  few  words  she  showed  twofold  tact. 
First,  in  introducing  the  Opera,  with  its  brilliant  dazzling  delirium  of 
lights  and  music ;  for  as  she  spoke,  soft  airs,  lovelj  fragments,  floated 
in  the  artist's  memory,  and  rendered  him  powerless  with  the  sense  of 
beauty.  Second,  by  alluding  to  the  Major,  carelessly  enough,  but  in  a 
tone  calculated  to  show  that  he  at  least  had  no  chance  of  conquering  the 
susceptible  little  heart  of  the  speaker.  Yansittart  could  not  trust  himself 
to  speak ;  he  simply  bent  his  head. 

"  She  is  a  charming  woman,  that  Madame  Aldori,  and  a  delightful 
singer.     I  was  entranced.    The  new  opera  is  deUghtful.** 

Commonplace  of  commonplaces,  which  seemed  to  Yansittart  like  the 
music  of  the  spheres. 

^'  Of  all  fashionable  dissipations,"  continued  her  ladyship,  '^  I  think 
the  Opera  is  the  most  dangerous.  It  is  beautifully  false  and  artificial ; 
it  makes  one  out  of  temper  with  the  serious  business  of  life.  It  g^tifies 
us  much,  and  instructs  us  scarcely  at  all." 

"  There  I  hardly  agree  with  you,"  cried  Yansittart.  "  It  is  a  hobby 
of  mine,  that  the  artist  who  has  our  souls  imder  control,  who  exalts  and 
rarefies  them  for  the  time  being,  is  nobler,  and  that  simply  because  his 
work  is  nobler,  than  he  who  finds  out  more  practical  problems.  You 
smile  ?  Well,  is  it  not  just  that  we  should  prize  beauty  for  its  own  sake, 
without  going  out  of  our  way  to  inquire  whether  its  worldly  value  is  op 
is  not  in  a  minimum?  That  which  teaches  us  to  forget,  again,  is  the 
deepest,  profoundest  art ;  for  it  is  only  by  separating  ourselves  from  the 
thousand  pettinesses  of  life  that  we  reach  even  in  imagination  to  the 
exalted  world  in  which  the  artist  lives,  breathes,  and  has  his  being." 

'^  You  are  an  artist,"  said  Lady  Letitia  tenderly. 

"Without  mere  beauty,  art,  as  revealed  to  us,  would  be  stale, 
flat,  and  unprofitable,"  continued  Yansittart,  acknowledging  the  in- 
terruption with  a  bow.  "To  instruct  us  indirectly,  art  must  deaden 
or  spiritualise  those  senses  which  contact  with  gross  things  has 
perhaps  defiled.  To  be  beautiful  alone,  is  to  be  all-powerful;  for 
beauty  trances  the  gazer  into  forgetfulness.  The  painter,  gazing  on 
nature,  discards  his  prison  of  clay,  and  is  part  of  the  eternal  lovely 
universe.  The  singer,  dissolved  into  the  music,  ascends  to  heaven  on 
the  invisible  wings  of  harmony,  and  has  visions  of  the  celestial  gate. 
So  the  painter  paints  and  the  singer  sings,  and  the  world  in  its  turn 
forgets.  It  is  only  when  we  can  cast  off  our  earthly  fetters  unaware 
that  we  are  perfectly  happy.  What  is  love,  in  its  very  essence,  but  a 
dream,  a  forgetfulness  of  the  plodding  daily  cares  which  make  men 
miserable  ?  The  lover  lives  in  a  vision,  blind  to  the  meanness  of  th.<^  ««^^ 
he  walks  on;  and  things  of  the  elements,  dteMii-cxefdXj^TSi\x£\s^»&  \i^\£b^ 
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and  do  him  courtesies.    The  lover  is  the  slave  of  the  beautiful^  and 
beauty  is  the  mother  of  love." 

"  Do  you  think,  then,  that  love  can  give  forgetfolness  ?"  murmnred 
the  Lady  Letitia  very  sofdy. 
"  Yes,  Lady  Letitia." 

There  was  a  long^  awkward  pause.  Yansittart  was  annoyed  at  having 
allowed  his  imagination  to  run  away  with  him.  He  made  a  great  effort, 
and  tried  to  discourse  about  trifles. 

"  To  return  to  the  point  from  which  we  started,  I  like  the  new  opera 
very  much,  and  think  Aldori  a  very  promising  singer.  There  is  perhaps 
a  slight  want  of  dramatic  power  in  her  acting ;  she  lacks  dignity." 

The  Lady  Letitia  was  not  listening.  She  was  sitting  abstractedly, 
watching  the  face  in  the  fire.  As  the  voice  ceased,  she  turned  her  face 
to  his,  and  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears.    It  was  enough ;  he  spoke  out. 

'^  Lady  Letitia,  there  are  some  natures  which  are  so  blind  as  to  need 
prompting  in  all  matters  of  the  heart;  there  are  others  which  understand 
the  heart  intuitively.  I  came  here  to-night  with  a  determination,  and 
my  soul  tells  me  that  you  have  already  guessed  my  secret.  I  love  you.'* 
Her  eyes  were  on  the  face,  and  she  started  as  if  from  a  blow.  Her 
cheek  turned  pale ;  her  hand  shook. 

''  I  love  you.     Yon  may  think  me  bold,  impertinent ;  but  I  make  the 
confession  in  perfect  honesty,  relying  on  jour  truth  and  goodness  to  save 
me  from  misconstruction.    I  am  not  a  poor  man,  I  am  well  bom ;  and 
believe  me.  Lady  Letitia,  you  are  dearer  to  me  than  any  thing  in  life." 
"Don't!  don't!" 

It  was  a  low  pleading  moan.  She  had  hidden  her  face  in  her  hands. 
He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  and  then  rose  to  his  feet. 

"  Tell  me  that  you  do  not  love  me,  and  I  will  leave  this  room  without 
a  bitter  thought.     You  are  silent.     Is  it  not  so  ?     Speak !" 
"  Hush !  you  know  not  what  you  say." 

"  Am  I  mistaken  in  hoping  that  I  was  not  quite  indifferent  to  you  ? 
In  pity  to  my  great  love,  Lady  Letitia,  speak." 
"  No,  no  !    It  is  not  that !" 

"  Not  that!"  he  cried  fiercely.     "  What  else  can  come  between  usf 
What  other  opposition  dare  stand  in  the  way  of  a  love  so  strong  as 
mine  ?    You  love  me  ?    Say  you  love  me.    I  ask  no  more." 
"  God  forgive  me,  I  do,  I  do." 

He  caught  her  in  his  arms  with  a  cry  of  joy,  and  pressed  her  pas- 
sionately to  his  bosom. 

"  Mine,  mine,"  he  murmured,  bewildered  by  his  happiness.  But  she 
disengaged  herself,  lifted  up  a  pale  tearful  &ce  to  his,  and  looked  at  him 
searchingly. 

"  You  know  not  what  you  ask.    Go,  Vansittart !    The  love  you  seek 
is  not  worth  having.    You  know  not  what  you  ask." 
He  looked  at  her  in  Bur^me. 
'<  Vansittart,  this  is  not  tke  fereX  \im^  \\<Bttn!L^\iX^wk\aw^  ^nsraoal^ 
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cared  for  me ;  and  I  know  that  your  love  is  pure  and  noble.   Be  content ! 
Our  union  would  be  neither  for  your  happiness  nor  for  mine." 

"  Where  love  is—" 

''  Death  may  be.    Let  us  part.'* 

"  Never !"  he  cried,  again  pressing  her  to  his  bosom.  "  You  have 
made  a  confession  to-night  which  renders  you  mine  for  ever." 

She  fiiirly  burst  out  into  passionate  tears,  crying,  '^  What  shall  I  do? 
What  shall  I  do  ?"  At  last  she  yielded,  for  the  man  was  really  dear  to 
her.    She  promised  to  marry  him. 

"  Leave  me !"  she  whispered  at  last.    "  Come  again  to-morrow." 

He  kissed  her,  and  stood  looking  into  her  face,  holding  her  hands  in 
his.  Then  he  noticed  with  wonder,  for  the  first  time,  that  while  the 
right  hand  was  waim  as  fire,  the  left  one  was  icy  cold.  He  hurried 
firom  the  room. 

The  Lady  Letitia  was  once  more  left  alone,  communing  with  the  face 
in  the  fire.  It  did  not  change.  It  was  the  same  hard,  unrelenting  face, 
ever  the  same. 

'^  Forgetfulness !"  murmured  my  lady.  ''  Can  it  then  be  true  that 
love  brings  forgetfulness  ?  I  am  lonely,  very  lonely,  and  need  this  con- 
solation. The  confession  I  prayed  for,  yet  dreaded,  is  brought  about,  and 
it  seems  very  horrible.  Have  I  a  right  to  deceive  this  man,  who  loves  me 
so  deeply  and  so  disinterestedly  7" 

She  retired  to  her  bedchamber,  but  not  to  sleep.  All  night  long  she 
tossed  on  her  pillow,  and  argued  and  debated  with  herself,  as  she  had  done 
before  the  face  in  the  fire.  She  kept  the  lamp  burning  all  night  in  the 
room,  for  she  hated  the  dark.  In  the  morning  she  composed  herself  with 
laudanum ;  she  arose  early,  and  went  down-stairs  quite  calm.  Had  you 
watched  her  closely,  you  would  have  noticed  two  small  hectic  spots  on  the 
cheek ;  these  indicated  the  presence  of  disease.  For  a  long  time  she  had 
never  felt  so  happy.  She  had  decided  on  consulting  her  own  happiness, 
and  keeping  to  the  promise  she  had  made  the  night  before.  She  was 
proud  of  her  love,  proud  of  her  lover,  proud  of  the  new  hope  she  had  in 
the  future.  She  would  never  be  miserable  any  more ;  the  face  in  the  fire 
should  be  banished  utterly^  she  would  forget;  she  would  live  for  love 
alone ;  and  when  love  passed  away  and  perished,  she  would  die.  Poor 
little  lady !  She  was  building  on  very  slender  foundations ;  as  well  might 
she  have  attempted  to  build  a  palace  on  Goodwin  Sands.  There  was  no 
hope  for  her,  no  refuge,  no  pity.  It  was  sad,  for  she  was  so  very  beau- 
tiful. 

When  Edward  Vansittart  called,  according  to  promise,  the  next  day, 
the  Lady  Letitia  had  a  confession  to  make  to  him.  She  was  the  daughter, 
she  said,  of  poor  honest  people,  but,  through  the  bounty  of  a  rich  uncle, 
she  had  been  well  educated.  When  she  first  met  Lord  Augustus,  her  first 
husband,  she  was  only  that  despised  thing,  a  governess,  and  was  living  in 
a  gentleman's  family  at  Paris.  Our  poor  yoimg  friend  reflected  for  a 
moment;  theny  in  his  enthusiastic  way,  lie  JlL^«xe.dL\i^V&^  ^ksdMsb^x. Vs^ 
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petty  social  distinction^  and  professed  to  love  her  a  hundred  times  more 
for  her  candour. 

"  Besides,  you  see,"  he  added  with  a  smile,  "your  marriage  made  you 
a  new  woman;  and  whatever  your  parentage,  your  union  with  Lord  Au- 
gustus made  you  a  lady.     Lord  Augustus — " 

"Don't  mention  him — don't,  if  you  love  me!"  cried  my  lady,  with  a 
shudder.  Yansittart  smiled,  put  his  arm  round  her  waist,  kissed  her,  and 
was  quite  contented. 

The  affair  soon  got  abroad.  The  rumour  that  Edward  Yansittart,  the 
wealthy  artist,  had  won  the  lilliput  hand  of  Lady  Letitia  Marlowe  soon 
became  absolute  certainty.  When  the  question  was  put  to  him,  Yansittart 
openly  avowed  the  truth,  and  asked  the  questioner  to  drink  his  health. 
He  bore  his  honours  in  quite  a  conqueror's  fashion.  He  was  proud  of  his 
prize — doubly  proud,  because  he  felt  that  he  deserved  it.  The  other  suitors 
took  the  news  in  various  ways;  some  wildly,  some  scornfully,  some  philo- 
sophically. The  Coimt  de  Dashe  called  on  the  painter  with  a  brace  of 
loaded  pistols.  Yansittart  was  no  coward ;  but  having  a  rough  insular 
notion  that  duelling  was  unfair  and  cowardly,  he  heard  the  Count  patiently 
for  ten  minutes,  and  then  kicked  him  into  the  street.  Sir  Slowe  Mudled, 
being  stupid  and  a  stoic,  buried  his  loss  under  parliamentary  blue-books. 
Blenheim  threatened  to  call  Yansittart  out,  but  hearing  of  the  poor  Count's 
&te  he  prudently  refrained  £*om  putting  the  threat  into  execution.  The 
only  fellow  who  behaved  handsomely  was  Jack  Burgundy,  who  wished 
his  rival  luck  at  the  club,  and  good-naturedly  cracked  a  bottle  with  him. 
Society,  of  course,  was  indignant.  Yansittart  had  been  the  cynosure  of 
the  eyes  of  mammas  innumerable,  and  each  mamma  had  looked  upon  him 
as  the  prospective  husband  of  her  daughter.  Even  those  slowcoaches,  the 
papas,  felt  aggrieved,  because  the  news  put  their  sweet  wives  out  of  temper, 
and  made  home  miserable.  Ail  the  old  fibs  about  the  Lady  Letitia  were 
revived.  She  was  an  artful,  unprincipled  creature,  who  had  been  the 
death  of  her  first  husband.  Lord  Augustus,  poor  man,  had  led  a  sad  life 
with  her.  She  had  no  self-respect.  Lady  Letitia  could  defy  malice  like 
this ;  it  only  gave  her  strength.  She  moved  through  the  very  ranks  of 
the  enemy,  annihilating  them  with  her  cool,  artless  superiority.  Enough 
that  she  was  loved.  If  there  had  been  no  haunting  face  in  the  fire,  I  think 
she  might  have  been  perfectly  happy.  She  was  still  young,  and  the 
canker  of  the  world  had  not  wholly  eaten  into  her  woman's  heart. 

Yansittart's  relatives  did  not  oppose  the  match.  They  knew  the  young 
man's  disposition  was  not  of  a  kind  calculated  to  endure  much  opposition. 
He  had  a  will  of  his  own,  and  he  was  headstrong.  More  than  this,  he  had 
common  sense,  and  had  generally  discrimination  enough  to  disttnguish 
good  from  bad.  So  Edward  Yansittart,  Esq.,  was  engaged  to  be  married 
to  the  Lady  Letitia,  relict  of  the  late  Lord  Augustus  Marlowe,  on  the 
Sunday  following  Christmas-day. 

The  time  passed  on.  TYie  ^\&l'^  '^^\Qr[i  ^^TiQt  cool;  bat  I  regtet  to 
Bay  that  Yansittart  began,  to  gto^R  ncnoxja  wA^^^\*i.    ^^^flfc^-wk 
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sonable  grounds  for  uneasiness^  but  he  could  not  help  remarking  the  pecu- 
liarity about  the  hands  of  his  lady.  When  he  clasped  them  that  morning; 
one  was  warm,  the  other  cold.  He  clasped  them  again  and  again^  with 
the  same  result.  The  right  hand  glowed,  the  left  hand  was  icy  as  stone. 
He  puzzled  his  brains  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  this.  Do  what  he  would, 
he  could  not  rid  himself  of  an  unpleasant  impression.  He  further  remarked 
a  circumstance  already  alluded  to,  and  which  went  far  to  confirm  him  in 
his  uneasiness.  The  left  hand  of  Lady  Letitia  was  never  ungloved.  Mych 
terious,  certainly !  Should  he  request  an  explanation  ?  By  so  doing  he 
would  imply  doubt,  and  he  was  loth  to  pain  the  beloved  one.  It  would 
never  do  to  cause  her  a  moment's  annoyance. '  Thus  it  was  thatVansittart 
began  first  to  giiess  the  secret  of  the  liUiput  hand. 

A  fortnight  before  Christmas-day,  Mrs.  Mortimer  Mortrix  gave  a  party, 
at  which  there  was  a  little  dancing,  a  little  singing,  a  good  deal  of  eating 
and  drinking,  a  little  of  every  thing.  Mrs.  Mortimer  Mortrix  was  the 
larger  half  of  a  wealthy  merchant ;  a  vulgar  man,  who  hated  ceremony, 
and  had  a  passion  for  unlimited  loo.  She  was  one  of  those  charming 
women  who  seem  at  home  in  any  sort  of  society,  simply  because  they  look 
dignified,  say  and  do  little,  and  take  care  never  to  commit  or  expose  them- 
selves in  any  way.  Under  a  pseudonym  of  ^'  Diana,"  she  had  published 
in  the  Domestic  Jew's  Harp  a  series  of  articles  on  female  employment; 
one  of  which,  "  On  the  Moral  Affinity  of  Grenadiers  and  Perambulators,'' 
created  quite  a  sensation  in  the  purlieus  of  the  ParL  So  much  for  the 
host  and  hostess.  The  party  went  off  pleasantly  enough ;  for  the  lady 
of  the  house  had  a  knack  of  making  her  servants  miserable,  and  her  guests 
comfortable.  Edward  Yansittart  and  his  betrothed  were  among  the  in- 
vited. The  Lady  Letitia  dazzled  all  beholders ;  beauty  flashed  from  her 
as  she  moved  among  the  smitten.  The  heart  of  the  lover,  who  seldom 
danced,  and  who  thought  parties  a  bore,  beat  high  with  pride.  She  was  so 
gentle,  so  considerate  to  him ;  so  distant,  so  cold  to  all  the  others.  Her  old 
liveliness  had  deserted  her ;  but  in  its  place  had  come  a  radiant,  peaceful 
look  very  like  happiness.  She  was  the  belle  of  the  evening.  No  wonder 
that  one  very  gloomy  young  man,  with  weak  eyes  and  long  lank  hair,  and 
who  was  afterwards  discovered  to  be  one  of  the  poets  of  Dozes  and  Sun, 
rushed  off  in  a  fit  of  inspiration  to  the  conservatory,  and  there,  in  throes 
very  much  resembling  tJiose  of  indigestion,  gave  birth  to  an  ode  to  the 
Lady  Letitia's  eyebrow.  This  poem  being  published  shortly  afterwards, 
led  to  the  discovery  that  the  gloomy  young  man  was  an  impostor,  as  he 
had  pi*eviously  been  received  as  a  moral  young  man,  with  great  expec- 
tations. 

Among  the  guests  was  a  gentleman  who  was  introduced  to  the  Lady 
Letitia  as  Mr.  Montague  Vernon.  My  lady  conceived  a  dislike  for  this 
gentleman  in  a  moment;  she  shrank  away  from  him,  and  turned  pale 
when  his  eyes  Were  on  her,  as  if  he  scared  her.  For  something  in  the 
face  seemed  familiar.  It  was  a  handsome  face.  The  forehead  was  hi^k 
and  narrow,  the  eyebrows  dark  and  theliazfeV  ei^«a^\«tcai.^,^si^'^aRk^^'^ 
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and  mouth  finely  and  firmlj  cut.  Mr.  Vernon  wore  short  curly  black 
hair^  large  dark  moustache,  and  very  large  whiskers.  He  was  tall  and 
slight,  but  muscular.  On  the  whole,  there  was  nothing  extraordinary 
in  his  appearance.  His  eyes,  however,  were  cold  and  piercing,  and  har- 
monised with  the  habitual  sneer  of  the  nether  lip.  They  followed  her  in 
all  dii'ections,  from  room  to  room ;  they  met  hers  fixedly  whenever  she 
looked  in  the  direction  of  the  owner,  who  lounged  in  a  comer  and 
watched  the  amusements,  without  pai-taking  in  them.  Yansittart  noticed 
his  manner,  thought  it  impertinent,  and  determined  to  have  a  word  or 
two  with  the  gentleman  when  the  party  broke  up.  So  while  he  was 
dancing,  his  blood  was  boiling  at  the  audacity  of  the  good-looking 
stranger. 

At  length  Mr.  Montague  Vernon  changed  his  position,  reflected  for  a 
moment,  and  then  walked  over  to  the  Lady  Letitia,  who  was  standing 
alone  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  Vansittart  watched  him  from  the  dis- 
tance with  jealous  eyes.  He  bowed ;  she  bent  her  head  quietly.  Their 
eyes  met;  she  tmned  pale.  He  had  the  honour  to  ask  her  ladyship's 
hand  for  the  next  quadrille. 

"  I  am  engaged  for  the  whole  evening." 

"  Nonsense." 

Surprised  at  the  tone  in  which  the  word  was  uttered,  she  looked  at 
him  again,  and  trembled.     He  smiled  slightly. 

"  Pardon  me,  I  — " 

*' Thank  you ;  you  will  be  my  partner  in  the  next  quadrille." 

She  looked  at  him  in  amazement  as  he  sauntered  away.  The  face  in 
the  fire  came  back  to  haunt  her,  and  she  felt  veiy  weaJc  and  ill.  Up 
came  her  lover,  flushing  hot. 

"  Who  is  that  fellow  ?"  he  whispered.  She  shook  her  head  to  express 
her  inability  to  answer  the  question. 

"  Humph !    Has  he  been  rude  ?" 

«  No— yes." 

"The  puppy  !  Leave  him  to  me,  and  I'll  settle  accounts  with  him. 
Don't  be  frightened ;  I'm  not  going  to  make  a  scene." 

He  was  walking  ofi^,  with  his  blood  up,  when  in  a  low  frightened  tone 
she  called  him  back. 

"Stop!  stop!" 

He  turned,  with  a  smile  of  rage. 

"  Stop  !  You  know  not  what  you  do.  Do  not  molest  that  man,  as 
you  love  your  life." 

"  What !" 

^'  Ask  no  questions,  Edward;  all  shall  be  explained  on  another  occa- 
sion.    Hush !     He  is  coming  towards  us." 

At  sight  of  the  pale  pleading  fiice,  Vansittart  turned   away,  and 

iralked  to  the  further  end  of  the  room.    He  was  undetermined  what  to 

do.     With  an  easy  Belf-asswredi  ^\t,'!(lt.^Qiv\sL^^  Vernon  approached 

the  lady,  and  bowed. 
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"  With  your  leave,  madam/'  he  said ;  and,  ere  she  was  aware,  led 
her  out  to  the  dance. 

Vansittart  scowled  at  the  gentleman,  wondering  what  was  to  come 
next  He  did  not  care  to  interfere  just  yet,  lest  he  should  make  himself 
look  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  company.  But  the  poor  fellow  hegan  to 
feel  the  gnawings  of  the  green-eyed  monster.  Why  did  his  mistress  at  once 
repel  and  encourage  the  impertinent  stranger  ?  There  was  at  the  bottom 
of  her  conduct  some  mystery  which  he  could  not  well  make  out.  He  felt 
hurt,  then  furious,  then  indignant.  Meantime  the  dance  had  beg^n. 
The  stranger  and  the  Lady  Letitia  held  whispered  converse  between  the 
figures.  Yansittart  saw  that  the  stranger's  warm  gaze  was  fixed  upon 
the  face  of  his  partner,  who,  for  her  part,  did  not  dare  or  care  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  insolence. 

"  Who  is  that  fellow  ?"  asked  the  lover  of  his  host,  the  vulgar  Mr. 
Mortimer  Mortrix,  who  was  standing  doing  nothing  particular  in  a  lonely 
comer  of  the  apartment. 

"Humph!  You  mean  that  dark-whiskered  party  who  is  dancing 
with  tlie  L^dy  Letitia  ?  His  name  is  Yemen — Montague  Yemen ;  and 
he's  doosedly  good-looking.  His  antecedents?  Can*t  say,  Tm  sure; 
respectable,  I  suppose.  All  I  know  is,  that  he  is  a  friend  of  somebody, 
who  is  a  friend  of  another  party,  who  is  a  friend  of  my  wife.*' 

'* Thank  you;"  and  the  suspicious  lover,  not  much  enlightened, 
walked  back  to  his  former  place,  and  scowled  at  the  dancers  as  before. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  Yansittart  ?"  asked  Mr.  Hare  OTarrent  of 
bold  Major  Blenheim.  Both  these  discarded  suitora  were  among  the 
company. 

"Eh?"  exclaimed  the  Major,  who  had  been  ogling  a  huge  widow 
lady  who  had  property. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  Yansittart  ?  He's  frowning  at  that  dark- 
whiskered  fellow  who  is  dancing  with  Lady  Letitia.  What  does  it  mean  ?" 

"  Jealousy,  by  Jove  I"  replied  our  gallant  soldier ;  "  the  green-eyed 
monster  which  doth  make  the  meat  it  feeds  on.  I  don't  envy  him  a 
straw.  She'll  lead  him  a  nice  dance  before  all's  over,  or  my  name's  not 
Jack  Blenheim." 

The  whisper  passed  round  the  room.  The  company  was  too  well 
bred  to  titter ;  but  Yansittart  saw  that  his  agitation  was  observed  and 
secretly  enjoyed.  He  endeavoured  to  shake  off  the  scowL  He  tried  to 
say  something  funny  to  a  corpulent  little  gentleman  who  was  standing 
close  by;  but  the  corpulent  gentleman  thought  he  himself  was  being 
made  fim  of,  and  addressed  the  speaker  as  "  Sir."  An  exclamation,  not 
a  polite  one,  and  commencing  "  Go  to  — ,"  was  on  the  artist's  lips,  when 
the  dance  ceased,  and  Mr.  Yemen  led  the  Lady  Letitia  to  her  seat.  She 
had  grown  very  pale.  As  she  seated  herself,  Yansittart  saw  her  partner 
press  her  hand  with  a  significant  look,  and  lounge  away. 

The  lover,  looking  very  black,  walked  up  to  his  mistress.  She  sprang 
up  as  he  approached  her,  and  grasped  his  arm  with  a  ttemhili^^^QasA. 
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'^  Take  me  away !  take  me  away !"  she  whispered.  He  cast  one 
searching  imploring*  glance  into  her  face ;  but  begging  him  to  be  silent, 
she  led  him  from  the  apartment.  They  halted  below^  in  the  lobby  of  the 
house. 

''  Ha4  you  not  better  let  Mrs.  Mortrix  know  that  you  are  leaving  f " 
asked  Yansittart  impatiently. 

"  No !  no !  I  must  leave  immediately.  Stay,  1  have  forgotten  my 
cloak.    Will  you  fetch  it  for  me  ?" 

"  But  the  carriage  ?    It  is  not  yet  arrived." 

^'  One  of  the  servants  must  fetch  me  a  cab." 

Yansittart  hurried  up-stairs.  He  had  scarcely  been  gone  a  minute, 
when  the  trembling  lady  heard  a  voice  at  her  back. 

"  Pardon  me,  but  madam  seems  in  haste  to  leave  our  pleasant  party." 

She  turned  tremblingly,  and  met  the  keen  sneering  gaze  of  Mr. 
Montague  Yemon. 

"Who  and  what  are  you?"  she  cried,  as  if  by  a  sudden  impulse. 

"Pooh,  a  friend.  Listen,  madam.  Two  evenings  hence,  at  ten 
d'clock,  I  shall  call  at  your  house.  I  shall  expect  to  find  you  at  home, 
and  alone ;  for  I  have  an  important  communication  to  make  to  you.  For 
the  present,  I  bid  you  farewell." 

Before  she  could  offer  any  remark,  the  speaker  had  passed  up-stairs 
again,  and  was  lost  to  view.  Yansittart  came  down  a  few  moments 
afterwards.  A  cab  was  sent  for,  and  the  lady  and  her  lover  were  driven 
off  to  the  house  of  the  former.  Arrived  there,  Yansittart  would  have  ac- 
companied her  indoors ;  but  she  stopped  him  with  a  decided  gesture. 

"  Not  now,  not  now,"  she  cried.  "  Come  in  the  morning.  I  must 
think,  I  must  think." 

The  artist,  already  indignant,  made  no  remonstrance.  'He  politely 
wished  the  lady  good  evening,  and  walked  off  into  the  night.  He  was 
put  out.  The  agitated  manner  of  his  mistress  made  him  impatient  and 
suspicious.  The  mystery  of  the  lilliput  hand  associated  itself  strangely 
in  his  mind  with  the  mystery  of  the  insolent  stranger.  He  would  demand 
an  explanation ;  and  if  that  explanation  was  not  forthcoming,  he  would 
break  off  the  engagement.  Such  were  his  first  reflections.  His  second 
thoughts  were  more  gentle.  Perhaps  the  poor  little  lady  was  more 
entitled  to  pity  than  resentment ;  and  the  mystery  would  be  entirely 
cleared  up  on  the  following  morning. 

Meanwhile  the  Lady  Letitia  had  hurried  to  her  boudoir,  and  there, 
alone  and  unseen,  was  pacing  up  and  down  the  apartment  in  extreme 
agitation.  Her  face  changed  alternately  from  red  to  pale,  and  she  bit 
her  lips  till  they  bled,  to  keep  down  the  tears  that  were  choking  her.  At 
last  she  yielded.  Flinging  herself  into  a  chair,  she  wept  passionately 
and  petulantly;  and  looking  up  through  her  tears,  she  again  saw  the 
horrible  face  in  the  fire. 

*'  Go  away,  devil !  go  away !"  she  cried,  gnashing  her  teeth  at  it.  ''  I 
am  dying  I    Qo  away  V 
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But  it  would  not  go  away  at  her  bidding.  Conscience,  that  makes 
cowards  of  us  all,  kept  her  its  slave.  An  hour  passed  thus.  She  rang 
for  coffee ;  and,  after  having  partaken  of  it,  she  became  calmer.  She 
must  look  her  danger  in  the  &ce;  that  was  no  time  for  weakness  or 
hesitation. 

^^  Can  my  first  fears  be  true?"  she  asked  herself;  "or  am  I  simply 
deceived  by  my  own  nervousness?  The  man  was  insolent,  rude;  but 
there  was  nothing  in  his  words  to  show  that  he  knew  my  secret.  Even 
if  it  be  the  man  I  fear — but  no,  it  cannot  be  the  same;  there  is  no 
resemblance  between  the  two  but  in  the  eyes ;  and  the  other  was  years 
younger  than  this  man.  But  even  he  is  ignorant  of  my  secret.  Perhaps 
it  is  some  insolent  scoundrel,  some  brutal  friend  of  my  husband,  who, 
knowing  my  mean  birth,  thinks  to  extort  money  from  me  by  threats 
of  exposure*  He  shall  find  out  his  mistake  ere  long.  Vansittart  shall 
know  all ;  and  he  will  protect  me  from  extortioners  like  this.  Let  the 
man  come — he  shall  find  me  prepared.  I  will  hear  his  message,  and 
defy  him." 

She  tried  to  convince  herself  that  she  had  nothing  to  fear ;  that  the 
secret  of  the  lilliput  hand  rested  only  between  her  and  her  Maker ;  bu^ 
the  face  in  the  fire  said  to  her  that  it  had  hunted  her  down  at  last.  Nf  ^ 
hope  took  possession  of  her.  If  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  could  she 
not  make  terms?  She  had  money,  she  had  beauty — were  these  too 
insignificant  to  purchase  the  silence  of  an  adventurer  ?  Come  what  might, 
she  would  not  submit  without  a  struggle ;  she  would  die  first.  It  was 
hard,  hard,  that  she  should  be  tried  thus  when  on  the  point  of  gaining 
that  love  which  gives  forgetfulness ;  that  the  cup  of  Lethe  should  be 
withheld  from  her  lips  when  it  was  most  coveted ;  and  that  an  unknown 
hand  i*eaching  out  of  the  darkness  should  threaten  to  dash  the  cup  into 
fragments.  ' 

Bewildered,  maddened,  over-wrought  by  what  she  had  seen  and 
heard,  she  went  to  rest.  That  night  she  slept  soimdly,  as  condemned 
felons  sometimes  sleep ;  but  her  dreams  were  horrible.  In  the  morning, 
when  her  lover  called,  he  received  a  message  to  the  effect  that  my  lady 
was  too  ill  to  see  him.  He  hurried  away,  divided  between  anxiety  and 
jealousy.  In  the  afternoon  he^  called  again,  and  received  a  little  pink 
note,  softly  perftimed,  which  he  opened  in  the  street  and  read : 

"  My  dearest  Edward, — Do  not  call  upon  me  again  until  the  day 
after  to-morrow.  I  am  on  the  eve  of  a  dreadftil  danger,  fi-om  which 
your  presence  would  be  helpless  to  save  me.  If  I  escape,  aU  shall  be 
explained ;  if  the  result  be  otherwise,  forget  and  forgive  me. 

Letitia  Marlowe." 

It  is  impossible  to  convey  any  notion  of  our  poor  firieod's  condition  im- 
mediately after  reading  the  above ;  he  forgot  every  thing  in  his  fears  for 
the  safety  of  the  beloved  one.     He  forgave  her  a  hundred  timea  £qt  l^^st 
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mysterious  manner,  for  the  circnmstances  which  had  caused  him  so  much 
jealous  agony;  he  only  prayed  that  she  might  pass  through  the  danger 
uninjured.  He  hunied  back  to  the  door— insisted  on  seeing  her  lady- 
ship; for  he  wished  to  beg  and  pray  of  her  to  let  him  assist  her.  Pardon, 
her  ladyship's  orders  were  strict ;  her  ladyship  was  much  indisposed  ;  to 
see  her  ladyship  was  quite  impossible.  He  made  a  virtue  of  necessity, 
and  determined  to  keep  away  until  the  time  mentioned  in  the  note. 

That  day  passed,  and  the  next.  On  the  eveniDg  of  the  second  day, 
Lady  Letitia,  elegantly  attired,  sat  by  the  large  fire  of  her  drawing-room. 
She  sat  in  a  large  easy-chair,  the  back  of  which  was  towards  the  room- 
door  ;  and  at  her  side  was  a  small  writing-desk,  on  which  she  rested  her 
left  hand,  with  the  open  palm  upward.  With  her  right  hand  she  fondled 
her  dog.  She  had  a  high  colour ;  but  a  close  observer  would  have  seen 
that  it  was  artificial.  She  was  calm  and  still;  but  a  physician  would  have 
perceived  that  she  was  under  the  influence  of  opium.  Very  beautiful  did 
she  look  in  her  cold  unnatural  calmness.  She  had  no  fear  now ;  her  eyes 
burned  with  light  like  inspiration,  and  her  lips  were  firmly  clenched. 
She  was  dangerous  that  night.  Again  and  again  she  looked  at  her  tiny 
gold  watch ;  and  when  the  small  gold  hands  pointed  to  the  hour  of  ten, 
she  listened  impatiently  for  a  knock  or  ring.  All  was  silence.  She  began 
to  dream  and  dose.  In  this  lethargy,  she  was  not  conscious  of  a  figure 
which  stole  in  at  the  door,  and  slipped  behind  the  heavy  curtain  of  the 
window.  Hope  |animated  her ;  she  began  to  think  the  man  she  dreaded 
would  not  arrive. 

"I  was  a  fool,"  she  murmured  aloud.  "He  repents  his  folly;  he  will 
not  come." 

"  He  is  here !" 

Mr.  Montague  Vernon,  elegantly  attired,  sauntered  sneeringly  to  the 

fireplace,  stood  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  and  politely  wished  the  Lady 

Letitia  good  evening.    She  trembled  for  a  moment,  but  did  not  change 

her  attitude.    They  looked  at  one  another ;  she  became  more  and  more 

convinced  that  she  had  been  mistaken,  and  her  courage  rose. 

"  I  am  punctual,  your  ladyship  will  perceive,"  observed  Mr.  Vernon 
coolly. 

The  Lady  Letitia  nodded  her  head  with  the  greatest  sang-froid. 

"  My  time  is  short,"  she  observed,  looking  at  her  watch ;  "  and  I 
must  beg  you  to  make  your  communication  speedily.   Your  business  f " 

"  Your  ladyship  will  pardon  me  for  begging  you  to  be  patient ;  dis- 
cretion, you  are  aware,  is  the  best  part  of  valour.  You  are  a  plucky  little 
woman,  Letitia  Ludlow,  but  you  must  be  cautious,  very  cautious." 

She  smiled  at  his  mention  of  her  maiden  name,  for  it  convinced  her 
that  her  suspicions  were  correct. 

"  Proceed,"  she  said ;  "  you  have  now  the  advantage  over  me ;  but  it 
is  needless  to  say  that  you  shall  account  for  your  insolence." 

He  laughed,  and  walked  carelessly  to  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
looking  at  the  pictures  and  ar\A.d<&«  ol  wl^«    k  thought  had  stmdc  him. 
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With  bis  back  towards  Lady  Letitia,  who  did  not  move,  be  drew  from 
bis  pocket  a  lon^-bladed  dag^^er-knife,  wbicb  be  opened,  and  beld  con- 
cealed behind  him  when  be  ag'ain  advanced.  She  reclined  in  the  same 
attitude,  with  her  lilliput  band  on  the  writing-desk,  and  looked  at  bim 
scornfully. 

"  Letitia  Ludlow,  you  give  yourself  fine  airs  for  a  woman  of  your 
character." 

"  Bah !  you  extortioner.     Of  what  do  you  accuse  me  V 

'' Letitia  Ludlow,  I  accuse  you  of  the  wilful  murder  of  Lord  Augustus 
Mai'lowe ;  and  my  witness  is — Iwre  /" 

Before  she  could  make  a  movement  or  draw  a  breath,  be  bad  lifted 
bis  ai*m,  and  the  knife  was  plunged  into  the  palm  of  the  little  band, 
fastening  it  firmly  to  the  wooden  desk.  The  Lady  Letitia  crouched  iu 
horror ;  but  the  pain,  if  pain  she  felt,  did  not  give  her  strength  to  release 
the  little  hUiput  band,  from  which  no  blood  came. 

R.  W.  B. 
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The  great  Athenian  statesman,  pronouncing  a  funeral  oration  OTer  men 
who  had  deserved  well  of  their  country,  asserted  that  national  gratitude 
is  the  truest  and  greatest  memorial  of  those  for  whom  a  nation  mourns. 
The  whole  world,  he  said,  is  the  sepulchre  of  illustrious  men;  a  local 
epitaph  commemorates  them ;  but  iar  more  is  the  universal  recollection  of 
their  fellow-men  their  perpetual  memorial.  A  true  and  philosophic  say- 
ing. No  piled-up  pyramid,  the  labour  of  a  nation  for  half  a  century^  can 
satisfy  a  single  grief.  Tet  a  single  grief  finds  its  relief  in  some  outlay 
to  prove  its  depth,  giving  its  choicest  and  best — the  poet  his  poem,  the 
scidptor  his  sculpture,  even  the  miser  his  gold — to  commemorate  at  once 
the  excellence  of  the  lost  and  the  love  of  the  bereaved. 

With  the  growth  of  man's  civilisation,  the  memorial  has  gained  its 
identity.  Among  the  savage  nations  a  vast  mound  is  all  the  monument; 
and  unless  the  memory  of  a  great  name  cling  to  it,  it  soon  ceases  to  be  a 
memorial.  There  have  indeed  been  funerals  without  even  a  monument,  as 
savage  as  that  of  the  Gothic  king,  ensepulchred  in  the  bed  of  a  diverted 
stream,  followed  by  all  the  captives  who  had  worked  at  his  burial,  and 
were  slain  on  its  completion,  lest  they  should  tell  where  he  lay  with  his 
treasures,  beneath  the  stream  once  more  admitted  to  its  ancient  course. 
But  it  is  useless  to  turn  over  the  strange  pages  of  human  history,  endless 
records  of  never-ceasing  griefs,  to  trace  the  various  ways  in  which  the 
dead  have  been  honoured.  The  Greeks  rewarded  their  great  men  more 
nobly  after  their  death  than  in  their  life,  and  the  monuments  they  made 
have  often  a  wonderful  fitness  as  memorials,  like  the  lion  which  marked 
where  he  lay  who  fell  at  Thermopylae.  The  Jews  yet  eai*lier  paid  pubUc 
respect  to  good  kings  at  their  burial,  giving  them  costly  funeral  rites, 
and  sepulchres  remarkable  for  their  size  or  beauty.  In  modem  times  the 
memorial  has  gradually  separated  itself  from  the  monument,  and  mankind 
have  begun  to  see  that  something  which  carries  out  the  earnest  endea- 
vours of  a  good  man  far  better  commemorates  him  than  enduring  marble 
or  brass,  or  the  most  regal  of  tombs. 

A  memorial  which  is  not  a  monument  should,  then,  be  a  perpetuation 
of  the  good  deeds  of  him  whom  it  honours.  And  ifthis  definition  be 
accepted,  we  should  have  fewer  memorials  to  those  who  had  best  be  for- 
gotten, to  the  scourges  of  the  world ;  more  to  those  who,  in  war  or  peace, 
have  left  us  the  duty  of  carrying  forward  to  distant  generations  the 
record  of  their  public  services  as  an  enduring  example* 

The  day  is  come  when,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  we  desire  to 

commemorate  a  great  patriot  Prince.     Not  the  sorrows  of  Charles  the 

First,  nor  the  great  achievements  of  William  the  Third,  called  fiirth  this 

feeting.    Let  not  the  oxpiieiaaion  be  unworthy  of  a  desire  that  la  as  deep 

in  each  heart  as  it  ia  imivex^  m  ^^  ^vAi^^&^axA*  \\is»^  taid^  daqp  and 
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uniTenal;  jet  even  now  selfishness  is  trying  to  gain  its  ends^  and  a  thoa* 
sand  insignificant  projects  to  commemorate^  not  the  nation's  loss,  bnt 
the  bad  taste  of  their  authors,  are  starting  forth  eyery  where,  nntil  there 
is  risk  of  the  very  first  ideas  that  should  gnide  the  judgment  being  lost 
in  the  c<uifiision  of  thought  occasioned  by  these  crude  and  specious  pro- 
posals. 

At  the  outset  it  will  be  best  to  lay  down  these  first  ideas  as  distinctly 
as  possible;  and,  before  doing  so,  to  explain  why  in  this  case  a  memorial 
must  be  something  more  than  a  mere  monument.  The  Prince  was  a 
useful  man :  let  him  be  usefully  commemorated.  Even  now,  when  the 
project  has  taken  no  shape,  large  sums  have  poured  in;  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  aggregate  will  be  far  more  than  he  would  have  willingly  seen 
spent  upon  a  splendid  monument,  working  no  permanent  good,  and  for 
which  perhaps  no  English  artists  could  be  found.  It  is  clear  that,  from  a 
generous  feeling,  the  public  wish  is  for  a  monument;  but  the  greatness  of 
the  sum  that  will  come  in  forces  upon  us  the  idea  that  even  were  a  monu- 
ment necessary,  there  would  be  scope  for  something  more  broadly  com- 
memorative, a  true  memorial.  It  should  also  be  remembered,  that  any 
scheme  would  include  in  it  a  monument  of  sculpture  or  architecture,  and 
that  the  question  is  not,  whether  we  should  oppose  such  a  monument,  but 
whether  we  are  to  lay  out  our  funds  and  stake  our  credit  for  judgment 
upon  it  alone.  If,  then,  we  must  have  a  memorial  that  is  not  a  monument, 
it  must  fulfil  two  requirements.  It  must  personally  commemorate  the 
Prince ;  and  it  must  be  no  imitation,  but  something  entirely  new,  as  he 
was  a  fresh  character  in  our  history,  and  gave  a  firesh  impulse  to  our 
civilisation. 

Let  us  first  examine  those  proposed  monuments  which  have  gained 
any  share  of  public  attention,  or  are  likely  soon  to  be  discussed;  and  then 
notice  the  schemes  for  a  memoriaL 

The  monument  which  has  met  with  most  favour  is  an  obelisk.  Some 
say,  ^^  Bring  the  Obelisk  from  Egypt,  which  is  already  our  own ;"  others, 
'*  Set  up  an  English  stone  of  the  same  form."  Neither  have  inquired  for 
what  purpose  obelisks  were  made,  and  what  they  commemorated.  The 
Egyptian  obelisks  were  intended  to  cut  with  tbeir  tapering  vertical  shafts 
the  horizontal  lines  of  the  temple-gateways,  before  which  they  stood  in 
pairs ;  their  inscriptions  are  dedications  of  the  temples  to  the  gods  of  the 
country.  Hyde  Park,  the  proposed  site,  has  no  horizontal  lines ;  and  an 
Egyptian  dedication,  which  in  the  case  of  the  Alexandrian  obelisk  I  well 
remember  to  be  illegible  from  the  effects  of  sea-air,  is  as  unsuitable  as 
auy  thing  could  be.  An  English  obelisk  is  a  mere  acknowledgment  that 
we  have  gained  nothing  in  the  last  three  thousand  years,  and  can  only 
make  something  larger  than  any  Egyptian  work  of  the  kind :  if  Mr. 
Bellas  obelisk,  with  its  adjuncts,  be  adopted,  we  shall  have  something  bar- 
barous, not  Egyptian,  a  huge  block,  with  a  vertical  instead  of  a  horizon- 
tal entasis,  and  with  fountains  flowing  from  its  base  to  give  an  idea  of 
security:  a  monstrous  imagination,  from  whicVv  l\i<&  imxL^  m^^^  "V^X 
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the  sculptor  be  content  with  the  laurel-wreath  that  Fame  holds  out  for 
him  in  Waterloo  Place. 

A  statue  would  be  a  more  civilised  monument ;  but  when  we  look  at 
the  statues  that  disfigure  our  streets,  and  at  the  baldness  of  our  sculpture 
each  year  exhibited,  we  shrink  from  the  risk.  If  we  had  the  manliness 
to  employ  a  foreigner,  Germany  could  give  us  more  than  one  man  whose 
breadth  of  thought  had  emancipated  him  from  the  dreary  traditions  that, 
since  the  days  of  Lysippus,  have  corrupted  art ;  but  we  shall  not,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  be  so  unselfish ;  and  if  we  should  be,  a  statue  is  not  costly 
enough.  But  if  a  statue  should  be  combined  with  any  memorial,  let  us 
remember  that,  excepting  those  of  Charles  I.  and  James  II.,  our  public 
statues  are  a  series  of  failures,  and  for  this  part  of  our  scheme  have  the 
courage  to  look  to  the  Prince's  fatherland  for  an  artist  to  hand  down  his 
lineaments  to  posterity. 

A  cross  is  more  of  a  memorial  than  most  monuments,  rather  from 
usage,  as  in  the  case  of  Queen  Eleanor's  memorial  crosses,  of  which  that 
at  Waltham  yet  remains,  than  from  any  essential  fitness.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  exhaust  the  funds  in  raising  such  a  monument ;  and  it  could  but 
be  an  imitation,  commemorating  after  the  manner  of  the  middle  ages  an 
intensely  modem  character. 

The  objections  to  a  small  architectural  monument,  or  a  group  of 
sculpture,  are  those  which  apply  in  the  preceding  two  cases,  according  to 
its  character.  Of  monuments  of  the  former  kind  we  have  bat  few,  and 
most  are  inappropriate.  Mr.  Scott's,  before  Westminster  Abbey,  is  die 
best;  but  it  will  not  bear  that  test  of  severe  criticism  which  most  of  this 
architect's  works  will  support  unshaken.  A  group  of  sculpture  would  be 
still  more  dangerous ;  for  all  that  we  have  said  of  single  figures  applies 
with  more  than  double  force  to  groups. 

Some  have  proposed  a  Mausoleum.  Now  that  Mr.  Newton's  work 
has  appeared,  they  say  that  we  can  copy  as  a  monument  the  greatest 
tomb  tiiat  Greek  artists  executed.  But  if  they  will  study  that  work, 
they  will  perceive  that  the  form  of  the  monument  is  still  a  matter  of 
uncertainty ;  and  if  they  think  that  English  artists  can,  in  their  field, 
rival  Scopas  and  his  fellow-workmen,  they  have  still  to  acquire  a  rudi- 
mentary knowledge  of  Greek  art.  But  any  mausoleum  that  is  not  a 
burial-place  is  inappropriate;  and  the  monuments  of  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans  have  not  in  their  sculpture  one  idea  fitly  to  be  borrowed  for  a 
modern  edifice.  How  ridiculous  are  the  beautiful  caryatides  of  the 
Erechtheum  as  supporters  of  the  vestry  of  St.  Pancras !  If  they  are  in- 
tended to  represent  the  British  matron  struggling  to  sustain  the  weight 
of  parochial  taxation,  their  meaning  has  not  yet  been  generally  under- 
stood. 

These  proposals  may  be  thought  to  exhaust  the  idea  of  a  monument; 

but  it  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped  that  the  subject  is  worked  out.    For  a 

memorial,  on  the  otheor  littad^  W\>  \i\X\ft  ViAa  been  said,  and  this  reallj 

ful  subject  has  been  left  Bi\xaoslt  xmex^oie^ 
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Soon  after  the  subscription-lists  were  opened;  Mr.  Cole  proposed  an 
Industrial  University  as  a  permanent  memorial.  The  main  idea^  that 
the  Prince  should  be  commemorated  by  the  perpetuation  of  his  favourite 
projects^  was  very  felicitous;  but  the  form  proposed  for  its  expression  was 
felt  to  be  far  too  narrow  to  do  justice  to  his  breadth  of  feeling  for  all  true 
progress.  It  was  thought  a  University  of  Science  and  Art  would  be  a 
nobler  embodiment  of  his  wishes ;  but  here  again  it  may  be  urged,  that 
this  would  merely  be  applying  funds  to  a  Government  work;  and  acknow- 
ledging that  what  his  exertions  induced  Government  to  do  ought  rather 
to  be  done  by  private  subscription. 

Is  this  idea  to  be  dismissed  without  an  effort  being  made  to  see  if  it 
cannot  be  carried  out  on  some  more  comprehensive  plan  ?  Let  us  look  at 
the  Prince's  character,  if  we  would  fitly  commemorate  him.  His  sympa- 
thies were  with  all  science  and  art;  not  with  industrial  art  alone,  not  with 
practical  art  alone,  not  with  applied  science  alone,  but  with  every  branch 
of  knowledge  which  could  tend  to  make  life  better  and  happier.  His  love 
was  as  broad  as  his  education.  Let  him  be  remembered  by  the  votaries 
of  all  the  sciences  and  arts ;  by  the  musician  as  well  as  the  artist,  by  the 
mathematician  as  well  as  the  mechanic,  by  the  archaeologist  as  well  as  the 
poet.  How  should  he  be  remembered  ?  In  such  a  way  as  he  ever  aided 
knowledge :  by  giving  it  strength  and  dignity,  by  putting  encouragement 
in  the  power  of  councils  of  the  first  capacity^  by  opem'ng  the  doors  to  all 
competitors.  We  require,  therefore,  a  cyclopoedic  institution,  framed  so 
as  to  contain  the  elements  of  stability,  guided  by  men  of  the  highest 
attainments,  and  having  no  passport  to  its  honours  but  merit.  We  re- 
quire an  English  Institute  of  Literature,  Science,  and  Art — the  Albert 
Institute. 

It  has  long  been  the  lament  of  the  learned  among  us,  that  we  have 
nothing  like  the  French  Institute ;  no  combination  of  societies  to  fulfil 
their  various  duties  with  the  vigour  of  a  united  body,  and  to  hold  out  to 
stioiggling  genius  the  highest  rewards  in  its  honours.  See  how,  in  our 
societies,  a  subject  is  never  in  its  right  place.  An  ethnological  paper 
is  very  likely  to  go  to  the  Geographical  Society,  a  geographical  one  to 
the  Ethnological.  Some  societies  have  an  overwhelming  mass  of  mate- 
rial, others  are  perpetually  starving.  Few  give  rewards  to  works  of 
merit,  and  the  rewards  of  fewer  are  valued.  Compare  this  with  the 
French  Institute :  there  you  have  the  chief  men  in  the  country,  the  cream 
of  all  its  societies  and  institutions.  To  belong  to  the  Institute  is  the 
highest  honour  in  the  country  that  a  man  can  reach,  to  be  crowned,  the 
highest  reward  of  a  book.  Had  any  man's  name  been  connected  as 
founder  with  the  Institute  of  France  in  its  title,  that  name  would  have 
been  the  first  in  French  history. 

Many  plausible  objections  may  be  made  to  my  proposal.  Some  may 
say,  '^  We  are  not  Frenchmen  (an  undeniable  truth) ;  an  Institute  is  not 
the  scheme  that  will  ever  suit  Englishmen"  (a  consequence  by  no  means 
necessary).    It  should  be  remembered  that  X\i%^^xi^  TmiANs^  ^5sss);!^^sq2^ 
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snccessfiil  in  generalising,  and  the  greatest  enemiee  of  France  must  here 
recognise  a  happy  generalisation.  Why  should  we  go  on  content  with 
disjointed  effort,  when  our  neighbours  have  proved  the  advantage  of  com- 
bination? Centralised  government  may  have  produced,  first  the  Revolu- 
tion, then  the  Empire ;  codified  law  may  have  changed  the  judge  into 
the  prosecutor;  but  these  cases  do  not  show  why  the  same  principle 
should  be  feared,  when  it  does  no]  more  than  coipbine  learned  societies, 
not  into  a  whole,  but  under  a  single  administration.  When  the  Institute 
of  France  ceases  to  be  the  home  of  learning  and  the  asylum  of  freedom, 
let  it  be  denounced  as  unsuccessful  or  dangerous. 

Others  will  say,  that  the  usefulness  of  our  various  societies  would  be 
impaired  by  the  proposed  Institute.  This  is  not  the  case  in  France; 
there  the  societies  flourish  as  so  many  schools,  educating  students  for  the 
great  university ;  and  it  would  necessarily  be  the  same  with  us.  High 
qualifications  would  require  high  training;  and  the  very  bodies  that 
would  most  stroDgly  oppose  an  English  Institute  are  those  which  would 
be  likely  to  benefit  most  by  its  establishment 

It  may  be  said,  that  this  project  is  as  much  an  imitation  as  a  new 
Mausoleum  would  be,  and  that  a  French  Institute  would  no  more  suit 
England  than  a  Greek  tomb.  In  this  there  is  great  truth ;  and  the  oc- 
casion should  stimulate  us  to  introduce  those  changes  and  improvements 
that  would  meet  the  requirements  of  the  age,  and  make  the  English 
Institute  not  new  to  England,  but  to  the  world. 

A  want  has  long  been  felt  for  some  further  instruction  than  is  afforded 
by  our  universities.  An  intelligent  young  man  who  travels  directly  he 
has  taken  his  degree,  is  surprised  to  find  himself  ignorant  of  the  most 
common  facts  of  archaeology  and  natural  history,  which  the  intelligent 
mechanic  has  easily  learned  at  his  institute.  How  is  this  to  be  remedied  ? 
Some  say  that  lectures  at  our  museums  supply  what  is  required ;  but 
there  is  no  one  place  at  which  the  various  branches  of  knowledge  needed 
by  travellers,  excepting  languages,  are  taught.  The  Institute  would  be  a 
great  university,  succeeding  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  as  they  succeed  the 
public  schools. 

The  great  peculiarity  of  the  Albert  Institute  would  be  a  compre- 
hensiveness which  is  at  first  almost  startling.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  all  great  projects  require  daring,  and  that  &ilure  is  more 
commonly  the  fate  of  narrow  schemes  than  of  those  of  great  extent  No 
time  could  be  fitter  than  the  present,  when  every  one  of  our  great  insti- 
tutions is  in  a  transition  state,  or  falling  to  pieces.  The  National  Gal- 
lery is  condemned ;  the  British  Museum  is  doomed  to  division;  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  is  in  a  kind  of  superior  shed ;  the  Royal  Academy  is 
homeless.  The  societies  are  in  a  worse  case.  Some  are  quartered  grudg- 
ingly by  Government,  and  occasionally  moved  as  unceremoniously  as  if 
they  were  old  pensioners  of  the  State.  Others  succeed  in  paying  for 
indifferent  rooms,  in  'wli\o\i  tXie^  ^^ommodate,  by  underletting,  still 
pooirer  bodies.     There  cou\d  \)b  no  %X\«t  ^oi^  W  ^nxmok^oui^  come- 
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thing  on  a  grander  and  more  liberal  scale  than  any  of  our  existing  in- 
stitutions. 

I  will  end  as  I  began.     No  formal  memorial  can  worthily  express  a 

nation's  grief.     Even  a  palace  of  all  learning,  over  whose  gate  his  name 

should  be  written,  linked  for  ages  to  come  with  all  great  discoveries  of 

truth,  the  successive  stepping-stones  of  real  human  progress,  even  such 

a  palace  is  not  his  fittest  memorial.    Tenderer  duties  has  he  left  us :  to 

ease  and  lighten  the  cruel  burden  of  State  cares  which  our  Queen  now 

bears  alone.    Those  can  tell  what  is  this  burden  who  know  how,  each 

morning,  the  Queen  receives  papers  that  none  but  the  hardest-working 

minister  could  undertake ;  who  know  the  ceaseless  round  of  court-duties, 

never  broken  but  by  the  silence  of  bereavement ;  who  can  imagine  the 

responsibility  of  life  and  death,  of  war  and  peace.    Yet  on  the  first  day 

of  grief  she  faced  these  duties,  and  charged  her  children  to  give  her  the 

support  of  affection  in  their  performance.    Let  it  be  our  duty  to  tolerate 

nothing  factious ;  to  sufier,  as  iar  as  we  can,  no  shade  of  trouble  to  add 

darkness  to  the  gloomy  afternoon  of  her  till  now  unclouded  day. 

More  eloquently  than  any  dying  charge,  his  silence  tells  us  to  love 

the  Sovereign  best  on  earth ;  to  pursue  all  that  is  true,  beautiful,  and 

good ;  and  so,  following  his  example,  to  show  her  that  his  years  among 

us  have  not  been  unfruitful,  as  we  brighten  her  years  to  come  with  the 

consolation  of  witnessing  his  good  deeds  multiplied  and  spread  abroad, 

yet  still  his,  not  ours. 

XV.  0.  p. 
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I  CLOSE  mj  weary  eyes:  the  dream  is  sweet. 
Once  more  the  Spring-time  and  the  Summer  meet ; 
Spring  pours  her  riches  at  the  Summer's  feet. 

0*er  the  fair  earth  they  hold  dirided  sway. 
(Oh!  beauteous  vision,  fleeting  fast  away, 
To  glad  these  longing  eyes  I  pray  thee  stay !) 

Fair  is  the  heaven  above,  the  earth  more  fair 
That  Has  in  its  embrace,  and  on  the  balmy  air 
There  float  sweet  sounds  of  music  every  where. 

In  the  soft  radiance  on  the  far-off  sea, 
In  the  pink  blossoms  of  the  apple-tree, 
Hope  whispers  of  a  fulness  yet  to  be. 

Thine  is  the  golden  languor  of  the  hours. 
Thine  the  unsullied  verdure  of  the  bowers. 
Thine,  too,  Hope's  fairy  promise,  mom  of  flowers  I 

She  comes ! — the  genius  of  the  time  and  place, — 
My  dear  lost  love !     With  an  exceeding  grace 
The  welling  crimson  mantles  her  sweet  face. 

A  girlish  face,  without  one  trace  of  care 
To  mar  the  beauty  of  the  outlines  fair. 
Set  within  heavy  braids  of  shining  hair. 

Upon  the  dark- fringed  curtains  of  her  eye 
The  dewdrops  of  the  morning  glistening  lie, 
Unconscious  of  life's  noontide  scorching  sky. 

I  see  her  flutter;  by  my  side  she  stands; 

I  lay  my  own  between  her  dimpled  hands, 

And  find  the  rest  since  vainly  sought  o'er  many  lands. 

Alice,  that  which  hath  been,  no  more  may  be. 
Thy  beauty  groweth  still,  but  not  for  me: 
Between  us  rolls  the  dark  and  angry  sea. 

I  wake:  the  raging  north  wind  fiercely  blows^ 

The  shades  of  Arctic  night  around  me  close, 

Before  me  lies  the  waste  of  Arctic  snows.  K.  M« 
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